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Has Enslanil passed the Zenith of her Giorj? 

BY 

. LORD ^YlLHAir OASCOYNE-CEaL. 

‘Tfr ANY are now ep^aking of EngUnJ as an 
old and d(crepit countrf. Bork« warns 
hU readeta in one o! hia works that it is 
easy to push the soalogf between oatiooa and in* 
dieiduBls too far and tliatU la rot wise conatanV 
1; to be spsakiQg of a country as an old country in 
tbe same sense that a man is an old oan ; there is 
no anieersal rale, as there is with CDeri) by which 
nations pass through youth and middle age to old 
age Aod though we see nations in turn occupying 
the stage of history playing their part and then 
withdrawing into the bacVground, w# t>re aoi to 
think that their rise and fall is the subject of any 
' regular and unirersal law, so that we can calculate 
that nations have so many years' reasonabfe expec* 
tatioo fJ life. So if we ask ourselrca has England 
passed the zenith of her glory, it is mteleading to 
turn to WstoTy and Tending it in the light of thig 
faulty historical khewy tu depress ourselrea withthg 
peasinjiskic «?pclu.‘irJo tk/tt cur cauntcyin cMsaJ 
and that we bare now only to look forward to the 
decline and (a.U of the BritUk Empire. We 
rather ask ouraelvea this, have the elaroente 
which have made EagJaad groat shewn a tendency 
lately to increase or decrease ? "What then ate the 
qualities which make a country great ? Let q« 
gay at ooce not money ; from the time when the 
prophet described tbojerrs about tooease to bo 


an independent nation, aa having their houses 
full of eSlfcr acd gold, to ths timewhea'ourprede- 
teeaota in Empire, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
brought their ships laden with bullion from 
America, wealth baa alwaya been a symptom not 
of growth but of decay ; the reason U obvious; a 
wealthy nation like a spoilt child makes little eSbrt 
and therefore attains little. Whab then makes for 
greatness f Xwo distinct elements added together, 
the vigour of the race and its character ; a race 
that has no vigour can do nothing; a race that 
has no character even if it has vigour will do 
even worse, it will vigorously destroy itself; it 
will not 80 much eink into iuaignificance, it will 
rush to perdition. ' ■ 

Therefore we mueb first ask ourselves, has Eng- 
land its old Wgoar ? I am afraid we must answer 
with eonie hesitation. Thera are bo many Black 
iodividiials and laziness Is a characteristic of so 
many cUsBee. 

The Pharisee who is constantly abusing the 
poor a'arving tramp for laziness would find a good 
deal of that vice In other classes if be woilld look 
about kiat. ‘ 

From youth upwards ' faziness is acquiesced id 
if not taught ; the boy at e'chool ia taught to think 
BovnuRkv ut Vaa uhy'wA olWf e aoemB to him 

not work but^ey, the yo«Bg nrao at the Univer- 
wty regards fife aa ft plaything, he goes to the 
University “ to have a good time.” The man prog- 
periog in buaiuess aV who has Bocceeded to a good 
business sells oat and bands over bis works to a 
Oompacy so that he can go to the South of Eng- 
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land and play in the hunting field or waste his 
life in worsi waysiti London. The working elsaes 
and other sections of our countrymen think more 
and more about excur.’^ions, holidays, football, 
matches, tbc. till at last one begins to think the 
poor oil tramp has really not such a very bad idea 
of work compared with the average of his fellow* 
countrymen. 

If the world is a slack world it still contains 
indieiduals of enormous energy and vigour, men 
who in the higher rants of life sit with three 
telephones and two stenographers about them 
mansging and organising quite an incredible 
amount of business, while in the humbler ranks 
of life there are men who come bsck from their 


work to go straight into their gardens and who 
really between work and garden and house ara 
putting in slxtssn hours to the day or more. Aa 
a rule It is the children belonging to small fami* 
lies who develop this vice of slackness, but of 
course there is no rule without an eicep- 
tiOD. The eemparatire wealth of a small family 
makes for pleasure and luxury and these are 
poor things on which to nourish a child’e life ; 
the effort and the self-renunciation which are tbe 
necessary condittons of belonging to a largo family 
is a far finer training. 


I do not think no can that England has .1 
tog.thar lost tier tn.rgy ; we aro ilacksr, that i 
all. So men hare a t.nd.n.j t^ ,(„ta sin.,, 
honia and not for mote money they „„d g, 
mast, r. keep a, p,n, 
has long taoght their rontinentel competitor ho. 
to do thing, in a cbeapet and better a-.y, „„el 
b.r.oselti.too mnrh trooble to rred the „„ 
.crntiEo work,, still nn the whole there i, 
great deal „f humming in the hie. j.t ; w, nee, 

not erpret England depart thi, life f„ wan 

a'gour, at any „to not at present 
w."™ 'f ' Undouhtedh 


certain that wc are so honest as our fathers. 
'Hanging men for 6te.aling is extremely harsh but 
it may have induced a higher standard of bcEeaty, 
What is noticeable so constantly at tbe present 
day is what might bo called a little untidiness 
. about our sense of honour and honesty; a little 
tendency to take unfair advantages, illicit com- 
m«sson», bribes and so on ; still these things have 
always existed and one would bo loth to eiy that 
the increase is considerable. 

Our real weakness shews itself in another 
direction, which is that we have become so terri- 
bly quarrelsome of late. Perhaps it is the unconsci- 


ous result of our ParJismentary eystem and our 
love of games; but the English public is never 
quite hsppy unless it is quarrelling with someone. 
The working man does net merely want to im- 
prove bis own position, which indeed is most 
reasonable, be now wants to injure his msster ; it 
annoys him that the master is prosperous how- 
ever much that prosperity may conduce to bis 
own happiness. I think of late masters have also 
shewn themselves a bit nasty and in the same way 
are not altogether sorry when they can crganiee 
trade so that some trade-unionists may feel the 
pinch of poverty. Of course there is a strong temp- 
tation to our poUtveiaus to gat i 5 d t>f 


*ho .uhAieueCM Dy turn- 
ing.tpnlb. foreigmt; EO from dm etrite we 
mlurell, p„, to 

to. r,.d, for Ih. frey. We .,e quit, rrep„.a ul . 
W „„li„ to g.l iEto u g„.t Ezcitomenl 

-W EEpdhill i„ p( ,6. 

”''h«'"»lJ»E.El, bECUE, h.rehE„Jto., 

« GEra.„ h.. „p„„,d u u,i,k to build E oottog. 


-ErthToTu'd >Pi"l tooth 

-orthy El . drunken ,w.,hbutkl.t lh,„ „f . 

to producth. 
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ME rOBLIO S EKVIOES-COMMlBalON IN MAD^ 


purpos 9 mates bDo'a v v.it« really 

La count, ““ J 

ct ,eobn.s. or « n sien lUt 0.0 mo»n 
later to flebt and thus by tnakiog our 
despair ol peace produce an ™ 'J, 

do blunder into a great av.r -.e ” J*,,. 

that it is not soilicient tor us 0 „,»iou3 

yer.ary.lt...rotoheepourpace.»ong -. 

in spile ol b.avy laxat.on rrhicl. such 

entail, ^ «h«'l ««» >'*'• ‘L L' is very 

’ t a j,a Tn war tbo VlCtOf m very 

t:irr::^u':d:r;.tbLeutr.. 
watattnep jjdrantsge; in etslo- 

111 coBitos*^oe be bas ft g , . * —lUa thA 

” It he is tresh and bis resource. .na=t«W..h 
ricotorand r.n<iui.bed are peerless. Xbe^~« 

"cirSpoita:: 

‘“^^“;:rLight ruin Oercany butit uould 
Lr!:t:^::::u-..treligion.reo.„ 

^“"•l““"rLL‘rL:rLini.ter can 

ances ol lb. teachers o! religion. 


^jiLNiiiTsLri^^ 

I3Y 

TaEBON.MC.V,B.SlimiVASA SASIM. 


iceB o{ the teacners uh 

- There are net *SmluoeJ ere^og 

light and loadinS °[ ; '„'^,h„e are mauy .till r-ho 

alter this peace but also t Setnon on the 

recommend the P''“‘P'" t.'/eongregation. that 
Mount by suggestion has emitten them 

they eball offer to abeek but their 

:L‘S ffSaiSwho under the guise ot ptadinB 
lor justiw Buggeat.reveuge. 


aitlHATEVEB may be the ffnal outcome of 
® the Commission's labours, it is genera y 
. T admitted that they have left behind them 

in Madras many-pleasant memories of their tweny 

da,.' stay Eogressing as aver, the.r proper 

XmLofthem — ^ Lt 

engagements and “J* =d eonversing 

^“Lr'telyLn direrss topios of rommon 
■Lerest, In the oouree of their offieisl inquiry 

earner iritnesse. or expose ‘'-',' 8 """'^ Lj 
President's doe courtesy, bi. ;t 

judfoial temper, and the Srmnes. wilb ^hiob b 
Luia put eu end to tb. questioiims of drephoB 
Commissioner, elicited noivcn.l J 

proceeding, srere m.rred by only one unpleasant 
Ent Lbicb, boirevcr. all parties seem d 

eneien. to torBSl. ""'“‘"t 

treated a. person, vbo had com. to assist the 
Stmission in their vrort, and the questions pn. 

them cere manitesUy intended to ele.r up 
doubtful position, or asoertain the ground, ol de- 
cided Tieus. At "» 'LL 

eut that some European oBieer, of the Indian 
Civil Serrico held strongly unfavourable opinious 
astolheoapaeityot their Indian eolleogues, and 
that in selt-deteuee Indian nituesse. might have 

to combat these opinious wilb some energy. The 
evidsnea of th. Hon'ble Mr. Horne marked the 
culmination ot this uneasy leeliog, and in the 
latter half of the Commission's sittings there was 
obvious desire on the part ol the members to 
ovoid questions which might aggravato racial 
antipathy. This perhaps accounts in part for the 
. comparalivo silence in which the etrihing observa- 
tions of Sir Sankaran Hair were passed over. 
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One ciunot suppte's a (aeling of gratiCcatioa 
tbat, in epite of the etort tiotica which Madras 
had of the \Uit of the Commission, the etideoco 
actaaiiy tendered, whether official or non-official, 
was cf high qnahty. The vje%78 for which the 
Indian National Oongresa has stood these many 
years found strong and faithful exponents, and 
people in other parts o! lodia have no cause to 
complain of the lead that Madras has given. So 
far as a spectator could judge of the impression 
produced on the Commissionere, prominence must 
be given to the evidence of Messrs. Cardewand 
Sundara Iyer, Dewan Uahsdur Rajagopala- 
chariar and Sir Sinkaran Nair. The Maho- 
medan witceraes gave evidence worthy of a self- 
respecting and patriotic community, insistiag even 
when they inclined towards nominatiou on a high 
qualifying literary teat. In fact one most eatta- 
factory feature of the whole evidence on this occa- 
sion was that even those who pleaded hard for 
special treatment of educationally backward com- 
munities were willing to recognise the require- 
ments of efficiency by cansenting to a high quali- 
fying examination. 

It would have been atrange if some original 
ideas bad not come up to enliven the proceedings. 
One zealous champion of class representation 
invited Government to fix a “ standard” 
ability, the possession of which should entitle 
a member of ceitain communities to preferment 
even against bis betters. He likewise adum- 
brated tbe theory of representation in the public 
service according to the share of general taxation 
borne by each community, — a variant of tho 
doctiine held by certain officials that the edu- 
cated classes, speaking generally, have no stake in 
tbe country. Curiously enough, only one witness 
revived tbo proposal made in Lord Lawrence’s 
time that a number of scholarships should be in- 
stituted lot the purpose of encouraging young 
men of promiw to go to Ltigland and compete at 
tbe Indian Civil Service Examination. The ori- 


pnal (scheme had undergone some improvement 
at his hands, but no member of the Commiesion, 
excepting the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, seemed disposed 
to glance at it. A board of selection consisting 
of efficUls and beads of educational institutioos 
appeared to three or four witnesses as a suitable 
corrective of the evils of unrestricted competition. 
An educational test, such persons contend, takes 
DO account of physical and moral qualities, address, 
social position, and eo on, and they would admit to 
the competitive examination none but those who 
had been passed at a personal inspection by a 
selecting board. Doubtless the evil feared is real, 
though the remedy is questionable. However 
representative tbe board may be, it cannot com- 
mand personal knowledge of every possible candi- 
date and must come to rely with more or leas 
trust on testimonials, recommendations, etc. More- 
over, a shy modest youtb russ tbe risk of being 
passed over ae dull, while a bright eager lad may 
bo quite acceptable to one examiner but appear 
bumptious in the eyes of another, and even tbe eame 
examiner may judge him difierently according as 
bo is fresh and tolerant or tired and irritable. 
Itie impossible under this plan to exclude the 
extremely variable personal equation, and it is 
the undoubted merit of being altogether imper- 
sonal that has recommended open competition 
with its admitted imperfections to the political 
judgment of England and of America. Patronage 
and favouritism take a great amount of killing; 
they t«-appesr In insidious foTins, and although 
tbe oBicial creed is that nepotism is impossible in 
the case of English officials in India, we know 
that even these are human enough to acquire pre- 
judices and partialities, which are tot the Jess to 
be avoided because there are no nephews in ques- 
tion. Any fingering faith in the virtue of selection 
will be dispelled by a study of tbe emphatic testi- 
mony in favour nf competition given before the Civil 
. Service Commissioners now sitting in England by 
men of tho widest knowledge and experience. 
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lae rUBtlO SEnVlOES dOMMlSSlOK IN MAD11A&, 


It i. wonaer Ih.t occsl.n ».» bk.n «! lh» 
e„quin..o! the C.=.».i.sion lor 
BoLocoo ot porticular ocmmoml.eo. & m„ 

Lbs i..lo»BU. prculiar to JU.lras ^ 
the .ttootion «! the Oomm..s.oners, .na, .. .. g 
p„o been erpeotea, mere used by them e g 
menla for giving preference in big 
Enropeaos over Indiene. Tb. enl.gon.sm belmeen 
7be Lbmennnd the non Erebnien is nom of 
n,eny ye...’ slending, elthougb it m.s ”o‘ f™"”” 
before tbe eeremble for tb. loaves end 6sbes of 

oEee end for titles and bononrs beg.n, end .•» 

nom is soareely to b. noticed in regions iin.ir.ot.a 
by the Bcrsmbl.. Ib. fact, bomever. cannot be 

ignored that it is only tb. ontmard eymptom of • 
genuine dissatisfaction caused by tb. con inuation 
Ttb. ascendency cf tb. Brabman in ajal 
setter, long after it bad ceae.d to be justie^ y 
real i. oral or epiritu.l euperiority. Ib. exdn 
efon. and restriction, as to food and other litU. 
affaire of daily commerce mu.t be doubtless gal ■ 
ing to those mhom a mide-.preading sys““ 

■ dueation has udmllted to intellectual kinabi^ 

It is easy to preach patioocs and trust in the alo 
piocersof lime, a. man, Brahmans do, to a poop . 
Lasting underasenso of mrong. But ah old 
lleyallom mere use and m.nl 1 = render them 
callous to hardship, and inegnalitie. mb.cb a alight 
exercise oi the quick imagination upon mbiob 
Indian, pride themselves mill 'ey b.r-otbmr 

rebiclant vision! A high. ens. of cb.vidr, ong 

to inspire the sntir. .t«odc of Brahman 

tomard. the non-Brahman, leaching him to nnd.r- 
atand and tolerate any excesses that mark 
tb. movement tomards gieal.r .»i.l 
l„.iv.in abondanceand ont of pur. brolberl, 

ic'emhaltbrongb long <S» eiroum.Unce, bnv. 

unabled him to takeand keep. Ib... « nn donbt 
that tba Brahman mitne.s mas typ.eal of bi. clm» 
,ho mid that, other thing, being iq™!, 
ebould be gieen in publie.er.ice In Iho non-Brab- 
m.n A mote definite proof that tbe Brahman 


recognises the need, of tbe B.tn.l.on is .ITerded 
by the general millingness of milnesse, ot hi. 
mate to loavo a considerable pom.r of nominatron 
in the banda of the Government, 00 far as tbo 
Provincial Civil Service is concerned, to pro- 
vide for the specially favourable treatment 
of particular castes that may need it. In the 
Buperiur Civil Service, however, whore the abi- 
lity of the Indiau to hold his own against the 
European is not yet proved to the satisfaction of 
the latter, there is natural and proper disinclina- 
tion to incur the risks of inefficiency to which 
even a system of partial nomination is necessarily 
subject. It would not he just to blame the non- 
Brahman for bis anxiety to secure bis interests 
by special safeguards though these may militate 
eomewhat against the principle of open competi- 
tion. But one is pleased to think that at tbe 
present time be is entirely at one with the 
Brahman in condemning the desire of upholders 
of European interests to use this as an argument 
for all time against tbe further employment of 
Indians in the higher ranks of the Public Service. 
This is an unequivocal gain. When the last Public 
Services Commisaion sat in Madras, there were 
witnesses of importance who said that a native 
of one Province would not be tolerated in posi- 
tions of authority in a different Province, and 
that for inetance the people of Madras would 
prefer a European to a Bengali, In the year of 
grace 1913, it would not be very rash to predict 
that few men of position would commit them- 
eelves to such a statement even in the back- 
ward provinces of India. Some membere of tbe 
Commission, however, fondly believe in the possi- 
bility. They were not content with referring to 
inter provincial jealousies, but they mentioned the 
cry of Mysore for Mysoreans and Travancore for 
Travancoreans as conclusive signs that the differ- 
ent peoples of India had not yet learned to regard 
themselves as fellow-countrymen. Mysore and ' 
Travancore are native states cut off politically and 
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IHE n * ' SetT*nts of Sociely has 

Mr V S- Srioi«s» «***” , of the Madras f^eRislatiTe 

been nominated an -loaelT followed thoideals of Mr. Gukhalo 
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OUri BKSX FOB INDIA. 


■' 0 ' 


.OUR BEST FOR "•OH- 


DV 


THE lioN. M. ke ' p- wbep. J; 

(,.UMoro,“IS,-Uat,.:DiU A-e) 


...w,p,p=r» »! WE" 

s,«r.lrr<.niin«nt™emb.r»oltl.o 1™“ 

tion be given ti t a suM«=“"’'y 

proper uncleriitiiniliiij, 

' ,, wh.Ur. il.oV,ie!I»''E«»'«l 
U.c,o ,..»tioEs 

■InAUcmptingto tiuswc of 

. shall i.ofc «r«it pT" /Kncfigh lUeorists 

bj „o ,«.™e P»s«’E • 

porvalinti and eoTirti j„<;ttco Rar.a<le 

.. ti,. »..ta of tb. ulo 
.b.ma.Eiiy i..b(y). tE* "» ’ 

' to think' and answer for 
Wb.t. now. t. money 1 
P„,.cb..i«g It ly . 

otwb... 

of pnrclming pow r. ae'Vnition* 

,,„g D,r„,.A /‘I";"":„.!urtb.t a. 

it will be ob-ievvca ormt al;o., looks— 

dev.riptii,n fouiel in eo m.ny text looks^ 

». «tb™g.,” - 

„t ,,.„™.l Ote.rv,.lo,. rt.ct-1 -....ent 

:lLc..,Un.„tIb.ve — „.o ■b.tj 

.l^-cnoe b'gil teu.Ur money and fcol'f 

’?‘\‘":*;"::v,'i p”!-. ...a u,. D»p o. 
uV'..;. n..ab,™s H"-y i' •'>• “'I-"”'"* 

■ t ,.M rf.ah-a (.n.. .»«y 

' aU) c-v.ijUiio« matornl tliat wo 


cortMiity pi'it 
dcsire. 


' ..t -Bb, -a i^potupca, 

atonomtollr, naa 

«rta in “b. bast of av.ty.bing'" 

intinaea .bn boat n,onat.ty .y.ten. «nd 
.t,™ loola. In ahott, Indii must 
ba°s" rntahasing Insttument, tha bast 
!^r ™ nf Vnldo, Ibn best Sto.o of porcb.s.ng 

'“C axp.ti.na. bns aen.nn,lt.t.a b.ynnd nil 
.Wow nt doubt tbnt tb. bast man.tnty dystam 
vat devaiopad is one in which (I) coins of go 

Lmlbocbiaf „.oatstyrnsttnm.nt., ftnct,on. of . 

lb, gold ooios being aiptassad ■" "l"' 

nnd coppat tokens; .(2) govatmn.nt manafncto- 
niee or mints tot the ftee end unlimlled aomsgo 
„rg.ld coin, nt. open to the public to be nscd 
nhL end ns the public d.site; end W 
ntoumcl govctoment inlerlatenc. end m.nipu- 

elion ol tlie currency is potmiHed, IheteMons 

„,e,. conclusions etc th.t (a) gold is mot. 
enilebla, mote fm.ly end ootewiidely accepted „ 
„„„ey then.ny other mcUl; (4) the open, free 
„i„ll,e.e» the supply of gold money entirely m 
the bends of the public ; nn'd (c) the absence of 
confcol by government prevents the indirect cea- 
nipulation of prices, discounts’, end tho foreign 
eicbenges by go'vernmcnt under pressure from 
this or that group of inteicstcd parties and to the 

, inconvenience end loss of the public as a whole. ■ 

'.VbcncB dues money derive its power ? Why is 
it our Great Parchiwing Instrument? How does it 
enable its posseasor to obtain almost everything 
h** miy w *nt ? In backward countries the appear- 
ance and rarity of the precious metals prove so 
nUrictive to the mijirity of people that the de- 
Mte to posseiis them impels men to give goods and 
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gervicBs in exc\i»Tig8 lot them. In ell civiHsed 
countries, the fad that government by Uw make 
coins of goia, eilver, copper, and nickel legal ten- 
der in settlement of debt, is in itself the whole 
explanation of the purchasing power of money. 

This fact cati be more readily grasped if wo ft<>k 
ourselves what is the red meaning of money. 

The inscriptions on our legal teridet instiumenls 
give us no clue whatever to the mystery. But, as 
old Brsti.at has pointed out, to those who can read 
with the eya of the uadorstandlng, our coins bear 
not merely the words “ Victoria Empress, One 
Rupee” or “ George V King Emperor”, etc, but 
also the lurther int-cription-BAY TO TOE 
BEARER A SERVICE EQKIYALEKT TO 
THAT WHICH HE HAS RENDERED. In 
these few words we have the whole meantne of 
modern civilised money in a nutshell. H we com- 
mence our studies from this point, we shall have 
no difficulty it\ unravelling the difficulties of 
theprobUn. 

Thus, when we undertake work (for an employer 
or for the State, let us Bay), we perform a eertice 
which ought to be rewarded, Probably the re- 
compense is taken In money, We may elect to 
receive that money in the form of copper or nilver 
or gold coin*. If we prefer copper, then wo 
may have to carry away some hitndretlireighlg of 
copper coins ; if silver, then some weight 

will suffice; whilst if we select gold, then the 
transfer of a few outucs will probably express in 
legal form the sottlement o* the debt. Which of 
the three meUU ie the bc«t, all things eonaiaerodt 
Every civilised country in the world gives one and 
the same answer — gold. Even in countries like 
England, where large portions <A the popnlalion 
do not earn sufficient wages to bardie gold cr.ins 
with any frequency, still the chief meUllic mone- 
tary icatruments are made of gold. 

India will he wi»e to follow the esemple of the 
rest of the civilised world in these matters. At 
present, India g'vos to the worid of her valuable 


commodities far more than the world gives 
to her in return. The consefiucnce is that 
there is generally a balance duo to India 
which India receives in money. If sho 
asked for this balance to bo paid to her in 
cowries and copper picc, no doubt shiploads 
of opper and shells would bo sent to her. But 
I maintain that, the world's monetary condi- 
tions being as they are, India ought in 
her best iatemts to insist on getting that 
balance in gold, and not nccept it in ft metal 
th^ valu* of vU\eh is y*arl'j deyrenalxnQ, ami //«« 
frts «se of ichkh as mon^jj Aas 6f«i aianffen/ti hy 
nearly eriry counlrp an iht morfif. 

In reply to my advocacy {in my ‘ Brifoma 
l>ilempia') of a gold currency for India, it 
is stated; *‘Mr. Webb has nowhere attemp- 
ted to show what the cost of a gold currency will 
be, and what amount of gold the Government 
will have to keep in hind before introducing 
the gold currency. That issue u shtiked.” But 
there is no suclv issue except, perhajw, in my 
critic’s imagination. Oovernment will not have 
to keep any gold “ill hand", nor canlhe*‘co8r 
of gold money bn any more than that of silver or 
cupper. It is cot a matter of cost at all, but simply 
a matter of selecting the met.al in which a specific 
sum due to India shall be paid, -in so many hund- 
redweights of gold, or so many tons of silver. T«ke 
this year’s trade toe example. By the 31st Match 
next there will probably be duo to India by the 
rvet of the world a balance of £ 20/25 millions. 
How ahall thi-* bnlanrobe paid % In gold, or silver 
or copper or cowries, or how ? 1 strongly urge my 
Indian friends to axle for, and to insist upon get- 
ting that X 20/25 millions in gold, exactly aa 
®8yp^ Argentina, or Canada, or Japan or Eng- 
land or any other civilised country would do were 
the balance due to them. 

If India adopts this policy of securing the best 
Parchasing Power and Store of Value possible, 
and when gold inonot-ary instruments nee circuU- 
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freely m »11 r»‘» 

„er,t »n m longer need tokeepnny goH ■■■ 
hand," The present rv.retetul and d.ngero... Gold 
Sl.na..rd Eeeerre’ of oyer X20 nrilion. m l n«t 

b.necee»»ry,torgold being pl.ntifol m Ind... 

there will nlwnje bo gold coins .n .bund.nce for 
„po.t should Indis from any name boy from the 
world 'more than she sells to it in any part.colar 

’'“tot it is said ‘'there is no eOeetl.e 

denrand for sovereigns". Here again is another 
error. There is a very perceptibly increasing 
demand tor gold coins in eoulhern India, in wes- 
tern India, and partieohrly in northern India. II 
• any cM will read the recently published Report ol 
the Operations ol the Paper Oorrency Department 
in the Lrhore Circle, he will Bnd that the 

demand lor eoreteigns in northern India is rery 

eliong indeed, and tint many millions ot eoeete- 

igns (or “pounds” as the people call them), have 

been imported and are In setu.l circulation. And 
these gold “ Pounds " aio becoming more and mote 


Thoro is yet another ioason,and a very powerful 

onoatthepresentday, why India should hsslon 

to adopt n gold curreney. The production ol gold 
from the mioeo ot tbo world is now BO great that 
tho pmchsaing power of all money is steadily di- 
minishing in ail pacts ol the world, India induded. 
This inaiots terriblo hardships and injustices on 
all poor, Oaed wage earners. In India, Govern- 
ment and other large employers of labour have 
freely reeognieed the shrinkage in the purchaeing 
power of the rupee, and have granted to their well- 
to-do eervants Kschango componeation allowances 
nnd to their poorer employees grain compensation, 
allowaccoe. Ol cour.o tho diminution in the pur- 
chaeing power of money does not move in elactly 
the earns way, or to the same degree, or in tho 
same years eeen, as the increaee in tho worlds 
output of gold. But that the underlying cousa 
(the vast output of golj) is In operation in produ- 
cing the inevitsbie effect (a diminution in 
the value of gold, i e., a general rise in prices), no 
I tconoioist for o motoBut deoIeSs 


popular every day. 

But quite apart from thete facts suppose for 
the Bake of argument that the effective demand lor 
gold money was ss feeble as my eritica thought, 
is that any reason why Government and the edu- 
cated and travelled public with a full knowledge 
of the world's monetary eyeteme, problems, and 
tendencies, should pander to and eneou.age tho 
ignorance ofthe Indian poor nnd illiterate, and give 
them, Bsy, worthless cowries or depreeialiog silver 
tokens in .zch.og. for their v.lunble crops! On the 
contrary, ought wo not to do our beet for India, 
and edne.te tho people to better undetelanding of 
the superiority of gold to eilrer mooey, joet aa tha 
peoples ot the other oirilited portions of tha world 
have been edorated by their government..! India 
dteetics tbo beet Piitch.stiog Instrument in tho 
world. And ever) body knows that the bcstmetal 
ol which to manoteclure that instrument ia Cold, 
and not Sihtr. 


Now there is only one practical way to arrest 
tbia most noxious fall in tho value i pf money 
(ooxious, because not only does Purchasing Power 
dwindle and Reserves of purchasing powershrinV, 
but our Measure of Value is reduced, andiour 
Standard ot the Deferred P.vyments distorted), and 
that ia to make a larger use of Gold as moneys 
Wo can do this by introducing distinctively 
Indian goM coins to the notice of- the great mass 
of the peoples of India who would quickly appve* 
date and make use, just as other peoples have 
done, of a superior form of metallic money. 
Government could assist in this by a stroke of the 
legislative pen. Instead of which, Government at 
the present moment are introducing a flood of 
inferior metallic (silver) money which no other 
nation will accept, and which can produce only 
one result namely, contribute to a further fall in 
^ value of money and so increaee the difiicultiefl 
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and miseries of the poorest peoples of this already 
grain and eictango compensated country. 

Let us make ^this point quite clear. It is 
certain that X94,000,000 of new gold per annum 
can (and does) stimuUto the present rice in prices. 
It follows that every million of silver money that 
the Government of India add to the metallic 
flood, tends to accentuate the difficulty. In eucli 
citcumstancea is it not clearly Governmeut'a doty 
to try and correct the distortion in the Public 
Measure of Value, and not to shut its eyes to the 
problem, and add to the hardships and miairitsof 
the situation by manufacturing a torrent of new 
silver money and so increasing the distortioo. 
Yet this latter course is the one which Govern- 
ment appear to have deliberately adopted. 
Acquiescing in the clamour of those merchaots 
and hankers and others uho would apparently 
give the people stones or sheila or beads or 
copper or, in fact, anything so long as tho 
valuable products of tbe fields could be easily 
eveured for export, Government are at present 
engaged in pouiing over the ten crores of nine- 
penny eilver discs into circulation) — discs that at- 


Gold money is th9 bc-^t incUllic monetary tool yet 
in genetal us". India, more than any other part 
ofthoKoipirp, needs the host conceivable storo of 
purchasteg power. Gold inoiioy is unquestionably 
the best form of rocUllic reserve yet devised and 
in universal uso. India wants the best mvisuro 
of value obtainable. Gjid money, with all its 
defects, is still the best public measure of valuo 
that Government have been able to legalise, (Gold 
plus silver would make a far worse measure of 
value than gold alone in these days of colossal 
outputb of the yellow metal). ItuUi ought to 
have tho most reliable standard of deferred pay- 
ments possible, especially in view of her large gold 
liability 9. No more reliable standard than gold 
has yet been discovered and generally used. In 
short, every consideration points to tbe desirabili- 
ty of rv'toringto Indu its gold monetary intru- 
ments of a couple of generations ago, — instru- 
ments that carried tlift fume of India to Europe, 
Africa viid Austialts long before tha discoveries 
of the last century enabled the whole world 
to equip itself with monetary weapons of gold. 

Let iv not bo supposed from the above that I 


though of local use as money, must inevitably 
(\) be wholly useless as international money . 

(2) lose hereafter in purchasing power in India : 

(3) add to the rUks of maintaininc India’a vast 


token currency at its artificial gold value: and 
(4) increase the complexities of tho present very 
difficult monetary aituation throoRhont the Empire 
and the world. 


I maintain that this currency policy isehortsighted 
and unworthy of a government with tbe know- 
ledge and record of the Government of India. Ae 
in other departments of Government, so in the 
Finance Department. India must have tbe Uat 
moneUty system and the lest monetary tools that 
human experience have yet evolred. India merits 
the same monetary ejeUn as Great Britain and 
her self fOTcrning colonies at present enjoy. India 
requires the best purchasing instrument possible 


regard gold money as the summit and climax of 
monetaiy development. Obviously, there aro 
other sivps forward in tJie direction of a more 
convent’ nt, cquitaWa and tcientifie, monetary 
system ihan chat at present in use, yet to be 
taken. l)ut as Great Britain herself with all her 
reputati m, onterpriso an.l skill in monetary 
matteie has not yet succeeded in taking those 
steps, it would be premature for India to attempt 
them. 


^BRITAIN’S DILEMMA. Oy M De P. 

C.I.E. .\uthor of 'India and tlie Empire, ' etc, A 
forcible and logical exposition of the diUiania in which 
industrial and finaniial Britain is now involred.— An 
explanation of one of the causes of our chronio labour 
diflienlut-,— A cciUoiim of the present monetary policy 
of the City of London,— llie true boMs of DrUaio’i 
atrengtii Price Ua. Mi-O. 

O. A. Nrtesan Co , Bunkuraina Chetti Street, Madras. 
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THE BaUHCE OF POWER. 

BY COL. T. P. DOWDLN. 



HE result of the Ilusso-Japanosc War, wWcli 
has preserved Japin from being absorbed 
by Ilussia, has also produced shifting of 
thsL’enCro of Gravity, of the * Uilanea of Power' 
in the waWti, consfdej'abJy adtcN'ag’ the redpecliro 
positions of emne of the Powera. 

Th«j twj forces in action to disturb the equili- 
brium take the form either of aggression by force 
of Aim®, or that of Competition for production 
and eichange, of the world's commodities. 

. Ihe probability of Japan’s expansion is girat, 
owing to her geographical position ; tbo necessity 
of roaintainirg a formidable Naval and Military 
organisation to balance that of llimU in iho 
neighbourhood ; the need of Industrial develop- 
ment to pay for the expense, since its agiiculture 
U nut capable of supporting an expanding popu- 
lation. She is favourably placed, in tbe possession 
of an ancient civilisation, and an Imperial form 
of Government, Ihe sympathies of tho cultured 
peoples of tbe world are with Japan in tbeir re- 
hoed manners and artistic tastes. In many res- 
pests she is capable of becoming a Great Britain 
of the East, with great potentiaUties, likely to 
bene&t the world in general. She will enter into 
competition with European States for eupplies of 
manufactured articles, and also for transport by 
sea. 

Naturally the fear of this competitior, and of 
the armed forces she possesses has given rise to 
considerable anxiety in the minds of peoples whose 
interests are aOVeCed, and if trouble is likely to 
ariso in the future, timely arrnngetnente have to 
be made to meet it. 

Eoglaod hns had great experience In world 
development*. She does not fear competition. 
She was first in tlio field of nirchanicai and indus- 
trial development, and thinks she has nothing to 


lose, but overything to gain, by otlior Nations 
following suit, and inci casing tho world’s demand 
for useful comuiodities. 

Supply is wholly beyond the capacity of any 
one Nation, if there is to be a general awakening 
of ibo East to the ailvflnt.ages of Weatevn Oivili- 
aitioa, fnvtoftd of dostnictive competition and 
war, the opportunity occurs to Ond now markets, 
anti romfer cjoipetition legitimate by a genera] 
agreement to maintain the universal policy of tho 
‘Open Door.’ The supeiiority of Compelitioc, 
with the 0pm Door assured, over ivars to secure 
or maintain monopoltsa is quite evident. For one 
bjnefits the world in producing excellence and 
cheapness, while the other imposes burdens and 
raises prices. The limits to profitable competi- 
tion are ascertained in detail by private enter- 
prise, without disturbance to tbe State ; and If 
nits are e<pul to the occasion, energies wilt be 
turned into some other new direction if profits 
will thereby b* increased, 

It is to the interest of the world to get'eommo- 
dities of maximum duMbility and fitness for tbe 
lowest price. This can best be secured not neces- 
eariiy through one monopoti«ing agency or market, 
but ttirough those competing having special faci- 
lities for produciog and supplying each commo- 
dity. It is in the fiee exchange?, that the world 
gets tbe bist and cheapest supplies in return for 
the energy each nation expends on its own con- 
tribution thereto. If this is true, then Wars 
againstSIonopolias aretbsonly ones justifiable and 
expedient England's policy is one of Liberty and 
Freedom, and she cannot be attacked a? a monopo- 
list Her Wars when they haveaiisen have been to 
prareot monopoly, which has been and is the 
policy of other Powers. The Tariffs and 
llounties of the Foreigner have however had little 
effect on England, If their peoples like to tax 
themselvea for the benefit of particular Industrie?, 

it does not interfere with FieeTiade on the part 

of EogUnd. Ou the contrary, it is open 
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this agreemsnt will have to come from tiie peo- 
ples concerned ; and all th.xt Governments can do 
is, to lessen the likelihood of war hy egreemenfs 
tending to a 'lialan-'-toJ Poicer.' 

The growth of empires is largely influenced by 
the necessity for bilancing power. The smaller 
or more biclcward States are bound to join in 
with some neighbouring empire, unless their inde- 
pendence is a convenience to the adjsccnt empires. 
Any accession of territory to one empire obtained 
in this way is held to require a siinihr .accession 
by some other whose power is affected, and wars 
are often undertaken with this purpose in view. 
The growth of erapiies and a reduction in the 
number of them, facilitates the business of nego 
tiation and agreement, which might obviate war. 
But unless wisely governed, abnormal growth of 
Empire may tend to disintegration. 

A man’s position in the world presents a paradox 
to him till ho understands it. He thinks that bis 
welfare depends on hia menKl and phasical power 
to appropriate the world’s goods m excess of the 
nveroge of his fellows. As a matter of fact, he 
finds that he cannot get on without the co opera- 
tion of these very fellows, and that the greater 
part of the human cff.irt required in order to 
benefit a man is, the power to deny himself, and 
attract the good will of others The s.aroo applies 
to Nations and Empires. The tendency for 
Empires to osteiid is the de>ire to come m contact 
for purposes of interclnngo of Trade ami Com- 
merce. Suspicion of probable, Ir^, woithy motive- 
keeps Nations and Empires spirt 

Buttheadvantigo to peoples niising out of con- 
tact is very obvious, for wlMtever is most excellent 
in either, is bound to be attiacted to the oilier. 

If the foregoing truly represents the position of 
Humanity at the present moment, we may try and 
apply it to evistiog political and social conditions. 

Tho presence of tho New Japan as a militant 
force may call for tho United jitates to level up 

its MiliUi) and Naval fore. ^ tijuaHty with 


those of J.ipii), Tho Miinroo Doctrine of iinmun* 
ity of tho Amcricia from European intervention, 
will bo impossible to maiiibain, without overwhelm- 
ing forces at the diRpos.al of tho United .States. 

Germany has increased its Fleet, and Great 
Biitain is obliged to maintain n proportionate 
bahneo, as an insurance. Lord R iborts and an able 
American expsrt in Naval and Military- matters 
(Mr, Homer L®.a) both insist on the necessity of an 
adequate Militiry Force, pei haps only to be got 
by Conscription, to ensure tho Balance of Power 
in Ameiica and Great Britain. An attack 
by Great Britain on Germany can only occur 
over the pjlicy of Monopoly or the Open- 
D->or If Germany could eeo tho world-wido 
usefulness of Orest Britain’s Open Djar policy, 
and would follow it, all trouble would disappear, 
between the two countries. Meanwhile the Triple 
Alliance-Germany, Austria and Italy— has to 
bo b.Urced by that of Great Britain, France, and 

Russia. To ptesorve esistence, former foes often 
have to becomo gushing friends! Most of Groat 
liiitHin’s Luge National Debt arose outof a strugclo 
to prevent F-ance from securing a monopoly of 
all the Power m Europe. England’s Credit and Fin- 
ancial rcsoui-ces. besides the Principle eho champio- 
ned and wars she undertook secured -ombina- 

Eviden ly.usmoratothe interest of the wor d 

^dged sound pimeiplo. than that e.ch should a1- 
ajs W trying to circumvent the other, for pure- 
ly selfi-h objects • ^ 

lopmenl,, „ J.v.- 

J'. '7 ”“"''" ■ 
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ergageojents to be respecleJ, or in the event o£ 
inaoivenc^. It would not he to the intevest of 
"Chrna to favour uny particular Nation. , 

India is piesorved by Iho balance of Power in 
Europe Only if India producca more than she 
conaumos, will she bo able to expand. In ilie ac- 
cumulation of capital her power to resist invA- 
eion may bo inerpftstfd, but East and West will 
always act and react on each othor us they hove 
done ever since the world began. 

If wealth incrf’Uac^, it invites attoclc. The 
history of Asia is one long chronicle of the rise 
and fall of Empires which became wealthy and 
were tinablo to hold their own egainst the ‘ bjr- 
bariwj’ bent on loot. 

India, even if consti'utcd a Nationality, could 
never stand alone, any mote than a European 
country could. The only question for her i«, 
which pf the European Nations would woik 
- with her best. The one which pursues a policy 
most sgi-reible to Europe is in a position to do eo 
with least rislt and friction. Such a policy' is that 
one which leaves Indi/s mvrleols opert to the 
world, It such a policy was na<ured, it would 
matter very little to the world what Power held 
India, In the liberalism and wealth of England 
and her commercial policr, she commands res- 
pect, and she attracts eympithy because she feels 
it, in every case where peoples are struggling to 
advance, or to free themselves from oppression. 
It was to the interest of India that England should 
have an allianca with Japan for the soppott of 
the Utter in the war with Eu««ia, V/ilh the 
expiration of the Agiccment, new arr.angemenis 
will have to be made which wilt balance any 
extravagant Bspirati’orR'’on the part ol^ Jspsn, to 
univereM Empite. Tho United States will have 
to level up its forces, and it may be necessary to 
maintain a considerable Naval force hi Indian 
seas, to protect both the liritish nnd French 
possessions in those parts. These are prudent 
precautionary Tnessiires ; but the steadying power 
lies in a fair balancing of all interests, and friendly 
CO operation in arriving at suitable agreements 


FUGUE IN INDIA. 

lAa DeseriUcl by Mahomtdan Jftsforians of- 
Ike ilogiil Empire.} 

BY SHAMS-UL-ULIIA J. J, MODI, B. A. 


HE Bubonic plague that has been prevalent 
in (iidi i since the last 1 C years, has bc4n the 
subject of investigation by many Plague 
Commissions, sont by foreign Governments and 
appointed by our own Gorernme.Tt. Jt has been 
the subject of discussion before many Oongres'cs. 
In the All-India Sanitary Conference that met at 
Madras last month, though it did not form a 
special subject, it was referred to more than onco, 

I propose giving in this -short paper n resume 
of what tiie Mahomedan historians of the Mogul 
Empire in India bavo said of plague, which, olF 
and OB, broksDiit in diCTerent parts of the country. 

We learn from the TaWtai-i-Alhari of Nizim- 
ud-din, that tv plague broke out in Qiijarab in the 
19th year of King Akbar’s reign ie., in 1674 
A.D. It lasted for sis months and was arcom- 
paoied by a great famine. Nizim-ud-din adds 
that “from the severity of tlieae calamities, the 
inhabitants, rich and poor, Ued from the country 
and were scattered abroad. For all this, grain 
rose to the price of 120 faunas per man, and 
horses and cows had to feed upin the bark of 
trees."* 

From Ouzernt, the pestilenco seems to have 
spread to Bengal in 1573 A.D. The disease 
there ” reached to Ruch a pitch that men wore 
unable to bury the dead and ctat the corpses into 
tha l•lr€^.” According to Bidaoni’a Afuulaihab- 
Ml-ToiorfliiA, out of the many thousands of his 
people that Akbar had sent to that country “ not 
more than a hundred were known to have 
returned in Bafety.’'t 

It is not clear from the occounte of the 
historians of Akbar’s reign, whether the peeti- 

• EllieVs Hiitory of India Vol.V p 3M 
t Ibid V p. 305. 
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KngUndfta to otlifei- countries, to send eftpilnl to 
Bucb countries, ond to got tlio profits tlicrefrom 
under t\io prolcctivo system of tH foreigner, 
through tbe work of tiie peopia prolocled. 

Oi>pvt»\ 13 an intern iUona\ aasot, Bcefeirg in- 
vestment where faith in men and their measures 
is greatest. In its action it h tlie eilenk and 
little recognised agency of Universal Imperialism, 
exercising its function as if by Divine direction 
to reward the ‘Just and True,’ Those who are 
faithful to their obligations, and wise in their 
works, thrive by it; others leas favouied, are 
excluded from its benefits, and are passed by. 

The nature of Humanity in its primitiveenviron- 
mont, where God provided for all, may have* 
bean angelical, kind and benevolent. Itut when 
Han became dUoUedient, and liad to work for his 
living, aa a condition of bis exUteiice, hie nature 
underwent a change, There was etlU tbe rebel* 
lious epirll and in addition wits were abused in* 
Btead of rightly used, to get a living,— »( pcesiWe 
without work or, if neceasaty, at somebody 
eiee’e expenee. He stole, fought or exterminated. 
'UsiesB there la a Teattaining foice, the eame 
occurs to this day ; end owing to tbe failure of 
Humanity to agree on the kind of force to be res- 
pected, in tbe restraint of the ‘ EviV or Devil it 
has been convenient, to credit the Almighty with 
a law called * the burvival of the Fittest,’ and to 
define the Fittest as the physically Strongibt. 
There would he little objection to this law, if the 
strongest was always tbs wisest, kindest, most 
efficient in loading others. 

In a state of war everybody must go about arm- 
ed. Yet ilia to the ciedit of modern Civitisation 
that although the Deiil is just as interfering as 
ever before in the mind o! Man, the restraint im- 
posed by wise haws is fufficientforlbo individual 
todispense with Arras ; and it is seen, that a living 
can be got without war or blood feude, by ‘Co-opor- 
ation.’ If ^VaT is to hs eliminated, sod Co-opera- 
tive wganiiations rstahlUhed through the agency 


of wise Ihws, tlio widest eifeefc to tbo principle 
c.m be given through Unity of Ilul**, or rule by 
*Ononiana9 Director and Arbitrator.' In this 
case, Arbitration is accepted in \ilaco of War, and 
lha power to onforco the award resides in the 
lluler commanding tho compelling forces. This 
fart which tends to the keeping of the peace, in 
the interMt of the tnsjoiUy, favours tbe growth of 
modern Empires. But Ibc extension of the ‘ Prin- 
ciple' to diipo<e of the bU8inc«s and interests of 
several Empires is ettended with almost insupera- 
ble dilEculty, because these Empires do not 
acknowledge any Iliilcror Aibitrator, superior to 
themselves, and International Lav is only built up 
by tedious procc8se», at long iatervaU, os occasion . 
euggests, often after sanguinary wars have occur- 
red. Yet, the laws which apply to the individual 
m his conduct and business, aro essentially tbe 
esme aa those required by collective bodies, King- 
doms and Empires, if principles of righteous 
dealing are to be the universal guide. 

But beeidfb the U8etulne<8 of Empires for uni- 
fying human clTort fur Peace and Ilighteausneeia 
there is the eB'ectiveoess of them for the ' National 
Work' to be thought of, and if minorities are not 
to be coerced but encouraged, their interests re- 
quire eeparate and individual consideration. De- 
centralisation of powers for specific purposes, 
vested 10 local organizations provides for this; in 
tkeir absence discontent and loss of working effici- 
ency, often produce trouble, and even wars and 
revolntions. Aggression by force of arms generally 
has two objects ; either to secure or destroy Mono- 
poly.orto compel Co operation. Monopoly although 
it may h.ave a temporary bencficisl eflect in leading 
material progress, is at the expense of the world, if 
competition is not admitted to spread and cheapen 
benefits. Free competition, therefore, is of greater 
benefit to Humanity, than permanent monopoly 
in any form. It this principle U accepted, it ia 
difficult to see where the adiantage of huge 
empires built up by tbe force of arms conies in. 
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On tljo roiitrary If honest work, ein'l the exchange 
of the products of hbour are the principal objects 
in view, efliciency is augmented in proportion as 
the number of working centres and organisations 
is increased, and conducted by responsible On- 
ancial agencies. A policy of Decentralised Oj* 
operation, therefore, is more ceonomieil and 
♦Cicient for the worM’e business and civilisoi 
progress, than the policy of aggressive wars to 
eecnre monopolies of territory. For in the former 
eve unity of #ill3 for mutual benefits, alimnlates 
love end active industry ; and with a discredited 
policy i f *cgr> s«.ivo w.«rs, old debts cm be cleared 
ofT, and taxation in duo couiso univertually reduced. 
If this is thoroughly ’ undcratanded ' of peoples. 


their efl'jrta will bo more directed to assure inter- 
tiM Tel..Tm*, than to an expansion of territory 
with lu added finaneui burdens. 

Tmlencfi ctrtainly demands that authority 
should l>e siipporW by armed fore®, and that it 
should ho A(1r']uatA ss an insurance to afiord com* 
plato security against aacidents or the caprices 
and ignorances of Humanity, Ignoraneoand aggres- 
slro Mtlbarism may 'build up an Empire through 
the ruin it first cteatca; but the Empire that 
ipnngs up i>gt „f n cmuniunity of interest, and 
active endeavour for the good of humanity, con- 
fers n grenier benefit on the wo.ld, wUh loss 
expet and anfrering. 

A K i. „„i 

TOl„„„r ot n.nkin.l, w, „„ 

»'y 1. in Ih. ...p „k.„ i„p 

Tl.. „t ,h, 

,n„„, ^ 

to.nWii.n. th. Ca-of^ralin Vrf,«r fu. th. .5„ * 

.1,,A 


IV.. nkj-O cl ,h. Ccopcci.. ifc, I 

i" 'h« ptcl„Mic„ 


change of commodities, which are useful to 
humanity, a process In which there is room for 
all to engage according to their capacity. 

Mechanical Invention, and the power of IIe,a6 
have come in io aid nations in destroying, or 
helping each other. Through the improved means of 
eommtmie.ation afforded by. Steam, the peoples of 
the world are being fused, and tlio boundaries of 
Sbates and monopoly of tenitorial possessions are 
fast disappearing. \Vhere government is carried 
on, on enlightened principles of protection and 
freedom for tho individual, people go wherever 
the most suitable and remunerative work is to 
be obtained, irrespective of nationality. The 
Nation that most fittingly lends in tlis World, 
is that one whielt rejects tho policy uf Perpa- 
lual Monopoly, and wovks for Freedom and 
Liberty for all comers in open competition, 
Siieb a Nation does not eoek tho burden of 
Empire, hut has it thrust un it. The use of the 
armed forces then only comes in, when Liberty is 
threatened, or 'The Open Door’ is likely to ho 
forcibly closed by those desiring to estnblish or 
preserve n monopoly. The nation that lags be- 
hind, and may he threatened with absorption or 
extinction, is sometimes the one counting only on 
armed force for its survival. The power of armod 
men is dependent on supply and transport. If 
armies would not destroy the country it is their 
object to gain, they must start with a good orga- 
nisation and be self-supporting while in the field. 
Tho weakness of a purely military Empire consists 
ill the inapplicability of its constitution to the 
purpc«e of internal dovdopments, for adding to the 
we»Uh of the country. Also excessive armaments 
Wcome a templatiou to engage in forcible appro- 
puationa of other peoples* property, besides being 
a« unproductive burden on tho civil population. 
The dtstriivt which renders huge armaments an 
wnnvoidable evil, will only disappear when uni- 
▼erwil agreement is arrived at, which svould ren- 
der their maintenance unnecessarj-. Insistence on 
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lence w&s of the clear type of Buhojiic PUrbo. 
But it appears from the Uiatoriana of King 
Jehaiigir’s leign, that the plague, which Jcrastated 
the Punjab in his time, was ff clear typo of the 
Bubonic Plague which Crat broke out in Bombay 
>n 189G and then epread throughout the country. 
The following statement from the iraiiat i 
Jehangiri, in the preparation of which Kin<» 
Jehargir himself had n hand, leads to show tlJt 
the Bubonic Plague first appealed in Indlain hia 
time, lie saya : — 

lar thing 

formorTB'e\'l^n^orY«^?ere''an^ recorded in 

the antheuliQ wo,k. ot tL HmdTiS'*" 

^.Sanyir. shows, that the pestilence was a clear 
type of Bubonic plague. 

161^!bo^VVAile!ilul Hijri 

cerUla pirti Ilindu^tan^anYcrld^trii'’*^ *" 

UwRedwith great forr Vhii^dM.aV r"*.'‘**‘*^ 

In the Parpona* of the Panuh® '*’*'“'1/ *roso 

and a great number of Muliamm.'a '^*V*’*^ •'•boro, 
their liret from it. It tl.«n *“** Biodu* |o«t 

•nd through tho Doab u»Z 8'^' "<1 

•"R place,. It dcstroiVd 

tlio whole Tillage would lia tho inbabiUnt^of 

contact The effect of Il.t cpidcmt'’'’' »’e f.w 
■on. would aV and tl,® ‘®‘' **• «reo’twc»t^^pfJ! 

iS; 'f 

. '‘“-Eta 


tee flesh of the cow, fell dead upon tho spot. In Hin- 
dustan, no plaeo was free from this visitation, which 
wtmuedto deraUatatho country fora apace of eight 

King Jelmngir himself thus spe.aks of this pla- 
gue in his iraiia<-i..7a/<«nyiVt :— 

. year ol my reign. 

(waba) hrolco out in many parta^of 
!lb and c.:.A M •" ‘be di,tricts It tim Pun. 

^ ^'"borc. It destroyed the 

limof many Muhammadans and Hindus. It^sDresd 
dcn^’!f^®•''’^'’^ V'’ **’“ °‘»'‘bto Delhi and its depen- 
dent districts, and reduced tliem and tho villaces^oa 
riSlt'"’’’! ‘1“"- Now it has wliolly subsided.. ... 

wen whit was the 

ev r*! ‘bero had been a deficient 

m.p.!r“i ^f d.e n,r* • e ““‘•ibuted to the 

bu^o.s;:i^;rb:i^rtnfh/rTa..?c7“^^^^^^ 

HO must patiently submit to Ilia will'.* ° ^ bnows.and 
In 1618 A. D. (13tli of Jehangir's reign, 1027 
n'jn) the plague (waba) broke out in Agra. Tho 
ki-g bad arranged to go there, but owing to its 
preralence he postponed Ins vi.it to the city. } 

1q the ISth year of Jehangir’s reign i.e., 1618 
A. D. there appeared two comets. They wore 
««n in India. One passed its perihelion on ITtli 

1618. Ttie first is referred to in both,— in the 
nohiet ,Vo4n„,,ri end in the The 

otter is referred to only i„ „„ rr„lfM.,V.An„. 
J"-. It w»s this eeeeoa comet thel 
t..vo n»de some impression „„ Miltor., who w.s 
then . hoy of 
tt .,„g when he 
ntsi Zosf thus :—• 

,••• on the oUier side 

TeS."'™ 'I'” '"Ptt "'<>p""e“hiS„|„ 

swe. S;f.S';S'’j.r s"“ 

i" li.ree lines, „o Ih., JIi|i„„ ,, 

-..etn,tttt..pre.,lofp,..i,„„ .„d 

-Oder tten if ir,.,i.„ _,^,j jj” 

colinpot tlieao two. So nprimSii > ^ 

^i^-*^ej,„mrl, thetwornmei, ; 

• Jhid VI p. 40-. ■ — 
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A. cunisxiAN View of Hinduism. 


“ It WAK in cQDSC'iueDco of its ikppear»nco tliat • 
pctlileolikl Jnoider (waba-o-ta'ua) spread tbrot^hout 
Ifiis eitensifo country of Huidnstan, which «<eed^ 
eterything known «od recorded i» former »ge9.»i>rfa 
there «ny meoljoij made of »ucb in tho authenlicvrorka 
of the Hindus. The pestilence arose in the oountr; one 
year before the •ppcaranco of the phcnonieuon, and 
conlinned to r*g<3 for eight jeafi. . . . 

.... It was learnt from the petition of Bahadur 
Khtn, gOTCrnor of Kandahar, thatm the onsirons and 
dependencies of the city, the mieo had inerosted to such 
an extent that they left no trace of eiUter m>p*or 
fruite. With Iho greatest difTicolty, perhaps, only one* 
fourth of the produce was eased to the culiirators. In 
the same manner, the Delds of the Tnelons, and the 
produce of orcharda and sineyardi wcrototalty destroy* 
ed: and when BO fruit and no corn remained in the 
gardeua and in the fields, by degrees the tnico ell died 
oft.* 

In thehistorifcs of tho reign of King Aurtngsteb, 
we ,h%ve more than one reference to the pUguo. 
Xhs Gnt reference U to the riao of tlie plague in 
the 29th sod 305h years (A. D. ICJCand 1697) 
of the reign of ihia monerth. It hid broken 
forth in the Drecan. It was grrnily proyalent in 
Deccan J{yi!of.rb»d,t The iecond reference is to 
the eontinuovt prevalence of this plagno. In the 
t')lluw|ng eccount of (his pl<gu^, we Rnd clear 
trfareitcoe to the IKiboos th\t U tUo pecuKar 
eheractfrU^Ie of tbU disease. 

The risgue (ta'iie) end pestilence (waha), which had 
for seteral yrsn i>c«n In (tie (Uhfiin at far c« the port 
e( Hurst sad tho city of AhmedibaJ, sow hroke out 
wllli rioteseein Ihjapur, snd in the royal camp, ft was 
losiruirnt, (hat when an indisiJual was atUeVed with 
It, be gate up all hope, snd tbsnght only about his 
nursing snd mourning. Tha Hack pated guest slayer 
of tbs ity sought to pick out the iced of the hursao 
rare from tba field of the world, srd tbs eoidbiaaC of 
destruction tried to rut down this trre of life ia «rer/ 
bring bring, and to rernoss cssry aboot and sign of bfo 
from the surface of tha world. The sisibis tsarbr of 
theplaguo wrrss^'rllings.as big aa e grape or banana 
Under tha arms, tthind Iho rarn, stid in U.s groin, aod 
• redness was psri'rptibis round (he piiptis of the rye*, 
as in frier or pesiilrnro (waba). It was II » basinees of 
hrirs to protido for the mUrnirnt of the drsd. b»t 
thousands of ubstiire and frlrsdless ptraona of no 
propstlj died in the tones and markets and scry fnw of 
tbrni had (he reran ■ of bunil ...,.(t began In Ifie twenty* 
leresUi year o( Hnj feign, nod laaCeJ for ssfen or oight 
ycara,” 

Wo Cud a refersneo lf( this disease in «n 
sccoimt of liie rt-i^n of ll.hiciur .SSab. The author 
of the 7i«rifd-i AiAuifirr S/m/t whiU i>pwsHiij> ©f 
• IkbaJ uameh, Uljol VI. p. tijy, 
t MssUkhab-oI Lutab. Eliiat VH p. 53S. 


the U(jri ioif luy i. e. 1708 A. D. thus hpertbs 
of it : — 

“ When Caliadur Shah arrivcil M Burbanpuv, n 8e>ero 
pestilence (wsbs) broke out amongst the rojtl troopn. 
’fbose attacked snfTered from such unnatural beat that 
they generally died in the course of a week, aod thoae 
who bred longer than a week, after undergoing great 

paia and torment, recovered Twenty rupees were iho 

hirttpaid to tlio porters lor carrying a sick man fora 
tumreh of three kos.*' 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HINDUISM, 

ny 

UR. a, VENKATARANOA ROW, BI.A. 


)| T I« not often that vb come across a (rork by 
It a Chiieti’an writer which ahows a* truo 
i coTnprehonsion of the epirit and genius of 
a religion based on foundations essentiaily at 
variaoco with the Cbristi.in tcheme of life, and 
ci-timing an authority independent of wbnt the 
C’iirietians rrgiird as the Word of Qod, The 
hreiiilth of viaion and tho charity of feollug 
which admit alion faitlis to posirav some measuie 
of divino iospir.ation and some saving vtrtuea are 
stili e<» rare among thp voUrlea of Christ that a 
dispusstonato rtudont of religion Baldom feels 
eati'6ed with their treatment and interpretation 
of Don*Cliris!lnn religior.s. Viewed in the light 
of this circumetunce, Dr. Hume's account of the 
basic principles of Hinduism and their historic 
evolution is refresliingly original and deserves to 
bo vordially welcomed. 


who, whilu ifi.pired hy an intei.Be faith tn t 
Ooapet of Christ ond an earnest devotion to I 
Cio-o, recogni-o th it Cod has , ever left Ilims 
without witna« among IIis CLildicn of (vhate( 
race or clime to which they may brJong, and £l 
Ilia all powerful and nnivcieal spirit is c^asele 
ly at work in guiding tho religious thought a 
III. .1 Ih. p„p,., 

...la, II... camopoliun oulIo.b b., ,, 
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Uon of auy stereotyped system of ceremonialwin. 
They regard ritual «3 a mero stepping stono to 
spiritual realisation and os a thing to bo aband- 
oned when the icitid has touched the further 
shore of everlasting truth. The noble Bcntimenls 
erpre*8ed in tlu following line*, flelighlfully 
rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold, fioin tho 
iihagavad-Qita represent tho true attitude of tho 
lugher Hinduism in rcginl to the nature of reli- 
gious rites ; — 

Serenity of soul, benignity, 

Sway of tho silent rpint, constant stress 
To sanctify tbo nsturo— tbeso things make. 

Good rite, and true religiousness of mind. 

Tho Ute Bwaiai Vivekatianda etruck the true 
note of HinduUtn when he eaid ; — ‘Etch soul « 
potentially divine. The goal is to manifest the 
divinity within, by controlling nature, external 
and iJitern-ih this eithjr by work, or 
worship or ps) chic control or philosophy, — by ono 
or more or all the'e,— and be free. This is all 
of religion. Doctrines or dogma*, or rituals ov 
books or temples, or form*, sro but secondary 
details,' 

What is wanted at the pre*ent lime of spiri- 
tual stress nn\ storm in this country U not a 
new religion ; but a ru-iotorpretation of lU old 
religtor] in the light of tlie best tbonght of its 
greatest Biges anle-i{nt.s. if this is done, much 
of the criticism to which UinduUm U exposed 
will distppear and we shall have a pimG«d 
Hinduism best adapted to tbescientillc and philo- 
Sophtc spirit of the age. 

Dr. Hume devotes corsidcrabto space to tho 
discussion of the doctrines of Ksnoa and lle- 
incarnation. We Gnd wo arc unable to agree 
with him in whst ha rrgirtls m their inherent 
defects. Xhodcctriccof Karraais but the converse 
of the old truth to which i vpreswfon is given in thn 
Ihhle •Wh.ttsoevcr a omn soweth, that eball he 
also re-\p. It i* not moro true that in nge we reap 
tlio fruits of the seed wo sow in yo’ith tjnn that 
W'e gather in this life the haireat c-f an ionuBicr' 


(ibte series of past lives. Karina I’s 'a uoivers.al 
law that binds together the past, the present 
and the future in the cycle of evolving life and 
brings about an adjustmeat of the external and 
the internal conditions of existence. It ofTers an 
explanation of tbo' otherwise insoluble riddle of 
the evident inequalities and consequent sufl'erings 
of life and thus iiftbrds justification of the ways 
of Providence. It opens out to us a world of in- 
finite hope and infinite responsibility. It puts us 
in a pUasanter relation to all persons and all 
things. ^Once we believe that we are reaping 
wlut we have sown and that our present circums- 
tances aie the results of our past choices and an 
oppoitunity for repairing mistakes and building 
character, the ways of the world cease to be 
cruel; they become loving, just and wise. Tbo 
iBoral root of the theory of Karma is tlie senso 
of juslico and tiie conviction not only that justice 
will be dune but that it is now bsirig done. Some 
Western minds seem inclined to confound the 
doctrineof Kerma with lliod fatalism. As a matter 
of fact, it is not fAtalisui, except in so far as justied 
Imeomething irieeistiblo and unalterable In it. 
Uiseimplyu restatement of tha great truth 
that woere the nrcbiicets of oiir fortune «nd the 
mjkcre of our destiny. It re.ally involves a free 
choice of action, and an opportunity for re-making 
ourselves and our sutroundings. it regarda our 
life upon earth to be a discipline and n propara* 
tion for the attaSnme&t of higher forms of being, 
ficially leading to inflnito and immortal life and 
bliss everlwUng. It ia often asked if we have 
lived before, how is it that wo do not remember 
our former UveB ? To this » may be replied that 
tho linki which e-innccS the f-ucces^ivo moments 
of oui present experieuco aro often unconscious 
ones, and their validity M links docs not d.»pend 
upon their being rememiiered ever afterwards. 
VTe forget tho first year of our life, but one does 
not on that Btrount deny that wo lived it, and 
that it helped to ttoulil ua. Though 
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It was not tho frtiiU of tli* flivprnniBnt of I*nli* 
or tlie IVcNiJun:)' n«nk< lint tlm projKw lU W4*ro 
not cirricJ tliiousli. Tlili h a nti?*UoH that di* 
rectly nfT-t'U tlin v/lialo biMincHi cJinmnnity. It i« 
for Ibooi to con“iil*'i wlicllior tlmy aro rf.Mtcnt t<i 
conduet thoir bu'incH? on tho b<*H of Intik mto 
and allow tho eonditiuiia iimli’r which Ihnl ralo ia 
rcgiiUtod ft) remain aa rigid a" llio) now Hte." 

II. NOTH UY TiiK iiDinm. 

Tho correapondeiic'' that ln% {vataml hetwren 
Ufaara. Htmui‘1 Montagu .1 ' (Jo. and llm India 
■OfTico which foims the atihj-'C*. of a I’.irHamrntiiry 
- White l’.i|icr recently ii-iicd ebciwa elmrly that in 
tho recent purchiiifH of ailver, the India Oflh 0 !•»« 
undoubtailly actoil in tho best inter* it* of India, 
tho tMiifiietion ri’«ultinc iii n mvlng of 7r»l«lflia 
to the Indian Kxchcqner. 

On Jiiiunry 8, 1912. Mc««r< S«n.u.d Monlagn 
»nd Co, wrote tliui to Sir Felix S^huslc. Fmanci.l 
Adrifier to tho Council of Indi' 

. w;'» i’oCSt’ta 

\Vo rceeiTO tS eei»*R" r>wpe«.. 

owa *)( *d»erpeon m y hate ta .di 

■arcrapt.RaJnutf'thOiH.pcr^^^ tli.twop.it thn 

at tho market I”'*®® ‘ ,t t'lC r"«*» rulmg 

•Urerdowntojoiir aeeo 

ontlio Jay. aecount. Wo abotiM not in 

Hank of ICnRland lor ^ . . . and price* woiiM 

tho lP4«t -.ridilocise in the past, bo run 

not as has been tho '"’njtting a'lrcr Ibo IHnk ot 
wp against yon • • ■ ,■,,£[« oceurrenoo just noiy that 
Hngland is such on ’ g'g comment. We partievlarly 
our doing so would ®’'® Edwin Montsgu [I’nder 

do not earo about "PP . j,, and brother of tho head of 
Bccrctnry ot State ‘yd Montagu and Co.] on this 
thcCrm of Mos""*,?,. ,n,„t be obriout to you. We do 
matter for reason* tour dose rclition.hip totJiia 
not see. hoiYOTcr. . j^to against tho India Conneila 
contlcmsn „h «s it they conscientiously think 

doing busion’* "'“aTantogo to do ao.’ 

that It li to thow the India 

It 19 cvi o« .gcont any knowledge of the 
Office «i«hc. ^,de public. Various arrange. 

tmnuctio" ,l,irri"5 >l'" •M.ir to 

ment. wr™ jlM..*. Simi.el Mont.ci. i Co, 

.n.t in ■>»« ^ „„ ,ou ni„rt 

ray tlwy " n‘ pvoont, on),- Ui Bom- 

„a,iraV,ilily <> ,,i„g to CBculta until tl, „i 

hoy, .ua P»' ’ ’ 


[JiNUAttV lpl3. 

i" will ru* f,f the bn;'.' The fur the trericf 

ii ijlftiDU* — 


, , niigtirreuti 

•linosl wfekty, and It IS s fry poisililo that no otiO will 
aiiapi-ct an)l»i.fiK iinmiul i* ouurii.gif we tend ailtrr 
there (•liilil it riarhr* iU Ji itiiiation). On lU other 
hand.'i raelically ro alilpm* nt* .rt i «er niilrloCatciitta, 
Iwyond fry iiiolerat. ones, rl i j/liiig on b* half of tho 
Indian (loierriinent, and 1 Ixliorc that the moment it 
Ik- •wiin-a known that 2'Si,()<si/, is learing JxxiJon for that 
•(iiarter it will lju almost Irnpoisthls to he*}) thnaecrrt 
any longer,* 

In nij.uci- lo ft ts^loplinne ii.rjuiry on Norrci- 
Imt l.'l, 1D12, MtnsrK. Kiir.ii'I Montagu i Co. 
wrote to the In*lia OHics a kttop, in whkli the 
following ippr-arr ' — 

• AUhougli your or.l.ra barn bivn largx. they formed 
at lliws but a portion of our hiisini is (which inrolrca a 
eon.ideraWo numb, r of client*), and .rii.iicii.e we bit 
jo.tified in d.rutg ng the rafnes nffhoin ili.iiUwith 
whom tiodiJ business on the samnOsyiM with you it 
I. BO mtfo praaicihle to di.cnlangl*- from the list those 
Te^I. ' I'-*') to iJenlIfy the grapo 

onxs^ r* ■’'iV'J'ii'ston M lo imply that wo were 
most cnh.nced price, we rpolest 

duraiinnAf holdings of silrpr during ■*(],# entire 
acs** and • Jr'' '"®«‘h« on * Tery limited 
wh ch wi "l; '’dh ether bii.ines* 

ItH^rltaTd In- r ‘T*' ** •“hniitling tendera to 
fad tuk- "'hef kfC'gn (torernmenis. A* a matter e( 

eoiisidrr^a not amount to £fl,0»iOl, nbieh, • 

JO.. ll„i S' •' •>OOOM OOT p.rl ot 

It » ol.vio,„ 11, 

„ ‘i-i’ 'O'- r..tr porrosra. At •• 

° ° "’'"OH in future .r,.i, II, e„i' ■ 

!Z — 

■rent present bsin™ hebt r » 

■iiou,:.t ought h, "'iJ' 

«.o«..,vou!ih,. V. 

0«t..,,.rao, it , I rrT^ 

lu^iou r.,„ t, 

posited in V 1 , Should be.lo- ■ 

posited in koghtid with Enoli,!. k- , 

nol rot., of i„t„„t .„a ' . 

b.».a..tcou.ia.„h„.Mjro;;::::'"^’'"””'^ 
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GOPYRICHT ACT, 1911, 

^ BY 

MR.’NAYAN H. PANDIA, M.I., W..B, 


the 16th December 1911, an Act of fair- 
ly reaching importance to Britieb autbora 
1 received the sign manual of. HU Majeaty 
in England. It is called the Copyright Act, 1911, 

^ and 5a divided into 37 aectiona, the last aection of 
'tlhe Act providing that it ahall come into operation 
in the United Kingdom on the 1st July 1912, and 
in any other Britiab popsesavon to which the Act 
extends, on the proclamation thereof within that 
possession by the Governor. Power ia further 
reserved to the various British legislatures to pass 
such supplemental legislation as they may think 
fit. The Act protects tnlir alia all kind of ltt«' 
rary work which iuoludee compilations, and also 
" collection work” which includes Eooycloptodias, 
dioHonaries, year-books, newspapers, reviews, 
nagsziaes and similar periodical publceatlooe. 

^{^Au.^Oopyright aa regards an original work 
published by an author in bis own right, may be 
defined as the sols right to produce it, and as 
regards an unpublisbed work, the sole right to 
publish it or any material portion thereof. Copy- 
right carries with it the right of sols enjoyment 
as regards the publication, translation, dramatisa- 
tion, converting a non-dracustic work into a 
dramatic work, and mechanical reproduction 
'through gramophoaes, ciaematcgrapbs, etc., but 
. furly dealing with any work for the purpose of 
study, research, criticism, review or nswepaper 
summary does not constitute a breach of copy- 
right. The said exclusive right is assignable 
wholly or in part but not so as to bind tbs rerersioo 
longer than 25 years, and subsists In the author 
during bis life-time and for SO years thereafter ; 
but provision has been made in the Act for the 
reproduction of the said works by other pemna 
before the expiration of the said period of 60 


years Upon tbo payment of a royalty of 10 per 
cent of the published price, to his heirs. Provision 
has also been made in the Act for eompelling a 
refractory owner of a copyright in respect of tho 
publication of a deceased author, to grant a 
license to (he applicant to reproduce the'work ou 
such terms as the Court may impose. 

Civil remedies.— 'Where copyright in any work 
has been infringed, the owner has within three 
years from the infringement, all such remedies by 
way of restraining breach of confidence, injunc- 
tion, damages, sccounts etc., as are conferred by 
law for the infringement of a right, and with the , 
view to protect the author and facilitate proof, it 
has been enacted that the Courts should presume 
that the work enjoys a copyright, that the plaintiff 
ia the owner of it, and that the name of the 
author or publishers is correctly stated therein, 
All infringing copies of such work and ati plates 
used tor their production are deemed to becomo 
the property el the owner of the copyright, 
but if the defendant proves that he believed in 
good faith and after reasonable inquiry that no 
copyright subsisted in the work, the plaintiff will 
only be entitled to ao injunction, and the Court 
will not restrain by order the construction of & 
building which is alleged to lufrings the plaintiff’s 
copyright, but will leave him to seek bia remedy 
in damages, t 

Importaiion of copies. — Copies made outside 
the United Kingdom of any work in which copy- 
right subsists, which if made fn the United King, 
dona would infringe copyright and as to which 
the owner of -the copyright has given notice to the 
Oomtniasioner of Customs that he desires that such 
copies should not be imported into the United 
Kingdom, shall not be allowed to be imported, but 
the Oommissioner of Customs may require to be 
first satisfied that the copies do in fact infringe 
the applicant’s copyright and may require security 
to be deposited for the reimburaement of any ex- 
penses and damages. 
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INDIA'S MONEY IN LONDON 


»,« -We hftVB oodoabtit wiu B » 

country. 'V e na » >„\,ieVi U cainvng 

. I tn tba movernant whicn h 
Btimulu3 to tne the lofty 

»lr»g* ev"y a.J, ft. .„M- 

li!o giving elements through 

tions which h.v. Sro»» 
eenlnrie. ol snper.tUioo .nd g 

-‘•r*"';:“L“h:ngtt“^ ,„.„,th. 

clent jnfluence Uutne 

notion. 'V.»vegeeo.l,.n.h.d^__^^^^^ 

?::''ho;r :tm receive the welcome 
„h,me.naw. h.p „lision 

it deserve. «l the h i„„a, ot those 

in g.ner.1, moio e.pecielly e* *he 

r,h^.!ree lively e»^ intelligent interest rn 

time-honoured toithoith. Hindu.. 

|»0\l'S MOSEY IH LOBOOM. 

I. THE HON. MR. UANMOlIMiDltS BAHJI. 


■HEriiieationoIth, Gold St.nd.rd ^erv. 

,U hvlgtept inlhi. country nnd tb.U^ 

t .„,o„ntoiO-.hll.l.nc.sinI..nden....g.- 

ging the ellention ot the Commerc.l 0™”“"''^ 

^ ° itT _.mf IT Tpnl cold eUnaatQ 

ior some time post. IVe want E 

.„a not on. in name only .• th. prc.ent Gold 

Standard in this country eppear. to he IhoW” 

amount o! Oa.h Balance, held in London .a ng 
ly considered to he unjn.l to 111,, country. Them 
canbenodouhtoi the t.et that the policy oi 
heeping large h.al.nce. in London ..d g..."g 
Urge La to- Eeghsh Danh. ™ 

nominal inl.re.t U .trongty di.app.oved ot by the 

Indiao Herohants. It vrould rne.n . gre.. h.ng 

lor commerce and induatry here, were . large 
part ot these balance, kept in Ibis c.nnlr, .nd 
advance-s made to indigenous concerns. I would 
not press for the transfer el .11 the c.h baUnem 
to this country. Tbs Sccrct.ry ot SUl. may keep 
.. tench r« is riquired to cope with his engage- 


ments tor a limited period, Bay 12 
qumtionot heavy ei.h bilanes. - f 

this year by th. abnormal increase and by the 
uotorlunate admimion ot the laet (In respon.o to a 

Hirentiontroo a Labour Member) by the Govern- 
ment that money i. .ometime. borrowed at 3} 

„r cent and loaned at 2) per cent. Every con ro- 
ver., i. likely to run into extreme, and I tear 
the controversy regarding «ie eiirrenc, policy h.B 
done ». But leaving »»!» the extremes I 
think that the Government will do well in chang- 
ing it. prc.ent policy and tcanslcrcing a largo 
part ot iU 0..h BaUnee. to thi. country whereby 

L rat. ot interest in thi. country may romam 

lowand give f.cilil, totr.d. and commerce. I may 
be allowed to quote the tollowing word, ot B.r 
JamcBegbic, Secretary and Ireaeurer. Banket 
Bombay, in .upport ot my el.tement : A fw 
ago th. Government ot India were convinced 
that it wa. necessary to relax part ot the rmtric- 

tion. placed on the Bank, b, allowing them to 

bortow in London under certiin conditions, and 
prtpo,od to legislate accordingly. It that alien- . 

had been earrUd out i‘ ''““’r. 
long way toward, preventing the higher level, 
hslng reached by Bank rale in ordinary year. 
There would not lor example have been an eight 

percent, rat. in Bombay to-day. The proposal, 
were however vetoed by the S.oret.r, oi State. 

Various reason, were given tor that d.oi.ion, but 
with ail due deference to the London authorities 
i„m, humble opinion they tailed to appreciate 
the tact that the public already labour under .e- 
vero conditions in the money market largely caused 
by the mao.gemont ot the treasury balances. The, 
tailed to rceognis. that it was duo to th. public 
to endeavour to mitigate tliose conditions by re- 
laxing the extreme restrictions placed on the po- 
wers ot the Presidency Binksand so enabling the 
banks to afford some measure of relief to the 
public in the form ot lowering the high level of 
bonk rate during the busiest montlis of tbe year. 
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It W!V9 not tU< fault of Uie Government of ImlK 
or tUe PcemJeney Bmke thot tlio pi-opcMjU wm 
not carried tlirougli. Tlita is n quselion that di- 
rectly nff^cts tho whole business cniitnnnily. Ik it 
for them to consider whether thoy aro rr.nkent to 
conduct their business on tho bssis of bank rato 
and allow tho conilitiuns uucler whicii that mto is 
regulated to remain as rigid as limy now nre." 

n. NOTH BY THC r,niri)U. 

Tho corrPspon4fi>ce that hss pas-sod between 
Messrs, Samuel Montagu Co. and tho India 
VOttioe which foams the sutijsc* of a P irhamcntiiry 
. White Paper leecntly issued eliyvra cleoly ibat in 
tho recent purchases of silver, tho India Ollirc K.is 
undoubtedly acted iu tho best interesle of India, 
the transaction resulting in a saving of 7.*il«khs 
to the Indian Esebequer. 

Oq January 8, 1012, Messrs Samuel Montagu 
and Oo. wrote thus to Sir Felir Bcbuatei, Fmanci >1 
Adviser to tho Council of India : — 

|\7e ventaaro to mabe a suggestion to vou with regard 
to eUrer purchiies/or too Indian Ciorerinncnt which 
you msy consider as of value Onr proposal is U»n. 

‘ aVe reoniro eonsigomenta from epceial clienta ot our 
own of SiUer peenliarty adipted to conisge purposes, 
’arcrsgiiig about T'O^OOd'. per week, which n« hare to <>cll 
at the market priec<. We suggest that we put tins 
siUer down to your ocoouat at tho mscketpiiceirulin- 
on tho dare we make the sale, and deposit it in tho 
Kank ol UngUnd tor jonr oceottot. We sbonW wot in 
tho least disturb the mirKct . . ■ and prices wonlil 
not aa has Iwcn the InTanaWe oeo in tho past, bo run 
up Bgamat you. . . . Putting silrcr into the Bant of 
England is such an creryday ooeufreneo jnsl now that 
our doing so would create no comment. We particularly 
do not care abnul approaching Edwin Montagu [Under 
Secretary of State for India, and brother of the head of 
tho hrm of Messrs Samuel Montagu and Co.] on this 
tnalter for reasons that must be obvious to you. We do 
not see, however, that our closo reiitionship tothis 
gentleman should mil tato against tho India CouueUa 
doing business with us it they conacientiously think 
that It IS to their adrantago to do so.’ 

It is evident frovi the Icttcis that the India 
Office wished to prevent any knowledge of the 
transaction being made public. V-ariens nrr.ango* 
inents wore made lor shipping tho silver to India, 
and in enft tetter Messvs. Samuel Montagu Jt Oo 
say they 'would urge on jou TOiwt etrnngty the 
ndiisability of shipping, a* present, only to Uom- 
bay, and not anything to Calcutta until the cat 


U ivtll eiit cf the bag.’ Tlio rca«on for the eectfcy 
in obvioHs : — 

'Bombay is acciiilomcl to roccivc l»rg(! coiniginicat* 
almost victWy, and it is very posivWc tlist no o"® ''' ' 
suspect aojtlimg iinususl is oceuring if we «eii‘i »>ivcr 
there (until it rtsches its dtsllnallon). 
h*od.'praeticalIy no siiipnicnts are t ier iiiiilotof.aieiius, 
beyond very maderato ones, eicqiti’ig oo behalf of ‘".o 
Indian Covrriimeot, and I bcUoae that Ihemomt-otit 
become* known that 2i'O,00n/, in leaving l/mdon for tnai 
(jusrterit sviHbo almost Impossible to V.v^y Uwsaecret 
any longer.' 

In answer to ft t'-lepliono inquiry on Novem- 
ber IJ, 1912, .Messrs, Sur.uM Montagu A- Co. 
wrote to the India Oflic9 a letter, in vvbieii the 


following ippeare : — 

* AUlioogh yoUT orders Imvo ticen largo, they formed 
at times but a portion of o'lr business (which inrolvcs a 
considersbio number of clients), snd supposing wo felt 
juatiCed in divulging the names of theae tlknts with 
whom wo did business on tho same days a* with you it 
IS no mere praeiicsMo to disentuDgin from tlic list these 
whifli proiidojenr silrertlisn to identify Ibegrspo 
froma/bieU any giien drop of wine bad been obtained. 
Ifthoobjoet of the ipicstion is to imply that wo were 
engaged in a conspiracy to pile up isrgo stocks of silver 
and sell them to you at an eniuooed pslflo, wo protest 
most indignantly against such sn {mputatiOR. At no 
lime 'oere eur holdings of silver during 'the entire 
duration ef your orders more thin oq a very limited 
scsie, and then only in connection nltb other business 
which we had in hand, such si subinitling tenders to 
lliaril and other foreign Oovcrnmcnti. As a matter of 
fact, when your first order reached us on March R our 
cntireateck ofsilicrdid not amount to 20,000/, wbich, 
considetiof' the acalo of normal husinoav, whethor as 
dealera or brokers, is a qiiaytlUr iirv/fpratfe. Asa 
wiatteT ot fact itiough this dons hot in the least toucli tins 
c|ueation, tho bulk of this paltry sum figured in our 
\k>oI>s at over tho price at which we eieculcd any part ot 
your first order.' 

It IS obvious that a good deil of ciptinl has 
been made out oF tliis for pi'ty purposes. At 
theemic limo we tnn»iot help thinking that tho 
host interests of InilU require tbit tlio Secretary 
©I Slate for India should in future rigidly cut 
down the onorrooui Xiidlsn cvsii balvnccs which 
aro nt present being held in Londoa aod every 
attempt ought to bi niido to keep as mucb ol 
them as p09.«ihlo with the flovernment of India. 
Oft the faro of it it looks ratlur Imrd on tho 
Indian tas piyer that vnst Kiinis sboniil be do- 
posiled in KngUtid with l^ngVish bankers nt nomi- 
nal nUaof jiiterest and yet honowings ehouU 
bo made at considerably higher rates. 
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COPYRIGHT &GT, 19t1. 


MR.‘KAYAN H. PANDIA, «.A., iT.n. 


[\N tba 10th Decftajber 1911, an Act of far- 
teaching Itnportanee to British aathors 
received the sign manual of. His Majesty 
in England. ■ It is called the Copyright Act, 1911, 
and is divided into 37 sections, the last section of 
\ the Act providing that it shall come into operation 
intheTTcited Kingdom on thelst July 1912, and 
In any other British possesaion to which the Act 
extends, on the proclamation thereof within that* 
possession hy the Governor. Power is further 
reserved to the various British legislatures to pass 
such supplemental legislation aa they may thiolr 
fib. The Act protects inUr alia all kind of lite. 
rary work which iocludes eoopiUtioas, and els^ 

" collection work” which iocludes Eocycloptodias, 
dictionaries, year-books, newspapers, reviews, 
msgatines and similar periodical publioabione. 

^{^Ati.—Oopyright as regards an original work 
puhlisheJ by an author in bis awn right, may bo 
defined as the sole right to produce it, ands^ 
regards an uopublisbed work, the sole right to 
publish it or any material portion thereof. Oof^. 
tight carries with it the right of sols enjoyment 
BS regards the publication, translation, dramatis^, 
tion, converting a non-dramatio work into a 
dramatic work, and mechanical reproductioo 
through gramophones, cinematographs, etc., bi|t 
fairly dealing with any work for the purpose of 
study, research, criticism, review or newspaper 
summary does not constitute a breach of copy, 
right. The said exclusive right is sssIgnaHie 
wholly or in part but not so as to bind the reversi^ 
longer than 25 years, and subsists in the author 
' during bis life-time and for 60 years thereafter • 
' bnt provision has been made in the Act tor the 
reproduction of the said works by other pecBOns 
before the expiration of the said period of qq 


years upon the payment of n royalty of 10 per 
cent of the published price, to his heirs. Provision 
has also been made in the Act for compelling a 
refractory owner of a copyright in respect of the 
publication of a deceased author, to grant a 
license to the applicant to reproduce the' work on 
such terns as the Court may impose. 

Cioil rem«fiC8.— Where copyright in any work 
has been infringed, the owner has within three 
years from the infringement, all such remedies by 
way of restraining breach of confidence, injunc- 
tion, damages, accounts etc., as are conferred by 
law for the infringement of a right, and with the-, 
view to protect the author and facilitate proof, it 
baa been enacted that the Courts should presume 
that the work enjoys a copyright, that the plaintiff 
is the owner of it, and that the name of the 
author or publishers is correctly stated therein, 
All iofringtng copies of such work sod all pistes 
used for their production are deemed to become 
the property of the owner of the copyright, 
but if the defendant proves that he believed lo 
gow] faith aud after reasonable inquiry that no 
copyright subsisted in the work, the plaintiff will 
only be entitled to an injunction, and' the C^urt 
will not restrain by order the construction of a 
building which is alleged to iatringe the plaintifi’s 
copyright, but will leave him to seek his remedy 
in damages. 

Importation of copies.— Copies made outside 
the tTnited Kingdom of any work in which copy, 
right aubsiats. which if made in the tTnited King- 
dom would infringe copyright and as to which 
the owner of the copyright has given notice to the 
Oommieaioner of Customs that ho desires that such 
copea should not be imported into the United 
Kingdom, shall not be allowed to be imported but 
the Commissioner of Customs may require to be 
first satisfied that the copies do in fact infri 
llM .ppi;«oC, copyright .Bd mo, Kguiro „o„rit J 
to be deposited for tbe reitnbi,rsar...»i ^ 


» deposited toe th« rsimhursemsol of 
penses and damages. 


any ex. 
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Special Prouisiena.— In tUo caso of a work ot 
joint authorsliip, copyriglit Rubaisti during tho 
life of tho author who first dies and o. term of fifty 
years after, or during tho life of tho author who 
dio 3 last, whichever period ia tho longer, and 
failure on tho part of ono of tho joint nulhoTB to 
satisfy the conditions conferring copyright does 
not detract from the full rights of tho otherB. In 
tho case of a posthumous work, copyright Bubsiets 
until the data tho publication with tho 
consent or acquiescence of the owner, and 50 years 
thereafter, and the tight ia deemed to subsist in tho 
owner of the manuscript for the time being. In tho 
case of Government publications, the copyright be- 
longs to Government and continues for a period of 
50 years from the date of the first publication of the 
work. In the case of a photograph, copyright aub- 
eista therein for e. like period from the making of 
the original negative from which the photograph ie 
derived, The Englieh law of copyright may be 
applied to foreign works by an Order in Council. 

By a notification of the Government of India 
in the Legislative Department, No. 60 dated 
Simla, the 30th October 1012, the English Copy- 
right Act, 1911, was proclaimed in India audit 
was directed that the Act should come into opera- 
tion in British India from the date of the eaid 
publication. This welcome measure probably does 
away with the old Act XX., of 1847 enacted for 
the encouTagement of learning in the teiiitories 
subject to the Government of the East India 
Company. 

In connection with the law o! Copyright, it may 
be interesting to mention the case of Tompkins r, 
Ilallick, (133 Massachussots, 32), a case of the re- 
production from memory by an auditor of an un- 
ptinted pUy represented for the pecuniary benefit 
of its author. Tho Court said, “ Mr. Charles 
Dickens was an accomplished reader of selections 
from his own works. It he had selected a story 
which had never been selected or copyrighted, 
there would have been no right on the part of an 


auditor to report it, phonographically or other- 
wise, so as to avail himself of tho copy by a aubee- 
quent oral delivery by himself or another to 
whom ho might transfer it. Tho genius of Mr. 
Dickens was essentially dramatic. If he had aeon 
fit to prepare and road himself a dr^a, repro- 
fionting its various eharaetera, Buch a literary pro- 
duction would not have beon any less protected 
than a written discourse or lecture. Nor can it 
be perceived that if, instead of reading eueb a 
drama himself, be had permitted it to be repre- 
sented on the stage, which ia but a reading by 
several persona instead of one, accompanied by 
music, scenery and tho usual ncecesorles of the 
eUgo, bis rights as an author to protection would 
be in any way diminished.” 

New corrections and additions to an old work 
may become lha subject matter of copyright. A 
person who employs another for remuneration to 
compile a book for him, may be entitled to the 
copyright in the book. Tho matter depends upon 
agreement express or implied. Ik should be noted 
that a true and proper abridgment, being the re- 
Bult of InUlligent labour and literary skill, con- 
densing into a small compass the substance of a 
comparatively laige work by retrenching unncces- 
eary and uninteresting circumstances, and con- 
veying the sense in fresh language, is a new and 
meritorious work, and does not infringe the copy- 
right of the larger work. But a colorable abridg- 
ment which is a work of scissors and paste rather 
than of intelligent labour and literary skill, U an 
infringement of copyright. 

Under the English law of copyright made 
applicable to India, it is likely that the law of 
piracy will receive further elucidation, but in this 
connection it is necessary to bear in mind that 
ecctioo 31 of tho English Act abrogates the 
common Law of England and therefore ErgUsb 
coses decided before the Act of 1911 was passed 
wm have to be used with circumspection in similar 
cases coming before the Courts in India, 
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UK. K, a. krishn^mi aitab, e. a. 

A2 ..tio.. to- 

Ameeica ia proud ot ^ “j^nd ia \r— d u^*“- 
which ia attached to ^ d IndU justly Uhca 

?2ri'”hr3*aud"s. - »■' 

ariatocraoy. 

ll UHL the IhaiahOtaere broueM uhder the 

ioUttenoe oi BhEliaheducatioh .pmdf' •» 

. mohtal E-eath- waa the ideal «hs« ™ « 
teth 10, Chluriea b.lore -be oa«i«". 

attempts ol the great ttational leadem i P« 
wa„ lh,a,i.bly directed toward, 
aommunily Otto .ppr.aim.to ‘“f 

Uental eoieoce >o»opo'“-d **'* “ '“ ' u„,i 

“teileetual aristmt.acp ol 
eacluaiod .1 «b.r branebea.i ho.wledgm Id-.ta» 
look auch a firm root oh the dower ol the Mian 
iut.ll.ot that the materi.i world was r.g.r e M 

■ amereilluaiohiooualderabl. 

• to deductive aud abstract .cieoe.s, » 

toiuductivoaud ooucretoectertce,. ’tb. d.g J 

ol labour does uot appear to have euter.d r.lo tb 

■ e.uc.ptlouolth.Brahmau.aud.hed^.10^ 

' scieuces b.ari.g o„ iadustr.e, wa, 

Ihecultivalioool natural eoteuco 
■ as aubsldiary to m.taphy.lcal aud med.cal am»c- 
But the iuduetries oi the country 
Luds ol people who were " 

Irorngeberalioulo generation and bad 
a d«LeI manual d.aterlty that could no. 
:„;L.d. Bor all Claeses ol the —^7 
..Ural merit waa coneidored to bo an rodtspenm 
ble tiualidcatlen lor a re.p.ctabl. ...to. - «™‘7- 
Until .cirnliho ind”'"”’ “"bods broogbt about 


;;^^n.l development ol ‘bo md»stme. in 
the West, the tollowing ol purely spiritual 
lll ideals in India - -‘‘e-ded 
mendablo progress on the ethical os we 
matialaide. Ihe tollowing extract Irom one o 

the despatches ol Sir. Ihoma. Munroo, the great 

atatesman, who ruled over this Preeidcncy in the 
earlier part ol the nineteenth century bear out 
the troth ol the above assertion 

arlthoiebc, the' P™'"™ 

Iglsls^ss; 

S'™ f „a II eirihsatioa is to bccooie so arliclo ol 
SX'ta».eo Eoglaod af lodia, ■ am eoavraoed that 

EogUod will 8*10 hytho imparted cargo. 

But while tho inlalleclual classes in India 


BUS Will,, vuu ... 

contsntsd themsslves with carrying mental acienco 
to a high pilch cl perlecllon and neglected physical 
Bciance to a most serious eitent, the learned men ^ 
’in the West carried on researches in natural 
ecisneo and such a marvellous progress was achie- 
ved that Western indnstrisiism was enabled to 
cheapen production and place within the reach ol 
the poorer classes comlorts and lurn.iea ol lite 
which they could not h.vo commanded belore. 
Tho cheap product, o! the Western industries 
aooded .11 the markets which were previously the 
monopoly oi the Indian m.uutaeturers and 
Bwamped out tho comparatively dearer Indian 
product. The. relative indualiial positlona ol 
India and England were reversed within hall a 
century alter Bit Ihom.s Munroe penned the 
despatch mentioned above. Ibis was M- 
lowed by the Oew ol wealth Irem the East to the 
-Weat to a degree that the resultant poverty could 
not bo viewed with unconcern even by tho 
philoBophio East. Intha meantime, EoglUh educa* 
lion advanced with rapid stride, in India. But 
belore Euglish education had .nfficiont timo,t» 
iutplant in the minds ol the cultured r- ■ 
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dcfiiro for dcquirinff knowle<lgo in rntural Bcif-nca 
Rnd for uUltsiog such knonleilgo in tho ItnproM' 
ineDt of Indian industries industrial progress in 
the West bad advanced by leaps and bounds. The 
Indians of the present day are confronted with 
the difEcolty of carrying on an uphill work in 
industrial matters in tho face of the powerful 
competition from the 'Western manufacturers, 
who are more than half a century in advaneo 
of us in the race for industrial progress. They 
are hampered by the circumalante that they hatt 
little or no training in modern industrial mothode 
and have no other means of acquiring practical 
knowledge in them than by sitting at tbe feet of 
the Western manufacturers and learning such 
lessons as they may be prompted by pure genero- 
eity to impart. Englub education has opened 
tbe minds of tho cultured classes to these draw* 
backs in our iodustrial system and there is a 
general discontent with tho existing state of 
* things. The anxiety to achieve progress with 
rapid strides to make up for lost time, brings in 
its train spasmodic efforts to assimilate complex 
manufacturing and other institutions in tbe Indian 
iodustrial polity which are mostly barren of 
success, The failure brings about a reacUon in 
the minds of the public, and in several places all 
efforts towards joint stock enterprise are viewed 
with suspicion. The lofty spiritual and ethical 
ideals that ought to guide the actions of tbe com* 
^'s.w'.yj Vo wnwA, Vno moraV Aegraha- 

tion attending failure iu bueinese concerns. More* 
over, the intellectual and other forces that are 
at work in the country as a result of English 
education for the last half a centuiy and more, 
are altogether different in nature and inteneity 
from those that were at play at any former period 
of Indian History, The philosophy and ecienceof 
the West have wrought a complete change in the 
minds of Indiana educated on Western linee. Kail- 
ways and modern commerce have necessitated the 
commlDgling of all sections of the community to an 


extent that could not have been dresmtofa 
century or two ago. The sublime beatitude of 
the spiritual Ideal of hi* forefatheni fades away 
from the minds of tie Hindu in tbe presence of 
the marvellous results achieved by Western aclcoce 
In promoting tbe material comforts end luxuriee 
of man. The ideslistic civilisation of the Hindu 
is brought Into sharp conflict with the realistic 
civilisation of tbe West. The desire for material 
eplendour has taken as much hold of the IJrabman, 
who»6 ideal from time imtncmorUl hu been held 
to be ‘plain living and high thinking/ as of the 
members of other classes accustomed to regard 
ceremonial pageants and luxurious living as the 
occtesary accompanimeots of a decent existence. 
Material wealth and power are gradually displac- 
ing lotelligcnee, education and hereditary prwtigo 
as factors determining superiority In exist povi- 
tion. It would be impossible to find et the pre- 
sent lime a Vathisbta who tbongh able to command 
the adoration of Emperors would reside fo a 
Parnatalt and live n life of simpHeity and 
charity. Even if there could be one of such a 
elampitbereis no guarautee that ho would command 
any regard worth tbe name. It is now too much 
to expect the educated Hindu to regard the ' 
epiritua! and ethical excellence that may be im- 
parted to tbe Uvea of tbe cultured classes in the 
land by tbe idealism of tbe East as a sufficient 
compensation for tbe loss on the material side, . 
The moral and material evils that have accom- 
panied iodustrial development in the West do not 
in any way abate his admiration for tbe West ; 
and he retorts with some reason that if tbe 
Eastern intellectual giants with their motto for 
eelffessness and charity had applied themselves to 
the study of natural sciences they would have 
been able to regulate industrial development in 
directions beneficial to the maintenance of public 
morality in its full vigour and calculated to confer 
the greatest good on the largest number of people. 
The spiritual temperament of tho present day 
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hall . century o! Eoglieb eduction. Ibe 
T ..u c rrell ns to belt-educted Indian 
doTot relic in . ptnp« 

lubour nnd toy consider it d.gr.ding to p..to» 
„.„ .uch nl tbe domelic duties es to oeultae 

oin Hindu bousebold bed been diech.rg.ng .. . 
letter oicou™, Ibe «.nt. oi to cou.„u„ty 
„ . ,hol. b.r. been multiplied to .ucb .u ..tot 
tot most o! to people b.ve to liv. beyond torn 
mean,. HerrUge, rehicb is • «er.«ent .ecord.»g 
to Hindu religion, be. com. to be regurd^ 
„ .n occcion lor negotUtion, bet.een to 
parent, ol tb. p.rli.s, o! . cb.ruct.r »b,cb mu, 
meketorrorst usurer blush lor eb.m., Thougb 
here .nd there we beer some ..press, on. ol demp- 
probalion oi to practice, .till no honwit.tompt 
L yet been made to translate to e.nt.m.nt. 

eapreesed in words to practice, the .duetto 
o! women ba, not yet been taken up ^tb to 
esmestuess tot ought to be displayed m to 
matter. Tbougb aibool. hare been opnrf for 
6i*,.o!.r«e to Hiodu, are concerned lemal. 


oduction h« not gone beyond tbe clement.,, 

.tags, e.ccpt in' very rnrn instnnees. The 
eduentod Indian urges as his cense lor screwing 
as much money .s possible from bis f.tber-in- 
law, tot bis wife has no stronger nttractions ton 
her phy.ic«l cbsrms end the presents tot she may 
bring him. No doubt tbe Hindu witn 
of to present d.y is . MirrflAu, a ilaha- 
baga and a Ciiayevaanugaiua. But cn aha 
be Bftid to be his sahadharnuuihan except as 
ooe engaged in preparing euch household articles 
as are required for ceremonial occasions, and 
Biandiog by him on aueb occasions without com- 
prehending what is being done by him ? Is she, . 
except in rare instances, capable of understanding 
his hopes and aspirations in life and of intelligently 
sympatbiaing with him and helping him in his 
efforts to attain them ? No doubt she U willing 
to do everytbiug for her husband but she has not 
tbe capacity to understand fully what his real 
dkarma is and hence intelligent help cannot 
always be expected of her. Keen natural intelli- 
gonce and sturdy common sense no doubt enable 
her to so regulate her behaviour as to make 
the boeband realise that in^eome departments of 
domeatie life at least, he baa a useful helpmate. 
But it has to be considered- whether eonjs 
degree of culture will not be necessary to enable 
the wife to exercise a wholesome influence as 
mistress of the household. Neither Medieval 
nor modern India Las realised that real national 
progress is possible only when there is intelli. 
gent and hearty co-operation between the 
male and tha female sections of the community, 

■ Tbe sterner sex though outwardly assertive is vir. 
tually in the leading strings of tha so-called 
weaker ooe and the absence of co-operatioQ 
heavy drag on. natural 


between them 

progress. Turning to matters social na uqu 
that personal aggrandisement is tbe chief factor 
influencing men's conduct in almost all departments 
of human activity. The yearning for higher edu. 
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cation is mostly -ffitii » view to tnrn tiie acquired 
culture into a means of securing wealth. The 
University degree is regarded merely »« a stamp 
of the candidate’s fitness to he taken into service ; 
and this leads to young men being made to 
undergoing education in various branches of know- 
ledge without any thought being bestowed on the 
question whether guch acquired knowledge could be 
turned to a practical account and could be utihsed 
for the benefit of tbeir fellow-men. Tha paucity of 
monied men ready to venture their capital on new 
onterprisea, which the educated young men may 
be competent to work, no doubt eceounte to 
some extent for the scientific knowledge acquired 
in colleges not being turned to practical use. But 
what about the spectacle of rich young men 
who do not stand in need of their own earnings 
to support tbeir living in decent style striv- 
ing to get petty situations in Government offices 
without even thinking of continuing the scientific 
studies begun at the colleges or carrying on re- 
search work even on a limited scale? If o syste- 
matic attempt bos yet been made by educated 
Indians to transmit even a portion of the 
knowledge acquired to the masses by bringing 
out treatUca in Vernacular languages oo euch 
ecientUie subjects as would bs useful to the 
public. A love of ease and a desire to get 
the maximum of personal comfort with the 
minimum of exertion are the besetting weaknessea 
of educated Indiana^ which La scarcely wnrUiy nt 
the descendants of the great men of the past who 
devoted their whole life-time to the acqoisitiOD 
of knowledge, or of the students of Western liter- 
ature and science whose exponents hare left 
monuments of stupendous industry. 

The state of circumstances described above fa 
no doubt the necessary accompaniment of what 
may be styled the fernenUtive period of Indian 
history. But can such a state of things be 
allowed to continue, without any attempt at 
reformation f The answer must be in the 


moat emphatic negative. But the reformation 
mast be st'irtcd and engineered not by a 
single individual, however high his moral and 
mental calibre may be, but by a body of 
persons heartily working for the purpose. Such a 
body will have Cist (1) to take stock of the exist- 
ing Btatoof things, (2) to ascertain whether there 
has been real ptogrea-j or only virtual ratrograsalon 
as compared with the elate of things that prevailed 
in the anterior periods of our national life, (3) to 
try to ascertain what causes contributed to the pro- 
gress or retrogression ; in what manner the benefi- 
cient causes may be rendered more efTeetive to- 
wards enabling future progress to bs made at more 
rapid strides; in what way the forces that acted in 
the past towards retrogression may be neutrAlised 
and finally (4) to devise a method of action which 
could be adopted by tb> community without feel- 
ing that there is a sudden flight at a tangent from 
the course that has hitherto been pursued by them. 
As even the most representative of associations 
could not pretend to lay detailed plans o! work 
for the various and varied departments of human 
activity, the best way to set about to work 
will be to settle once for all whether the purely 
spiritual and ethical ideals that have been hither- 
to held up before the nation for centuries together 
could be approximated at all under the modern 
conditions; whether ideals concerned with the 
phenomenal world ought not to be tacked on 
tplvAuaV and etbicat and if 

eo, what sort of ideals ought to be adopted 
lor the purpose. Before pronouncing on the 
suitability or othernUe of the ideaU hitherto ac' 
cepted it will be necessary to carry on an fnvesti' 
gation as to whether there has beenan honest attempt 
towards approximating such ideals ; whether ahy 
Rad what progress has been achieved by such a.fl 
attempt ; whether there has been any, and if bo; 
what sort of, retrogression in epite of such at* 
tempts; whether any of our present drawbacks could 
be ascribed to Bucb ideals nut having been properl? 
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attempted to be approitmated. Any attempt to 
introduce change? or reforms without Bottling the 
ideals that are to be strivenfor and without consider- 
ing what kinds of reform will facilitate the approxi- 
mation of such ideal?, will be barren of resoUa. I 
may even venture to Btato that without the guiding 
star of ideals tho national ship could bo eteereJ 
only in a Lapbazird manner and on the impulse of 
the moment instead of a well defined aim will do- 
minate tho course of action that may be followed 
from time to time. The existing usages or at 
least Beveral of them are considered by some 
BOction of the people to be necessary for the 
attainment of the spiritual ideal held forth 
before the Aryans for several centuries and 
hence could not be altered simply be- 
cause the desire for material comforts, which 
haa arisen in the minds of the men of the 
present generation, demands a change in them. 
The question that has to be considered in 
such a case will be whether a particular re- 
form that is advocated will or will not retard a 
proper apprazimatlan to the ideal. Several of the 
reforms that are needed in our society could be 
carried out without doing violence to the above 
canons even in the eyes of the most conservative 
of our people. There are others that give room 
for discussion as to whether the existing usages 
facilitate tbe approzimation of ifaa said ideals, 
whether in so doing they inflict unnecessary 
hardships on members of the community aod, 
whether tho reforms advocated (vill not secure 
the approximatlcR of tbe ideals without involving 
such hardship. There are some reforms, tbe 
necessity for which vividly forces itself upon tbe 
miods of even the most stony-hearted men at 
the moment when the misfortune sought to be 
palliated by tbe reforms actually occurs, but which 
reforms are stoutly resisted on the ground that 
the misery inflicted by the present customs are 
really no miseries at all from a spiritual point of 
viewhut are only apreparatfonfor bliss in aftttaro 


life. In such cases tho question naturally orises 
whether the mortification of the physical body 
enforced upon such members of tho community as 
have just entered the threshold of their lives will 
•bo viewed by them as preparation for a future 
blissful state and whother in the absence of such a 
consciousness the object aimed at could be secured. 
In such cases as well as in others where the present 
suOering is so very acute that the eoforcod physical 
mortification imposed upon the victims could not 
be wcoocilad with any fairness or justice, the pros- 
pect of remotespiiitual benefit is not sulScientto 
prevent feelings of indignafion arising in the hearts 
ofordinarymen against institutions that enjoin 
SQchbeartless usages. In these cases it may be pru- 
dent even for orthodoxy to desist from itsstont 
resistanco to all innovations and dovise some means 
of satisfying tbe sentiments of tho people instead 
of continuing its stubborn resistance to reform ; 
otherwise the current may get too strong 
to be forced along harmless lines and over- 
throw the embankments of orthodoxy and 
sweep away everything so as to be beyond 
recognition. Such a violent change is far from 
desirable and it is necessary to take time by tbs 
forelock and regulate matters ,10 such g 
manner es to remove the unnecoasary bardsbips 
and disabilities now imposed upon the people in 
tbe name of orthodoxy, without making 
people give up their aspirations towards the 
time honoured Aryan ideals. To impose dig. 
abilities upon persons less enlightened than our, 
eelrea under tho plea that they are necessary to 
make such peopla serve as useful helpmates to us 
betrays an amount of selfishness that could not bg 
reconciled with a healthly condition of society 
Akimsa Paramo Marma must be reckoned a^ 
a very important factor in any regulations for thg 
guidance of all progressive communities. No doubt 
cur mission as a nation is to hold before the world 
a high spiritual and elhipal ^ 
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oulward nature but may realiao tbat there are 
‘ Realities which make the shows 
Of outward nature, be they never so grand, 

Seem small, worthless and contemptible.*^ ^ 

But this mission is to be fulfilled not by undergoing 
what may be styled as material mortification butby 
developing the beauties of the phenomenal world 
in such a manner that the human heart may feel 
thankful to the .\lUmerciful Providence for placing 
such delightful ohjacts within the reach of men. 
But at the same time material pleasures ought 
not to be regarded as the he-all and end-all of 
human eslstonce. Material splendour, at the ex- 
pense nf spiritual and ethical greatness, could 
not secure real happiness to humanity. 
Material comforts ought to be made tbe hand- 
maids of ethical and spiritual progress, and the two 
ought to be made to act and to react on each 
other so as to secure mutual improvement instead 
of each being regarded as antagonistic to tbe other. 
Every social isatitution must be modelled in such 
a manner as to secure this end and any tefeim 
tbat will defeat such a purpose could not be accep- 
ted by a real patriot, When it is remembered 
" that this cataract of boiliDg life ” would 
** Rush plunging on and on to ondlesa depths 
And utter thunder till the world shall cease," 
it will be plain to all tliat the problem coucerned with 
tbe phenomenal world oust engage the attention of 
tbiukerafor myriads o! yean to come. They abould 
bo faced and solved in a manner tbat will 
secure both material happiness and spiritual and 
ethical progress'. If the material comforts are 
neglected by any community, it will find Itself 
bard pressed by other communities which do no* 
neglect such comforts and it will bo reduced tO 
a pcsitioo where it will bo compelled to strivo for 
bare existence. Spiritual and ethical progress 
may bo possible for individuals whose creators 
comtoTla may be attended to by tbe other mem* 
hors of the society, but society as a whole cannO* 
afford to disregard material comforts. As tb» 


etrengtU nf a chain is judged by its weakest link, 
no community can withstand retrogression if it 
relegates any important section of its members to 
a eoaditioQ of enforced inferiority and illiteracy. 
The principles of liberty, fraternity and equality 
ought to be translated into practice, com- 
radeship instead of blind servitude being 
expected from women as well as from , the 
lower ranks of our society. Tbe spirit of self- 
aggrandisement which at present dominatss 
the action of men ought to be discouraged 
and the motto '‘men for institutions ought 
to be substituted for “ institutions for men.” 
BimpYicVty as distinguished Irom miserTtness oug^t 
to bo the motto, and tbe homage to wealth or 
influence, when not accompanied by ethical merit, 
should be sternly discouraged. The old ideal of 
'plain living aod high thinking' should ba practi* 
catty acted up to, instead of the material mortifl* 
cation of medieval India or of tbe desire for 
material splendour and mere gratification of the 
animal appetites ebaraeteriatio of India in transi- 
tion. Inehort, the spiritual and ethical ideals 
held up before the nation from tbe remote past 
ought to bo etiU tbe guiding etara of national 
progress but the navigation of the national bark 
should be clear of the Scylla of undue idealism on 
the one band, and the Oharybdis of mere gratifi- 
cation of the aensoa and mammonism on the 
other. 

— • 

PaST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. , 

BT 

MRS. TIRU-NAVUK-ARASD. 


My thoughts and the dreams of the happy poet, 
Like tender flowers 
On fragile bowers, ‘ 

■With rain-drops heavy, yet are drooping fast. 
My heart aa If cleft by a stroke la to-day, 

With great grief wild 
Like orphaned child 

And pines for faces that have faded away. 

My .eye with the watching of time's dark flight 
, Like yon dim star 

'mid cloude af.ar 

By te.'ira half- blinded ehines with fainty light, 




THE Et. EEt. ntLCFICOV. THE SEW METROPOLITAN. 

Dr. Le(ro)>'« appo'otoirct to the Dithspric of CalCQtU and 
to the hifili oQiss ot the Metropolitan ot India in tucceialon to 
%w\vs^ vtSw ViAiA‘5% 

■oren rears of tvell merited work id the East, has ererywhere been 
hailed as a flttiog renard of a really rirtuoiii and benerolent 
career. "IDioDoyDiehop'* ii returninfi hoisa by the end of this 
month end his meBite has, from all aeeoonts, fallaa on dsaerriiig 
thouTders. Dr. Lefroy came to India some thirty-three yeart ago 
and hU iTorV in this conntry >s of no inconsiderable ralue. Be- 
sidoe his learning and bie nrtuee, he has the adrantage ofhartng 
eiorked praclicalty amnag the people. Lord Moiley is reported 
to hare said that be heartily irUhed Dr. T.efroy, the Bishop of 
iBbere, were made Ibe Ideatenanl Oorernor of tho Panjab, Tbit 
is no neaa coinpltmeDt to tho adtaiaiatratiro ability ol the new 
Metropolitaa. 
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'■ . MR. HENRY 8. L. POLAK. ■ 


^ LTflOUGH, in one form or another, tlje 
Jl Houlh African Indian question haa'beon' 
ncuta since the year 188S, nUhongh Mf. 
GaotlJii’fl sei vices to India in this part ,,f 
His Mijesty’g Dominiona have been given j,j 
unstinted mcasute ever since liia arrival here 
1893, xithonglt rrsuliitiona of protest against t)ie 
ill-treatment of resident Indiana have been passijj' 
Ttnaninioualy, Eometiinea perfunctorily, sdmetimea 
with vehement expressions of indignation, 
Congress after Congres-o, this is the fitst occixsi<>n 
that ah Indian public man has deemed it neesg. 
sary to visit this euh-contineot and make bimsqf 
acqiiaiiited frith eueh of its problems as affect t^o 
velfaro of his fellow countrymen here. It b^s 
taken almost as long for an Indian of tho froQt 
vaok to visit the Indian colonists of South Africa 
as it took for the Secretary of State for the Col^. 
aies to acquaint himself with colonial problems 
• fiiBt hand. We here earnestly trust that theexa^. 
pie set by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale will be follow^^ 

' from time to time, by euch other of lodi^'g 
leading politicians as may feel the Imperial eigntg. 
cance of the principles underlying wbat at 
sight appears to bo a question atlectirg a pal^ry 
handful uf exiled Countryman. 

■ >Whcn the news of Mr. Qokhalo’e forthcoming 
lour came to be more carefully considered by 
thoughtful people in public or private' poBitiung 
many and nuxious were the inquiries ns to (bo 
treatment that', would be accorded even to go 
distinguished an Iridiannshe, and highautboritigg 
Were nervous lest an insult should be put upon 
him by the peoplff of South Africa that wctnij 
inflame feeling in. India and aggravate an alre^jj 
trying situation.’ Everything possiblewasdon^ to 
furnish hlr. Gokhale with euch credential^ gg 
might serve to safeguard him from trouble gn<j 
moke clear his states as an unofficial envoy of the 
Indian people, coming hero with the knowledge gnj 
oy mpatby of thelndian and lajpcrinl Oovemru^tg^ 
in order to nrrest, if pos-siblo, a critic.fl congigt. 
Before leaving England, Mr. Gokhale had iiDpor. 
tant interviews with Lord Crewe, Mr. Harc^nrt, 
Sir Ricliivd Sjinmoii, the Agent GeneratinKDglgQd 
for the Union of South Africa, and Lord Gladstone, 
the Governor tienera}, and the Union OoTem\i.qnt 
were formally s^d vised of his coming tour. 


at once approached the Indian leader with an 
offer of oQlcial hospitality during his stay in the 
country. Whilst appreciating the proffered 
courtesj^’, the community felt that Mr. Gokhale 
was thmr guest and that, in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the visit took place, it would not 
beadvis.ab)e to accept tho Government’s offer ta 
provide suitable accommodation in each centre 
that ho visited. The offer' of a private railway 
a.aIoon for himself and party was, however, grate* 
fully accepted, upon the condition that all fares 
were to be paid by the community. Upon Sir. 
Qokhale’a arrival at Capetown whore nearly 600 
teiegramsof welcome awaited him he was received 
“by an officer of the Immigration Department who 
was placed on special duty during his stay in order 
to /iciVtiAio enrefffng arrangements, an/ tdis 
gentleman accompanied him tbroughout the tour. 
At Capetown a latter was handed to Mr. Gokhale 
on behalf of tho Hon. Mr. Abraham Fischer, the 
Minister for the Interior, welcoming him on behalf 
of. tho Government, and offering., him the 
Government’s hospitality during bis stay at 
Pretoria, tho seat of tho Government of the Union, 
The message concluded with a hope that the visit 
would prove enjoyable. This offer was arcepted 
by bios. ’ -. 

Mr. Gokhale had had a foretaste of South 
African racial prejudice before leaving England, 
ox making application for bissteam-pas&tge by the 
Uoion-Caslle Lino. At ffest a demand was mado 
that the cost of reserving a whole saloon should be 
paid, owiog to the possibility of the refusal of 
white passengers .to share tbe-same cabin with 
bito. Bub tbe attempt failed, and he left England 
, by the K. M. S. i'naroH on Oct.-. 7,' reaching 
Capetown on the 22nd idem. Here he was wel- 
comed by the members of the local Keception 
Oommittee and by a Transvaal Indian deputation 
headed by Mr, M. K, Gandhi, who accompanied 
Mr. Gokhale throughout tho tour, and acted og 
hie private secretary. At Capetown, the Legislative 
centre of tho Union, a public reception was held 
m tho Guy Hall presided over by tbe Mayor, and 
amongst those present were Senator Vf > 
Mmn.r.nd . number ot the leailng ei,,-;, ' 
Add™.™ o! .releom, -were pre.eoled b, 

^ Bril.* Indien Oommunit,, t|„ Kotney Mo.I.l 
^,ei„ the United Hindu AModelien end ib, 

• ly-rtwersSd 

iuddeuee- either 3 Aa'^rS^t 
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paid llie following liigli tiibiite to Mr. (Ian<llii4 
clmrncter : — 

lie li»a RTUl pW»»«T6 In lt»ii{jvng Ucvo Uvil eratnx 
the piirc-epiritecl nun nlin workol for no p*Ii.. no profit, 
TO<wij lucW, Unt «vlU JiIkU Wciit«, lti6J contj rrconiim-rd 
IhemHoWe* to 3lr. deriJl.i. An uiiicin.l. »»»>». ot.o 
whom. Uo WM pi oml lo*>y, Jio rtcopniscd a iPomW 
of tho profc^won to "fill'll lio }ilm«(lf lirlonpid, and 
ono who in any oUicr callinj? iniKlit I'tve m*4o RTral 
cainx. In ROing rottnJ vitli Mr. (landlii lio IwliPird 
Mr. CloUhalo woiiM lio iritroilucfd, without any kiai and 
WtterneM, lo tl%o ptolilemn In detail whkli be would 
hare to incoL" 

IIo (leclarnl tlmt tlicfio probleni'i diitrtasp I llio 
hearts of kindly K-iropennH as imifli ns they «Ud 
tho henrts of Imlians ; and tlisrr is very lilllo 
donht that Vhia is true, it tme «uiy judgo from ih« 
affretionate and rrspoclfiil wtlenmo ueroriled both 
to Mr. Oatdb'i, fts n passive irMrter, and it> Mr. 
Ookliale, aa ft distingiiiahed rrprespntatu’o of rdu* 
catoJ and r»«ponsih1n opinion in India. Inclia- 
racteviatio fnahion, Mr Omdln placed bi-fero the 
mixed patherinc a aiHoinet woid-pictiitoof Mr 
Qokhnle'e sacrifices for India and hts ecrvicrs to 
both Europeans and Indians in South Africa, but 
ho took cccaRion to warn the Utter not to expect 
that Mr. Ookhale's vi^it would «ct Iitie n cbaim 
and bring about the dwppparancft of their griev- 
ances, remindinp ihoni tiiat they raust workout 
their own salvation, na they could get nothing 
that they did not deserve. Tlie 'varning, which 
was repeated by Mr. Ookhale, in hes firet spenh 
at Pretoria, was to some extent noeded, na the 
more ignorant niemhera of the comniunity were 
in po<aib1e danger of irtiagiiiing tli.at Mi. Gukhale 
might, by his very pirsenca in the country, be 
able to work inirndes. 

In an eloquent reply, Mt Gukhale pointed out 
that for better or worse, the people of India were 
in the Empire ; that they weie subjects of the 
King and citit»ns of the Empire; and they would 
decline to be treated as helots of the Empire. Any 
inequalities that exiated mnatbo Tedrviwtd aafar ae 
possible, progress nnd justice must be and lemain 
the watchwords «il tho Empire for fill whoever 
included-in it. South Afncnn Europeans were 
• entitled to nsk tliat tho Indian cntks of their 
policy should understand their position and their 
difiiciilties — a small comniunity in the midst of n 
Vast native population, On the other band, they 
must remember that everything in India was 
equally open to nil, they could not hope to shut 
the Indians out of their teiritory itUogellier wiUi- 
out infllc'ing n very serious blow on the prealigo 
o! the Empire. This introductory speech was eacel- 
Icnlly received, and it set the keynote of the tour. 


Two days lalsr he procetded to Kimberley, tho 
rentro of the diainotid fielilx, end was met nt 
Moildrr Kivri by a sp“cial frnin fonvcyifig eorae 
200 of tho loeil Indians, At Kimhcrlcynreffji- 
lion was held in Ihu Town IKll, «nd an addn-es 
pres ntrd, lbs .Mayor pnaidlng, n»‘d Mr, Gokliiilr, 
in bia reply, took ixrsfclon to pcint out that tho 
Koiith Aftirifi Jndisr. jindiKni arow* out cf Ibo 
sysU til of indcntun-i! labour, which they all con- 
deirttied l>e?4ii»o rf its iniiHto l»adnn-a, nnd b'cau'o 
it lowered Iixlian national fulf-reapict. The next 
evening ft vtgetarian hM.ijnet wa* given by tho 
Indian comniunity in hono'ir of llio guest, and 
nmongat thoso who were iiiviled were the leading 
rilir"iiK,lhe Mayor of I’eaMnsfiehl presiding. In re- 
ply to tlin tinst of hia liealth, Mr. flukiiali) ctateil 
tlenily tho Iiidiiii ■ttitiide towards llritiVli rule. 

Hiey willingly owed •Ilc'>iatie(> to ttia Empire, lienauae 
they tx-licact that nmler the I'.inpins they would steadily 
adrsflce. until at last tliey rescheJ a position where they 
would listetlie rmiieelof Iho cUilued commiioitics of 
the Empire. There were two conditions which miiat l>e 
fulfilled in order that such a poller tnust bo siicecsiful. 
On the Indian rido nothing should be dene or attemplid 
which would ever rsne a doubt aliout their loyalty 
to the Empire That was a solemn responsibility which 
rested on their Side On the other html lh»romiitt>e 
no attempt ot ana kind on tha English sidnio regret ihu 
promises made in the past, or to regret tho steps that 
nere being taken st present in order to tcdeem those 
promises 

Tba peof'lo of India dfchnoil to lie treated na 
serfs in tho Krapiru. If Indiana wera to hn treat* 
eJ as belota, tlim Iho Empire would ha lo 
them n mere nsmeleM tiling, and that wn.«bciintl 
to start nnother train of tlioiight in India, and 
would itiake Indiana feel thnttiiey mutt reconsider 
their position. Mr. Gokliale added, however, that 
though It would be a ihenrctically sound posiHon 
it would be hardly tenable in practice to say that 
they were citiion-s of tho Empire, eijusl suhjtcla of 
the King, and they must therefore have absolute 
equality in every respect. They had to recogni«e 
the limitationa within which prineiplea of justice 
could be applied in this aub continent. The Indi- 
an comroitnity were hound to recognise the facts 
ol tho eltuation and not expect more than that 
their treatment should bo reasonably Mtisfactory. 
And heio Mr. Gokhale, in etT.’Ct, set the nntk of 
hh approval upon the attitude that Mr. Gandhi 
and his Mlow-workers have consistently adopted, 
namely, a refusal to accept racial disibilUiea when 
imposed by stilute, but a recognition of the exist- 
ing circumstances often lendering necessary some 
measure of racial difTerentmtion in msttere of ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr. OaIh, the Managing Dueotor of t)e Beeip, 
the great diamond tniiiiiig concern, coidinlly 
endorbed Mr. Gokhale’s views, dissociating liimeelf 
fi-om the opinions of those who urged that in 
dealing with colonted interests they must be 
unfair to them. Such a policy he legarded as 
unrighteous, and he repudiated entirely the 
necessity for the Government of South Afiica to 
do what they knew to he an unjust act in 
legislation and in piactice towards one section of the 
community in favour of the other. Mr. GokhaWe 
remarks on this occasion, which were telegraphed 
w» exlenso all over South Africa, created a very 
deep and favourable impression. 

On the w.iy to Johannesburg, the 6nt1m“iisoi 
that had been so marked at Oapo Town and Kim- 
berley, increased, and deputations of Indians and 
Europerns waited upon him at \V indwrton, Christ- 
iana, Bloemhof, Klerkijdorp, Patchefstrooro, and 
Krugersdorp, and addressee were presented. At 
most of these pieces the Mayor or the [Resident 
Magistrate attended at the Station to oQer art 
othcial welcome. At KUiksdorp, 100 milea 
South-West of Juhanne'iburg, a special train con- 
veying some 400 Johannesburg Indians met Mr. 
Gokhale, to which his special saloon wasattiched, 
and at 4 p. m. on Monday, the 28th October, he 
sot foot in the Golden City. He was received at 
the station by the Mayor, who olTvrod a cordial 
weleosie, and by some of the mort prominent 
townsmen, iticluding the principal members of the 
European Committee fanned to assist the Indian 
community to procure an honourable settlement of 
the passive resistance struggle, headed by Mr. 
Willirtfn Ho«kcn. The station had been specially 
decorated, and a dare erreted. At the entrincr, 
a large arch of had bten designed by- 

Mr, H. Kalicnbauh, the well-known fiiend of 
passive resisters. The Volunteers, passive resiV 
lc»9 all, and mostly es-prisoners, were undci the 
Icadersliip of Mr. L. W. Ullch. Whilst Mre. E. J, 
Yogi, the European lidy to whom is due most of 
the credit of Ihli success of the Indian Women’s 
Dragaar list year received the guChU. Mr. 
Gokhile's ariival, which was witiieseed by vast 
masses of people, and phutogr.apbed by nii tuter- 
ptising firm of (ii emologrsph opeiatm-, was 
' greeted with ciiis of “Hinde Matsram.” Six 
Addrr'aet wero presented, that of the British 
Indian Association taking the foini of a solid 
gold plate rrpresentitig a map of the lidian 
Empire, itiotiiiCed on South African wockI, end 
with the test of the silJrtss ei graved. Those of 
thellamidia Islamic Society, Ihe Patidar Aesocia- 


Uon, and the Johannesburg Hindus wore beaufi- 
fully illuminated and enclosed in massive silver 
and silver gilt caskets. The address of tlio 
Tamil Society was bound in a nioiocco olbum gold- 
mounted. All of the aildre£S'>s, as those presented 
elsowheio in South Africa, referred in grateful 
terms to Mr. Qokhalu’s work in terminating the 


recruitment of indentured labour for South Africa, 
Addressts from the Cradock (Oape Colony) and 
Pietersburg Iniliais were also presented, whilst 
the Johannesburg goldsmiths presented him with 
a solid gold case fitted to hold a pocket edition of 
the Bhagavad Gitu, and with a text from the Gita 
engraved on one of its coveis. 

Mr. Gokhale was much moved by the warmth 
of the reception accorded him and by the -lavish- 
ness of the gift presented by fbe community. 

“ In India,” hedcclarod,’* Johannesburg is now regard- 
ed as a holj- place, asROtihcd by tlie sacrifices and sufTcr- 
inga ef BO many of our countrymen, who boro so much 
for conscience Bake, and to uphold the dignity of our 
motberUnd. It U a great privilege to me to see the 
facee of eo many of ruy brothers and Bisters who braved 
so much and endured so much to raise tbo same of 
India in tho civilised avorld. 

With cbaracteristic modesty he discUimed all 
credit for the woik recently done in India. 


*’ India,” he said, “ has been apathetic in the past, and 
l«U you to fight your battle for yourielvos. But what- 
ever the past has been, I assiiro you the futuro will not 
bo so. Uaoy futuro struggles you may have to undergo; 
if It is based on justice, and to the extent to which it is 
based on justice, you will have the people of India be- 
hind yon, end 1 am hero to tell you bo.” 

On the 29th October the Johanneebuig Euro- 
pean Committee held n reception in Mr.Gokhale'a 
honour, tho chief hosfs being Mceare. Patrick 
Ouncan, jf LA. (one of the leaders of the tlninn- 
ist Party), Drummond Olmphin, U.L A , (another, 
protninent memkerof the P.irty), and Mr. William 
Uoeken, the Chairman of the Coiniuictee, Mr. 
Duiie-n svl.o prcwiU-d, Mpressed the hope that 
Mr. Guklinle could show Low the l<iw8 could be 
admioistered with the least po«sible nraownt of 
haidehip and the greatest possible cncsideratioii for 
those who might have to Buffer under them 
Mr. Hoski-n denied the necessity for uniiist * 
Uwa. The only way was to govern with the 
cmisei.t of Il,« goieined. Mr. Chaplai,, foit 
that Mr. Gi/kh-tle wc,«ld approach the whole 
question in the most impaitial and stateemanlika 
spirit. The Empire stood oi fell wish India It 
lonH not I, s„„„a i, p,,, . • 

Ji.ided ,g„™t ,„„thsf. In „p|, sin „ 

to.. „„ non, tc.y shown S 
Eoropson fopul.lion. A, th. 
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“ 1 ftra tr}in{;, to speak with tlio utmost restraint. 

. , . . . Ihcro are many divisiotiB among tho 

people of India, but on this rjucstion there ia but ono 
opinion, . . It is not only tho educated Indiana wbo 
haTO tWa locliog ; tbo miss ol the people haro it aa wait, 
because it ia from the mass of tho people that the Indiana 
intbla country ate largely drawn. India owes willing 
allegiancoto the Empire, andlodtana are entitled to ask 
for lust treatment as citizens of tbo Empire. They must 
not bo treated merely as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. If the European communities in thedilferent 
parts oi the Empire do not intend to take this line, you 
may take it from mo that the feeling which noitca India 
with the Empire will in couieo of time be acrioaaly 
ATOakened. . . The GoTernment of India, during the past 
too years, hare had rcry serious problems to face, but 
noue so serious, perpletiog, and difTieult or ao mu^ 
calculated to dll >t witii despair, as this .... We arc 
often told that this ia a telt*garerning Colony, and that 
the Imperial Gorernment are powerless to help us. 
That the people of Indu cannot understand and will Pot 
bo satisfied with. A way out must bo found, also they 
arc sure to think that tlie Empire to then is • mockery 
and a Iiree. I beg you tespecUullj to tealiao this.” 

The next day, a private meeting of tho Euro- 
pean Committee was held to discuss the Irgielatiun 
afieetiog the lodiao population, at which Mr. 
Oandht at great length made the position clear 
to those preseot, and Mr. Gokbale bad an opportu- 
nity cd going into the matter moie deeply than be 
had hitherto been able to do. Tho next evening, the 
Mayor of Johannesburg presided over a vegetarian 
banquet given by the British Indian Association 
in Mr.Qokhale’s honour. Distinguished statesmen 
were present, noted publicists, tesrned judges, 
eminent educationists, men of note iu the Ohurcb 
and tbo professions, aud well-known business men, 
who, together with laemheTs of tlie Indian com- 
munity, farmed a gathering of upwards of 500. 
The service was soluntery and the vooking was 
done by members of the cotumunity. Unving 
paid & tribute to Mr. Gokliale’t. services in found. 


did not happen ns quickly ns ho expicted. They 
asked liira to go on with llic work ho had under- 
tiken, for ho had alre.iriy done good by establnh- 
ing a personal reUciotiship between the Union 
Ooveroment and tho Governmont of India. It 
wav to bo hoped that that reUlioitsHip would not 
ba allowed to lapse. Itev. Mr. Duke, who worked 
eo hard to bring about an uiideistai ding when 
iho struggle was at its fi-rces^, said that, speaking 
as a Christian minister, if there were no India 
cHmouring for tho settleuient of the Indian pro- 
bUm in South Africa, they still had no right to 
place upon their statute books any laws which 
brought degradation and oppression to any section 
of the people. He strongly eupportt-d the attitude 
adopted by the Indian community in passively 
resisting the antl-.baiatic legislation. The sti uggle 
made one wonder and odpiiro and speak with awe 
of the Indian people who had borne so much, not 
for material gain, but that they might keep a dear 
cooscience before their God. He paid an ekqueot 
tribute to Mr. Gandbi, end concluded by saying 
that he dii) not expect Mr. Ookliale to solve the 
lodiao question which would have to be solved by 
their own statesmen. 

In reply to the toast of bis health, Mr. Qokhale 
delivered the most stiiring and eloquent address 
that he had made so f.ir iu his tour. Behind the 
Indmns of South Africa stooil India, and behind 
both Europeans and Indiana stoo<i the Empire, 
with tb« British fltg flo'iting over it, promising 
justico and equal opportunitiei for the prosperity 
of the various members living under it. They 
had to face that position and deal with it in a 
statesmanlike way. Unfortunately they had not 
u clean elate to write on, so thty must endeavour 
to reconcile conflicting interests. 


mg the Servants of India Soriety, Mr. Uosken 
made a touching allusion to the euff«ii(vgs of the 
passive resisters. Ha said that their miseries m 
prison were a horrible disgrace to the Obiistiamty 
and civilisation of the rulers. With dramatic 
effect he called upon all Indians who had eufleved 


impiisonmcnt during tho stniggle to ekind, and 
in response, most of the Indi.ins present rose to 
their feet. Mr. Duncan, who briifly referred to 
the part that he had taken in passing the Asiatic 
ordinance of 15)06, the fv.u tt orujo of the trouble, 
hoped that the days when passive reststence was 
necessary had now been left behind. If a Mttle- 
went could be arrived at on tho queelion ol 
pnnfiple, other matlew must an! would follow 
thouch not, of course, in a day. Ho lro«ted that 
Mr. GothaU woulo not be diecouraged If ihing 


The Empire was rot a White Man's Empire, 
ae was sometimeB Suggested. On those terms 
England would find it difliicult to hold India. 
Those whocired fur the greatuess and prosperity 

of tho Empire — Indians ns much as Europeans 

would 6«i the necpsaily of not fostering such a 
belief. If the European extremists of South Africa 
rendered » compromise impo-vsible the struggle 
would, of course, have to go on. But he believed 
that the belter section of the European community 
would not stand this for long. Should they, how- 
ever, tolerate it, troubles and complicatione were 
BUre to arise in Indi.a, ond this would undoubtedly 
cause serious ert)barrne«ment to the Empire. 

Ho next tendored tho thanks of the people of 
European Committee of sympa- 
thisers, whose constitution and work were, next 
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to tlie courage utkI heroism ehown by tho passiv® 
resistera themaelvca, the brightest spot in ibe 
struggle. In nildreaaing himself to the Imli&ns 
present, ho acknowledged gratefully the labour 
of love done by the volunteers and referred 
feelingly to theirauffeWngs in the past. The future 
depended largely upon the Indians themselves. 
The heart of Indir had been stirred and she would 
not forget again her children across the sens. Rut 
in tho long run the struggle would have to be 
borne by them in South Africa. And judgiug 
from the splendid epeclaels they had presented in 
the course of the last struggle, he felt confident 
that, if ever another came, they would again ac- 
quit themselves worthily, and in a manner of 
which India would have no occasion to fed 
nshameef, She Mi £bu greatest atfmiraCion Air thu 
passive rssisters, who had borne so much for the 
honour of her name. He would epecially refer, 
however, to the serviers that Mr. Gandhi, the 
foremost figure iu the struggle, had rendered to 
India. India recognised in Mr. Gandhi agreat and 
illustrious son of whom she was proud beyond 
words, sod ho was euro that men of ail races and 
creeds would recognise in him one of the most 
remntkable personsUties of their time ; but it was 
only those who had tho privilege of knowing him 
intimately that knew how the pure and indomita- 
ble spirit that dwelt in that fraiMookiog frame, 
that glorified whatever it touched, would break 
but never bend in a just or righteous cause. That 
appreciation was shared in by others besides the 
Indian community, for during hie tour, nothing 
had warmed his heart more than to see the great, 
the universal esteem in which bis friend was held by 
the European community on all sides. Wherever 
they bad been, he had seen members of tbe Euro- 
pean community eagerly surrounding bitu toshske 
hniids with Iiini, making it quite clear that though 
they had fought him hard in tbe past and 
might fight him again in tho future they 
honoured him as a man. That nppremtioi, of 
Mr. Oandbi among Europeans w&s a most vaiua.* 
bio arset to tho Indians in any future struggle 
they might lave to wage. He concinded by 
reminding his countrymen that the true moral 
interest of these struggles was not so much in the 
achievement as in the effort, for sucb elToit {q 
itself added to the permanent strength of the 
individual and tbe community, whether it bdc- 
ceeded cr failed in its irnmcdiate purpose. This 
epeoch was greeted with tremendons applause And 
found an echo in the hcarls of all who were 
privileged to listen to it. 


On the Ist November Mr. Golthalo was enter- 
tained at a bienkfast by tho Transvaal Chiiieto 
Association, under the chairmanship of tho acting 
Chinese Consul-General. Tho Chinese bad co-oper- 
ated loyally witli the iiiJian community during the 
struggle, nml desired to express theirgratitude to 
Mr. Gokhalo for his eflbrts to bring about a 
A-^tisfactory termination of it. Mr. Quin, the 
President, assured Mr. Qokhale that, if the late 
struggle were renewed, he would find the Ghincso 
standing shoulder to shoulder with their Indian 
fellow-itsiAt'cs. 

In tho afternoon of the B.)me day, Mr, Gokhale 
was entertained by the Indian M omen’s Associa* 
tion, the Deputy Mayoress presiding. An address, a 
silver writing set, an embioidcred tablecloth bear- 
ing tfie names of A'ogappan and A'arayanaamy, 
tho two passive resislers who died Saring the 
struggle, and a painting were presented. Mr. 
Qokhale was much moved by his icception, and 
paid a glowing tribute to Indian womanhood, and 
to the part that the Indian women had played in 
tho Transvaal struggle. He siso tendeied thanks 
to tbe European ladies who bad stood by tbe/r 
Indian sisters during tho days of tbe struggle, and 
specifllly eulogised the wo»k done by Mrs. Vogl 
and Miss. Schlesin. 

On (he 2nd, SrJ and 4lh November, Mr, 
Ookhals remained at Tolstoy Eaim, Lawley, 
offered to the Indian communiiy.fnrtbe useof 
passive resistors and tbeir families during tbe 
struggle, by Mr. Kallenbach, who was Mr. 
Gobhale’s host during his stay in Johanncsburgl 
Qa thefitb he interviewed Sir Percy Fitzpatrick one 

of tbe leaders of theUnioniat Party, and on thefitb 
he examined the Gnmiaton and Beksburg Indian 
locations, where important mailers of .administra- 
tion were in question. The same evening, Mr 
Ookhale, acof/mpanied by Mr. Gandhi, left for Natal’ 
where n rousing reception had been prepared ’ 
Cl. It. train was .peciallj del.veiiai 

Ql.nrof, and Ladyamitb, to pemi, 
of the presentation of addresses. At IMaritrbure 
tho cnpitfll of the Province, he was received bv the 
Administrator, Iha Maj or and 1 ),, cU,UitL„ 

Tn tho ••minp a public meeting Imig 


reply 


an address of „|e„„e p,„e„„ 

to complimenlarji speeches Me , 

denounced the inequitat.l.nm ot ti.o” 1 j 
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eenso tor and fair treatment tc the Indian 
section of tbe community. 

Mcanwliile, a special train had proceeded to 
Marilxburg cirrying n strong contingent of 
Durban Indians and tlio leading Alembcis of tho 
General llcception Oommitlee repre>-or)ting tbo 
Indiana of Natal, and Mr.' OokhaU'a 6.aloon was 
attached to the train winch reached Durban the 
same afternoon, where the principti townsmen were 
present, including the Mayor, tho Chief Magia* 
tratp, Sir David Hunter, u L.A., Senator Mar- 
shall Campbell, and Mr. r". A. Laughton, k.c, 
ayho, on one occasion, yeaie ago, attempted la oavo 
Mr. Gandhi from mob-violence. Calling at the 
premises of Mr. Parsee Itustomjee, the famous 
passive lesiater, the horses were unyoked from the 
>ia.nvia.ne, 'sh.ir.b. was d.M^'^ed toe a. uuie-atxd. a half 
to the residence that had been prepared for Mr. 
Gokhale, enormous numbers of Indians thronging 
the route and joining tlm procession, live mep- 
tion that was held in the Town Hall, on Novem- 


The next day he had an opportunity of witness- 
ing ft eight miitjno in the unnals of the South 
African Indian tominunity. At tho Albert I’aik 
over 2,500 Indian school children wero gathered 
to-ether. Nearly 40 schools were represented. They 
werftontcrtaiuedut tho etpeneo of tho conr»tnunity, 
and to each child was given a badge containing Mr. 
Gokhalft's photo. Some 8,500 people weiogathereJ 
together to witness the Bports of the children, in 
the morning, and the adults, almost all Colonial- 
born, in the afcciDoon When towards the end of 
tho proceedings Mr. Gokhale ariived.and motored 
round tiro Park, where the children were ma'sed 
beneath their school banners, hn received such 
an ovation as oven he will remember all tbo 
daya of hts life. In pre-enting the prites to the 
winners of the competitions, he paid a just tribute 
to tho educational work done by the missionary 
bodiee, who were resporsiblo for training the vast 
majority of the children present. 

At the Lord's Grounds, the following day, thou- 


ber 8 was, perhaps, the greatest event of tU kind 
ever held there. The Uigo hall, which is the 
finest building in South Africa, was filled to over- 
floiving with a crowd of enthusiastic Indians, men 
and women, and not & few Europeans. Amongst 
those present were the Mayor, who presided, the 
Chief Magistrate, Sir Liege Uuletr, Mr James 
Henderson, M L A , Sir David Hunter, n i. A , the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants, several of the 
Magistrates, and many other well known person^. 
In addressing a formal welcome to Mr Qokhale, 
the Chairman cf the Reception Committee I tiii 
etrees upon the fact that they were Indians oj 
South Afriva and not Indians tn South Afnca, llu 
pointed out that, ehoit of yielding on matters of 
principle, the Indians were prepaied to do 
whatever was posevhle to conciUate Butopenn 
sentiment. The Natal Indian Community’^ 
address, engiaved itn a large, solid gold shield, 
mounted on ebony and ei dowd wi a polished oak 
case, usathen piebeiiled,and afterwaids addressee 
Iiom the Indian Woiiieii’a Association, the Colo- 
nial-lorn Indians, the Atijutaan-TsUm, tho 
Urnhmiin Mandal, tlie Mastic Society, thoMehlila 
0^raan■u, South Coast IiiJiuia, New GucldmUnd 
Indians, the Hindi S»bha,tlie Mali u.tahtrmw, and 
the Zoioaatiian Anjuiu.ii. In reply Mr Gokhalo 
slated that, ill accepting the invitation of Son*h 
African Indians he came in acoordance with tho 
wishes of the Indian people, and with the goodwill 
of the Indian and Impeiial Goioinineiite. Ho 
uigfed inch of the disputing parties to enter into 
the other's feelings. 


sands of Indians of the poorer classes gathered to 
present their giievances to Mr. Gokhale. Such 
a eight had never been witnes-sed before in South 
Africa. Prom quite un early hour, the spacious 
grounds begun to fill, and tbo roadway leading to 
the entrance wjs the scene of a never ending lino 
of Indian.*, who came on foot, on cycles, trams, carts, 
wagons, and every other imaginable conveynneo. 
whilst Imndrecls poured into the grounds by train 
from the outlying districts. The main grievance 
was, of course, the .£3 tar upon ez-indcntuicd 
Indians and their children. In each colSb the t&lo 


was (.ueeame, me laiiure or maoiiicy to piy tfie 
annual tiv, ngulting in the delinquents being 
eintencx^d to impiisonruent. Mv. Gokhale’e sym- 
pathy with these poor people was evident, and 
fiom time to time deep cries ol “ Shame ’’ teotified 
to the strong Feeling on tho enbJ.'Ct prcvailii'g. 
In reply, Mr Gokhale promised tospaio no pains 
or trouble to secure the repeal of the tax, which 
he regarded na grossly unjust-, and which, as a 
iRHUer of f.ict-, ha*, since Mr. Gokbalo’e visit was 
projected, bad not a single sup(*ortcr in South 
Africi, either in the Tress or on the pUtform. 
Tliero is little doubt that one of the first 
fruitH of this tour will bo tlic repeal of a t.ar 
that has worked such enormous injury to 
the moral and material Interests of the Indian 
tommwnlty. At Isiplngo, tho s.me aftei- 
roop, five thDiHftiid people fiom the South 
« «"e''/-g'-owing districts Attended, to do 

Mr. UcLlittlP hoiitur, and in the evening be 
^ motored to the PLtenix Settlement, founded by 
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mr jv,; nn the nrinciples advocated by Tola- 

r£'t:S''ors.'."S? 'it ^ “x* 

irrepl'ct tr deb.te in the Vi»,«,’. 

OoVn'n on th. in,toluted l.bour qn.otion. 

SS boon reprodnoed in pompMot («™ 

rl,. Ho niBO hod «u intTVi.w with Hr. J. H 

'’“fth. nidh. ni tho nth Hr. ™ 

in, lolnfing Sir Drrid Hb"'".. »' ■■■ *- 

■ ii.r,tnttrt." rSrtrrpS, .t iw 

';riLir.ri Oorernment omoi.i-, '“^"8 

„,n oi th. protrOBion., cornmnw, «nd 
tt« Romnn Ootholio Bishop oi Natsl ond Iho r« 
pnsBnlstires oi diiTsronl roligiooa 
Th« Oluirmnn, Bit Liegs IIoi«« and Mr. “"'•h* I 
Osmpboll united in eulogy of tl.o gu.it •«<> «' ‘he 
IndiL eommunily. commer.ling ”P'" 

its lew abiding cherscter. Major Silbiirn, II I. »., 
entered ft protest egftinst threats of Imperial mUr- 
pen"™ beC held. ver their head,. All united 
to eapress dieapproral of the .£3 tax, and under- 
took to aesiit in procuring its removal. 

On the 12th Mr. Ookh.le had ft very impotUnt 
interview with the Committee of tho niirban 
Ohombor of Oomnierce, whoeo view was that nil- 
lees the Indian standards approiimatiid more to 

thor.oropean elandard. of material well be.np, 

to render full juatieo to the Indian trading 
classes would bo to b. unjust to tb« h.uro. 
pean community. Hr. ""3*' 

lo tho senso of Imperial r.sponsib.lityol the mem- 
bers, pointing out that Natal bad created tho 
problem, that it had boon admittrd that luiicb ot 
tho province’s prosperity was duo □ th. Indian 

immlg. ant. and that Natal must lako tho diardvau- 
l.ges wilb the adrantiges. Thnso present agreed 
that th. X3 tax ought to go. Suggrrtioi,. of 
oompoosalion and repatriation wore pul forward. 
Hr. O hi, ale anggrsaod that it wa. not part of hr, 
mission to edueat. Indians to the toropw.. 
elandard. oi living. Ho would r.atbor <^1 
the European, should live more simply. ’The run. 

Mr Gokhale rPceWed deputations th« 

Indian Chamber of Commerce and tb® Colonial- 
torn Indian Association, previously to avhicb be 


visitea tho St. Atdan'H Dduwtional establishments. 
The Uoiift Mr, Marshall Oainphell later 
ed him and an enormous gatlieung of " 

hia estates at Mount Edgecombe, on the horll 
Coast. The aame day he left 
n«ain to interview ministers on t-'O 14Ui. At 
A^olkartist, St.\nderton, and Heidelberg, deputa- 
tions waited upon him. and addresses were present- 
ed, the Mayors of the last two places attending 
at the station. _ ■^T.. 

On the airivfll of the tram at Pretoria, Sir. 
Gakhule became the guest of tho Government and 
was received by the Hon. Mr. Fischer's piivate 
secretary, the Registrar ot Asiatic^ and by the 
Deputy Major. Addressesfrom thePretoria Indian 
community and the Arya Dlnrma S.hha were 
presented On the 14th November he was receiv- 
ed by the Piimo Minister, the Rt. Hon. General 
Botha, tbs Finance Mininter, General SmutP, and 
th® Minister for tho Interior, the Hon. Abraham 
Fischer, in an interview lasting’ about two hours 
at which many ssptcts of the problem were dis- 
cussed and examined. As tho interview was of a 
strictly conGdentisl nature, it is impossible to say 
more of it than that Mr. Gokhale was coidlally 
received, that he expressed his great srlisfaetion 
at tho mannir with which tho Government had 
dealt with tha various matters brought forwaid. 
In a substrjuent newspaper interview, he said: 

1 uodcratand their diflieulty and they nnderstand 
the Indian ijueition. I left with the feeling that we 
underatood each other's point of view. Wo went over 
tho whole field of tho Indian question, and considered 
it from tho standpoint of both the Indian and the 
European connnunilj. I am satisfied with the recep- 
tions accorded to my viens. I am satished ivith the 
spirit of tho %y1io1o discussion. It was a frank and 
friendly discussion which took place, and it was con- 
ducted with the real desire to arrive at some solution,” 

Tbe same evening, Mr. Gokhale, delivered his 
farewell address nt a reception nt the Town Hall, 
f revidctl over by the Deputy Moj or, Messrs J. W. 
SAuer, Minister for Agriculture, and "H. Burton 
Minister for Railways being olso present. 
Whilst freely ndoiilting all the difficulties that 
tho Government hud to contend egainat, hy 
reason of that prejudice, ho eloquently appeuhd 
to them to Bet their face in the right direction 
and declared that, however slow it uiight be pip! 


and declared that, however slow it uiight be, pip. 
glees roust be steady and continuous fow.arda full 
joatioo to tha InJiai, popuklion. Ho remintrd 
VI cm that one of the primal y duties of every Gov 
einroentWABto ensure justice to allliving under 
Its protection, a duty owed as much— even mnrl 
a.s they were a votel«s minority— to the ’ 

” “‘"''•I' Ho conoliidea “i" 
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final appeal *0 the better mind o( tlio two comtnu* 
nitiea. To Iho Europnn*, lio said 

“You cionot boliofo ii) your heart of Jioart* that 
arhaterer temporary adrantsRo gained by _ thoee who 
hsTO power from a policy baaed on obvious injuatiee, «eN 
fuhncas, or unreasoning prejudice, iuah ndranUgo can 
tong endure. You owe it to your good name, you owo 
HlojO'Ut cii'ihiil'On, yovioa'ioU W tUa ISmpire of 
which you area part, and whose nagaUnds for justicoand 
freedom aud opportUBitiea for progress for all who lire 
under Its protection, that your administration should 
be such that you can justify it in the eyes of the world. 
Tliat youhavo votes, and tVie Indians hare not, only throma 
a dou1)le responsibility on you -the rciponsibilily for 
actively promoting their prospeiily and well being as well 
as yours. Tho alTsirs of this country must no doubt bo 
administered in accordance with European standards 
and by men who understand the spirit and w orbing of 
European institutions ; but the Government must exist 
for promoting the prosperity not of the European com* 
niunlty only, but of a1| its subjeets ; else it la a travo* 
sty of government to them.’' 

Trt the Indian comtnun'ty, "Mr. Gokhale addrens- 
ed the loUowing impressive words of farewell : — 
“Always remember that your futare is largely in your 
owohsods. Youba\o by no means an ea«y position 
hero, and it is not impossible that it may grow even 
svorie. But, whatovev happens, do not lose faith or 
giro way to despair, I pray to God tost such a tlnigglo 
as you found it neeessaryto wage in tbo Transvaal 
during the last three years may not have to bo waged 
again. But if it has to bo resumed, or If you have to 
enter on other struggles of ahho oaturo for justieo denied 
orinjutlioo forced on you, romember that the issue will 
largely turn on the obaracter you show, on your cspa> 
city for eombincd action, on your readinc's to sutler 
anS sacrifice in a just cause. India will no doubt bo be* 
hind you. Such assistance as she can give shall freely 
come to you. Her passionate aympathy, her besrt. her 
hopes will be with you. Hay. all that is best in this 
Empire, all that is best in the civilised w orld, wi^h your 
success. But the main endeavour to have your wrong 
righted shall have to bo yours, llcmeinbcr that yon are 
entitled to have the Indian problem in this country 
solved on right lines. And in sucli right eolation are 
vavoivod, not merely your prcsiwitwoTldly Interrats, bat 
your dignity and scIf-respCct, honour and good name of 
your motherland, and the entire moral and material well- 
being of your children and your chillren’s children.’* 

Two days hter, after hiving rested at Tolstoy 
F.irta, lunched with tho 0 ivernor-Cnneral and 
interviewed Sir Thomas Smartt, M L.i., L»adcr 
of the Opposition, Ur. Ookhain . proceeded from 
Johannesburg on his return to India, leaving Bri- 
tish South Africin tTritory on Nov. 18, nnd 
travelling nW Eoureneo Mniqiiei', lleim, 
Moivtnbiqup, J^vniibir, and Mombiws, svheip 
Indians and Europeans alike joined to do bim 
honour. 

1 have endeavoured in tho fovegoing naxTaluo 
to 8uminsri«o the principal events of a historic 


episode, Dying emplisisia upon the pniuts of ogreo- 
inent and of difiisuUy th.it Mr. Gokhule eucounler- 
ed during his vi'it. Mr. Gokhalo canio to atudy 
the sitastioii on tho 8{>ot, to cncournge hD coun- 
trymen in tho peiforroanco of tfitfr duty to fndis. 
ftiid to the Empire, to suggest rcmedicH for their 
di-mbiViliea, to reassure tlio European ColonjalH 
that tlitie fenra as to the jiumerioal and poHticil 
complezlon of the country were appieciated und 
allowed for, and to ucall them to n recognition of 
their TCfpoiiKihilitiea to the state nnd to their 
Votcless Indian fellow-coloniat*. ft is fair to 
assume that, to the extent po«Riblo in so brief a 
sojourn in a country biistling willi so many 
intricaito problem*, Mr, Qokhslu h\3 accomplished 
Ilia aim. A metnbor of tho Durbin Chamber of 
Commerce dicUred that Mr, Golchalo deserved a 
monument for lits work in putting an end to jnden- 
luiel recruitment for Natal. Much more does ho 
deserve a permanent memorial for tha ircilcuUble 
services that his viRit has rendered to the Empire, 
to India, end to tbo peopis of this Country, and 
it IS but natural to look forward to a fitting 
response to his patriotic labours. 


Tiie Indians- of Sonth Africa 

Holeu within tba Empire I Ifcw they arc Treated. 

BY II S. L POBAK, Editor, JiuImh Opinfon. 

Thu boelt is the first extended and authcril.-itivo dcs- 
cripticn of the Indian Colcnuts of Boutb Africa, tho 
tre-atment accorded to them by their European fellow- 
wlonisls, and their many griovaacca, Tho bwh is 
devoted to a dotailo-l examination of tho dU-abilittca 
of Indians in Nat.al, tho Transvaal, tha Oran{,o River 
Coloay, tho Capo Colony, Boutlicra Rhodesia, and Ibo 
Portugueso Province of Mozambiijce, To these ary 

wided * nainl^i ol valuable appnnflicM. 

Price Re. /. ro S»6s:ri6rrs e/ Ihs “Raietr," As. t2> 

M. K. GANDHI 


This Sketch dosciibcs tho early days cl Mr. JI. K, 
Oaiidbi's liic, hia mission and work in South A{ric.a, . 
h>a character, his Btriviogs, and -his hopes. A 
pcriKil of this Sketch, together with tbo eclected 
spajchca and addresses that aro appcndcil, gives a poeu- 
•*“ ‘“a'Sbt into tho eptingj ol action that have Impelled 
laia Tcniavkablo and Kiintly man ti surronder every 
material thing in lilo lor the sako cf an ideal that be ever 
fc^ys to realise, aud will bo a source of iiisinraticn to 
IhoM understand that stalesmamhip, inodorition. 
#^1?.?^'®“^'’^®'*“’'® greatest qualiUcs oi a patriot. 
(ir«rh flfcrfroil p/ Jirr. •3a>idl.i.) 

'* Price Annas Four. 

O.A.Watcsan & Co., Bunkiiraina Cbctty Btrect.'jradras. 
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MUSSHIMAHS IND THE PUBLIC ■ SERVICES. 

BY 

MU. 8YED WAZIR UA8AN, B A., L. L. B. 

OSHj, Honorary StcrttaryyAH-Indla MoaUm Leag^te, 

L* are directed by the Council of the All-India 
k Moslem LsHgna to thank IIi« a 

H Government, for eppointiDg a Royal Com- 

' nd«ion to enquire into Ihemrthods of re- 

. cruitmenb for the various public aerviceain India, 
the limitations that still exi^t in the employment of 
non-Europeans and other allied questions of equal 
importance. 

• The question of the larger employment of 
InJl.m in the public eervicee ot the 
no>. .Imoel n cenlctj cH, it» h'.tc-J * 

Jelermined .ITort on the p»rt of the Homo Oh”™' 
ment to do (nil jo.tics to the indispoUbln cUnos 
of the children of the .oil for no •I'*'**'’'* JST 
in the ednllniatratlon of their o«n coootry, which, 
however, has until recently met with i ... 
eympathy from the Government of Indie, whlcn 
had tocontend'.iainst the ve.ied inter, SU of iM 
European flivU Servant,. A coreoiy 
hUterv of this voied queetion which hea htoo to 
a great extent re.pone.bi. for Indian <l;acontenl n 
relent yearn, will .how that the attituoa taken op 
"is not untenable. ‘ 

It was in tnft year 1833 
ment abolished the monopoly of . ^. . . 

Indians were practically excluded from 3 g 
appointments, and enacted that 
No Native of the said territories 

ralborn subject of His Majesty reaiden descent! 

by reason only ol his reliRioo. pUee o' 

colour or any of them, be disabled from 

lio office, or employnent under the said company. 

But in spite of this statutory declaration, an 
the instrucLne of the Court of ^ r" 

Government of India, the lules _. .. o •„ 

tion'of candidateeto the Covman e « '-nai.fied 
were not in any way modified to enable qualified 
Indians to get a footing in it. 

In 1853 the system of nomination 
cage WM abolished and the principal 
,menta under the Government 7®" 

thrown open to competition among a ^ _ 

of the ^itish Crown irrespective of race or 
colour. But this concession was « 

number of those Indians was bSk 

who could have bad the means to cros 


wxtor- .ml reeid. ir. Ei.gl.cd to .tildy f»r-, «>,™» 
or tour ye.r. to compete at ' 

which Bocces. WM extremely 
pelitiva ay.lem mas maintained .by the statute of 

1858 , and although several members of Parliament 

pointed out, in .the course of the debate, that 
InalaM aimoUaneona “«“io.tiona . mere he d V 
England and India, thn. Natives; of the latter 
country mould b. a, olfectnally barred from euter- 
.iuulha Indian Civil Ssrviea as before ihe enact- 
ment of th. statute, but their exhortations fell on 
deaf eaia and Indiana remained in .the mme and 
plight, for between the years 1853 and 1870 only 
one Indian passed the competitive twt. ^ 

In 1858 Her Majesty the late .Queen Victoria 
declared in her memorable Proclamation, which is 
-recarded by Indiana as the Magnh Oharta of the 
political rights and privileges that It is our fur- 
ther will that, 80 for as may be. Our subject of 
whatever rnce or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices -in our service, the duties of 
which they may be qualified by tbeir educatiori, , 
ability and integrity duly to discharge. Her 
• Majesty’s noble declaration, which is an unequi* , 
vocal recognition of the equality of.poUtici^righte 
of her Indian subjects with those ofSher English , 
eubjects, haa been subsequently endorsed - by her 
two gracious successors, and it Is on these solemn 
promises that the people of India take their stand 
in urging their -indisputable claims'. There has 
■ been a tendency on the part of some British ad- 
ininistratore, notably Lord Cur ton to explain them . 
away, but tbeir emphatic reiteration by the late 
and the present King-Emperors -has assured us 
that they will be redeemed in the course of time. 

The subsequent history of the question is very 
'tedious; and onlythr'ee points need bo mentioned, 
the inauguMtion of the Statutory Civil Service, ' 
the appnintiueht ‘of the Public Service Commis- 
eion of 1886 and the debate on simultaneous ex- 
aminations in the House of Comhions in 1893, ' 
The Sfcatutoty Civil Service had itg otigin in the 
proposal made by the Governmertt’ of India in * 
1878 for the creation of a close Native Civil Ser-. 
vice, and for closing the Covenanted Service to 
the natives of India, which were .Vetoed by the - 
Secretary of State, and the Oovernbient of India ‘ 
had to submit rules by which it wait provided that 
a proportion, not exceeding 'one fif^h of the re-’ 
cruito appointed in' England -in any, one year ' 

ehould be Indians selected iw* Indi'a.' These rules 

came into force in 1879, aoJ the rocrnila lh„a 
appointed were called statutory Civilians Th' 
eervico was ultimately abolished on the ’rn,^ 
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TliB rfw>lnt5o!i wliirli 5i couc^if A Sn no unWguous 
IingH»g* runs na followi* : — 


tnendatbn of tlia Public Service Coinim>'‘ion, *1- 

iViOugU it was tbc only ainccro rifort made to do 

justice to Indian claims. If it liad been in exit* 

' tenco at tbe present day, tbe proportion of IndiMv* 
in tbe higher appointments would never have been 
BO misornbly small The inherent defect of the 
system was that Uvo eervlco wo* recruited by 
nomination, and not by competition, the reenU 
being that it was swamped by men whoso only 
qualification was that they wore well connecte*!, 
to the exclusion of really dcaen'ing men, vrbo would 
have justified their presence in tha Civil Service. 

It would have been more politic and j'wt had the 
rules of entrance been Improved, instead of the 
service being abolished altogether on account of 
its personnel. 

The Public Service Commission of 188C waaap* 
-pointed to devise a scheme which may reasonably 
he hoped to posseas the necessary elements of 
finality and to do full justice to the claims of tbo 
Natives of India to b<gher and more extensive 
. employment In the Public Service and it was 
expected that its labours would ultimately result 
in such revision of the rules of entrance into tbe 
various services that capable and deserving In' 
dlans would not henceforth be excluded from 
participating in the administration of their own 
country. But unfortunately its members came to 
India with pre-conceived notions and recommen' 
dedlhebifuTcaUan ol not only the Civil Service but 
all the other important services into two branches 
Imperial and Provincial, tbe farmer to coneist of 
£agliabmen recruited in England, and tbe latter 
.of Indians appointed in lodin. Thus there came 
.into being tbe Provincial Civil Service rightly 
characterised by Mr. Drdabhai Nsoroji as tbe 
' Pariah Service* on which was to devolve the 
burden of the administrative work, and whose 
members were never to rise to position of trust 
and influence. The Qjmmiraion also recom* 
ended that neatly 108 t.«, one sixth specified 
appointments should be leserved for msmbere of 
the Provincial Service, which had hitherto been 
held by Covenanted Civil Servants, but as will laf er 
be eecD, even this grudging promise has not been 
kept. 

On the 2nd June 1823 the House of OoTomona 
passed a resolution in favour of holdirg simulta- 
neous examinations for the Indian Civil Service 
both in England and India but it still remains 
a dead Utter even after the Upso of a couple of 
decade.^, although intelligent opinion in India has 
always impressed upon the Government the neces- 
sity of enforcic^ it to redeem its solemn pledges 


“TJiat all eompetltivo eiaminatloni hcrrloforo held fn 
HaeUnd ahno for the appointwenti to the Ciril Berviocs 
of India shall henreforth be held iinmltanfoualy Loth In 
• India and England, such etamination* in Loth rountries 
JieinR Identical in nature, and all who eoRiptU being 
flaalty cUaaiUcd In one lUt according to inerit," 

The resolution as it stands does not refer merely 
to tli« Indian Civil Serrlce, but to other services 
»s well such as the Medical, the Forest and tie 
Police, which are rtcruitwl by competition. 

But tbe resolution was piased in the teeibcf 
oppoaitinn from tbe India Office aUbough tbe then 
Under Secretary Mr. Uusscll had solemnly 
eeaured tbo Ilotiao of Commona that "them fa Df> 
diapOHition on the pirt of tbo grereUry of State 
for India or niy»elf to thwart or defeat the effect 
of the s-ote of tbe llouaii of Commons.” Lord 
Kimberley tbo then Bccrotary of Slate for India 
wee againat aimoUsnooua eraminationa, and did 
Ms heat to assure tho Government of India that 
they would have bit support in stultifying tbe 
beneficent intention of the rcaolullon. In bis 
despatch be specially emphasised the fact that ** ft 
ta Indi8pen>nhle that an adequate number of 
tbe members of the Civil Service ehall always be 
European*, and that no rehsme Would be 
admissible which does not fulfil that essential 
conditiou " 

It is instructive to note that even Mr. 
Qladato&o who was Prime Minister at the time 
wasnoteDtirely in favour of simultaneona exami- 
nations, and is reported to have said : — 

"The quettioa ia a very imperUot ooe acd has receiv- 
ed tbo carrlut conaideratiOD ot tbe OoversDent. They 
have deternined that the reiotutlon of the Qouae tbould 
bo wfevTtd to tho Qovemmeal of ladia and Ihot Ifirre 
ahouM bf n cnrr/nl earumtneffon of that $\ibjtcl by 
that Got-ernment, vho art inttrarteci to ttry invhat 
mode in thtir opinion, and under u-hal eondilions, 
limitations, tkt liesoluhon could be carried into 
rffrcl." 

These open declarationa on behalf of the home 
authorities gave the Government of India the 
assurance that the last word on the question lay 
with them and as with the one honourable excep- 
tion of Madras, all the Provincial GoverDiuente 
were against simultaneous examinations, when 
the question was referred to them for opirion, 
the Government of India declared itself openly 
egainst tbe principle of the resolution, and it baa 
been ehelvvii ever since. 

Tbe pernicious policy of differentiation into 
two distinct vorviecs has been tanied out almost 
in all Departments of the public Service e g. 
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Pubic Works, Eduontion, Survey, Forest, Tela- 
grapb &c., and the figures quoted hereinafter 
will show how b>dly Indians have fared after the 
labours of this well meming Oommissioo. 

We shall take up the Oivil Service, first of all, 
by which are manned some of the moat important 
departments of Government, such ss those of 
Revenue and Justice and see the position our 
countrymen occupy in them. 

Euro* In- To- 
, pesos, diaos. tal. 

lodian Civil Service ... 1233 66 1291 

Statutory Civil Service ... ... 16 16 

iliHtary OKeers in the Com* 
mieaion and Uncovenauted 
, Civil Seeranta ... 118 4 122 

proviDcial Civil Servants 
holdinj; noati reserved (or 
thalGS. ... 7 40 47 

1363 US 1478 

tthesQ figures speak for themselves end do 
rot at all justify the belief that the Govern* 
ment of India hts been at all anxious to 
carry into . execution the recomtaendatioo of 
the Oommistion of 1886 to throw open \ of the 
appointments held by the 1. 0. S. to members of 
the Provincial Service; had they done so 246 
posts ought to have been transferred to the 
Provincial Service instead of 47, supposing that 
the seven Europeans holding these posts are 
statutory Katives of India. Another fact worth 
noticing in this connection is that no Indian be 
he even an I, C. S. man, holds a permanent post 
higher than that of a Oollector or tensions Judge 
excluding of course High Court Judges and 
members of the different Executive Oouncile. 

The net result, therefore, of an Agitation^ 
Carried on for three-quarters of a century (1833* 
1012) by the people of India for the recogni- 
tion of their claims, and the labours of several 
Oommissiona and Parliamentary Committees hax 
been that Indians hold 115 out of the 1478 C e, 
7’7 per cent, of the higher appointments in the 
Civil Sirvice, and even then they have no 
adequate share in the supervision and direction 
of the administration of their own country, which 
u indeed a sad commentary on the Solemn 
protnfvee, so often made and reiceraCed. 

Next m importance to the I. C. S. and allied 
services is the matter of emoluments in the Pub- 
lic Works Department, in which at DOB time In- 
dians were treated on a psr with Huropeans, but 
in spite of the enhanced efficiency of the Enginee* 
•ring Colleges in India tcaelf, and the appreciable 
increase in the numbers of Indians who have 


received professional education and training in Eng- 
land, the rules of enfiance have been so modified 
that only 10 per cent, of the Impetial Engineers 
recruited ib England by an uncertain process of 
seUctioQ can be Indians, while those educated in 
India, have been relegated to the Provincial Service, 
Before 1692 absolutely no distinction was made 
between Europeans and Indians in the Depart-^ 
ment, tbeir pay and rank being the 6.vme, when 
the salaries of Indian Engineers were reduced by. 
one.third althoiigb they remained in the same list 
aa their European colleagues. Subsequently the 
Department was divided into two services Impe- 
rial and Provincial with different salaries and op- 
portunities of promotion. 

The following figures will give an idea of the • 
injuatice that Las been done to Indian' Engineers' 
by the bifurcation of services, 

Euro- Id- 
peana. dlans. 

Imperial Execative and Superio- 
tending EDgineeri ... 303 47 

ImporJalAaaiatistEsgiseeri 236 13 

Provincial Engineers ... 60 IIS 

ToUI ... 6^ *173 

Tbs 47 Indian Executive Engineers are gener- 
ally men who were appointed before 1892, and 
their number is getting gradually reduced by' 
reliicments every year. Among Imperial Assistant 
Engineers we find only 13 Indians, although even 
by the 10 per cent, rule we ought to have had at 
least double the number. Even the Provincial 
Service is not confined to Indians, as there are 59 
Europeans end Eurasians to contest the prize rests' 
with them. ‘ 


It IS painful to contemplate the total indifference 
to the dictates of justice by which Indians have 
been deprived of their due in .this Department • 
win. in th» Ci.il B.r.ice ll„, h„, i„p,i„J 
lh..r prail.onin.h by inch, in Ibi, 

,h., h... let th. privilege, ft., 

old rales, who in a few decades will Lt;r„ 
won and thus they will entirely di«K ” P®"* 
the higher services unless the full of\T 
are relaxed in their favour, as is tr. i 
the labours of tho Commigaiona. ^ 

The Indian Police Service i< o.^*• , ‘ 

«ed by Europeans, as it is lai.l .1 aooopoli. 
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EuropeAns. Indian. ToW. 

Uaian Educational Sctvlco 186 

Um:Us*iB«6 _ gj 323 377 

„ilhout -waiting for fho "liin,, ,a 

of their eeniors m eervice. Orford or 

lodien rrith fir.t cl... h»oor» •» , 

Cmbriago very inf.oeoti.l co,.- 

. “?h" rrimoffo" «'»'» *"“r^i.7.o" «“ 
-o-oll-;" •"« ‘"“Vi S 

the unmerited auffennga of iw , u..,^ 

The Civil Medical Department « not ^Wer 
.v,,« the Educational as all the higher np^mt- 

1.1. . ,!S?.lr.tW. p..«. 

Mediil ’doileg.., S0P«-“" 

“.»=ih"£lSEE;;-“3 

■ppreuticeahip with the ‘ 

dSted into civil employ, and it is „^ical 

ed that they ave in no way 
knowledge or clinical experience « 

Surgeons whose work they 

»Ury of Rs. 10 * “°g difficult to live and 

in Government offirea find it 

Bopprt their claries in each 

Aeaistant Surgeons, ^00 rtspectivcly. 

being Rs. 300, - • ._j the last grade can 

Promotion is very slow, and »n ine * ^ 

be found men with nine or ten years eerv.w wno 
are still drawing Rs. 100 a-tnontb J 

have received professional education . 

A few Civil Surgeoncies m each pro 

thll. ope. t. th. ri'Tb"’' 

, ioc salaries of not more than Ks- ^ ,j 

®Tbe total number of the i 

S. employed in the Civil Medical Department >e 


-nnroxioately 406, out of whom only 13 t«., lees 
Sr^S wr «nt. are Indians, and only one of 

Im Ll .. .ppointfe-f 
“BiSloffic". »'*>■» I. At- S,” 

„tclll.r6....ie. .re held b, u.eove...ted 

EulpL Mfdie.l Office,., ..d M.l.t.ry A.e..t- 
.r.t Sargeon. t" the gre.t detriment of Pro.mci.l 
Sernice.' Thee. Military A.Bistant Surgeons do 
not .... p.e..» regisl.r.ble m.d.e.l 1““^“^°”“ 
hot .ro dumped into Ci.d employ over the bends 

of de..r,i.g ..d of S? C.°‘i 

Turning to figures we find that out of 95 Civil 

Surgeoncies held by officers t® ^he 

lt.dfan Medical Service, 67 are held hj 
anted European Medical men and Military 
Assistant Surgeons, and only 33 by Civil Arsist- 

"^Th^^figureB would go to show that Indian 
Medical men in official employ have ‘’“’y ^ 
suffer from the indulgence ehewn to the 
whose English training and Military eervicea 
entitle them to the special consideration of the 
Government, but that even Military Assistant 
SureeooB. whose Medical qualifications are in- 
ferior to their own, and who are net allowed^ to 
practice In England, ere treated as their superiors 
loi given the major part of the smsller Civil 
Surgeoncies which are not reserved for the I.U.S. 

The separation of the Civil and Military 
Medical Dspratmenl is essential, and officers of 
the 1 M.S., and the Indian subordinate Medical 
Department should not be allowed to enter the 
Civil department to the detriment of others 
already employed in it. , j- • iv nr 
There is only a solitary Indian in the rants oi 
Indian Forest Service, out of a total of 231, as 
probably others have not been found capable 
enough to undertake the onerous duties connected 
with the department. Under the existing rules 
nominations are made in England, and Indian 
candidates have no chance to get into the service. 
Besides the Imperial service, there is the 
Provincial service which is by no means mono- 
polised by Indians as out of a total of 187 appoint- 
ments 87 are held by Europeans and Eurasians. 
In all fairness when Indians were rigorously 
excluded from the Imperial Service, no European 
ought to have been allowed to enter the Provincial 
Service. The bifurcation of services in this 
department is entirely unjust as the Imperial and 
Provincial men have both to work as District 
Forest Officers with the exception that only the 
members of the Imperial Service can be appoiQtei| 
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ConservstorB. It is liopod thut tbe Oomintiisjon 
mommend the xemoval tif thi** gl'^ring 
anomaly, 

The minor depirttncnls e. g, 8*it, Cu^toma and 
Survey are to a great extent entirely aUffed by 
liuropeans. In the Ouatoma DepaTlment tbera 
are 33 gazetted posts of which only three arc 
held by Indian*, besides &0 non-gaz*ttfed one* 
with very dfcent enlariea out of which only 3 fall 
to their ehate. In the SiU Department Indian* 
fare only a little better *R out of a total of 59 
gazetted appointments they hold 10 although th*-y 
are all on the lower scales of the ladder. 

In the Survey Department, with the exception 
of hladrn*, where out of IG Deputy and Aesietant 
Directors five are Indians, there are two eervice* 
Imperial and rrovincial. The first is ul course 
confined to Europeans, while the other which 
conelste of Deputy and Extra Assistant and Sub* 
Assietant Superintendents, is by no means confin- 
ed to Indiana. The total number of the Utter is 
62 of whom only 15 are Indians. 

The Postal Department ie more liberal lo its 
treatment of Indians, and they can rise even to 
the highest posts, although at present there ie no 
Foatmaster-Qeneral possibly owing to the fact 
that these posts are in many cases held by mem* 
bersofthe I. 0. S. But the European element 
even in this Department is disproportionately 
largo, as excluding the newly-formed provinee of 
Bebar and Orissa. There are 208 Superinten- 
dents end Postmasters getting more than It«. 200 
a month of whom 100 are Europeans. But the 
proportion of Indians appointed in recent timea is 
very large, and it ia hoped that in the course of 
time the number of Europeans will be reduced. 

In the allied Department of Telegraph on the 
contrary very few Indiana are employed as they 
contribute Only 18 to a total of 140 Superinten- 
dents and Deputy and Assistant Superintendenta, 
and not one of them ia a Director of a Circle nr 
an Electrical Engineer. Telegraphists of this de- 
partment too, who are comparatively well paid are 
mostly Europeans or Emasians. 

The Accounts Department has now adopted a 
liberal policy, and Indians of merit and ability 
can get into it if they pass a competitive exami- 
nation, but still this number is not Urge enough 
as they constitute only 26 of the 94 gazetted 
officers in the department. 

The Poreign Department is a special preserve 
of the Europeans, as not a single Indian can be 
found in its superior branch. Its Secretariat, 
{gnsUts of a secretary, two deputy secretaries, an 


under Keerctary, an AesUUnt Secretary, a Ilegiat- 
rar and «n Attache of whom only the la«t men- 
tionel U an iiidisn. All (he sixteen lUsi-Jerita 
at the Oontt* of Indian Chiefsare Europeans. The 
Political IK'pirtment has 123 ollicers on its rolls 
but they are all Europeans, although two memberr, 
of the 1,0.8. are admitted inbi it every jcur, 
yet eofar no Indian ec-cins to hare been eolected 
for the honour. 

It was lobe hoped that thu Government of India- 
itaetf would be moro jest in its treatment of 
Indisiia, but the Rtsti*ties supplied in reply to a 
recent interpellation in ihe Iniperis] Comci! end 
published in the UaztlU of Jtulia of the 28 Sep- 
tember 1012, tell rpiita a dificrcnt tale. Wo 
are told that out of 123 ofiicers eerring at the 
hewl rptattera and drawing saUries ranging from 
Its. 500 to E*. 1000 per mensem only 19 are 
Indians, while out of 126 getting more than IV*. 
1000 only four aro Indians. No Indian baeeofar 
held a peimanenl appoinlmetit as Becrctary or 
Under-Secretsry to the Government of Indie, 
although emeeg the rnnlis of native OlvilUns 
many espabte men could have been found. The 
eame ie ibe case with Provincial BeeretsriaU 
too, at only in Madras, one of the Under- 
Secretaries is perhaps an Indian, Tbe clerical 
etalT io moat of the Secretariats is compos- 
ed mostly of Europeans end EuraaianB, but no ac- 
curate etatistics are available, a* these eppoint- 
ments are non-gszettod. 

In reply to an inlorpeUation ia the Imperial 
Oouncil in 1912 by the Hon'ble Eija of Degpitia, 
the Oov,.fnmont of India supplied some interest- 
ing figures relating to tbe proportion of Indians 
and Europeans m poata carrying a eaUry of morn 
than Rs. 500. The atatement is ns follows 
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. Thus oat of fS390 such posts only 921 t. e. 17*1 
per cent, nre held by Indii^ns Rtid most of them 
'brlanjy to the euperior grade in the varfous Pro- 
vincial services. For officers getting more than Ra. 
1,000a iBODJb, no Btatiaticaprepired by Govern- 
inent, are available, but the Hon’blo Mr. Subba 
.Bao states, that “ Only 8‘(5 par cent, of these ap- 
poictseRts are lo tho bands of Indian.^ and al- 
icost bU the high appointments of the state 
involving direction, initiative and supervieion have 
-been jealously kept in the hands of Europeans.” 

Tbis brief examination of tbe poblie service 
statistics goes to coofirin the beiief that the child- 
ren of tbe soil are not only shut out from directing 
.and contrclling the admintstrstion of the country, 
vvhiob is in itself a serious and jus^ihakle grie- 
vance, but that they are depiived of the fatrehere 
of subordinate posts, rvhere they could make use 
of tbeir ability and talents. Qnly thoae appoint- 
ments have been left to them which partake of 
tbe nature of drudgery, and destroy ell power of 
initiative and self-respect, llj is true that some of 
them tile to positions of trust and influence, but 
how fsr their number i*, one or two Judgeships in 
esefa High Oourt, four seats in all in the various . 
Executive Councils, this U all that they can a*p)re 
to. How far can theie grudging conceasiona go to ' 
allay the spirit of justifiable grievance which js 
lampant in the land ? This grave dissatisfaction in 
(he minds of intelligent Indians with the existing •• 
circumstances is neither due to racial jealousy nor a’ ' 
deiire for self-aggrandisenienl, It has its roots in.., 
the Benaisvtnce due -to contact with Western, 
civilisation and to the acquisition of Western know-*- 
ledge, the manifuld signs of which we s.'eon every 
side, which hasaffeeted all classesahd cretds in India '* 
and whioh is slowly tt-an»/uriRing its people from 
^ a mass of lisllcsa individnslM, into a compart 
intelligent nation realising its importance as a ' 
great unit of the Biitisb Empire. Thereof uv 
who have ejes can see that the best products of . 
our Universities have to wiste their tilenta in 
clerical drudgery or in mechanically carrying oo» * 
the c-^mmanda of an officer, who ia in many re"- 
pects their intellectual inferior, and they cannot ' 
help feeling that were they given the chance, they ■ 
could have done better and more solid work. 

If the present system continues a little longer, 
our adfflinistrativ? talents and abilities are liable 
to suffer from constant disuse. A glapce at the 
various civil lUts shows that no Indian H at pre- 
sent employed >s a permsnsnt CoxBiaifsiwMr, 
Member of Board of Revenue, or as Seevetary to 
a Ooverntnent, positions in which any gifted 


oOlcor can make bis abilities felt. In the Nativo 
States too there has been r tendency for some 
time past, probably due to pressure from tho 
Foreign Office, which is na we have $sen greatly 
prejudiced against Indi.an", to appoint Europeans 
to all important posts to tho great detriment of 
.qualified and competent Indians. Thus we see 
tbatio tbe whole Jongtb and breadth of India, 
no room is left for the expansion of Indian 
talents, which might hare bean a souice of strength 
to the British Empire, instead of an element of 
weakness. We are often taunted with lack of 
inUlativea and administrative ability, but the suo- 
ceoful achievements of Indian administrators 
entirely belie tliis' charge. Let them bo given a 
chance. 

Out we have faith in the (iltiroafe Justice of 
.. British rule, which has brought (he pricde&s bless- 
ings of peace and security to our country, and 
we firmly believe that sooner or later the solemn 
promises of oar bslored Sovereign will yet be re- 
deemed. His late Majesty, King Edward Vtl, in 
bis Froclamalion of'1908 graciously said 
"Step* are being eontinusljy ttken towards oblite- 
rating dietioclioet ot race a« the tcet tor access to 
pobtio autbority and power. In ibis path t oonfldeotly 
expect and intend tho progress henceforward to be 
cteedfast and true.” 

It is tbeae gracious and solemn words which 
prevent us from desponding as tp our ultimate 
future, and buoy us up in our efforts to secure our 
rightful share in the administration of our 
country. 

Another and equally important aspect of the 
Public Service t^aestion, is the disproportionately 
small share which the great Musaalmen commu- 
nity baa even in its lower rungs, not to siy any- 
thiog of the Biiperior grade, ns according to the 
Btatement made by the Govemroent of India 
which ie given eUewbere, of the posts carrying a 
salary of more than R-i. POO they pos.-e«s onlr 
2 G per cent. Another fact which cirj be glanced 
from the Btatement ia that while the Hindus have 
advanced from i 5 pet cent, in 1867 to U-5 per 

I86r 

ana I'JIO, the Mussalmans have wearily drafftrB,! 
on from 1-5 per cent, to 2 6 per cent;, which 

shows how Blow their progiess has been • 

agitated f,.r the increased employment Jf 
Mu^almans, m consideration of their 
ability, and Ibeir Tiumerical strenotb 
brought their gnevances to the notiefof tbiV” 
ernment, which in many cases u 

meed, but seldom redressed. In rel^]v^®“ • 

*vpjy to a repre. 
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eenlation Ilis Exccllfncy Lord Minto wa* [tteacod 
to K'^y : — 

“ The IrfiR'ia ia no dou1)l»w»rotho Oovtroor<Orn(nI 
in Council deairca lhat the Blohaminadant, iibermj 
other community ahauld onjoy that ahare of OoTernment 
patronage to which the number and Importance ot their 
community, and their educational and other rpialifteatlona 
entitle them. HU Etcelicncy hai no Information to 
ahow that Local Oorernmenta and AdmmUtratioo do 
not aharothii dealro, and 1 am to auggeat that if the 
licague hate rcaion to think, that in any ProTinee, 
tho Mahommadan commanity doet not recclTe In IhU 
matter tho full ineaauro of conaideration that It deaertea. 
they ahoiild represent their grierancci to that Ixteat 
Qnrernmont, who tho GoTernment ot India do net doubt 
will accord the moat careful and aympathetio conaidera* 
tion to any representation ao made.” 

Wi«a and sympathetic words indeed, but tlio 
predominance of interesls and the disinclination 
to disturb them have prevented Moalem claimn 


from being recognised, and in epltocf the trernerh 
dous advanon mado by them in (duration, during 
the last (]iiarlor of a century, they are still at h 
great dieadvanUgc in sreiiring their rightful rharo 
in tho admlnixtmtion of tho country. The Jiesgue 
lias neversought to put a premium on inefficiency 
and has never preasod tho claims of Molems 
simply on tho ground of their being Moalema, 
irrespective of educational qualification. ‘ Its sole 
contention in tiiis respect has been that when 
competent and qualiGed Muslims are available fur 
public eerviee, they should l>e given a proportion 
«if tho appointments to which they are entitled. A 
etatiHtical summary of their positiun in tho vari« 
oua servicia is giien below, and it should go to 
prove that that they deservo a touch better 
treatment. 


I. C. 8. 

Btstutory Civilians 

MiUtary^and unoovonsnted offleer* in Cemmissicn 
Provlncisl •erTftnUholdingsppoifltmcBU reserved for I CA. 
Provineial Civil Service (Executive) 

BuberdinaU Judges 
Maoeifi 
(Impenat) "I 

I Forest DepiatuBNT. 

(I^ovioeial) ) 

Salt Department ' *** 

Customs ** 

'’“‘t™ fW"!! 

Telerrspii Department. 

Superiutendents ot Police *’* 

Deputy Snpcnntendent of Police *■' 

Edccationai Department. 

1. IndiAu Eoucation Service 

2. UnclAssiBed . **' 

3. Provincial Education Service 

Indian Medical Service **■ 

Civil AsBistant Surgeonv 
, . , „ . Works Department 

itnpenal Engineers 

.Provincial Engineers . — 
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These figures would go to show that with the 

exception of the Provincial Executive and Police 
Services in which their admiKistrativo end ciecu- 
tive ability have been repeatedly recognised, thev 
have not been able to hold their own 

somber. ol MuTOlm.L D.pul; Ooll.clor. .nj 


in ibn p.>..;.k TT j . ***' Predominance 

wtiefactory Out of the 82 Deputy Collectors in 

Tr ‘ 10 Europe- 

•o..od 7 r,„„, nolmitbstaodiog Uie toot that 

















TUB CiIANI>NI ClIOWK -ANOTHER VIEW. 

To oboff tho abborrence nith vbich tho people are Ticaing tbe recent diabolioal deed on the 
peribn ot II. B> the Viceroy, tho Itrlhi ManieipaUtj bu decided to purchase aud dentcUch 
the home from nbicb the bomb ia knoan to hare been thrown and also to conrcrt the 
Chaodoi Cbowk as soon as poaitUaints atnoad open aXicet by the removal ot tho trees 
and the central pavemeRt so that alt men who pass t>j may be reminded, not of tho shame 
ot the deed bot ot the feelings ot rcseatnmt Md dlsgnst nitb rrhicb tho outrage has been 
regarded by the country at largo. 




mussaLmans and ihe public sekvioes. 
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'A Mii'lim Province and 

o„..«.UoIIha 

.„S wrclm....ity pro.,.i .1 i.« r.;‘ “ 
;Lyt“e t“th"be.tci .h.ir .bfily, 

ipilisiis 

irternt.nd the °'n " 

it. lnil.t...oe "'Sots b. clUd upon 

Ih, Oomiui...™ t.o.Md 

to .agg»tu .oluMoj '0 „( the 

cbawcter. bet«e«n Kuro. 

appointments m the htgh 8 . penjoval of 

. gnev.»c» ,7eepr...oted in th« pu^'o 
il.«. m.y be duly r p 

..rtice., und all »• g„|,ha B«o >n 

lemoved. The Honb eubiect has 

hU admirable t •* that no cUm of 

services in -U its 


rery junly ”®*/. „„V,i,e gervicw in «»> its 

appointments in the p specUl should bo 

branvbee, whether general P jiis 

made the monopoly of any ^ j Kingdom or 
Mi-iesty’e BwbjecU m th be shared 

India and that all "PPf*" go, a on to ray 

equally by all classea. J . ^ particular 

that “whore it is considered that 
class should bo lepresented in ^^ilaWa in 

if candidates from that c a , t,g recruited 
a particular province _ they underly* 

from other Provinces, a r Commis- 

ing these statements is wor y hoped, will 

sion’a best attention, and it 
. be duly considered. •„oaintotwo branches 

Thebifurcitionof tboservi source ot 

Impeml and Provincial ha^ g„,;ce8 should bo 
great trouble, and the t j>o. 

■ amalgamated as far P°'p‘ Jutira entrusted 
partmente, as the nature o peneiaHy ®f 

'tooffnet^of the two services is P 
same character. , Service 

- ’The solution of the Indian Civu 


prublom will present most serioui difficulties, but 
ft is Kopsd that they will not prdve of ati insiirmo- 
. untablo clu^.acter. ■ Indian publicists have had 
■ nrarly .for the past half .- r cthtury urged the 
‘ aTlvisibility of holding simultaneous ox.iroinationa 
in EtigUnd and India, so that English and 
Indian candidatea'may compete on terms of equality 
ft., d none of them be handicapped by any draw- 
backs in re.ilising their ambition. . It would be a 
libel to the inteiligencB and perseverance of the 
English race to say that they would be swamped 

- by^indiancompetitors' and that the administration 

of the Indian Empire would entirely pass out of 
their hands It would be needless to recapitulate . 
all rhe difficulties which Indian candidates have 
to undergo in going to England for the competitive 
examination. Suffice it to say that it ii only the 
sons of very rich men who c.in afford to go to 
. England for the pureuif of an. illusory ideal, . 
while thosa young men tvith brains and ability 
who would have come out successful .in it,. are 
chained to India by poverty. The holding of 
sitouUaneous examinations will close this painful 
controversy for ever and will be a monument of 
British Justice in India. A little concession will 
have to be made in the favour cl Indian students 
In the matter of age limit as, they, hays to study 
their vernaculars, and .s-icred/ Jangu.agM ibefore • 
they begin the study of English, and hence the 
age-limit for them ought to be 2S years. at least.- 
IHiere will be no necessity of obtaining Parlia- 
mentary s-iuction for this change, as the House 
» of Commons has assented to the principle., . 

Aa an alternative measure I am directed to sug- 
■ gest that if the holding of sitnullanonus examina- ' 

. tion is nit deemed fe isible, at least 60 per cent of 
the appointments should bo set apart for statutory 
. natives of India to be awarded by competitive exa- 
minations held separately in each Province, so’ 
that there may bo no fisjr of candidates fipm the » 
more advanced Provinces, Rwnmping the service to 
the disadvantage of those from the backward ones, 

If this method of recruitmont is adopted it would - 
not be ft great hardship if Indian c-indidstes are ■ 
dUqu^liGed from Bitting for the examinllfon held 
in Krgland, provided the names of the .EogUgb 
nod Indun candidates are borne on the game liels ' 
after being posted to the different prorinces If ' 
the competitive examinations i-.i, . 


are held in 'the 

different provinces .,t_ would be ad^iotaeenn. 

to admit only graduates of the first andaf^^j 
divWocs to the examinations and care shm.u u. ' ’ 
taken that tho«e .admitted are of pknA t ^ 
and eocially well connected, aa in Xn^j. 
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brpoiinp coiiMilerably tnlmnco tho « 

public ofllcpr. , . 

I nm nlso iliiPCtcxl to auj’sp'st tUat «, iPimmum 
number of mark* slimiM bo fixoil to ensure r 
and tlid required nnmbor of csiididalo* ebouU bo 
Kplected from tlio net of the siiccc«aful cindidatoH 
in order of merit, but if it ii found tbmt any lin- 
poTtant community «ucb aa tho Mualimado not 
securo the number of poxta, to wbicli ibey aro 
entitled in tbe Province, cnndidntea from ibalcom* 
munity wbo stand lower down tbo list may be 
aelectcd. This method wiUenaure tbo duo represen- 
tation of all tbe important clementa of the popu- 
lation in tbo Civil Service. If on tho contrary tho 
number of MusalraanR ie greater than to what 
they aro rquit»bly entitled, tbo same concession 
should be made to the Hindus or other com- 
munities. 

1 am nlso directed to state explicitly that tbo 
Council of the Ijeaguo is n^t at all in favour of the 
method of nomination by which the statutory 
Civilians were recruited, and it is totally codemned 
by pnet experience The [,engoe is of opinion that 
merit ought to be the sole teat for admission to the 
public service, and no man should be employed 
simply on the strength of bis connections. If 
competitive examinations nro not favojred by 
Government, selection may be made from the 
best graduates of the University in a pirticuUr 
year and rone el«e, in the manner already 
suggested. The system of nominations should 
never be resorted to, aa “ it is demoralising id its 
effects, and stunts tbe devolopment of national 
character.” 

Tbe Judicial 'Btatich of the Civil Service ehould 
be to a great extent separated from the Executive, 
and if any ttiembers of the I.O.S. are appointed in 
it, they must be made to pass special oxaminu- 
tions in law, and _ undevgo training under 
approved Judges before tliey are entrusted with 
responsible posts in the Depsrtment. The pay 
and prospects of the Provincial Judical 
Services if it is rot amalgauiated with the 
higher on®, ehonld be iniprcved, and th®> ehonld 
be eligible for appointment as Sessions and Iliph 
Court JudgeB after approved service It would 
also bn ndvantageoiis to appoint Advocates and 
Vakils of tried ability as Session Judgiw, as by 
their training and qualification they are better 
able to discharge the duties connected with these 
posts than joung Civilians with little or no 
knowledge of law. 

The Council of tbe League would also suggest 
the amalgamation of the Imperial and Provincial 


Rervfcee in the other I)ep-irtmc«ita, for reafons 
nircjdy mcnlioncd at great h-ngth. Cuiripetilive 
fxaniinatioiis for tho Indian Polic® and horwt 
S’rvicPB ahonld V>« held in India visa, to give 
ymifig Indiins A chance to positions of trust in 
til m l)»-pvrttuen',x. 

Tho Dcfrirttiiciit of education aliould receive 
v{)cual attention from th« ComroU'ioii aa it lias 
been very harsh in its treatment of Indians. If it 
is deemed m-cf*-«ary that a cerlHin proportion of 
itn olllcera ahoiihl bo lluropcars, Caro should bo 
taken to attract talented men even at higher sala- 
ries than thoan at pre-ant allowed, but when there 
aro Iwocandidatea of identical qiialificstinn prefe- 
rence should bo given to tho Indian. In caeo the 
Bcrviceu nro not amalgamated and a Pnjvincial 
aorvice ia mniutainad, th« Letguo would augge-t 
tho introduction of a time scale of promotion as 
in th® superior service instead of tbo present 
division inio grades 

In c»nrliision I am directed to state that the 
League f®r\ ently hopes that the Cc»tnmie*ion would 
succeed in iia tniMinn and by ita unhiaaed en- 
quiries brii g to tho notifo of His Xlajestj'# Gov- 
ernment the heavy digabilitisH under which hia 
loyal Indian eubjaels are labouring in their desire 
to servo him to the best of their ability, and that 
in tho end the gracious promises of their Sovereign 
will bofulfilli-d, thereby red reeling their grievances 
in this reep>ct 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

THE PDBLIC SERVICE QTJESTION. By the 
liooblo Mr. N Subba Itow. ** Kvery well-wnher ottho 
country ought to bars • copy of this brochure."— r/i« 
U>ntlv»lan ilrvinr, Priee R Ai. 

DAPABHAI NAOROJI’S speeches and 

WRITINGS — «Vu up-to-<late, evbautiive »na com- 

prehcnsire collectiou of hia speeches and writings. 
This bimk contains screral of the speeches and wntiogi. 
or Dadabhai on tho question ot tlio craplormcnt of 
Indians in tho serriccs. tVith a portrait. Price Us. ’2. 

of the “Indi.n R.view.” Re. I-R. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS—An ac 
wunt of Its ongin and grovrlh. Pull teat of all the 
IresidrntiaJ Addrrsies. Scver.al of the Preiidenlial * 
Addresses deal with the question of the empIoTment of 
In^dsm the serriccs. Rcpnnt of all the Coobtcss 
RwUitions Eilraet, from all the Welcome Addresses. 
Notable Utterances on the Movement. Portraits ot all 

r™3 w 'J'm ®o I.IW 

evhaustive and 

phic^keteh and a portrait. Over t.lOO p%»es Crown 
«vo.PriceUs .1. To Subscribers of the I. H. Ks. 2-8. 

O, A. Natesan A Co , Sunkurama Chetti Street, Madras, 
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T«£ RECEfiT CflSRRESS, COBfEREHCES, 
C0NVEH1IQKS BHD LEAGUES. 


■The Indian National Congress. 

HE twenty seventh aefuion of the I»di»n 
'?U Kntional Congrsss was belli on the 26th of 
H-rcember last on the historic eite of the 
famous Pataliputra, now known as Patna. The 
Chairman if the Reception Committee, tho Hon. 
Mr. MaXEr-ul-Ilaqua took tho opportunity of en- 
lightening the delegates and visitors on some of 
the very interesting facts connected with the his- 
tory of Patna in particular and c! Bebar in 
general. • 

The Delhi outrage ivhich was perpetrated but 
a couple of da) 8 before the meeting of the Con- 
gress told htavily o» the entbusiasoi of the leaders 
and delegates alike. Mr. Kaque in referring to 
the dastardly outrage or. the person of K E. the 
Viceroy eald : — 

It U with heary and a sad heart that 1 tefet to the 
daetardly outrage committed the other day et Delhi. The 
deed was tnoet lacrdegtout ina»miich at it waa an attempt 
DSOD the life of tho repreecnUtire of our Sovereign aod 
ol all men to plek out for thU black deed ot contemplat- 
ed murder is a Viceroy so popular, ho sincerely attached 
to the interest of India and indiaa people— a Viceroy who 
baa dated to brave the hoitility ot hie own countrymen 
in enaciitig toeaeurea tbat he honcetly and rightly be- 
lieves to b« for the good of our country. Ob, it is too 
distreising, too horrible. Imagination ahaddera at the 
enormity of the terrible crime. A thrill of horror and 
Indignation has swept over the land and cast a migerablo 
gloom over our proceedings to-day. Bnt, brothere and 
sisters, Ood is yust and fie in Hia Infi/iite tatrej has 
saved the Uvea ol our beloved Vioproy and his gracious 
consort. tVij fervently pray that our Lord Hardinge 
may soon become convalescent and be restored to ns, ao 
that he way continue to rule over us with tbat large 
heart and sympathy and nobility of purpose whicb itss 
so far charaeteriBcd hia adinmistration. As to tbo mis- 
creant who planned this foul and wicked deed i will not 
say much, I will only say this that he may be caught and 
bo giicD punishment ho ao richly deserves. , Uy heart 
is too fulland'I will not distress you and make you 
miserable any further by my gloomy thoughts. 

He theo passed on to what he called “ th© 
treatment of Islam by Europe " 8cd with legiti- 
tnste bitterness denounced the attitude of th© 
Europeans towarda the Sultan of Turkey, con- 
demned the policy ot Sir Edward Grey nnd Mr, 
Asquith, congiatuUted Lord Harding© on the 
sympathstic and statesmanlike policy bo mated 
out to the afflicted JIuMulronna and appraised 
tho penprsl r.ofo of sympathy and eorrow dis- 
played by the Hindu community in India towards 
the iccvitublg calamity that has been tbreatooiog 


their sister eommaahy. He was even vehement in 
hia denunciations of the European powers. 

Bnt the most significant thing about the last 
Congress was tho extreme cordiality of feeling 
displayed by the two communities. The Chair- 
raan of the Reception Oommitteo in an eloquent 
address pleaded for more mutual sympathy and 
mutual understanding, lie denied that there 
ia anything sectarian about the Cungresa. lie 
gave his co-religionists 8 piece of advice which is 
thrice welcome at this time when so much is mada 
of what is known as the Hiiidu-Mahomedan 
Problem : — 


To my own co-religionists 1 say, as you are Musal- 
mans you esnnot but look .beyond India, but do not 
forget your molberland. India bss great claims over 
all her tons and your neglect of her interests is almost 
sinful. 1 invito you, nay, I call upon you, in the sacred 
name ot your motherland to join this national assembly 
which knows no distinction of eUsi or creed, no distine- 
tioe of fliodu or illusairasn. 1 hare beard some friends 
say that the Indian Kstionsl Congress is a Hindu 
organization. I deny the charge altogether I repu> 
disto it entirely. It may be worked out by tbo Jiiodu* ; 
but why? Bimply beosuss Musalmsos will. not coma 
forward and take tbeir proper sbsro. Its idosls have 
always been national and never sectariau. If the 
Moslem community hsvo any grievsnees against tho 
Congress, 1 invite them to come hero and ventiJato 
them on this our common platform, I prophesy that 
they Will find all thoir grievances ohimerioal and ' 
imaginary and will go away absolutely converted to the 
Congress cense. - 

Til© Presidential address of the Hon. lUo 
Bahadur R. N- Mudholkar, a. deliverance of 
great length, treated of the New Councils, and .. 
criticised the regulations for the same, touched 
on Decentralisation and the position of Indians 
in South Afiics, Indian Representation in 
FAilianient and other matteis of equal import. 
Uo reviewed the history of the subject deal- 
ing with the Statutory Civil Service of 1870 
and the meeaurev of tiio.PubJjc Service Com- 
mission of 1886 which he . considered even 
more unsatisF.actory. He then spoke at length on 
tho necwssvty fnr Bimultaneous Examinations and 
urg»d the following considerations to the notice nf 
th« Royal Commission 
J. That rceruitment to y/haiia called lf,« r a- 
Imperial ServiOo should bo only by Cotnoetin/ 
natron held simultaneously fn England anTln i i-^*®'' 
,h,,on.p.« being olu.iurf tto,, , 

menta given by strict order ot merit. * * “ *PpO‘nt- 
IL That the candidates who am a .. 
required to pass a period of probation and . - 

two years « ©no of the British Umversin^ 
educatioiiri institutions, ersUies or spprorod 

III, Tint the Statutory Cin! So,.,,-- 
the rules ot IWa be revi*^, om ** bv 

thereio should be given to d^gnJ^^ ^ •PPoIntaenu 

BolwrdiiWhJSnvice.andhallbyfirBfr.T'"?*” «« 

. i M8t recruitnunts £licd 
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bj ComvcUU'ro r.taaination. Tlifl coinpctibvo lc«t ■hoiilil 
bo »p|)licil as much to first appointments unJer the Bta* 
tuto of 1P70 as it Is to tho appointments unJerlhaSta- 
luto of leoi. ... 

Tlio ?rraiilent also raia^cl bis voicu B»-iinat 
soroa of tVip inevitable tlefvcte of tiie Ooumril 
Itegulatione, euggested some inetliodn for Ibeir 
modification and btitormont and appaaied t<>r a 
general expansion of tlio Byatotn of Council 
Government. But one important point wliicU bo 
raised to tlio forefront during tbo last Coiign-ss 
was tbe direct representation of Indiana »n ll»» 
llouto of Oonitnons. 

Dot there is another reform of a more fundamental 
character to which 1 would inrito the attcotion of Ui« 
Congreu, the CQuatr; and the Gorcrament, and that i« 
the representation of India in tliQ flouso of Commons. 
SVitli tho supremo po^'cr in regard to tho OoTcmmeot of 
India vested in I'arliamenk, tho riceeiait; of represenU* 
tioD of Indian interests in the IIouio of Commons has 
been pereeired b; many thouohtful people Pondicherry 
elects a member to the I'rcncn Chamber, aod Goa to the 
Portuguese Parliament. With inllnitclj vaster lotcrcita 
In be protected tbe claim of India tor representation in 
the House of Commons cannot be called unreasonable. 
With Parliament as not merely tbe ultimate and float 
authority, but tho actual direetirg and ordaining power 
tho demand tor the small rspresentation advocated in 
l&'fS eanaot be called untenable or chimetical. 

Opposition la to be expected, but what reform has not 
■been opposed and attacked? With the ever increaaiog 
number of Indian qaestioaa brought before Parliament 
the justiee of voicing the Indian view in the Itouso of 
Commons cannot be gainsaid. All honour and grateful 
thanks to those generous souls, who hare during all 
these years championed (he cause of India. But there 
Can be no genuine, adequate and fully informed vepre- 
scBtatlon of the Indian slew until India is given tho 
chance of sending Indians, howercr few, to the Supreme 
Council of the Empire. Nothing la better caleuUted to 
bind this country and England together in close union. 

After n detailed survey of Indian qncetions be 
concluded hia address with nn cloqiieDV exposition 
of tbe aims of, and the necessity lor, the National 
Congress. We refer our renders to page 75 of the 
llevieWfor a fuller repoitof tins part of tlvervesi- 
dents' speech. A list of the Besolntions |),issed in 
tbe Congress is aUo given on page 73. 

• The Social Conference- 

The Indian National Saciai Conference was 
held at Bankipur on tbe 29ch of December last 
Pundit RMnavatavShavcDa pTesidiiif;. The learned 
Pundit touched on almost all topics of current 
interest in Social reform and in an eloquent dis- 
course appealed for greater interest in social 
questions. The conference pave its enipbatic sup- 
port to Hr. Dadabboy’a Bill, Thedef.ctsof tlie 
Purdah system, the ape of Marrisge, the Ueprea- 
pedclsssev, Sea voyage, Widow remarriage, Fsmale 


eilutfttiun Aiiil a |io*t of other rjutetioi-s $h well 
cIaiukkI tho fltteiitioii of the toi»feri-*i c« and » 
Ilmutiitijn was j>ai-i'il on cash of thews buhjetU’. 
In sn important It, solution on the Cu»t<» Byeiem, 
the Confertneo calltd upon the leaileru of tiie 
Hindu community to take practical step to 
intrexluce iiiti-r-diiiing and iiitcr-jiiarriape ninong 
the vsriotii sub-eectiona of the leading rartca in 
India with a vit-w to promote the growth of a 
feeling of aolidarity AinongHt the Hindus in all 
pirts of India. I'ur the benefit of our resdere w« 
give tko list of resolutions i>a*‘cd el tho Confer* 
cnce in our Departmental moIhi (IVge f'C). 


The Industrial Conference- 

The eighth Iiidustiial Confirence met on the 
30lh of Use month at the Congifsa pandsl. The 
Hun. Mr. Justice Imam gave a shnrt addiess of 
ivcicom,* SB Chsiiman of the lUception Ck-m- . 
mittee In welconnng those present he reminded 
tiiem of the part played by industry in the life 
of a nation Mr. Hart Kishen Ls), the President 
of the Conference tiien rend hi* address. 

Mr, flail Kishen's adJrfst out-rivallod Mr.Mud* 
holkar's in length. It runs to some sixty-three 
pages of printed matter. It is an elaborate per* 
forroance in every sonsu of the word. The 
Preeident in the opening lines of his address 
admitted that every quistion of industilal and 
■griculturel importance had been treated at 
eome length »nd ih»t a comprehensive survey of 
the economic field had also been attempted. It 
ia a valuable treatise of rather in-ordinato length 
though as he regretted himself it is by ro means 
eihrtiwlive, deep or complete. A part of tne 
»ddr»B3 relaVirg to AgiicuUiiral developments is 
reproduced in our Agricultunl Section. A list 
of tho llevolutiOna pished at tho Conference is also 
published m page 84, which may be perused with 
advantage. 

In closing his address, tho President deplored 
the absence of industrial enterprise annoi'g hia 
countrymen mid blamed them for allowing 
foreign capital nnd foreigners to develop tbe 
natural lesourees of the country. He even went 
CO far as to suggest that the In-lian Government 
was in some w.ay responsible for our lack of enter- 
prise. He wished to know if it was due to physical 
and mom’ inaptitude of the Indian to manage a 
wncern like tbe Jute Mill. •< The whole of our 
foreign commerce, ■■ said he, financed by foreign 
wpi^l and It IS now realised that we are paying 
too beavy H penalty for it . . . .^Te do not want any 
more foreign capital with such onerous cenditions." 
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I„ co„cla.io.. SI.-. I!»r. lv.Bhen L.l P“* 

wtr., » ...mm.tj .t our h.duBtriol 

Mahomedan Educational Oonfa-ence. 

' Xhot'vontj-.ialli .Annuul 

d«u EJnc.liooul Oonfer.noa op.n.d m 

.. L.ck,.o« 1I.S Houour .U 
Lieu.™...l Gc-rnor Sir J.nja. 

Barr”n.irM.°D! I- d.l...r.d his 

Tda'io.! "h.ol. I“'“> »"'■ 

S:„cT.rn. e! li^Surioa 

tho speaker conlinupil: — . 

But for the moment it would oppesr 

les^gisHl 

smMMMm 

So m .“ppirlot ‘"o -loP 

KS;2i8S.;"‘;Kr.^ 


„i.U. ,111 op. W : SJotS X, ro. b, 

& -r.si-of r r c 
r"=fS'3::.=.SjM 

hare proved a failure. A diaraeter and men of 

they hire failed to j,„i_ mcceeded in turn- 

»r„’„.r.iab,.,.l..l •b'l' h^Vo. Vbo'^^^ ,„,orf 
inR out underatandiBB It. Let 

\”"'ia''A ™.d’o 

eacnfice to it ,j were edociliooilly 

poeaeei and make fhcm«elreB tormed iny con- 

bankrupt for ill time. Iliro niihe for this 

ceptionof theiacrificeswe ii relJiied 

prictlcilly OorernmeTit ' fint of i« 

whatitall o’eas*^^*^ ,he Oorerninent for 

handmR over to * DfP»r'™?"‘ rupees recently 

di*po»al it Ihcir will, of » ? „„niiy jn no ootbont 

collected by our imporcrished c^"" hard ein.- 

of enlhueiiatie local ferrour. ^onW .11- 

ed airing, of the poor ind neh, wbo 

ilTorditis ''cll »9 nal eren tliia ncrifice 

eotild no doubt afford mor . aacnfice «I 

Tiould bon trifle when compired witb tne mi- 


Aiigsri. .MI.E. 11..I1 1» p'““” i; ‘js.rT. ““j 

en«t 41 a lepsrate corporation, and shall bo incor- 
,1.1. «.s Unl«....y. “ Cc... “ St; 

i.r.'”.«*b «"o/jo..r b.n.ll.. To ..ch 

with all its richts and pneileges, are to be transicrrea. 
?}.cCkolSir Syed^ life time the tender plant of 
forty year*’ growlh, cherished by the whole Moslem c 
Smti. nurtured by the bands of the.'' mos trusted 
leaders! thirty lalihs or lo of money (a drop n the oceio 
when we cooiider the reiiuiremcots of a really 6rat cla a 
uniecraity, but still representing ‘h® supreme effort of » 
cLmunit; poor in comparison with 
the Indian people), all this heritage which we Imld in 
Bicred trust we are asked to sell, and for what ? ^ * 

mess of pottage, for a unircrsity, which wo can m "O 
sense of the word call our own. V’towit «f all 
munily accept such a iinirersity as the 

•heir hopes snd all their aspirations in the direction of 

founding an autonr-mou* inatitution where they could 
ctm on more effi.-iently, and on a sounds.- baaia and 
larger scale, the work they hire begun at Al’serh, an 
institution oniejing at least the measure of self-goTcro- 
tnent enjoyed by Aligarh Collet, and In ite admlnist- 
ration frw from interference by aoTernaient ofSoiala? 

We aeked for bread and we are offered a atone. 

At the cloeing of the Conference a number of 
resolutions were paesed which are reproduced in 
our Educational Section to which we refer our 
readers. 


The Moslem University- 

The Mosleto University Foundation Cfiinmitleo 
bsgan Its Billings on tho 27tb ultimo. Almost 
nil the elite of tl.o Mahomedan community from 
different provincea were present at the meeting at 
Lucknow. The lion’blo the Kaja of Mahsmad- 
ab«d made the opening epefch in which all the 
ipsiies raised in Sir Enrcouit Buller'ii letter were 
dealt bj him separately and he 8»ked the Com- 
mittee to consider the questions with a cool and 
calm mind. He said that as far as bis own peisonal 
vie.vs were concerned he did not think the ques- 
tion cf name was such as required any serious con- 
sideration. The Government he thought would be 
wise enough to coi.cede this trivial point. But 
tho real question was that of control and he waa 
only voicing the opinion of all his community 
when he said that no power should he relegated 
to the Governor General ir. Council on the matter 
of fcfliliation. He wrs quite at one with his 
pfoplo ll at it was a vital necessity in tho light cf 
the 8peoial_ cncurastances of the Mahomedans but 
the question was how far and to what mWs 
sboold the point bo ptes.ed pr,8,„,, pp 
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the mcftii. Thfy ought to bn given the unUiaioii 
ot H-hoolit now; thut ol cuiiegen. he »ah«,rouUl 
^viU^o«t ptvju'Uco herelogvtvd to tiio future. Hut 
the rehtioim hotwefn the Court of Triw'rre nifl 
Sennte, heconcluilod, ahoiiM lom.nti ai r«cou»mmi!- 
ed hy the Constitution Conniiiltco. 

lie then proposed II. H. Tins Nuwuh of ll>Tnp«T, 
who h^A epecwiiy cr«ne to Attend the Tti‘‘i*ting, «» 
the President of tiie comuiitteo. The first rtroluimn 
W88 of courfo on tlie Dillii outiago nnd tlieie wiui 
perfect nnnnimity ntnong the niCuiherB. The meet- 
ing revealed tiie great ijjtertst »«>d euthu«i*am 
evinced by tlie Moslem community regarding the 
UnlverBity Scheme. But the speedirs on that 
days’ meeting reveslcirtwo schools of thought, th« 
Siponenta of which fchorred t\o rcconcihAtion The 
one muintnined that the JloOsm University should 
not be ni«de nn ofGcial department, wlnle the 
other was determiiitid to give h* liltlej as 
possible hv the Government, The question that 
waa argued most was whether in tlie case of the 
Viceroy being the Chsncvilur what powers should 
ho given him. There wete many who thought 
that the lut pnvvev of the veto being in tli« 
hands of the Government, there w.ie no need to 


|,olenli»ri‘ai «t th« comuuu.iiy in currying on 
tugotiationa witli tn« Guvernmi-nt. 

The Council of the Moslem League- 
A mej-tiug <if «lu‘ Cjuii' il of tho Modem IjT'Sgue 

was hfld m.lbeaist of D.-ct-mb.-r U-tnt Lutknow 
when tiioat <if the jri«oii»L*ra of iho I^eagtm were, 
|iii-aQiit to pirtako nf its ileliberHtior.s. The item 
on th« agenda w«a to coniiJer the draft 
coiiatitn'ion and rnha iw revised by tlie acting 
b cretanVa of the Moslem League. The chief 
points of discuAsion werti the aims and objects of 
the League, II. II. tbe Ag» KUn presided 
again. After much lively dtacUHsion the follow- 
ing lesolulions were unanimously adopted : — 

“ (1) Tlio object of tho Lugue absll be to prooiol* 
and loainUin among Indian* ftihnK* of loyally to- 
ward* llio Urili»h Cronn. (2) To protect and advance 
the political and other riRht* and liilercita of tno 
Indian Musalmani. (.’I) To proij.ota fnendihip and 
union between the Slosalmana and other commonl- 
Ueaol India, fl) Withnot detriment to the fotcgelng 
object*, the attainment of a lyitcm of telf-BorernincBt 
auitabla to India by bringing about through eonatllu* 
tiooat tneana a tleadj reform of the rsiating eyetem Of 
adniicwtration by jiromoting national unitjr sod foeter* 
ing pobho spirit among the peopla of India; and by co- 
operating with other communitie* for tlio said pur^sci. 


confer more. Piery speeches were made. But 
Tio decision was arrived ixt. 

The next meeting of the Committee met on the 
20th* under the Presidency of II. U. the Aga 
Khan. After animated discussions in the day 
and late sittings in the oiglit the delegates passed 
by a majutUy the following rewilutions : — 

That this meeting liew* the decision* of ill* Majesty's 
Secretary of State a< contained in the letter of Sir Har- 
couit Butler, dated Simla the Dili A.uy,uat, with piofound 
disappointment and regret Haring regard to the riewa ex- 
pte»»ed Vij Vne conunitUe in ttii* meeting in tbe conree of 
discusBiOD. it resolrcB — (Ijthattbe name of the Unirer- 
sity should be Moslem 'Unireraity, Aligarh ; (2) that with 
regard to the control the powers proponed to be vested 
in the CbanoeVlar should nofbe icsted in the Uoreroor- 
Genecal 10 Council; (31 that tbe powers mentioned in 
Clause 5, Chapter 3 of the Statute, abould bo tbe osme 
M ceof«Tr«d on tlie Patron under Section 41 of the n.lpa 
and regulations of tlie Aligarh college ; (4; tiist witb re- 
gard to affiliation, the statutes should remain as propoe. 
ed; (6) that the proTisions relating to the Conrt Coun- 
cil and Senate should not bo tnodifled and further (C) 
haring regard to the momentous issues invoUed therein, 
this meeting sppoiatg a committee With full powers nod 
authority to act and dnally settle all maUers relaV* 
Ing to the Moslem Uuniiersity in suah a manner a* may 
teem proper to ibem in th* best mtercila ol tho conunu- 
nity and wait in deputation on hia Hscelloncy the Vico* 
baU^'* necessary rcpresenUtions in Uuabo' 

A representative Committee of dietinguieed 
UabomedaDa was also appointed to tot as pleoi- 


The Eindl Literary Conference. 

Tho thtrd ilidii Litemry Coiifcrcnco was held 
eucceaofuily at Calcutta and many leading men 
took part in it lor tlireodate. As mnr.y as 2C 
r«*olutiotia were pa<sod and, in tbe courea nC one, 
tt e following observatioi s were made by a speaker 
on the fsiture rcope of the language becumir g tlio 
common toi.gue of all-lndui— - 


Th4 lliisdi BaniineUau wtnta that the Hindi language 
as It la spoken, should bo Indianiscd, that is, abould be 
made the itn^ua franca ot India. All hioBleii,s and 
Hindus know well that that language so widely prevalent 
in India)* not pure Urdu nor nuro Hindi. It >s a mixture 
of both wben it u writtcoin Urdu character* it is called 
\Irda and when in Hindi characterM it is called Hindu 
Tbecontlirt then turns upon tbe “churaclcrs" or tbe 
script ot their common Iinguage. Tho Saminellan urges 
thst It Is easier for our Moslem brethren to learn and 
read thellindi characters than it is forthe Hindus to 
learn and read tho Urdu characters. Hindi characters, 
provide iegiblo reading, wiiilo tho Urdu fast bandwriting 
docs not. Another plea in favour of the adoption of 
Hindi character* U that the Indian people* speaking 
other Indian vernaculars would easily learn Hindi cha- 
pter* than tho Persian (Urdu), and they have begun 
doing so. In the course of a few years, it is believed, 
these people* will bo able to unircrsalise tho Hindi eha- 
and Hindi l.inguage in their rcspcclivo provinsK:*, 
lorthefiagTi-IIindi characters ato not Unfamiliar to 
Uieni. The Moslems, theteforc, should consider this 
questjw d..psB.ionately. They are not asked to aban- 
dooUwat Urdu language and Urdu (Persian) cbaraclers 
but are requested to know aud use to addition Hindi 
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the conoress anp confebenoes. 


oh.~ler. aUo,b«. jo. “.™« 

gt»ee _ I« tho voluntary fcftorts of o«>w 

Mceaaion fts well J . vetnaouUrs, the 

InaUn peoples "*’"S . without interferinK 

.CTlpt will become a ^ts of Indian. 

. with'the da and nind. « we do not adopt 

and known to us as Uvdu and nm^ 

this scheme, then ib P Roman script as the 

future to learn 7.Virindia which will 

general and nniveraal *cf*P Moslem brelhern as 

make the situation . . {{,r,j\{e their scripts, 

well as Hindu community wil not a„Xb,o 

and they will be resumed to ^ \„o.tM one and 

“ ■” 

r'p™. ".g » . tb"«e>»- 1» w.,..!.™. 

The Kayaatba Conference. 

The MMndia Kaynstlia Onnierence wa^ Md 

,tTlo Moults To™,, H.n unJ.r lb. 

|S£SS^S 

thS. of th« diff««b‘ proviiiCM i”«« ' ' 

Thei-9 WB8 al80 an enlhimaatic common dinner. 

s4Si»»a:- ; 

Ito E,.! .S lb' Well ol InJi. <"11 b. 

mvinity. Fo^ * ^ to n,e ,ne*p»css.bl« joy 

^,s opportunity to B tbe happr 

consummation on the 

*^nT mthtv minds of the'^ Ka/astha eommiinitv of the 
mmdfoloraomany to but for syrapathisiog with 

for personal ag^sndisem.ntjiul^ 


moniW n« P“' ®'°7 ."/■.‘■‘‘u 

?rir.^r'irbVFr«via™dr f“ s- ■ , 

SSn of Indi. for it w«» ‘bo Britisb Gomrii- 
moot th«t h,a awakened lb«m to tbeir aolt- 
™„,eio-.»ei8 Ho felt .«re that tte.r commu- 
nity woa dealined to fulfil great deed, in futme, 

and that eonld only be achieved by the eomb.ned 
aObtte of Ibe Kayoitha. of oil l“d‘«’ 

Continuing Mr. E.ldeo Prasad oaid that equal- 
ity among the Kayaatba. of all India, .nterdining 
and exchange of social amenities were of first 
imeortanee. Ho then made an eloquent appeal to 
the OonteronCB lor educating the.r ■'O'”'”’ •”/ 
„,.,d« a reference to the high standard of educa- 

tion amonc the women of hid. 

The Coiiferenct concluded after passing soveral 
important resolutions touching the restriction of 
cas^ and other disabilities of the communities 
concerned. ^ ~ 

Christian Stuflents’ Conference- 
On the 27th of Dtcember Isst some 250 dele- 
gates from 70 different Colleges of India and 
Ceylon afsembled at Sersinpore. Serampore \8 a 
fit place for Christian Miteienary enterpnaes, 
being hallowed by the self-sacrificing exertions of 
that pioneer of Christian Missionatiss, Dr. William 
Caiey The whole conduct of the conference 
was eingularly inspiring to the delegates assepibl- 
ed. Dr. Mott gave his usual discourses, which were 
listened to with deserved attention. The chief 
subjects for discussion were the world’s Christian 
Student’s Federation, the Students of India, and 
IlerCHll to Service. Theconftrencevery vigorous- 
ly placed before the students the need for men of 
devotion, self-abnegation and talent, tooffrr them- 
selves for God’s service. Ariangements weie also 
made lor the organisation of new provincial Chris- 
tian asRociatioDB. The New Year thue dawned 
with full of hopes and oigan zed effort for the 
co-operation of the Indian Cliriatian Students. 

Xhisia the first All India' and Ceylon Chris- 
tian Students’ Conference. 


The Theosophical Convention. 

Nor con the Theosophists afford to be idle dur- 
ing the Christtnas season which has been so proli- 
fic in gatherings and epeech^s. On the 27th of last 
month the Theosophical Convention opened at 
Adyar with a. welcome spefch from its President 
Mra. Annie Besant. In the couise of her 
speech she referred to the difficulties which bad 
risen in India and Germany during the year 
Three National Societies of Dutch India, Burma 
and Austria have been added, She then spoke 
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OB, THr I>.rCIlUTSI» IM'U'5 KtmiAKT *^0 THE ntMO'» AN'iBCIlT. 

'^Ori*1.1ndi{;nk\ian and horror h»T«i been rxproisod in ai\ parVa of 
India at the di<tard>r allrmpl on the lire of II< F the Viceroy, “one of 
tl>« l^aatctt frienda and bcnrlactora of the people of liidia,** at (Sir 
Pb««»».b4h M»bVacaU*Wm»Bhw»o«4aj^ot«jw>paU>y. Vcraenlprayart 
hate gone tip for Ilia IXoellency'a apordj roeorcry and grateful thanka 
fear* beoR offered lor hit proriJeiitiaf oaoape and (hat ot Lady lltrJingt.J 
. ' ITliB ITi’idi Pnnfh.] 
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■ CUaHEh’T ETEKT3‘. 


GuiTcnt Events. 

BY R.UDUATII. 


TEiCE on WAR? 


,S m am is lb« qiM««on o! 

ro^r°..:rv;nto'p»c^ 

,1 r.r While Ih. victor, ir.s.,.1 m “• ''™" , 
P„2.ic.llp..h.r.ro^^ 

3 .S S'hiuv'.. .0 f ‘'5 

though .omewh.t conquered n not “■* 

•wWiih cannot be tinceretnomously husMe^ out as 
some r»b5denti-0ttoir.ftocl5quefl’'i*b; Tot^«»»«n 
the euhlime Pott, th.t it. coodittoo »»»'J ^ 
rrorso end its roleotion of Coo.tontinoplo “holly 
■■problemotiral unless 11 »Sr«>s ol one. looed. 
Adri.nopl. is e.rtoinly not the w.J to brtOB .bout 
" „ or «.ure ...y perm.nen. P™»P“'” »' P““; 

• It moy bo thst th. .inbs..»dors nre 

♦Vo fusion now to be witnessed jn all Europe 
Ihoutd be immedistely reytoved. It m.y bo tbet 
in their joint opinion tho proposed ce.sicn .. tl.o 
only «.y to on honooroble pr.oe. But ■ 

“ichted etotrstoonsbip would hove prompted o Not. 
quite different from the one olre.dy P'“™'t? “ 
Turkey To tell ber point Wank that she should ^ 
.?«!. to the denmnd of Iho Alh--. » 8^ 
with tempornry victory, “hirh .n the o.ent of . 

,e.umrti=n.lho,.ilhi« moy ^ 


i , 'T.erk’.j brtMl, The Bmbflswdorfl, 
r7ur”o“l!".v: don. tho uuwi.e.t thiog 
po^ibloioth. motter ol hii»E'P? P'“’- 
lldei reitl. tho Allies itnd lilt tho back of tho 
Ottomot. who, it 1. ovident is not ot .11 
to ogro. to th. cool pcopoeol, IjmS ^o”"- Xtirk.y 
iodeCoitt. And well oho m.y, seeing how the 

embosondore hovo emepereled her by 
to gieo up tiro ono possoesion which she holds deor 
toLr h.„t ond lor whirl, elm « P™P“»'’ , 

now to ehrd ony.qu.ntity.ol .blood. The embas- 
Bidor. «ro not li disioleiostod body ot .lepresontn- 
tives of thrlr reepective countries. There 13 among 
th. Great Power, whom they represent a conllict 
ol intereete. E.oh end .11 know tli.l . Ea'cP™" 
th. biink ot llio precipico created by 


7.rtC.h,m, ™ "rp^ lac. to hold the 

point ot the bayonet ond .»y,“aire np Adri.nople 
P^ h. kicked out olKuropean 


rrou .rebo..ndto be kicked •“« d hu"!”*- 
Turkey .Itogether," That w«s not ‘ho '.'eht*^ 
olNotlwbhh eegneiou. .nd 

maev would Have inspired. It w one rather o 
provoke the ppirit ot old Adam which rages in 


the Balkan lUb-idtirs .Fe«ch and all are, conse- 
quently, 6.ager to avoid-it Ae far as possible.^ That 
avoidance principally depends on hefnend.ng the 
Balkan Allies who seem' to hold -he future 
key of tho .Balance of Power m Europe 
I,, their hands. It is hero that the ambae- 
eidore have gone • astray. They have scarce- 
ly viewed with stern impartiality the claims of 
the victore. Adrianople has heroically defended 
itself hilheito against heavy oMde. That atrategi- 
cally fortified town may fall not beeaiiSe of any 
miUUry defects or blnodera,- but because ol the 
provisiCtu failing 4he besieged. So long as it has 
not fallen Turkey is within her right in refusing 
to cede so important /s place which, so long as the _ 
foiUfication stands, is the key to Oonstantinople. 
The ambassadors have never placed themselvee in 
the position of the Turk. Hence they cannot eee 
eye to eye with him when he defiantly refuses to 
concede Adrianople. Butiit may be urged that 
the ambassadors have to bise their proposals on 
accomplished fads. And -though Adrianople 
has not fallen, every day that passes by 
brings nearer that even^ bo that Adrianople 
abooW be held by right of war to belong to 
the victors. True. But are not even eccoropHshed 
facte in a matter of this Serious character to be 
viewed in the dry light of justice ? Are not 
tho ambassadors bound in tho interente of the 
Powers they re«pectively represent to base their 
proposals not only by the light ot accomplished 
facte hut by taking into consideration the .con- 
tingorciea of the near future I If permanent peace 
is to be aecoropliahed they have to take seriously 
into consideration what may be the effect on 
Turkey of the cession of Adrianople. Ig .there 
no probability of the Ottoronn at no distant day 
waging a warden the Allies for reconquering 
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of the Opposition, It only indulged in sound mid 
fury. The hollow moans and groans and tho 
threats of a rebellion or civil war, accoinpamed by 
the fiery utterances of Sir Edward Careen and bis 
valiant but fanatic conjrerts, signified notbing. 
They were akin to the loud abuses in a court of 
law of the defendant's attorney. The Opposiiion 
bsB failed to make out a case. It has failed to 
oppose the Bill in any serious spirit. The fact is, 
there are no strong men of dialectics. Mr. Bal* 
four adroitly remained aloof. lie only put In 
an appearance in order to indulge once more in his 
philosophic, but utterly beside the mark, philippics. 
Half-a-dozen Balfours to the front might have 
seriously obstructed the passing of the Bill. They 
might have by consuramate tactics talked out and 
wearied the House till by sheer exhaustion it 
would have thrown away the bill for another year. 
But the transparent imbecility of Mr. Bonar 
Law gave ample elbow to the Ministerialists. 
We should have delighted to witness those argu- 
mentative bouts which so characterised the two 
previous Bills. But where may be the Glad- 
fitonites and where the Salisburiang. However, 
the Bill has passed with seme important financial 
amendments which that elirewd in ister of figuree 
110 other than Lord MacDonelt, had pointed out in 
the columns of the .Vo.ichuier Guardian, and it is 
now before the "baekwood peers" of the ie«lm 
with the inver ebrate Marquis of L-ind^downe as 
toe leader. Of course the fate predicted will 
happen. The. Bill will be negatived only to 
pass through the new ordeal provided The 
other striking event is tho ignomi, i .ue climb- 
»ng down of those interested agnatora or 
close corporation, called the British Medical 
A„o»ml,o„. Mr. Uojd G.orge h„ proved 
more than a match for their stern and un- 
bending Opposition. He has outflanked them 
with the net result that the Association found 
numberless deserters from its own ranks Th* 
In.ur.nc. Art i, „„ . compl.t. tri™phof Ih. 
Minister nnd Social Reform has g.in.d . fim, 
fooling in ih. hall of tti. I,ji.l.,iv" 

assembly in ,h. iroifd. R f, , 
of the Liberals along with Ih.ir other ,oeci».fnf 
Bohemo of Old Age Pensions. Let u. see bow 
Lord Haldane behsves with regard to lb. third 
important taform, n-imol.v. Public Edneatinn 

Itwillhavea sigmeoant iiiUuenca by and b. on 
the destiny of education in India. ^ 

THE EAST. 

Persia is no botUr or no worse, but the foreign 
Treasurer-General has just cast a gleam of hope oa 


the almost hopeless situation in that unhappy 
country. It has been able to improve the finances 
to such a satisfactory extent na to pny off some 
recent loins and mortgages and he hopes to be 
able to discharge the loan of XI, 25, 000 by England 
in March next. The Gendermerie again is being 
reorganised and plrvced on a footing of ealaries 
which shall bring contentment to tho rank and 
file and establish tranquility in Southern Persia. 
A trunk railway between tho northern C.ipital 
and Shiraz is talked of. May it he an accomplish- 
ed fact! There is no more efficient and pacific 
civiliser in modern times than a railway and one 
of the typo talked of offers another gleam of hope 
for the regenoration of unhappy Persia, 

Meanwhile there is trouble yet in the domi- 
nioDSof Yuan Shi-Kai who, they report, how 
far correctly cannot be averred, has been 
threatened with a defeat at elections for the 
Presidency of the Republic. The Opium diffi- 
culty too is ataring tho Chinese. This, how- 
ever, the Republic is piepared to cepe with and 
make faces at the fat Pharisees of the foreigo 
Opium traders who are crying hoarse end pljme 
the eomewhat pliant British Minister at Pekin 
with their hollow gnevancfs. China freed of the 
opium curse will be China regenerated if not 
a giant refreshed. Meanwhile the Six Power 
Loan 18 coming to a bead, thanks to Mr. Ori«p 
who has shown to the haughty but unbusinesslike 
Bntieh Foreign Minuter how the Stock Etehan-»e. 

m»H ^ “7 in 

matter of Foreign loans. The Foreign Office baa 
learned a Jewon which it is unlikely it will ever 
forget. But the Japanwe-Rusiian intrigue 
"nd Mongolia® is 
tie strong enough to circumvent it. China’s Im 
«'culat- 

ing fowers who are now nlnvirfir ... m . 
of .b.ir owo, Whil, 

Br.Um,,8whiiled into the compWion^of the 
Balkan peace negotistione. 

Lastly, there is the resuicltatert n.i • t 

mvy^io'Grb-r 

\ '’“'•B'oooil. Much of tl„ 

o. lb. t:r.°.irdipi:„ry"fii::'vT“ 

to b, lb. Fu„ii,„ Du “"iuPSi""’ 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Notices only appear m this Ecetion] 

Selections from the Writings of Qrish 
Chunder Ghosh Edtted by k\a •jrandtan 
Mr Vanma(hanath(t Ghash^ 1/ A The Indian 
Daily Kelts Press, Calculla 
The Life ot Grish Chunder Ghosh Edited 
by Mr Maiiir'ilhaiiatha Ghosh, M A , E Com 
bray «C Co Galevtla Pi ie« /("a 2 8 Con he had 
of G A KaUaan <t Co , Madras 
We regret very much that owing to preseure 
of BpaCQ in the Aavtato we had to postpone tho 
notice of these two valuable book-* ^arcaly four 
decades ago there was not a cultured household 
in Beogil or Us sister provinces in which the ac 
compliahed founder and Editor of the Bengali and 
the Pat) tot was not familiar Kor was there 

any public oioveoient at that time with which hta 
name was not prominently associated Mr Ghosh 
was not only a clever journalist but was reinarka 
ble as *‘aman of high intellectust attainmeota 
and gifted wuh so common orstoncil powers ’ 

He was perhaps the first great journalist of India 
A prolific writer on a variety of subjects hi« 
works bear tbreugheut the stamp of his own 
individuality In the selections ’ are pub 
hshed some of his lengtny and ambitious pruduc 
tiocB Oi eaurse it is the lot ofa journalist to 6trug< 
gls in the fray and be forgotten (be daj be ceases 
to breathe and to work As must be the case, 
many of his writings are lost or are loeOectuai 
now that the circumstances that created them 
have vanished Ocish Chunder’g forte lay lo 
“descriptive and sensational writing, briUiaut, 
dashing, wuty and sometimes humorous, falling on 
bis victims like a sledge hammer He had a 
wonderful power of word painting Hiscontribn 
tions to the CalciUfa Monthly Bttiew are parti> 
culary conspicuous and bear the hall mark of his 
peculiar genius He was in fart the founlerand 
father of modern jouiriah’in in India We are 
sure that these two volumes — the Sefections and 
the Memoir— will be a valuable addition to He 
library of all interested in Indian joursaltsm 
They have besides a great histone value They 
portray the period in vivid word pictures and the 
India of the days of Gnsh Chunder w at once 
apprehended in all ita manifold aopecU The devot* 
ed grandson of the great journahst has spared no 
psiDS to B)SK8 the volumes in every way worthy 
of the distinguished subject of the volumes, 


The Hindi Punch Edited hj Mr. Burjorjre, 
l/biorcsji'c Published a( the “ Bombay SamacAar 
Press’ llomlay Can be had of G A Katesun 
£■ Co Price Le 1 4 os 

Wo hesrtilj welcome the thirteenth edition of 
the annual publication of the select cartoons from 
the Hindi Punch Slany of the cartoons are practi* 
caily on a level with the finest work done by 
Bntieh and contiriental cartooniste One of 
the valuable characteristics of these pictures 
18 the absolute absence of vulgarity in any 
forcD The present volume is a complete portrai* 
ture of tbe prominent events political, sociai and 
economic that have occurred during the twelve 
months that closed on the 3lBt cf December last. 
The history of the Empire for the last year and tbe 
men who hare played no inconsiderable part la 
guiding its course are humourously delineated in 
vivid and telling pictures which are es instructive 
as they are pleasiog One esample will sufiice 
The volume opens with a picture in wbirh the 
“Hindi Punch ’ on the morning of the Coronation 
Durbar, the 12tb December, 1911, is seen to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty for His 
Royal Master and His Royal Mistress, King 
George and Queen Mary 
The rest of the volume is equally brilliant and 
will well repay perusal 


The Congress Diary Published by Mr. Pa~ 
shupati Gosh, CaUutta 

ihis IS an interesting annual publration 
comprising a good deal of information regarding 
tbe lodian National Congress— its past history, 
doings and achievements an also its oonsti 
tution, rules and operations It however throws 
light on other matters as well It gives a mass of 
instructive reading to all interested in polities 
Many ot the details ot the administration of this 
and other countries form part of it The Diary 
wo ere sure will be useful to Congressmen and 
non Cocigresstnen alike 

Light on Life s Difficulties By Jatti's Allen 
B A Fovdei ond Co , London 
The author of /ro»i Poverty to Pouer and 
The Life Triumphant continjea in thig, the latest 
product of his intellect, an exposition of his 
moral ideas in such a way as to popularise them 
and prwent them la an attractive form So far as 
an explanation of theoretical principles for guid 
ance in sore experiences is concerned, it contains 
valuable hints, we believe that personal precept 
and timniple of a Iwder is more important in eelf- 
coatrol and moral development 
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Adrinnople? Aro not tlioro instancpfl in 
European lustory of monnrchs who hftvinR 
lost part of their territory have Bltempte<l 
to recover them? Europe may tliink that Turkey 
is dead. But it is a great mistake to make that 
assumption. Turkey is not dead, though for the 
time, owing to internal di'sensions and want of 
the necessary tnoVulisalion demanded hy external 
forces, she la lying down. The drlnele of the 
array which fought owes its misfortunes to llic«e 
very dissensions. But for such domestic quarrels 
the Turk would have been in no way backward 
to hurl back the forces of the Allies and even to 
damage their prestige for some centurte*. The 
victory of the victors is only a fluko. And there- 
fore the victors should not be so easily carried 
away by it and even get so intoxicated with 
their temporary triumph as to demand conditions 
of peace which no si-lf-reapecting power could 
eubmissively accept. Kot to go too far. May it bo 
inquired, were one of the G*eat Powers, who have 
now eigned the joint Kute thrc-ateoing Turkey to 
' concede Adrisnopte at once, in the same plight as 
Turkey'. would it bare behaved in any other way 
thaw ehe haa done, Europe ha^alwaye a certain 
amount of presumption in her when dealing with 
Eaetern nationaUtie*, quite chUvloue of the 
glorious history of tliose very nationalities who 
once or twice showed them of what mettle they 
were. Did not the Ottoman himself occupy 
Vienna and tbundor at the very gates of Petis t 
And did he not hold firm eway in the whole of 
Sovrthern Evrtope fiom Madrid to the iEgean t 
To hold nut the threat to Turkey that she may 
lose Constantinople by her refusal to cede 
Adrianopla is indeed fraught with tbegreateet 
mischief in the near futvtre. Suppose that the 
national spirit is aroused to such a pitch that 
Turkey is ptepared to 6ght to the Wtler end. 
Suppose that sh« is driven out bag and baggage 
(com Europe. What then ? Will peace reign in 
Europe or will such a hypothetical event, as likely 
to happen B.8 not, provoke a terribly long Conti- 
neutsl war which may er.tiiely change the Conti- 
netvtsl map and educe new factors of a chstscler 
never dreimt of by them ? But be the events what 
they may, we hold the ambassadors ss wanting in 
sngacity and diplomacy, let alone broadminded and 
eyrapatheticstatesmanship, while preeenUng Urat 
threstening Note. Any other Power would have 
keenly resented it. But the Turk, alwaye patient, 
always long aniroring, and always more tolerant 
than the Continental, hasshewngrenttactand judg. 
roent in suppresaing his resentment, only intent m 


lbs loiin chance of securing an honourable peace. 
It il to b(i devoutly hoped that aueb a peace may 
yet be secured In spite of what Iibh happened. 

THE ritUXCIt UEPUIIUC. 

A* we write Mon. Poincare, the present Pre- 
mier, has been ablo to secure in the second 
ballot the largest mimbtr of votes, having 
defcAted hia mxB most formidable rival, Mon. 
llibout. Of course, the feeling of partiwr.- 
ship is tunning high at prerent and those 
organa of opitn’on which dislike Mon. Poincare 
and burl all sorts of abuics at him, including the 
charge of unsenipulnsity, if not corruption, are 
denouncing his eandidaturo. But looking calm* 
ly at this distunco and pondering on French 
polemics one cannot help thinking that after all 
the man for the coming Presidentship is Mon. 
Poincare. He has displayed oil the ability of 
the clever steersman. The helm cf the Ilepoblic 
has b en welt kept in hand and the baik hsS 
been ably navigated midst the shoals of Charybdi's 
and the rocks of Sc.ylle. That indeed is no mean 
achievement, seeing how far from serene is the 
present atmoaphere of the Continent and how 
soon may tiwre bs a bolt from the blue. It Stay 
be that Mon. Poincare does not come up to the 
etandard and piestiga of Mon. Thwrs, the drat 
and most patriotic as well ra philosophic Presi- 
dent of the Third Republic of France. But 
at any rate he la induitely superior to many of them 
and Tuoet resembWa that princa of parliaroentAry 
generals, Mon. Qarabetts, lie hse in him all 
the clan of that dashing Frenehman, the ablest the 
Republic has hsd during the last 40 years, who 
was indeed a eaviour of his country. Europe has 
already approved of his candidature and we dare 
Bay ere these pnget lose their freshness, the Presl* 
dencyof Mon. Poincare will be an accomplished 
tact. 

ATJSTKU. 

Austria is undtmbtedly on tho war-path. She has 
been so over since the Balkan War began. She 
haa looked askance at the victory of Bulgaria 
and Servia and haa made no eeereS of her hostility 
to the Serbs who are panting for a seabo.ird in the 
Adriatic, The mohilisatinn of troops has been 
going on briskly and Austria may be said to bo 
ready for a boH spring forward on the occurrence 
of oevtaln eventualities. And though for some 
daya past the tone of Austria is a great deal less 
argressive towards her brave but unforlunale neigh- 
bour, it is impossible to say what her conduct and 
^lonroay been the tloseoi the peace negotiations. 
Austria is daily drifting into more and more 
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Lri'nU.rit’fimfc'I And 

il mty want lot its ““'‘"S' 

Itsly, o! contse, }“"'•» To^S 

that Power i» the endeavooriog to 

Tvhero the ..^ Though Italy has dis- 

retain “ the spoils ol • , „ w-i^YinR®*^^ 

cred[tedher8eUintheeycaofI.urop6^by 

unscrupulously her g^lkan heroism 

greatly concerned at the nervous lest she 

baaachieved and natura y continenUl 

Bhould lose the Ap • Number One and 

State seems to th.nt i, scarcely in 

shapes its individual P°‘ ^ , .. lojbassadora 

hamony with tbo pint fi„noi.Uy 

.t St. J i hJr oomctc. 

batter. Sbe is forging a fairly prorper- 

and manuiaclutea and bida to be lainy p 


• a ■"“’‘t M in” «T' Tl« 

Spam la ^nieerant “ ./ri„u, and aubter- 

wotb there are eomewba ^ gtaga and 

ranean. The ““"''*1,'' . bumanlty with vile 

eomelimrs elaggete Spn , highly 

murders oi the chat ac Canaleiis. But 

patriotic statesman like o,d 

King Alfonso has m gravest 

HeJalgo and bis courage erowiog more 

CiUmities is admirable. populansy "» it 

popular than what he w . .. d^ngere which 

grUs will no doubt ’s^in 

still surround the Spanis Becond- 

from had finance m th enterprise in 

ly from want of Indus y given to 

her hot-blooded people, mor of im- 

luxury and indolence, a plumes on its 

pscunious aristocracy wme ijopecunionB 

blue blood and of an 9 never rise unless 
peasantry. Such a at its bead to 

there are sovereigns and sU 

galraniseinto We a P®°P' and sevens, 

bund. Portugal is atiU a ^ 

The ll-puhlic is is atill lurldog a 


cn r.i« tbnm from tbo .longb they b.vo .Unwed 

themselves to fall in. 

UOLV BDSSU. 

SEr^.;.l“S“--K:-«= 

SSSSs^i 

,b”od.Ms i«,me«*»r.bly reenporate, h.n., Oiven 
.grirulturr, rxt.™ire mdurlr.., .nd 
“S.ct»r» and a .Irong offan.ira and dar.najr. 
atmamaal, Enasia .a bound to bo tha roritable 
ST. abaoow ol a) Colo.lua ol Eoropo domlna- 
Klu and .bowing bar robu.t Tartar Oat at 
ffmailad Cl ol tha T.uton, With oconomic 
oro-ress, political and social progress is inevitable. 
The Dum^ the fourth of it« kind, is yet a babe 

Tn politics and is therefore in the leading itrings 

of the powerful bureaucrats who pull the strings 
from behind. It is no parliament in the true sense 
of the term. At the best it is perhaps a superior 
edition o! our Imperial Legislative Oouucil. But 
economic progress is bound to improve even the 
Duma however abject and mandato-ndden it may 
he Russia is bound to be the leading Power of 
Eurooe at the close of the current century. She 
must'improve in spite of her mixed Mongolian 
and Taitar itiBlinctf. The one thing at which all 
Europe has looked askance is her studied 
insult to the brave and free Fionishmen and the 
reign of terror and deportation she has established. 
But Europe is helpless and so the Finns are 
doomed unless, spurred by the rampant tyranny of 
the Russian rule, they revolt and confuse the 
Tsar with his own Nemesis. No nation can 
deserve to Uva and prosper which despoils & people 
of their freedom. 


Ane iv»punuc is «•» ' — ■ > ^ 

.monarchy it superseded. T'ler *“ the 

Catiline cimspitacy v,,inj. ^bout another 

new fangled consiitution and S "" ’ 

edition of Royalty. Both _ , _ 

people do not deserve any. 


The 

Only R wise 


HOME RtLB AT LASf.’ 

The evBDlof the month is, of course, the pissin<r' 
of the Home Rule for Ireland by the British 
House of Oommora. It.,.. . fo„.oo, 

..DO, Wbatu to be ragteltej a the i«l*;i;ty. 
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Anecdotes of Atirangzlb and Historical 
Essays. Ihj JaiUinnth Sarhar. — ht. G. Sarkar 
a.ti iS'orts, CalcvUn. Price lie. 1-8. Can he had of 
G, Natetan tt Co., Madrat, 

The publication of thii riuaU volume lias brou{>h6 
before the tvorld n great many fnete about tbndaily 
life and mannera, character and ideala of the great 
Puritan Emperor which help a good deal towarda 
the right understanding of tho policy of hie reign. 
Small incidents and trivial anecdotes about him 
disclose to us what an extraordinary amount of 
will-power, calm courage and stern conception of 
duty underlay the aged and bent-down exterior of 
the Emperor as he went on sti uggling indomitably 
against the surging waves of lUhratta outbursts 
andDeccani treachery. The appended esaaysabout 
the FeringhisofChatgaon, the famous Manuscripts 
library of Khan Bahadur Khuda Btksh, the In- 
dian Bodley and the vexed question of who the 
architect of the Taj was, form interesting reading 
with which we may while away a leisure hour or 
two. The foot notes will be found useful to critical 
readers. 

Mary Majjdalene. Maurice MaUrlink. 
MetiTB.iltthneni: Co, London. 1 ehiUiny. 

This is another of the ehilling volumes of 
Meurs. Methuen. If every volume in the series 
U similar to those we have seen, the eeriee may 
well be styled "Shilling Wonders.” "Mary 
Magdalene ” has been called one of the finest plays 
written by M. Malerlinck. We frankly confuse 
to a feeling of nervousness in approaching any 
work which purports to tre.'.t in the ordinary 
literary vein, subjects which have a religious and 
sacred halo about them. The grand work of 
Milton Btanda aloof and alone among the successes 
in this line. The work before us must be pro- 
nounced to be distinctly a success, so far as beauty 
of diction and sentiment, and aometimes even 
of dramatic power, are concerned, A hio'h level of 
religious fervour, and of artistic eentimeat and 
expression is maintained throughout, and the book 
Tu to "Ppeal strongly to a class of readers 

^ Sit;" 

A distinctly up to-date novel dealing with the 
conquest of the air. The tangles of love, jeaw" 
and h.tred have a curious way of mixing them- 
eelves m every branch of human activity, and tL 
author IS a past master in the art of dexterous 
manipulation in tho modern method of skilful 
Btory-telling. The story unfolded is of nl««^ • ‘ 
intemt and holds the reader’s attention breath 
less from cover to.cover, ‘>reatli 


The Hindu Realism: Being nn introduction 
to tho Aletaphysics of the Nyaja-Vaisesliika 
aystsm of i’Jiilosuphy. 7Jy Ja'jadinltu Chandra 
Ghaltny, 11. A , {Cantab ) Allahalad. The 
Indian Prets HjU. Price lit. J or i*. Can U 
had of G. A. XuCrsaa it Co., Madrae. 

Tho Ny&yuIcand-VaissHhika systems are grouped 
intoonoBS closely allied just as Stnkhya and 
Yoga aro. It is mainly intended to give tiie 
Weaternreadern true estimate of Hindu Ilealism. 
The ono fundamentiil difference between Western 
and Eaatcin philssophy is that, in the East, 
metaphysical truth is a matter of direct expo- 
rienco by methods of Yoga and of proof by reason- 
ing. Acother misconception arises in the 
Western mind from the translation of Anus or 
parainamw into aComt. The latter carries with 
Han idea of msgiiitudo white both Manas and 
Paramanu ftie according to the system without 
any. Mr. Chatterji is a graduate of Cimbridge 
and hiving closely moved with tho iclioJars there 
has thought it his duty to render seivico in the 
interest not of the East or the West but of 
Truth. 


Some ef the facta and reasons he addueea are 
enough to remind the reader of the dictum laid 
down by Sir. H. Mo,„e that Eastern systems 
must be uiideisteod in the manner in which they 
are understood by their commentators and clos- 
satote as Western ones must be by theirs 
Toe author treaU the eystem both in its ansly- 
tic and synthetic aspects. The former is C^t 
treated and the latter next. The main principles 
of the former are summa.ised by himself in V 
feur classes of Paramanus, 

the Akasa, Kala, D.k, the Atmans and the 
Manases. The synthetic aspect deals with re- 
incarnation and Karma and allied questions. 
The latter part of >t is familiar to Indian students 
and the public after the lectures ofSwnmi Vive- 

"I 

hii-hl» ti, • cannot praise too 

S/f *«.'efitific treatment of the author. It 
even the Western critic. The 
^temente or propositions aro all condensed in a 

pacea'a^r^O t. consists of 154 

pagee and 30 pages more ere devoted to notes ard 
appendices. The references to the original Ssnskrit 
wmingeehow that the author fairly 
theraas a searcher after Truth. ^ Juterprets 
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of the month. 


’fr sroi\L’'Tr.»o“ >" 

Ir '"HiirM j“"srbb^K.o*S' 

i?s£S“»iS 

L tHp Vitty. Cau«e. which is omrupr^ent and 

T 1 in order Ihe firet Hiodu Trinity. 

tfS;; wL"'Se';r.v. c™pi.«d tb.i. 

,lly lnipr.8n.lea by Ibe Log»« ae.eena'"8 »!”" 
them, but .11 lb. a..ae .na ‘‘y-f 

... lb. «orb ol ‘be Lego, end not of the 
“„aiviau.l!'‘ie «oul. nbo •».«, =» « •P'*'-. ao«<- 
n.teJ by th. Lego.. Mr- Subb. Bor. .1» nain- 
t.in. lb.l Sri Kri.bn., lb. pr.et.orl t..ob.. th.t 

SIS ‘nrr.nr’in tb. Hlnau ^b™1. ot 

pbilo.opby ol bi. tim., .na 

„xl .1. Ch.pler. Hi. own new of ‘h* »"« 

“rtbrr'el^^ion'Stb’; 
M“iau.l.™I.lo"Hin>. Tb.l..t .« cb.pUr, 
txponna tb« d..el”P"«”‘ “* the "na*. 

rfln«u.ne.ol‘b.Ijgo.nn^^^^^^ 

of various of Karma. Th« 

•qualities m .g method in«y he 

bare outline of Mr. for 

of use to those who wish to j anintT 

■ f:S.^b;tl^.“pe.‘S™"°‘p'"^^ ‘b-PPM”’ 

aogm.i, In the., lecture, on th. Eb.g.v.a g . 


Blary ollhe Honlli. Oec- 1312-Jait- 1913. 


Tx u«-iT Tn ft Press Coniniiintjiw 

India in succession to Dr. Copleston. ^ 

“ Yue.nt«r-' .na " Buna. M.tar.m. 

”-Ta'’ M^'LinSv m“ A!TL™a»"r‘o bo“ 

KLt, o? rbllcpbi in the Inai.n Educ.lion.l 

“'S:,:®bTlil. Mr.HS. alontogn .na Sir 
Kri.hn. Gopln w»r. .nterl»in.a .t . ‘’™ 

nrorning .t tb. Culcntln Club when 5Ir. S. P- 

®'D‘e*rSir1i, Sir H. Bia.r H.gg.ra, ..be 

VoS nooeliel. »na H. H. tb. Ag. Kb.n .rr.o.d 
Tt Lmbay tbi. Tnorning by P.iO. 5I"i' Steamer, 

''’^I>ec™ber 22. Ibeir Eicellenciej Lori nnd 
Lady n.tdinpe were entertained nt ■ 'P''"fb’ 
banquet giren in honour of their oieit Ihie oven 
injC by H. H. the Maharejt of Bhuitpur. 

December 23. During the state 
Delhi ft bomb was thrown at H. E. the Viceroy. 
The Jamedar behind was killed, His Eteelleney 
was slightly wounded. 

December 24. The Viceroy was operated on 
this evening under chloroform and the nails and 
iron dusts were removed. Progress continued to be 
ealiofactory. 

December 25. telecrama ei- 

preesing concern and abhorrence at the Delhi out- 
rage are pouring from all parts of the world. 
Prefe and platforms are vigilant with denuncia- 

***Deceiaber 26. The 27th Indian National 
Congress met to-day at Bir.kiporo. The Hon, 
Messrs. Haque and Mudholkar delivered their 
respective addresses. A resolution expressing 
abhorrence at the Delhi outrage was unanimously 
passed. 

December 27. The All-India Temperance Con- 
ference met tills morning at Bankipore with Dr. 
Sarvadhicary in the chair and several resolutions 
regarding the restriction of the sale of drugs and 
liqurrs were passed. 

December 28. Lord Islington and the several 
members of the Royal Public Service Commission 
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December 29. The Social Conference met nt 
Binkipore to dny. I’undit Ilamaviitar, the Pro- 
Fident in opomng the C'jnfcrtnco ron.\ fi lengthy 
ftddret«. 

December 30. .The eighth Industrial Oonfer* 
cnee met to-day at the Oongres’i Pandah Mr. 
Datl KUheti L%1 presided and Mr. Justice Imam 
gave a short wolcomp addrepa. 

December 31. The Mahomedan Edncalional 
CJonfetenco concluded its eiltings to-day. A meet- 
ing of the Council of the Muslim IjCague was 
held to-day with 11. 11. the Aga Khan in the 
chair. 

January 1^ The New Year honot’ii List liaa 
been issued. Sir George ClarVehecomra Lord 
Sydenham end Me. Chinubhai Madliavla] U made 
a Baronet. 

January 2. Prince Mahomad 'RaVhtyar Shah 
died at his Calcutta residence this ciorning. 

January 3. The Balkan Allies to day present- 
ed an DUlmatum to Turkey ; failing a satisfactory 
reply by thie afternoon they declare that negotia- 
tions will be broken off. 

Jsnunry 4 The Madras Oovemmanl hare 
to-day nominated Mr. V. S Srinivasa Sastriar h 
member of the L*gia1ative Council. KanabSyed 
Mahomed and Mt. Vijayaragbava ChaTiar have 
been elected representives to the Imperial Coun- 
cil. 

January 5. The Senate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to-day conferred the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Law on Sir. T. Palit, the eminent 
Calcutta Barrister who has recently made a 
mnnificent cift of Its. 14 lakhs for the eetablish- 
ment of a University College of Science. 

'January C. A bulletin issued from the Vice- 
regal Lodge this morning fays that His Excel- 
lency has pTOgTWsed considerably, that he is able 
to walk a little, but that bis iiearing is a little 
affected. 

January 7. A large and induentUl gathering 
of the citizens nf Bombay under the Presidency 
ofU. E. Lord Sydenham met at the Town Hall 
to express abhorrence at the outrageous attempt 
on the Viceroy. The Governor made a brilliant 
speech. 

January 8. The Public Service Commission 
opened its ailtings in Madrsa this morning at the 
Council Chamber with a sympathetic prefatory 
speech from the President Lord Iflington, The 
Hon. Justice S.r llalph Benson was examined. 

January 9. It is ofllcislly annonneed that 
Wa 'WnVmgdon (Erst Baron Willjnirdon of 
Untton) has been appointed Governor of Bombay. 


January JO. A meeting of tha National 
Financing and Comtni-aion Corporation wa«hfld 
to-day at Bombay presided over by Sir O. Sf. 
Chitnavia, K.c. i.E. The Hon. Bao Bibadiir, 
II. N. Mmlholksr arrived at Bombay this morning 
to Im present at the meeting. 

Janijsry 11. Dr. Boest, the newly appointed 
adviser on Chineso Currency Beform died to day 
at Mukden on bis way to Pekin. 

Janujiy 12. B'plying to Mr. Kingfin the 
Tloim of Commons, Mr. Harold Biker suggested 
that in the building of the New Cvpital Indian 
architects and Engineers should be consulted and 
their Mssistance availed nf. 

Jsniury 13. Speaking at the dinner given in 
his honor at the iValdor Hotel, Louclon, the 
Maharejt liana of Jhal iwar maintained that the 
anarchbte are but an infiniteslmai number while 
the majority of the people are law-abiding and 
peace-loving. 

January 14. The Indian Aaaocistion of Cal- 
cutta gave an evening entertainment to Mr, C. J, 
O'Donnel who made a lengthy epreeh. Ho 
advocated eimullanfma examinations and l&dian 
representation in the IIou«e of Cooitnona. 

January 15. The Town Hall, Bombay, was 
to day crowded with Udies wbo under the presi- 
dency of Lady Sydenham passed a resnlntion of 
eyrapathy with the Viceroy and arranged for an 
Address to bo presented to lAdy nardingo. 

January ] C, Their Excellencies Sir James and 
Lady Meston arrived at Benares to-day when the 
former laid the foundation stone of the Meeton 
Ili'eh School at Ramnegar. 

January 17. Under the preudency of II E. the 
Governor of Bengal, Profeasor J. 0. Ba«a deliver- 
ed bis lecture on plant autographs. The lecture 
was attended by the elite of the Calcutta City. 

January 18. The fifth Provincial Confercnco" 
of Co-operative Societies in Bengal was held to- 
day ftt Calcutta when Hia Excellency the Gover- 
nor in opening the Conference welcomed the dele- 
gates in an inspiring address on the progress cf 
co-operation in the world in-gsneval and in Bengal 
ill particular. 

January 19. At a meeting of pensioners held 
this evening at Poona it was decided to form an 
Indian Military Pensioners Asscclation with the 
ohjwt of promoting the feelings of loyalty to the 
British Raj and of rendering social service in 
India by collecting subscriptions from among 
their ranks. 
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n E. EADV nAnDlNOB. 



r> irirc Oir «ccit*ion ol the State Entry lo Delhi on Iho "3rd ef December lakt k dia* 
bnliril alirmi't na> inaiV on the li'o of HE. the Viceroj, Lord Ilardinpe nan abf;hll]r 
eroiiTided, while LaJy lUrdinee eaa ODbnrt. It ■■ eatKfactory tn learn that Jtia Kxcellencj 
U raf dir pre;rFK«inK in liralth Thelunatin who threw the bomb hainet airetbeendia- 
eereted b'lt no atone will 1x1 lett untorned in oxpeaini; the mtecreant. Ilia Ezcelicncj ia 
rti'ortnd to hare naid U at th>a att.’mpted OQtraice on hit life bat ROl Changed hit policy to« 
^tri* lolia and tii attitude towardi tlia lodiao people. 
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TtwicsTroh^eR*™ ® • 

. ' , ' “ Lord Hardinge- 

In the December issue ot the 

nierenco to H 8 ? „„ 

. tramter ot tlia Capita - 

i„ a!,cu.8tos that top.c. Tl.« 

8„.. wh.. ha, b.8.. „„„8r t. 

W. 8rB08ly8intorn«a her i„„hi8»tor«oI 
. ..b!chIIiaKaooll.»cy » 

• to.„,V. UtloB. 


reil 80 p»ins i" P'«»*'”5 ' C.pit«' 

Hi W ,lmo8t ».a» lh.t if to. pto- 

, p,™..U»8.oe88- H 

i«ct !> to b. « BOCf.«<. to. I. ,„Uc.1 

■.compfi.b.at.ot bet... b. , 

Tb. oonto...t.y;b;‘ j. 

Ibii projeot bM maead '• 

^,i H.raiog. b.. b..o pa^t^^ 

from .11 .;a.8. „ i„ be follo««J i» 

, ,.E.rai.gtU..il8 "»>'tb beh.»toro.eb- 

ft. cr..li 08 of to. o.” e, 

cot t.pl ... open l»>" ^;„,elf of to. , 

..perl! on to. .objMl. „„e,Mon .nd 

be.t Europmn ..p.^ "P™™ jbelr .dvio«- tb. 
without much stieas y«el e .cainst the 

experts h-ivo emphatically Lo^d 

idea of creating en ,„,pted 

-■ of some modified 

their decision for the ad p 

f.™ of 01.»io m ®'”“”"T„”cbang. »' 

■ Tb,I„p.t!.l vi.i. ^;”„*j,SH.rdinE.’. 

h... bulked 80 l.rsely, ® „,rt8 of b» 

Vlcevoj.lty tbat tb. olb.e W ^ 
..doini,tr.lior, h.v. .o» | Die„ fjoiveodty 

ground. Tb. creation of to« bi-Vioi- 

royalty : — - - . 


.sps'SffirSS-SS 

ant achioTcmont of Lord ^ j „„jnalty trans' 

s^«"Ktr“;rssy!£ 

enduring labour—apart from the new cspital n 
wrought on the eaueo of education. ! 

In other respects Lord Hardinge has already 
a.8etv«d rtcll of Indie. The most important Ibiog 

he boa done is not lore impor lont becM. if re- 

moina una.en by' toe general public. . • ' 

lU h«a rMlorcd lb. old ..l.l.ry .»a...eoll.l ■ 

Ihlt O “crnm.ol d !"«» ron>..«.of «”d " 
b 7 toeOo.««or-ae.tr.lin Council. Tbcr. ir.i • time, 
nit ren long .go, "hto th.l .iWl pciuoiplo otfoa.«n 
control eeemed >n danger of tacitly Upiing. 
loco hie rcTired it. as Indeed bo wm bound to do. 
PieeutifO Council now meets with ntrict regularity 5 the 
SirttM ubo c.mp... it .r. died up.n to tor toclr' 
full share of responsibility} the tendency, ^ settle great 
deciJmoXtween tbe Viceroy and the Secretaries to ^ 
Ooreromeot. while Ministers remained ineisiblo and out 
• ot touch with tbe head of the Administration, has «nuh- 
«d Indieiduals no longer occupy an unwarranted and 
dii'proportionate place in exceutire work ; collectire res- 
nonailMlity, in accordance with the orders laid down by i 
^srliamcnt i* again the role and only the] udgment of teoM 
whose authorised appointments entitle them to bo heart 
carry weight. Those who know the extent to which the 
Slione of Parliament were formerly d.srcgardei w.U 
spprcciato the importance of the change. 

•esin in abort, to a p-opHr tcoognibion of the deheately 

halanced series of principles which ought to guide, and 
were always meant to guide, the British administration _ 
of India. 


Lord Hardinge has satisfied the Indian commu" 
nitiea. Prominent Indian politicians now, readily 
admit that ho kna entirely won their'confidonco. 
They have found him fairminded, accessible and 
cuneiderate. For thegrowing success ot the enlarg- 
ed L^islative Councils, both Imperial and provin- 
cial' A v®*'y l'»>'g® measure of ciedit may honestly 
ba- sssigoed to the present Viceroy. Co'nSe-, 
• quently the Country is noiv quieter than it was. 
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With Rabindra m England. 

Tho Rev. 0 . F. AnJrDwa cf Delhi contribatca 
ta the January iKSuo of 77 .e ilodern Htview e. few 
ascouota of hie aeaociation witli tho*poet lUbindra 
in England inlerapereed with critic»l apprrpUliona 
of hia life and works. While in EngUml 
Mr. W. B. Yeats read aloud to a select audience 
of which the Reverend writer was one, a few 
translations of the poet and observed that they 
are full of the spirit of joy in natmo and that 
Mr. Trtgoro really marked a new rftnni«asnce. 
On this the Rev. Andrews observes;— 

As Ye»U ree.ted these and other verses I could not 
help feeling that hu eoramonle, generous and appreciativo 

Rabindras greatness. He seemed somewhat obwss^d 

this Inner purltv Uhls ioner purity had its 
renunciation which tho Rentisesnee spirit reckUisl* 

Tbs D.W wine ol E.bindts's postrj. h.d InWxi. 
c.ted him. He had only scenting extracts before ; 
hot the recital rtich he had heard that erening 
waa the full measure, pure and undiluted. He 
compare, himself to Keats rrh.n he first came 
upon Chapman’s translation of Homer. 

But Mr. Tagore rould not stay long in 
London. He waB not accustomed to the bustle 
of the great City. He would have rest and time 
for contemplation. 

•• I must get away,” he siid to me with 
cmphssis. mtise get quiet 1 hmv.. a. P***>^'0 

to quiet. Icanct belThi.. K.v' .y.'"’"?”'' 

But this publicity ig drying up all that is in 

get away aud rest and be fiuiel” ” • * ”•"»* 

The Rev. Andrews then took him away to a f*, 
distant unspoilt English country, miles away 
from any town or railway station. The villagers 
soon became acquainted with Mr. Tagore, and he 
was adored. At his friend’s bouse he could often 


eeo lUhinilra singing hie own aoi.gs fh Bengali to 
the hearing of an enraptured audience. But the 
fnllowiogacrountofthoReverend’sGodion, a child, 

and its attachment to the po.-t is interesting;— 
He wai noU attached to a h»h, hoy, my «wn Oodion 
'""K before he 
'' **>''* b.ok into tho 

I 1^ ^ .*1 wonderment, aud there his 

They Were never tired of 
one another,— the baby and the poet. 

During the rtm.inder of hie etey in Kogl.nd 
he nient nontinu.lly to Mr, Ilothrnslein’, .tudio 
in Hnmp.tcnd to sit for hi. portrait. Tlie p.inter 
h.e drurru sercr.l likcnra.c, of the poet , end e.ch 
on. of them i. exquisitely fine. Mr. Uothen.tein 
rreuld rail,, „y, the „riter, he worked, about 
h..<me,i,ittotndi. .hicl, had mad, such an 
.mpreraioo nn bis lif.and given him hi. Ural intro- 
auction to the poet, 

Democracy. 

While entributing . thoughlful paper' on 
“D,moer.c,"to Hie miUn y„,r,„,, 

L. P Jock. .lronslyeniph,.i,e, 'the need nf di,- 

ciphne. lirferring to the danger of demoeraey, he 
wn SB t 11. ‘ It is the aiinpler forme of social 

alructur, which are must amenable to popular 
conttnl: 111, more rorop, develop an aulho- 
n yofthairown ,„d hecom. a ,h.„. 

y°, ‘k* democralie progrm. 

exc uaive y in terms of the growiog power of tbe 
f«>plo„Xth.r.fo.-,,to oTerlooot on. half of the 
irutl, To oomplat, Ih. truth we must remember 

ira ""'■■St.le, a. it develops 

araughtbeago., bccomt. inor. and more inde 
Penden, of the .oci.l „ill „f ,b„ boor. What 
C..nw.,..,„ iia. now ,0 t„r i, not so „„oh delibe. 

bcralely planned ravolu, bn a, di«„i.r. S„ch is 

h. con, pi, rah. „ of ib. .„d th. string- 

uU.!, u' “ " ■' >c'c. >b« . 

■«Id,„ blow on any working p„, ’ „„ 

-Hchard beyond .„.lor:fr:j;.. 
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The Defence of India. 

tn the December number ol tho Eaitat^ 

West Mr P. Chinneswarai Ghetti baa ma e a 
closely reoBOned pie. to .I.™"'”!! 
opentoUmdaelidMn'Bul””" 
to 60.ble them to l»ke to e o.re.r ip tho Atmy or 
the Nary. He erpreHe. regret th.t the B„t„h 
Gororoneot have pot, io tho iotercst. of o.t.ooal 
detoeeandproaperily, toroed to good .rcooot 
tho martial S.hh, tho flghting P.th.n or tho «.r- 
loriog ■ Poligar,’ The «ritor rightly ohjto. to a 
policy that ha. led to tho d.plet.on of oat.ro 
renimenta and an acceaalon to the mnka o uro- 
pean aoldiera. The time baa arrived for the 
vigour of the Arma Act to be relaxed in India. U 
would be an error of policy aod opposed to all 
eoond BtatcetoaoBhip to crush out o! oristooM 
what fighting materials there is in the land. 

Tho Indian Ohieta made a heroic offer to braro the 

riste ol the South Alricen War hut tl.o Oo.am- 
meat could not 'eoe their wey to cepilallso eocb 
mer'tlal onthullaem es was ready to hand. 

The policy of mistrust ehould be a thing of tho 
past and it ehould yield place to one of fraoir 
recognition ol the political needs of the country 
cud generous appreciation of the traditions of the 
warlike racea in the land. 

The new Reform Scheme haa opened up freeh 
possihilitiee end it rhould be made pomible to 
Indians to aiaume a larger and more real share in 
the doienco of the Empiro-to msho them real™ 
their kinship with the Empire and their share in 
the common Imperial heritage. 

The writer’s convictiona may tbua be euto- 
marised: “Give the Indians a chance of 
entering the Army or the Navy. There w.11 no 
longer yawn that gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled. The vexed distinctions of caste, creed and 
race will vanish. There will be a visible reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. The fighting peo- 
ples of India will conserve their inherited virtaes. 


Manures. 

In the course of an article on the flubjecl: of 
manures tried in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
contributed to the current numbeh of the Agrictd- 
turaU^tdCccp^raliv^ Gazette, Hr. D. Clouston, 

M. A., B. So., Deputy Director of Agriculture, ro- 
mlrksi-Oattle-dung wiU as a manure always bo 
the most important. It is a cheap product and in 
India it is available everywere. It supplies organic 
matter and nitrogen and thereby helps to enrich 
our eoils and to improve their physical texture; 
but the eupply is very inadequate. There were in 
1910, 10,520,171 head of cattle including buffa- 
loes, in these Provinces. From the observations 
made at Government Farms, the quantity of dung 
obtained per working bullock annually U about 
tons, when the stvll droppings end the litter 
used during the night were collected. On an aver*. 

• age, then, mixed herds maybe expected to give 
nearly 2| tons per heads annually. A considerable 
portion of that is wasted, owing to the large 
number of cattle sent to distant grasing grounds 
where their dung is notcollected ; on the other hand 
that loss is probably balanced by the large additions 
made to ihe manure-supply from other sources, 
eg., the dung of other animals kept by tho 
refuse of crop and villago rubbieb. The cattle of 
tho ProvincuB ehould therefore give annually 
nearly 26.300,427 tons of well rotted manure. If ‘ 
it were all applied to tho land, it would suffice to 
manure the whole area under cultiv..ition at the 
rate of about one ton a year per acre; but 
probably less than one- third of the total quantity 
is actually applied to the land. Of the remainder 
much is used as fuel, and some is washed away 
owing to the careless manner in which it is stored 
in loose heaps above ground. The quantity is poor 
for two reasons : (1) the manure is carelessly 
stored and (2) tho animals except those in the 
cotton tract are badly fed. Tho dry-earth eyetem 
. of conserving urine has been adopted by several 


cuUl 
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Functions of Gonetnment. 

Th. *»™»I oj iU 0/ 

■ Elemenul r.,..clionA o! Gov.rnm.ot b, Mr. 

W W.Luc... O.retnmentol tunrt.or.. .re con- 
,»«o„.lly dWided into Errculir. .nd L.g..l. «. 
but it is . di.Uion tb.l i. t«r from bemg p«t.. 
or .van .ntiaiactary, Som. think.r. t.k. not. 
b.,id.. o! nlhar !.».«<»■•. 

H„.u.i.1,.ndF,d.r.tiv.. Tho.dv.nn.a »»*- 
tutioua nt 0.n.d. .nd Ao.trali. h.va Eiv.n d«- 
tinct rarognition to that, .dditinn.l tuuat.ona. 
ErUlingcU..ili»li«ba raaraly deaonb. ho« the 
Oovarnmanloflbacon""? « tarried on. I" tbo 
iulataat. ot politic.l .cianta, i« i* d...r.bl. “ 
adopt . r.t».n.nt ol.e.ifio.tioo on tb. b.... ot 
element.1 [unctions oi Governmant. Snob . divi- 
sion will tr.nso.nd .11 poUtid coo.id.r.tions .Jid 
rsi,a.bo,s tbasbiltiog dispositions ot Oovernni.otil 
.ulhority. Astriotlysoiontifio division m.y not 
b.,uit.bl.lorlsnt.book. on the Constitution,., 
thers is bound to b. Ers.t div.rg.ne«balwaantb«>.y 
,nd prsotioa. Ih. suptao. .dv.nt.g.s ot th. n. 
daoision would bo that it [ornisbe. «. with . 

rali.blat.ct to ..c.r..intba legal position of the 

Crown in the Courts. Oonsa.v.tiva Au.tin .nd 

orilio .1 Ssloonda ara not quit, s.ti.lied with lb. 

tbeorie. tb.y b.v. .dv.noad. Enacutiv. .nd lagis- 

Uiivetunolions vary ottan ao-ani.t and .ra not 
„p.bl. ot iodapandant asistanaa. Th. lunction. of 
Oovainmant sbould Ih.r.for. b. gr.dad .coord, ng 
,0 the maasura at authority and oblig.liou .Itaoh- 
rfto aacb. Tba w.it.r, having regard to th, 
varied aativilia. ot aove.nmenl auggenl. .this 
cUaeificationi — 

( 1 ) The power to create or orginate iaw. 

( 2 ) The power to administer law. 

(31 The obligation to carry it out. 

it raslson. r.tion.l ..d sai.ntiCo b.™ -nd 
1 , a very valuable oontribotion to tba body of 
■ thought on Political Science. 


Turkey and European Hypocrisy. 

Kegnrding tba unhappy war which is still rag- 
i„» in Eistarn Entopo so many and complen fac- 
tor. nnur into tho CS.a tb.l it i. ictcaly wise to 
huard.n off-hand judgment on tba tights and 
of thaqiLtrel. Mr. Frederick Ey.n writ- 
ing in . rcaant nu'mb.r nt tb. TmlUUlTttnm 
laysatrewi on tba utter unfairness ot most ot- 
tba British Press towards ' Tntk.y and the grass 
hypocrisy ot the European Powera in pressing 
tctorina on th. Ports whiah they rvonld certainly 
rcaeiit in their own case it pressed on them by 
otbera. Mr. Kv.n thinks thst there is so mueh 
aeclariao taeling in England that it is impossible 
to aspect a fair judgment nt Turkey’s dilScul- 
ties. 

The writer is convinced of the bad motives that 
. actuate the Eurepsa d Powers in their dealings with 
Turkey. We sre told for instance, that Turkey 
pollutes the fair soil of Europe in a way which, 
seemingly. Russia does not. The reason of course, 
says Ur. Ryan, is that tbs Tmk is a Mohamedan 
whilst the Mescovite is a good Christian.- 

The writer is fiercely opposed to the attitude of 
the Powersand condemns them in hia concluding 

Oqe of the most repoltiog hypocrisies ol the whole 
affair is that the precious - Concert of Europe— that is to 
Bay the « Christian ” Powers of Europe, to the exclusion 
otTurkey— about -whose resuscitation some Radtcal 
iournaUsts are inoomprchenaipely enthusiastic, loeluaes 
Italy and Russia. ‘ And Russia, as has been mentioned, 
is one of tho two '* mandatories " of Europe ; Russia 
whicK on eoy showing, is an immeasurably less civiiiaed 
State than Turkey, when the moat extreme deductions 
are made ; Russia whose hands are dripping with 
the Wood of Persian Nationalists fighting for 
liberty, and whose jails are choked with the flower 
ot her own people. But then Russia is Christian 
ahe ia a member of the “ Concert,” she doesn’t “ pollute” 
Uio aoil of Europe. No CollectiTe Notes wiU pass 
round the Chancellories on the state of Persia, or • 
Finland. It might disturb the harmony. And then Italy, 
another member of the Concert, with her hands red 
with the blood ot tho unfortunate and heroic Arabs of 
Tripoli, fighting as any people ever fought against tho 
most shameless brigandage ot modern times. Such are 
tba teachers ot Turkey, her moral exemplars in tho ways 
Cit good goremmeota 
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tilE INDIAN ilBVlKW. 


[Jakuabt lots. 


Histoiy of the Socialist Earty in America. 

Mr. Keir E\rdie, the groat Labour Leader of 
Great Britain, gives an interesting history of the 
Socialist party in America and notes with evi- 
dent joy the rapid strides made by it daring the 
1 7 years that elapsed bstween his first and second 
visits to America. The iS’oeiaiisC Rtview for Decem- 
ber lastgives a fitting place to the origin and spread 
of the Socialist gospels in the New 'World. Like 
the Pilgrim Fathers who took Liberty with them 
to their New World the German exiNs bore the 
socinlisticcreedand sought to preach it >n America. 
No American-born citizens took kindly to it for 
long, save it be the quack medicine man or the 
inquiring lawyer. In its first stage, the move- 
ment drew its inspiration from Daniel De Leoo 
who cheerfully gave up his International Law 
Professorship and dedicated himself to the spread 
of the aocialistio propaganda. De Leon was a 
striking and overmastering personality but he 
was made of the stuff of which despots and auto- 
crats are made. 


The destinies of the movement were linked up 
so closely with this leader that many men of 
larger growth and better understanding were 
repelled by it. It w.is felt by a large body of 
Germans and the bulk of young men in America 
that Da Leonism was synonymous with autocracy 
and that as long as it was rampant, the move- 
ment was bound to remain unpopular. At this 
point, the chronicler of the Labour movement in 
America makes some very true and refreshing 
observations on the relation between Peveooality 
and cerUin popular movements. They liear 
quotation here: — 




Socialism slowly developed a soul of its own, 
grew from strength to strength, till it became a 
dominant factor in American politics. Candidates 
fortlie Presidentship had to reckon with it as a 
strong force and adopt items of its programme. 
In a space of 12 years, the Socialist voters 
tnounte-l up 10 times. The Press gave the 
movement its support and no longer treated it 
with scorn or dismissed it as a 


■‘Qne-eyed monatcr, 

Qrim and stout, 

With but one eye, 

And that one out.*' 

The Socialist gospel spread even into the universi- 
ties. It revolutionised the Trades 'Union Move- 
ment. The Labour Unions were re-inforced by 
the enthusiasm of young men. The salvation of 
tb« TOtkiDg cluse. lay in theip ncqoiring control 
over indnslry. Tbo fear of Sociali.m ia tbe bojin- 
ningof Social Itsform. 

The Party la a good deal rent by internal dis- 
cord. n.y»ood organUed tbe party from irithin, 
rrbile tbe literature ot tbe party is almost a mono- 
poly of tbe Kerr Company of Chicago. It the 
parly ia to gather strength, it tbould cordially 
co-operate nilb the Trades Union Movement. 

Whichever nay it comes, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the American Socialist Movement 
1 . linking itself up „iih ih, Soci.liat Movement 
of tbo ncrid, and learning from experience that the 

only real revolution ia for the norking cla,„s to 

sain political and indu.trial control, and thus 
make themnlves maalere of the eiluation 

The writer .k.tehe, a hopeful fu,„r, for the 
American SocialUta in the following vivid and 
Vloquvnt words. 


l. o"” Wi"n'“rS “■* 

•trength,*nd Amerioa to 

mrivnty ot it* people realise 
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Science and Indian NadooaJism- 

CAptaiii Owen A. R. Beikeley IlHlj iM.s., writ- 
ing in the December number of the Himlitstan 
Secieio observes that the aims and niethotis of 
Western science have but very slightly it fiuenccd 
the educated opinion of this country. The mental 
outlook and habit of thought of the Hindus are 
immemorially aseociated with the veiy essence of 
transcendantaliacn ; as euch, the materialistic con- 
ceptions still embraced by the majority of natural 
scientists, in Europe and America must, apart 
from their obvious insufSeicncy, have inevilably 
failed to evoke much response in the Indian 
people. He proceeds;— 

Indian Nationaliam, as far as it ma; be judged by Us 
aanifestaUeat, is at present nothing but an lil-inspjred 
and clura'y attempt to give actual eipreasion to a mental 
state wbleh ewes Its origio to a totally unaaaimihated 
series ol ideas. In ether words, the proraotore of Indian 
HatioealUm have for their Ideal the creatloo of a epint 
among the people of lodta that could not by anTpoasi* 
bio chance produce toy kind of Inprorement io their 
prciont condition. 

The writer says that by tradition and by the 
very enet of bie mind the Indian ie totally incap- 
able of. the requisite Governmental aufbority. 

The writer is not more hopeful of the &taho- 
medana.. He despairs equally of their prospects. 

The mere fact of unrest and discontent is no 
test of a national awakening, Indians must dis- 
card the theory of the unreality of existence. The 
writer concludes: — 

A vast amount of**«pade work” therefore » in store 
for tbe promoters of Indian Nationalism before the 
changes that they hare set their hearts upon can 
realised. Tho whole fabric of Ilinduiscn must be either 
discarded or radically recast. Islam will probably fa)| 
out of the running altogether, for it seems to be, like 
Christianitr, a treed that has bad its day. Bcientiflo 
melhoda of the most uncompromising kind moat be 
uaod in tho investigation of every problem that presents 
itself. This can only be done by the cuUivation by 
India's most acutely intelligent men of the mtonssst 
acepticiam towards their deepest convictions and most 
cherished trsditiona. To achieve this it Is necessary to 
get rid of the intellectual conceit which at present 
paralyses the beat minds in thecountry. At to whether 
anch a thing is possible in India tbewriterof (his 
article cannot attempt an opinion, but to witnoaa anch n 
change speeding over the eauntrf would giro hrm, and 
all other aympathUera with India’s legitimate anUtioiis, 
Ono^uiroeat joy. 


Tie' Mussfllman Discontent. 

In tbe Round Tabid for December a writer Bays 
tbat for many years it bas been a belief among 
Mohammedans that there is a conspiracy among 
the Christian Powers to overturn the fow remain- 
iog indepondeut Mohammedan Powers and seize 
their lands ; — 

Tbere is n prophecy of Mohammed himself that hia 
followers, forgetful of his teaching, would at last be 
driven back to the original horns of their faith, but that 
then, chastened in spirit, they would arise once more and 
conquer the world. Do not recent events point to the 
near approach of this day ? Is not Islam ringed about 
by infidel powers, so that Turkey, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan alone arc loft— a eompact group— tbs last pro- 
tectors of the land where tbs prophet preached and 
died ? IVe may not fear very deeply what these powers 
themselves may do. * But there are 70,000,000 Moham- 
medans in India, and 10,000,000 in Sgypt, among whom 
it is whispered daily that the British Government is a 
secret psfty to the compiracy against tlieir faith, and 
that the day of trioreph, prophesied of old, is at hsod. 

Tlie Importsoce of these facts cannot be ignored. ’Hid 
defeat of the Turks, little as it may seem to concern ni 
at first sight, will make (he task of Gorersment in India 
•nd Egypt no eatier, and will create difBcultios of foreisu 
policy 10 Arabia, In tbo Persian Gulf, and on the 
Egyptian frontiers, such as we have not ezperieoced 
before^ 


The Problem in India. 

A paper in the /fourifl Tallt, ea “India; OJ<J 
Ways and New,” declaree that there fa no more im- 
portant and difficult duty before the Indian admi- 
nistration at the present moment than gradually 
and eteadily to introduce a welMested element of 
Indian material into the structure of the Govern- 
ment. Ibis will ask much of tbe Indian Service 
in India : — 

They are asked, for a greater end, to sur-' 
render in part tbe work of their lives to less com- 
petent hands; to stand aside even, sod “endure 
a while and see injustice done ” ; to pause, to 
argue and explain and coax, when they have been 
accustomed to command ; and to abide patiently 
interminable discussions when mischiefs are crying 
oat for remedy. And they will do it, grumblingJy 
often, but loyally always. English officials worked 
oat tord Motley's proposals and carried them 
farther than even he was prepared to go. 
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THE INDIAN REVIEW. 


[jANOAnT I9l3. 


The Hindu Idea of Death. 

It is said that Death never approaches »s in n 
friendly spirit but in the spirit of a mighty foo. It 
is also true that Doalh is comtoonly known to be 
cruel, to stalk unseen, and to create all sorts of 
havocs But the writer of this article on Death 
in the latest issue of TAe re<lic MitgmiM, Mr. 

R. K. Dutt, considers it a blessing. He soya that 
it is not Death that is really cruel and faithless. 

It is a man's own actions that have made up bis 
Ego and that it is the Ego *o which all the abusive 
and sad epithets that we heap upon it are justly 
applicable. Death in fact is the most innocent 
occurrence. 

A man takes his birth, enjoys or suffers for his past 
Isdiridua) actions and d>oi. Lhexaih4 <!o 

nof fovi ike xeOTld ; do your rtwfy tn <A« uorld, M be 
not entangled fn (As snares of ike teoyld, and you will 
ha«e oo'irage enough to meet death boldly in the (ace, 
(or then you will hare tho greatest consolation that 
death simply brings about a temporary ehango of the 
body from one form and condition to another , that our 
good actions will improra our present form and condition 
in the subsequent birth ; that if them wac no auch hap- 
pening as Death, we would helplessly continue to pine 
and moan In spits ot ah our Tirtuoui actions in the pre- 
sent lifo, In spite of all our loud lamentations end ones 
agaiaet all auch actions In the past as were far below the 
high mark of virtue, or of moral truth and duty. To Ihoso 
who think so, and very rightly too. Death is not a curso 
but a real blessing, not a foo but a liricere fnend, who 
ia always ready to improre the condition of existence at 
each aubseqocnt birth. 

To those who have no fores of chnTaolsT and 
, fail to make a right use of their intellect, who eat 
not to live but only live to eat Death is no doubt 
a deadly foe. As the writer ss) r, the least incident 
puts them in fear of their invisihle yet invincible 
adversary. It ia this class of men that are a corse 
to the world ; they pollute the very atmnspbere. 
To them Death can never be a solace. 

Mr. Dutt i« a believer in Knrma and answers 
the common question why should one bo a leper 
and anothcra prince much in the aamo way as 
erthodox Hindus. Tho leper cm become a prince 
and rife rrrsa. It his entirely in oor power to 
cast a gloom over the whole of Nature or to make 
her ahit.o in her resplendent glory. 


P/emature Death of Eminent Indians- 

Professor P. 0. Ray, D.sc., of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, a scientist of world-wide fame 
hae had as a teacher for neaily 23 years intimate 
knowledge of our youths. He contributes an able 
and thoughtful article to a Bengali monthly. 
How sad, as the Professor points out, 
that 50 per cent, of thu students in Calcutta 
should be suffering from dyspepsia and indigestion 
while 25 per cent, of them are in the grip of 
BvaUttal The principal causes for this lamentable 
fondilion of things, in his opinion, are (1) insuffi- 
cient food in thestudent’s messe*, (2) small rooms 
in which they are compelled to huddle together, 
(3) bad building", (4) excessive mental labor to 
pass examinations, and (5) want of physical ex* 
ercise. 

The health of our leaders, according to the 
same authority, i" os bad as that of the students 
Look how many of them have beon cut short by 


untimely deaths : — 

Ktishnaewarot Alyar .. 4S 

Swami Vivekananda >. 39 

Reshub Chandar Sen •• 45 

Mr, Justice TeUng •• 49 

Dina Bandhu Mitra (Novelist) . . 42 

Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitra > 39 

Kristo Dae Pal . . 46 


How sad ! ! But look at another picture : Dar- 
win wrote his Origin of Species at the age of 52 ; 
Goethe produced hia masterpiece "Faust” when 
CO Iiord Kelvin worked for science up to 78 ; 
while Sir William Crookes is still working nt tho 
age of 80. Our leaders destroy health by excessive 
mental labour. It is the entire absence of physical 
exercise that makes simple wrecks of their physi- 
que at the age of 40. Perhaps, exclaims the Pro- 
fpssor, a e»d fate is in store fore us ; a day may 
come when the future students of China and 
Japan will come here to collect tho last memori- 
als of IlinduUm to bo studied in their "UniveTai- 
tiee!! 
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QUESllOnS OF IMPORT&nCE. 

The Bankipore Congress. 

FULL TBXTS OV RBSOLUIIOS8. 

The tollowins «e tha foil teiH of ‘lia 
tion. odoplea al tlie last Eankipor. Coogms ; 

I the l»BLHl OUTHJOF. 

th»t hia Excellency miy baxe a speedy recosery 
restoration to health.’ 

It— THE LATE NB. KCMB. 

SiTftisl'conaresi for whoso Ufe-loog serrtces render^ 

«“p f'iilii.'a'o’aSV; 

tude, and in whose death the causa of Indian progwe 

^rlr 

I'lin ta Sir ^Vklliam Weddetburn, Bart, ChairmM of the 
S“t clSt« .1 th. lad,.. 

with the reooest that he may conrey to Mrs. How 
Scott Mr. Hume's daughUr. the sympathy of the Coo- 
gress'ia her great berearemcnt. 

HI.— XSDIAB8 IS THE COLONIES. 


fn\ That this Congress, anticipating the forthcom^ 

J„al.. co™m‘>r .'.drag ngUlrat,™ .od 

iBgislatloo ot t P gggg it. bigh admiration o< the 
immigrataon, an J ^ jel( ■■cnfice with which 
intense patriotism, Znroastrian and Chns* 

they-Mahomedan a “ j„ the interests of thmr 

tian-hare r peaceful and selfless struggle tor 

countrymen ‘^*'7^.Sst or erwhelming odds, 

elementary cinl rights againss o o 

f’ 'ITmT™ to tta. tS or. lb. ..dr... lb. 
been made from tim “ Africa andoUier 

prieranoes of ihe 1 that, in riew of Ibo 

British Colonies, this A Gorernment to adopt 

avowed inability of ms J tier the Gorernment 

firm and decU.re “rme^ures as may 

of India should »»’'0J"?\f ®,f8elt-re^apectandtheinter- 
be calculated to protect I P ^ empire, 

clarations ot reaponsible Brit,»h Empire to 

thoielf-goreming C°lo“ e* ‘"^ exclasire 


pito and is as unwiso as it IS unrightco . 

Indnntarcd isbour is undesirable and should be anon . 
f j .r^ r*.nLtfullT urees the Oorernment to prohibit 
the further recruitment of Indian labour under contract 
SlodcntrreTwhethcr for aerrico at home or abroad. 

•r«1 That the following messnge be sent to Mr. 
Gandhi * ‘The Coogresa reiterates last year s resolution, 
«preMes warm appreciation of your efforts and assures 
you and yoor fellow-workers of the country s whole- 
hearted support." 

IV.-POBLIO Setivice Comhissiox. 

(fi\ That tbu Congress records its sonso of satiifse- 
tiin\t the appointment ot the Ho, at Comm ssion on 
Indian FoWio lerrices, and while «P«s*'”8 
at the inadcftuacy of the non-ofricfa! Indian element 
thereon, trusts that the deliberations of the Commission 
will result in the just recognition of Indian claims to 
appo'ol™*"'* d»P«troenU of the publio 

sersice. 

(b) This Congress urges the intredoction ot reiormi 

ontImedWow:— 

Gt Theholdinc of an open competUlre examination 

for the Indian Ciril Service and olber pobiia aerrleet 

BOW reernUed in England siraultineoMsly in India and in 
Bosland • (2) recruitment of pubHo lerriees as a role by 
moMie of competitire eisminsliona and not by » lystem 
of nomination | (3) abolition ot diTiaion of sernwa Into 
Imperial and Provincial, and cqualisaUon of condi- 
tions of service as between European and Indians; 
III abrogation of all rules, orders, notifications, and 
circulars, which expressly or In effect debar Indians as 
such from any appointment in any department; (u) 
removal ot restrictions against the appointment of 
persons other than the memb-rs of the Civil Service 
in certain high and miscellanaoui Indian offices; (6) 
complete separation of Executive and Judicial functions 
and ecrvices, the creation of a distinct judicial service 
to be recruited from among the members of tho legal 
profession, and a proportionate curtailment of the cadre 
pf the Indian Civil Service ; (7)( constitution of a distinct 

Indian Medical Service for civil medical ippointments, 
and restriction of the members of the Indian Medical 
Service to military posts only, the designation of the In- 
dian Medical Bervice to be changed to * Indian Military 
MedicalServico;' (b) and closing of all Indian services 
to the natives of those British Colonics where Indians 
are not eligible for service.’ 


V.— The Swadeshi Movement. 

'That this Congress accorda its most cordial support 
to the Swadeshi movement and calls upon the people ot 
India to labour for itssnojess by making earnest and 
eustained efforts to promote the growth of industries by 
pving preference, wherever practicable, to Indian 
products over imported commodities, even at u 
aacrifice." 
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VI.— tocAt fiti.v.oovcnNMrvT. 

* That Ihis ConijrcM cxprtMM iti rfcrcttliAttbo^ 
commenditionB of tlio Docpiitri.lisiition Conimwnoii «ilh 
regard to the further doTolopmcflt of local aclf-Romn* 
inonl haro not vet been ijiven effect and urgea that tlitt 
Gorernment of India may bo pleated to taho atepa v(»th* 
out delay to increaso the powera and resource* of local 
bodies.’ 

VII.— rnOVIhClALAUTONOMT. 

'That this Congress records 51* aatisfaclion at the 
recognition of tho Government of India In Ibelrdespatch 
to Iho Semt«y of Btato foe India, dated the Slth 
August I'.Ul, of tho ncecaiity of introducing aatono. 
moua form of ndminiitration in the differeot prosinoea 
of this country, and begs to record it* respectful protest 
ngainat tho interpretation longht to be put upoa the des- 
patch which la contrary to ita letter and spirit' 

VllI— COCKClt Reoulatioss. 

‘That this Congiesa record sits sense of keen disappoint- 
ment that tho Ust revision of the legislative Council 
regulationa, tho anonialicH and incwabties, tho recli- 
fleation of which the three previous Congresse* tlrongly 
oTgei upon the Goveir.Tnewt, have not been removed. 
And in order to allay the widespread dissatisfaction 
caused fay tho defects oomplaiaed of, and ia view of the 
esperienee o! tho last threo years this Congress earnestly 
prays that— (1) there should be a non-ofUcis! majority 
in tho Imperial LegiiUtlro Council; (2) there 
should be a majority of elected raeoibeis In all 
Provineiat CouneUs *, (3) tlie system of voUng fay delo- 
gatea be done away with where It still eiists; (tithe 
franchise be broadened by simplifying the quali- 
fications of electors, hssing it on education, property 
or iocorae: (0) the Oovernmsnt should not have 
the power arbitrarily to dselsro any person ineligi- 
ble for election on the CTOund of hit antecedents nr repu- 
tation ; (6> wo petson should be hold inshgiblo lor elec- 
tion on the ground of dismissal from OoTcrnmentservicc 
or of conviction in a criminal court or from aceonty for 
keeping the peace has been taken, unless his conduct 
involved moral turpitude ; (7) no property or residential 
qualification sbouldbe required of a caodidals nor ser- 
vice as member of a local body ; (S) a person ignorant 
qC English should be held ineligible for meiubership; (9) 
it should be expressly laid down that olScials should not 
be allowed to influeDce elections in any wav ; (10) Finance 
Committees of Provincial Councils should be more closely 
asscciated with Government in the preparation »f the 
annual Snauclal alatcmeots-, (It) there sbowld be ■ 
Finance Committee of tho Imperial LegisIatiTO Council 
as in the case of Provincial Legislative Councils; (12) 
the right of putting suppiementsiy questions should be 
extended to all members and not be restricted to tho 
ToenibcT* putting the original question ; (1^ the strength 
of the Punjab Council be riised from 26 to &0 and mom 
adequate representation bo allowed to the Punjab in ifau 
Imperial Council. 

•And farther this Congress, while rocogtiising the 
necessity ot ptOviding tor a lair and adequate pre- 
sentation in tho LegHlalive Council for the Usho- 
niedan and other communities where they are in a 
minority disiipproves of tho regulations promulgated 
In IPO'J to carry out this object by means of setirato 
electorates, and in particular urges upon the Oovem- 
ment tho justice and expedieoey of modifying the regn- 
■ Utiona framed under tho Indian Councils Act, 


before another election comes on. so as torctnoTean^ 
nalou* dUtinctioii* lietwi.cn different sections of Hi* 
MaJ.-*tT’s subject* Jn the matter of the franchise and 
tJM>qttahflcatio.t* of candidates and the arbitrary dis- 
quaiifleation* and restrictions for candidate* leeking 
elections to tho Councils.’ 

IX.— E'CBCUTIVE COUSCILS FOE U. T. AND PCbVin. 
'That this Congrei* again urges that an ErecuUvs 
Council with an Indian member bo established In tbo 
Gutted Prosinec* at an early date, and Is of opiolon that 
a timilar Council should bo citsblished in the Punjab 
too.’ 

X.— tlECTEVAST-fiOVEEXOB FOE C. T. 

'That this Congress thanks the Government for tho 
eatablishment of liCgislative Councils in the Central 
Provinces and Assam, and it of opinion thst the former 
Administration should bo rslsed to the status of a 
Lieutenant-Goieriior’s cturgo.' 

XL— I.OCSL BODIBS AXII *?PABAIB EtECTOIlATES. 
'That this Congress strongly depreestet the extoniioo 
of tho principle of separste eommunsi eloetorato* to 
nunicipstitici, district hosrdi or other local bodies.’ 

XII.— LASV alRVBERaillP. 

'That in view of the fact that section III of tba Indian 
Council* Act ot IHOl is understood in practice to limit 
appointment to tbo ofBco ot the Law Member of the 
VievToy'a Ciecutive Council to member* of the Englisti 
Car only, thereby greatly restricting tho field from which 
a selection may bo made, this Congress urges that the 
aaid section be eo amended as to allow of advocates, 
vakil* and attorneys at-taw ot lodian Iligh Courts being 
appointed to thst otlice' 

XIJI — snccATJO.v. 

• (a} Thst, while expressing its sstiifacUon and tbank- 
fulness thst Government have announced a more 
active educational poliey, this Congress regrets the 
defeat of tbe Hon. Mr. Ookhale’s Elementary Education 
Dill and atSrTas its conviction that the introdoctiou of a 
measure of free end compulsory education la eisentisi to 
secure a rapid extenaion of elementary education. 

‘ (6) This Coogress eordislly approves of the move- 
ment forthe eBtabliahroeot ot teaching and resideutial 
uaiversitics la India.' 

XlV.— S amtATiok. 

'(n) That tbia Congress, while thanking theOovern- 
ment for having initiated a system of Bcientifie enquiry 
into tbe wigin and pTOgresa of plague, malari* and other 
diseases, urges tho necessity of immediately taking in 
hand such practical meatnrea as the opening of congest- 
ed areas, the reclamation of eilted rivers, the clearing of 
jungle^ the draiiiingof water-logged areas, and better 
pTovtaion for the supply of pure drinkioc water throuch- 
oul the country. 

'(6) And thi* Congvet* exhorts local bodies and pub- 
lic associations to systematically educate publio opinion 
inmittera relating to ssmtation and hygiene and facili- 
tstc tbe working of those incteiires that are Inaugurat- 
ed with* view to check the spread of disease and tbe in- 
cceate of mortality and to secure lieVler health and sani- 
tation of urban and rural areas.’ 

XV. — LSXD SETttEMEXTS. 
a*'.* f^sso^eble and deQnito limitation toUiede- 
Kiand of tho state on land and the introduction of a 
permanent settlement directly between the Gorernnient 
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ftud holders ot Isod ^ g^^vTrvs*’ in thoso^ prosincos 

the egricultural population. 

XS'Is— INDIiNS IS THE iRMY. 

• That this Coogrew .*‘5;“”^ /„ in the 

injustice of keeping tho highe exeluaie" 

should no longer reniam unremedicd. 

XVII— lSRt*N Hioil COOUI9. 

.This Congr... dSent™!.. '• 

Sur^G ™n..n“i< “"r.. ..Ih. llrgh Conr. 

Tt Fori w,ll..~ in Eeog.l be. .1 lb. present t.™. 

XVUl— Mr. GoRiIibE 

'This Congres. pots on reoord .1. high »??'“““” ?' 

the ,.lo.blo «ork done b; >bo lion Ur. Gohh.l. ai.«^ 

in his Yiait to South Moca undertaken at the intiUtiou 
of our eouotrymcn in that colony. 

XlXs— COSURESS C0S8TIICX10S. 

Comalttes be adopted,' 

XX.— QESERAt SECBBTIRIBS 

‘ That Meieri. D. E. Waclia and D. A 
appointed General Soeretariee with a paid AeeieUnt 
Sefltelery to be appointed. 

XXI.— AII.-INHU CONORE8$ COJtltlTXBe. 

•That the following geatlemeo do form tho AU-lodia 
Congresi Committee!— • * * * 

XXlls— T ub British CosanEes Coihuttb*. 

TK»i this Cmisreee records ite sense of high appreci* 
.lloS oVK .SS.. o< S.r WdU.n.,W.dd,hor. ..d 
*ifJl members of the British Committee and resolsce 
?SrtSl orgenisation ,of the British Committee and 

V,:gKfi should be nimntaioed, 

• That this Congress authorises the president to wire 
♦n S?r W Wedderburn that the following gentleraen 
= fi.»t ther will pay to the General Secretaries 

E?n». pS "gSl.t 'b.' n.™ b.lor. M.roh ,...1. 
the sums puc b ... . . Eng]*na for the eipensee of 

IS. r„ ladTlion to Ibn. <“™ •'"? Co»~lt“ 

Sm OT?1 h.ll tb. d.lrg.!.." !«• -bioo* >» " 

■ of Its. 3.000 for the same putpose. 

liSS 

J/adras.-The Hon. Mr. bubharao , 

Ho"S 5?.d.n UobVn M.I..,. 3.™ 

?2Sr-p.S- “Shni V‘ ^ 

Lala HatkishenLal and I.ala La]p ^ J,500 

'“Hsrar.-fheUon.'Mr.Mudbolkar ... !.«» 

xxnl.— NESr CONOBE83. 

^ • That the next Congress »>r'd at Karachi. 


. UITERHIiCES OF THE DtY. 

Hon. Mr. Mudholkar on " The Congress.” 

In th« coarse cf his lengthy addrees as Presi- 
dent of the twenty-sevcDtli sessiou of the Indian 
National Congress at Bankipore, tho Ilon’ble Rao 
Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar spoke aa followa on 
the aims of the Congress: — 

Drother delegates, the sons of India haro before them 

a high and mighty taek which is as noblo “ it is arduous. 

Born and placed in a country on 

ahowered iter rich gifts bountilully and tho ‘"heritors of 
grentcsiliaatrons. lofty ideal* 

the Uiodua, the Mahomedane, tho Parsees, the Chris- 
tians ot this land haso a mission as inspiring and as 
elorioui as any that has mored ancient and modern 
naUonalities to achicre feats of renown or conquests 
oser mind. TO create a nation by the fusion of what ts 
ieoringly called a jumble of races, cestee and creeds, to 
weld together communilics which here often been in 
sharp antagonism to one enotber, to wipf on “o 
memories of centuriei of n»alrf and bostUity and 
reconcile conflicting aims and ideals, to develop nnity 
and eoUdanty amongst them, to raise their lotelleotual 

power to thb highest alliiiiable point, to secure for 
them a poeitlon of equality and respect among the 
oatione of tho world . tbie and nothing loss is the work 
before them. Tho British rule ia reoogniicd by all 
rational and thoughtful persons to tw a Profldential 
dispensation, destined to contribute to the melcrial, 
moral aod political elevation of this land. It hea 
brought about oonditiooB which made a united India, 
and an Indian Hation possible. 

The President concluded his address with some 
suggestions regarding 'the working of the Con- 
gress and by expatiating on the merits of such a 
National organisation : — 

To rouse popular interest, to keep it steady when 
roused, to give articulate expression to it, a network of 
orcamsations has to boeetabiished, Workers possessed 
otkoowladge, ready to study facts, willing to make per- 
Bonal aaeriheea are required. The leaders of the Con- 
gress have to devote greater attention to this matter 
than hiUierto. It i* emd in some quarters that with the 
establiahment of the Legislative Councils on a partially 
popular basis the rciison d'etre of the Congress has 
gone. This is a mistake. Witti tho new Councils the 
neoessity ot a general Association for the country with 
Bubordinate provincial, district, sub-district town and 
Tillage Committees is all the greater. The people’s re- 
presentatives in the Legislative Councilalcanrely fortheir 
credentials only upon the pronouncements made by tho 
country. Their usefulness and power depend upon the 
existence of a well-informed, sober and vigilant pubho 
opinion. It is the function of tho Congress and of its 
subordinate associations to evoke such public opinion. 

la connection with this I have a suggestion to put 
forth. Till very recently it was incumbent upon us to 
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conccntrata our main effort on Uio rccognilion of whit 

rnigW be cMled tbo nKlinieoUry 

righti of even B pattiilly rcprescntatire iy»tctn of Oo»* 
ernmeTit. Witb tbe cspanaion of the IjegiaUtlx# 
Council*, tfie introduction of tlio cleetiro tyitem thorclo, 

Iho awiboning of tiio consciousntia In (lo'ittnintnt that 
protincial autonomy ha* to ho kept tn view, tbo fuller 
admission* and greater deaito inanifoalcd to accord 
larger scope to Indiana in the higher branebet of tho 
puhlio scrriccs, and the acknowledgment o! the cla^m of 
Indiana to equal and fair troalment as eitizena oftho 
■Empire, much ot ttio discviMion ol liraplepoiiUeatinAba 
which hitherto was unaroidabic hai become uanccet' 
aary. It ia now tho application and iuitable eiteoaion 
as time goes on, of those prineiplea and truth— tho 
detailed treatment of adruinistratise prohiems- that wo 
hare to address ouriolres to. And for this change in 
our methods and procedure is desirable. 'IhoCongrca* 
must now direct greater attention and more time to the 
practical treatment ot lueh qucitiona as imperia) 
and prorincial Qoancea, the ayaUm of tatation, 
eecnomy in expendituro; greater aitifity in mattera o( 
education, sanitation, medical relief, works of publio 
utility, etc,, thu remodelling ot tbo judical machinery 
In consonance with tbc taryiug circumstancsa of eacb 
prorineo, the correction ot the defeetlro nrorVing and 
the wrong system ot recruitment compliioed of in tho 
diRersnt departments, the remoTsI ot the grieranoce of 
laad'holderi in temporarily settled tracts due to ^rio* 
dleal rrrulons and short-term settlecienti. tho aajuaV- 
ment ot the relatione between the rertou* tenure* 
holders, the measures desised to prevent the espropna* 
tion of the cultiTating classes by the non-oulliveting 
ones, railway flnaneo, pnhho debt, mancgcraent ol 
treasury balance* and reserve, the currency ejetom. and 
so on. Host of these have move or less cone before tbe 
Congress at one time or another. But under our rules 
ot discussion and the numetous clams upon the one 
dozen or one dozen and a half hours available fordiecue* 
sion , it was not possible to do anything thaw to state a few 
general propositione and merely approach the fringe of 
practical eraiulnation, Thetimchas arrived when fuller 
trostraent and detailed consideration abouid be given by 
alloting at least two day* for iofornied and practical 
discussion of three or four subjects each year by men 
who have atudied them. ‘The main speakers ahnuld bo 
chosen beforehand and the time-limit might well be that 
laid down in the Imperial Council ItcguUt'ous I would 
ask the Congresa to consider this matter. In my opioioa 
the change is one which will enhance tbo value of our 
great lost ttition. 

A homogeneous Indian nation has not yet become • 
Iset, but wa are on tbe high road to it. Those who find 
comfort in dogmatically denying the possibility of each 
au Mcomplishment, evidently do not know whatie going 
on in tho country. I do not ignore the venr if ecial end 
great difficulties which eaist in the cate of India, \fe1cnow 
what a tremendous change has come over the Hindu 
community, and how that most diificuU problem ol caeto 
prejudice and aocisi observances is being quietly and 
gradoally solved. Our critics are onr great fneude *od 
they do ns a positiro tcrvicowhen they remind ua of the 
immeoso difficulty of our task. 


-The Hon. Mr. Haqne on 
"The Hiudu-MusHm Problem” 

Tlie roost sigiiific ml fact about tli« Uht Cor.* 
grcM was tlie extrerno conJiHlity of feeling did* 
played by tho Muhomo-lsne nnd Hindus alike. 
The Ifon. Mr, Murharul Jlatjuo'a pronounceroeot 
on tha Hindu'Jfaliomodan problem i« worth 
perusal. In tho courso of hi* elcijnent aWrw a» 
Chairman of the Reception Coniaiitteo of the last 
Congrcee, Mr. lla<\uo esid.'— 

Ladio* and gentlemen, 'wo in Ilchar claim for ourielyc* 
the unique position ot a people who a^e not troiibled 
with the Jlindu-Mutatmin question. Hy this it i* not 
meant that every nr.glo individual 5* tree from it In 
this mundsno world such an utopian condition is impoi- 
eiblo. Aa long as human nature IS human nature, there 
will alwaya bo people who for aeliish end* or temporary 
advantagea or under lome mistaken notion, will be 
ready to jeopardise national inlcrciU, Hot what 
we do claim is that the heart of the people Is eound to 
tho core end any uotortunato diifercnce which may crop 
op at It occasionally does, passe* away and leave* no 
permanent mark on the general good relations of tbo two 
great communitie*. Both are imbued with the same ideal, 
both work OB the same platform and both try for tbe good 
of their mntherlaDd. A* 1 have often said before, the *ola> 
tioQ of this question will prove the aalrition of todia, 
Tbi* ietbeqiic».iienefque»tioDt which every true patriollo 
Indian should try to attack and aolve. To me it has been 
a cause ot deep and abiding rogrot that my own Oo- 
religiooists have not seen their way to join thia national 
assembly. H I* an undCDiablo fact that Musalnana a* a 
community have kept themselves aloof and those who 
hard joined, havejuincdin tbcirown individual capacity. 
Although III spite of this regrettable defection tbe Coo* 
gresabas got on very well, tbe Congress ideals have 
tnumphed and most of the itdms in the Congress propa* 
gandahavebeen accepted by tbe Uovernnient, yet i believe 
Uiat we would have got on better if our filuslim brethren 
bad joined, and tnado common cause with us in the great 
and noble lank of baitding up a nation. Then would we 
have moved on with quicker pace. A people counting 
among themselves seventy milliona of souls and some of 
tbo very finest intcllecta and specimcne of manhood, is a 
factor and a forco wbicl- cannot and ought not to be 
ligbUy Ignored, Often have I dreamed ot apictuvein 
myiaind of three hundred and fifteen millioDa of human 
being* with one ideal, one aim, tiiUof deterroination and 
enthusiaam, marching on the road of peaceful progress 
to the ultimate realiutlon of their dcatioy. Such a force 
would be irresiitiblo anywhere in the world. Perhaps 
the picture is too idealistic for its ever coming to bo 
true. However, its reverse side where seventy millions 
of people detach themselves from the main group and 
march in tho opposite direction is too gloomy to bo con* 
templated with equanimity. 

EUROrS AND ISLAM. 

1 had despaired of ever seeing in my life tho two 
communities joining hands, but tlio ways of Provideneo 
are inscrutable and 1 never dreamt that tho rapproachf' 
tneni will bo brought about so soon and in lUch a tragio 
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tion, never r“’*'A.i Tr niV » country peop'ed 'nhoUly 

attenaeJb, 1 A^on v cell Indecent haate. 

Edward Grey, with vrbat 1 can only eiu 

recognized the sovereignty of Italy over acou * J ^ 

Piiissi 

HrSiSJgSis 

Kisigiisss 

iSSS^S-SreS 

piWii 

Mr ’^[ irvd George. Mr. Churchill, Sir. Maalerinan and 

Mr’ ffid and yin wH 6"^ the eame exultant tone at 
Mr. Adana, * j . I,I,„ from Europe. 

ThU*attitado of the UritUh Miniitere deeply offended the 
This attit _„undcd the religious leelinge of aovenly 

^.rrrrs - 

fi“ oT-rs . V.C..O, jH. . 

opinion. He ,"® c«michae1 and PenVland. Sir 
by men like Lords Carmicnae^ 

Charles Lavley and _ . , These great atatesinco 

other high European 

S;1S? ^Siu.i,n...noai. ... ..... ‘"wf" 

».=!. 

.h.l mOTpJ ... W.s'l™ ..“'"■hei/ liiu.Q brethren i. 

„™l "”1, ‘Je.rtr “” '■'* 


».nnit!ea of India could still unite. The moral and 
mttenal support that we have received from them has 
cone atraicht to our hearts and conquered ns. And m 

Tctcran leader Mr. Surendranath Banerjea ^ Sir* 

. «ft»rdav in your paper, have soothed the lacerated 
ftSioga of sour Muslim brethren, expressed your sincere 
•VmpSiy with their outroged sentiments and vigorous y 
pleaded Gieir cause. I personally know that the daily 
Eminent* iothaiJ«n£?af« on thopfog"”®* 
were read by the Muslims of Debar with eagerness and 
eratitude. Tou, Sir, have made a place for yourself m 
the hearts of your Muslim brethren, a place, permanent, 
abiding, which can never be shaken by any adverse wind 

of political controversy. You and my Ilindit breUiren 

have done a great work. You have brought the Hindus 
and Musalraans of India appreciably nearer to each other. 

It ie only a question of time when the two will stand 
aide by aide on thia our national platform and work 
shoulder to ahoulder for the regeneration of our com- 
mon mothorlaud. I do not know whether you are aware 
of the fact, that already a great and powerful party of 
liberal Musalmana has arisen, whose aims and ideals arc 
the aims and ideals of the Indian National Congress. It 
t» their firm determination to work with their Hindu 
brethren. Your sympathy in their hour of adversity 
has accelerated the work and strengthened tho hands of 
this parly. And this is the party which is bound to 
lead in future tho Mutltins of India But I must raise a 
note of warning. r.emember that this grand work of 
building up a great and powerful nation may be entirely 
and Irrelrievably ruined by one single thoughtlesa word 
or heedless expression uttered on the publie platform 
©r written In the presi. The gentlemen of the 
prese I implore and entreat to be exceedingly - 
wTcful how they handle any question which 
ha* the elightest bearing upon the Hindu-Uuslim pro- 
blem It )s no use to have a battle royal over insigni- 


blem It )S no use to nave a oatiie royal over insigni- 
ficant matters such as the post of a Deputy ilsgistrato 
or a Sub- Inspector of Police. The press has great power 
indoingimmense good to the country. It baa alto tho 
powerof doing immense harm. Let its power be utilized 
tor doing good. Soma people have the notion that by 
writing vigorously and strongly on a few appointments 
or a few nominations of municipal coromiasiosera they aro 
championing tho cause of justice. Nothing can bo 
farther from the truth. They are simply creating 
dissension where there should be harmony, they are 
breeding ilbwill where there should be feelings of 
brotberliood and affection. Let those petty things be 
left to smaller minds who cannot rise above their level, 
liet us have higher ideals and try to achieve them. 

To my Hindu brethren 1 say, treat yonr Muslim 
brethren with lympathy and please do not run away 
with the idea that all Muslims are hopelessly reprobate 
and there is no hope for their regeneration. Nothing of 
the kind. Try to understand thorn by patting yoiir- 
selvea ID their position I have read of criticisms that 
the Musalmans of India think more of Turkey and 
Arabia than they do of India. It is quite true. But 
have these critics ever tried to understand wby this is 
■o ? Tho fact of the matter U tliat religion is still, ss it 
has ever been id this world, the chief determining factor 
of the conduct of a man and a nation. And the religion 
of the Muslims is outside India. Their holy places, 
Mecca and Medina, the Mausoleums of all their Imams, 
Sababas and saints, aro outside India. It is one of the 
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cardinal tenets of hum that all Muslims, no matter to ^ 
what nationality, race or rank of life they may belODg, 
ace brothers. In their house of God, there are no 
resersed pews or any places of distioetion, and the 
humblest Mualim will not giro way to the proudest 
monarch of the world. This doctrine is observed not 
only In theory hut in. actual pcaclico. So there ahould 
be no caTilling at MusalmaDS looking outside India. 

As long as one is a Uusslman ose must lock aud canpot 
help looking outside India for one's religions sairation. 
■What I want to impress upon my Hindu hrethern is to 
hare a wider outlook, accept facts as facts, and handle 
the situation with delicacy and toUtaiaon. Indeed I 
believe that if they thoroughly and ajmpathetically un- 
derstood the position, it would be a source of strength 
rather Uian of vrealenesa to the cause of Indian nation- 

aVity. 

To my own co-religionista I say, as you are Musal- 
mans you eannot but look beyond India, but 
do not forget your motherland. India has great 
claims over all her sons and your neglect of her intereata 
is almost tinful. I invite you, nay, 1 call upon you io 
the aaered name of your motherland to join this national 
aaaerahly, which knows no diatinction of classor creed, 
no distinction of Hindu or Masaimsn. 1 have heard aoms 
fnenda say that ths Indian National Congress it a Hiodu 
orginiiallon. I deny the charge altogether. I repu- 
diate It entirely. It may be worked by ths Hindus; but 
why? Simply because Mosaluians will not come forward 
800 take their proper share. Its ideile hare atwsye been 
national and never sectarian. It the Muahra community 
hare any gnerancea agaiuat tbs Congress, 1 invite them 
tocooetaero aod ventilate them on this our common 
platform. 1 propheey that they will dud elt their grieven- 
ceacViimsTiealandlmagiear; and will go away absolutely 
oonverted tothe Coogress cau*e. Out percWuce, if 1 
prove to be a lalie prophet, then we have a aaf eguard in 
our eonatitotion to the effect that if a majority of {the 
of Uutlim delegates object to a certain resolutiou beiog 
pasted, it ahill be dropped, Can there be anything 
fairer than thia aafrgnard in our constitution ? 1 
know and I aoi confldeiit that this appeal of mine will 
not go unheard and unsinwered. it has already been 
heard in my own province. Look around yon in Ibie 
Pandal and you will bod many Mutalnans of light and 
leading taking part in our proceedings. Tboeo who 
I see not in the sents teievved tor the deWgatee, are there 

I Id the scats allotted to the visitors. Perhaps tbioking 

I of the past, they hare felt a little delicacy in openly 

joining us this year, but ther are now as true Congress- 
men as any of us. Only tbeir body ta lo the gallery 
there, their heart is with us on the dnit herr. I hare 
I dwelt a litUe too long on this lliodo-MaaslmaTi 

> cioestioQ and I have no doubt that I have tired yon. 

\ but I could not help myself. Tins is my hfo-work. 1 

\ wish the two sitter communities to understand each 

‘ other, hate tolerance for each other's weakness, iom 

hands and Work together. To my mind this is one of the 
1 peateit works to which an Indian could devote hts life. 

' 1 have spoken freely and fearlessly. If I have offended 

, any one in thia Pandsl or ouUideit I beg Me pardon and 

seek hla lOTgirenesa. 1 could nut keep back my honeat 
, thoughts from this great gallicriog of my coantrymco 

^ I may have mads a miataVe, but 1 felt a call k« epemk 


Mr. Gokhale on the South African Indians- 

The Hoo. Mr, Gokhale moved the second 
resolution in the Bankipur Congres-s regarding the 

position of Indians in South Africa ftfid other 
British colonies, urging that the system of inden- 
tured labour ia undesirable and should be nboHeh- 
ed and calling on the Government to’ prohibit 
further recruitment of Indian labour under con- 
tract of indenture. Mr, Gokhale, referring to his 
critics, said that neither he nor Mr. Ghandi had 
given acyassuranees in the matter of limitation of 
immigration into South .Africa. In his interview 
with General Botha end other mlatsters, the very 
first thing that he took capo to soy was that he 
bad no official credentials and that be was not 
deputed by the people of India. Kot a particle or 
iota of any right enjoyed by the people of this 
couotty eithet in theory or practice had been 
surrendered So far from this being the ease, Mr. 
Ohandi had euccessfully resisted the attempt of 
the South African authorities to take away by 
legislation from Indians their equal right in theo- 
ry to enter South Africa on the eame terms as 
Europeans, and he had regained that right in the 
case of the Transvaal aod Orangia, which prohibit- 
ed Indiansaa such from entering tbo°e states. Mr. 
Ohandi had further etipulated for a minimum num- 
ber of Indians that should be admitted into South 
Afiica aDDually under any circumstances, however 
harshly the education test might he worked, and the 
minimum which he urged for the whole of South 
Africa was the average number of free Indian 
ioimigrants into South Africa during the last 
few years, which was forty. By agreeing to 
suspend passive resistance on those terms, Mr. 
Ohandi had merely agreed for himself and other 
passive Tcsisters to leave the question of immig- 
tation for the present. That did not mean that 
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„ll„r lodko. «.re not .t liberty to .grtoto 
further in the or.tter it they thooghl it drnr.Me. 

It w»s merely aquoalion of praelieel polit.OJ.nfter 
haring reelored to the mother country her theo- 
retical equality in the matter of immigration 
and after haring taken care that in actual practice 
the position of Indian, ehould not be rroiae. 

It had been for eomctiroe past Mr. Ghandie 
thought, and Mr. Ookhale entirely .greed mth 
him, that it ir.a irise, it wa. politic, it wa. eipe- 
dient for the preeent to .top there. Ihey mu.t con- 
centrate themaelre. on obtaining f.ir those »lio had 
already entered South Af.ic. the e.mo conditions 
of life as those enjoyed by European.. The 
grierance. to be r.dreu.d could be eummed 
und^r oins he&dst 

(1) They ihoutd be able to come In and go out 
ot South AfriM without any difficulty. 

(2) They ahouU be able to move about freely 
from province to province. 

(3) Th.y ibould be able to reiido where they 
chooee. 

(4) They should be able to acquire and own 
land and other property. 

(5) They ehould be able to trade or follow 
other occupalione unhampered. 

(6) They should receive proper aaMstaoce 
from the etato in regard to the education of their 

children. . 

(7) They should be free from special dwabiluwa 
or burden, net .her.d by, the general commenity. 

(8) They ehould enjoy municip.l end pohtic.1 

franchise and v u 

(S) aovernmenl S.rrir. end public life ehould 
be freely opened to them. 

Mr. Gokhale, in concluding .'id that it was the 

clear dot, nf Indian, her. to et.nd solid behind 
, heir countrymen in Sooth Af.ic. end giro them 
every support end encour.gemeol in their pawer, 
ter importaet imo, effecting their whole etetae 
in the British, Empire were involved in that 
Struggle; 


BriUsh Indians in Trinidad. 

Ouc correspondent at Port ot Spain (Trinidad) 
Bends ua an interesting account of the proceedings 
at the dinner given by Indians in the island on 
16 November last in’ honour of the appointment 
♦o the Legislative Council of the Hon. Mr. 
George Fitzpatrick, bairister-at-law, who is one 
of the members of the community. Mr. Ramadeon 
Teeluckfliisgb presided, and was supported by a 
representative gathering. In proposing the toast 
of the evening, Mr. Madoo said that their thanks 
w«re due to the Governor (Sir George Le Hnnte) 
and to the Colonial Secretary of the island for 
recommending an East Indian for a seat iu 
Council, thus carrying out the suggestion of Lord 
Sanderson’s Commission. Mr. Fitzpatrick, he con- 
tinued, strikingly illustrated by bis career the 
possibilities open to Indians in the West Indies. 
He was the firet Indian barrister to practise in the 
Colony, and he had now eet another example 
for all to follow. Mr. Fitzpatrick, in reply, 
declared that the honour conferred upon him was 
an honour done to the entire community. The 
progress made by the Colony was, in Urge 
measure, to be attribute! to the Indians who had 
done 80 much for her agriculture. The toast of 
“ India — the Fatherland ” was submitted by 
Mr. G. Adhar and acknowledged by Mr. J. 
Mahabir. “ Prosperity to our Island Home ” 
was proposed by Mr. Sinanan, and Mr. D. 
Mahabir, in reply, said that it was the Indian who 
had made Trinidad what it was to-day. — India. 


A Message of Sympathy 

The y*eil«r publishes the following letter from 
the Bombay Theosoplucal Lodge: — 

We offer you our symp-ithy and encouragement 
in your efforts to remove the causes of friction 
between members of different races, to remove as 
tar as possible racial antipathies and colour preju- 
dices, and to promote the feelings of Brotherhood 
between man and women of all creeds, colours and 
’ in South and East Africa. 
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iDdhn Students and Education in America- 

Mr. Sudhindra Bose, Fellow of the State Uni- 
versUy of Iowa, writing to the Editor of Jftditf, 
UTider date Kotcnsber 2G, eaya . 

All educitional experts agree that in scientific, 
technical, and industrial education England lags 
thousands Qf miles behind America. And even in 
the opportunities for liberal education the Eoglisb 
universities have nothing which cannot be had in 
this country. Moreoeer, the costfopolitian Ameri- 
can universities always receive the Indian students 
with open arms. In moat of these universities they 
have what they call a Faculty Adviser to tha fo- 
reign etudenta. The adviser helps the Indian 
student to transfer his credit, to arrange bis course, 
«nd to see him rightly located. In fact, he acta to 
the Indian student as a sort of big brother. The 
State University of Iowa, it» order to promote a 
clearer and more sympathetic understanding bet- 
ween the American and the Eastern people, has 
undertaken this year to give a course in " Oriental 
Folitics and ClvtHsation.” 

Ihe expenses in Amerieio universUies are not 
nearly so high aa they are on jour eideot the 
Atlantic. Hero the ambitious student with a 
stcall pocket-book can get his education. And 
from my personal experience of over eight years in 
American univeraitiea, I can trutMuHy nay that 
there is no " social isolation," such as yen have in 
England for Indian students. Here they mingle 
with the professor and the students on terms of 
perfect equality and intimacy. Here they get at 
close range a full view of Western society in its 
politicil, social, and religions aspects, such as ft 
» impossible to gel in your caste-ridden England. 
At present there are about three hundred Indian 
students ill Atueries, and I venture tossy that 
there Is not one among them who is not manly, 
self-reliant, and independent. Is this rot, after 
al', what all educated Indian people onght to be ? 
And all this is managed without the Cromwell 
Fioad wtablisbmeot I 


Immigration Laws in Soutii Africa. 

The Mtrcur-ij baa been moved to iadigna- 

Uonbythe manner in which the Immigration 
Laws of the Colony Lave been administered by 
tactless and indiscreet officials. “ It 'vas nothing 
but a scandal and a disgrace toanycivilized country 
and a gross perversion of tbe principles of every 
thing pertaining to justice in the real and true 
sense of the term." Our South African contempor- 
ary continues 

It was, of course, supposed, when tbe law was 
passed that it would bo administered with common 
sense and with n desire to ha just and fair to 
all coming within its jurisdiction. It has be'ea • 
so in cases where tbe immigration officers have 
been possessed of the necessary attributes and 
have not been obsessed by an overwhelming idea of 
the powers entrusted to them, but there have bean 
only too many cases in which the official mind has 
been so corrupted and warped by the possession of 
a certain amount of authority that the rankest- 
injustice has again and again been perpetrated 
and for which, owiog to the wording of the laws 
there has been little hope of any redress, 

Indian Labour in tlie Colonies. ’ 

The indentured labour system, Mr. 'ManUal 
explained to the special correspondent of theAydnsy 
Daily TeleyrapA exists now only in Fiji, Trinidad, 
British Guians, and the West Indies. “The 
Icadcts of Indian opinion, both in the National 
Congress and in the Viceroy’s Council, believe 
that ihe indentured emigration of Indians to 
distant colonies is fraught with great harfship 
and demoralising to the Indian people. They 
believe that the system should ho abolished 
altogether. In March hst, Mr. Ookhala brought 
forward a motion on the subject in the Council, 
All the non-official Indian members, Mussulmans 
and Hindus together, voted for it, ; but the official 
msjority threw it out. Mr. Gokhale declared that 
the motion would be b, ought forward persistently 
until the Government should accept it." •, 
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H. H. The Nizam* ' 

We congratulate H, H. The Niiam nl lljfde«u, 
bad <^n the military distinction conferred on hi<n. 
There is a peculiar Qtnees in an honour o! thlg 
kind being conferred on the Ruler of a State (rbic(t 
took the lead in initialing the ImptrUl Sarvico 
ffioreiDeDt by its offer to the Viceroy at a timo 
^hen the Russian advance towards India wag 
causing anxiety. The feelings which then insptie() 
the State have heen ateadily maintained ever 
since, and nowhere outside British India is tber^ 
a more genuine desire for eo-oporation with tb^ 
Governioent of India against any exUroal ov 
internal danger to the welfare of the country. Hi^ 
Highness the present Nizim now takes hieplac% 
among a number of Indian Princes who bolq 
high military rank. H. H. the Mxbar.t3ab 
• Bikanir, who < was mads an Honorary Major it^ 
1900, enjoys the distinction of having served, iti 
command of hisbwn Camei Corps, with the Britisl] 
Army in China, and 11. H. the Maharajah Sindbia^ 
made an Honorary Colonel in 1808 and a Major-. 
General later on, also accompanied (be Britisii 
troops to China, serving as Orderly Officer tt> 
General 'Osselee and contributing a hospital ship 
Such opportunities may not come in the way of th*) 
Niiam, but Hyderabad will not be behind any 
Statoin Indiain the discha^ of obligations which 
was the first to recognise and undertake. Valuably 
as the co-operation of suab a etito may be practi-. 
caUy.itwiaitsmoraleffectthat it is most valuable, 

, The maintenance of Imperial Service Troops by 
Native States and the co-operation of their Buler% 
in dealing with unrest symbolise the union of 
Indie, and the identity of interests, in s way 
nothing else couid. Loyalty to the imperial Orowij 
is, of course, the greatest of all unifying forces, but 
it may, and sometimes doe«, eo-ezist with reluo. 
tance to assist those who govern under the Crown^ 

n ■ ' ‘ 


whereas the Native Scates show that their loyalty 
inspires them to mako common causa with the 
Government of India against foes from without 
and within. The award to their Rulers of honor' 
ary rank in the Army is thus not a mere compU* 
ment bat the recognition of their close association 
with the paramount Power. How highly they 
value this particular distinction is well known, 
and those they rule are not elow to appreciate 
honour done to the head of the State. — TA^i 
MadrnsJfail. ' ' ' 

A New Mysore Company. > • 

The Mysore Chemical and 'Pharmaceutical • 
IVorks, Limited, has been registered -under BIy< 
eoTO Regulation 3 of 1895. ^Tbe objects- of the 
Company include the business of., maqufaeturing 
chemists, druggists and analytii^l chemists, drysaU 
tore, wood distillers, ^istiUerg ,, of, essential, oils, 
manufseturers of soaps, artificial /manures, fertil* ' 
isers, disinfectants and pdrftiae>‘T> Bte. -U not 
intended to confine operations to Mysojre State, 

As a matter uf fact it is at present in.ne^tlatiOQ 
for contracts in other parts of Southern India! ' 

It is pointed nut .that 'there ' are no works 
actually carrying on this industry south of Bom- 
bay and that the value of imported drugs and 
chemicals during 1 908*1909 at the port of Madras 
reached Rs. 12,38,548 and consumption is increas- 
ing. The Mysore budget for drugs aijd medicines 
for 1912-13 is Ri. 1,10,000, of which Ra. 65,000' 
is for each chemicals etc., which tbs Company 
conld produce within six months of start- 
ing. Valuable concessions are expected from 
tha Slysora Government, including wool free 
of royally, preference ’ in Government pur- 
chases, Uod on advantagsous terms, good roads 
from the factories to the railway, alcohol duty freo 
tor industrial purposes, and the contribution of a 
mmety of the snlary-'of a speciai whole-time 
ebemmt, 
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H H. The Rajah of Cochin. 

Uis Highness Sir Rama Varma o c.s l., o 
Hftja of Cochin, completed the sixtieth year of his 
eventful life on the 25th of December last and the 
people of that pretty state celebrated the aospici- 
008 event vsilh great enthusiasTa end jubiKllon 
The whole of the MalayUam-apeaking communi- 
ty in and outside Cochin was exceedingly happy 
on the occasion and sent a chorus of praise and 
prayer in behalf of the worthy ruler of the state. 
The ceremonyof ShasJitipaorthiis a function of great 
religious value in the life of every Hindu and the 
more so in the life of an orthodox Ruler. Besides, 
Cochin had not had this happiness for the past 
three-fourths nfacentury, and what ie amatterfor 
epeeial congratulation is the quite brilliant 
record o! progress and reform achieved during 
the past seventeen years of His Highoess’s rule. 
These seventeen years are In every way memorable 
in the bietory of Cochin and the present Maha- 
rajah's reign has been immensely beneficial. 

His Higbn'ss was born of a learned Kumbudart 
father and a Kehatriya mother and educated on 
the most orthodox Hues. He learned Sanscrit in 
a remarkably short time and mastered the several 
difficult branches ol this Oriental culture. He 
entertains many pundits in his Durbar end is 
looked upon as a great patron of learning. He is 
also the author of agood number of books. He has 
lately acquired a decent knowledge of English. 
Being thoroughly grounded in orthodoxy be was 
for some time misunderstood and regarded as in- 
tolerant. But now it is evident that there is not a 
more tolerant Ruler in all India The Jews them- 
selves admit that their interests have been specially 
guarded by the Maharajah's solicitnde for their 
welfare. Indeed Iho ^falm^Ajah shelters in his 
dominion all the various communities of Smthem 
India who feel proud of bcirg'liis subjects and are 
given equal faeilitiet for advancement. 


It M now.heodlees to recount all the various 
Mmioistr.ative reforms Ills Illghnots baa curried 
out. They are all set forth in the Cochin 
Manual recently issued by the State, In recogni- 
tion of His tlighness’ merit aa a distinguished ruler 
the British Government has increased bia ealutes 
from seventeen to nineteen. His Highness was 
born on the 27tb o! December 1852 and ascended 
the 3ftunad on the 23rd October 1875. He was 
created a K.C.S.I. In 1897, G.O.S.I, in 1903 and 
O.C.l.E. at the Delhi Durbar on the 14th of 
December 1911 by His Imperial Majesty in per- 
eon. Two day a henco he was presented with a 
gold medal. 

The Haharajab Holkaron Mass Education. 

Presiding at the prize distribution of the Poor 
Children Institution founded by the Mass Educa- 
tion Society the ^faha^ajah Tukojirao Holkar 
said:— We have lately beard much about the 
growth of national Indian spirit. I am convincei! 
that this will never be until those who are by 
education and position able to help will condes- 
cend to step beyond the narrow limits of their 
family and caste circles, and assist those less 
foTtunale to better Ibeir own lives and become 
thinking men nnd women instead of naere 
automata. Educated motbere will mean bods 
wisely brought up during their early and 
highly receptive jesrs. Without the raising 
of masses our towns and villages will for 
ever remain insanitary and disease will stalk 
through them unchecked. Improved methods of 
cultivation, new crops and fresh industries which 
tell in the race of life will come but slowly and 
painfully or not at ell. Finally, those who are kept 
down by iron bonds of narrow social system will 
learn that they have a right to inheritance into 
which every man is born and will insist on taking 
that phee in the ranks of workers which their 
mental and physical attainments can well fit 
them, 
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The Kala Bhavan of Baroda 

The Techticel Ihstitute which waa eatabhshed 
ia 1890 by His Highness the Gaekwar of Bar^a 
ia known na the Kala Bhavan. It eima at gwing 
..o«»air.imng m Art a^J Irdu.ltiM through 

th.yero.cuUro! the propl., ri.-., Gujarati. H.8 

Highues. th. G.ekw.r t.k.» a k.en mt.rest lu 
the loatilute and ila uaeluloea. ha« been inereM- 
ing Iron, year to year, Sludeol. from Brili.h ludm 
are al.o admitted to the Inatilute, The fir.t term 
oftheluatilulob.ganou November 3jth of last 
veer, rrofeeaor Jeremi.h W, J.nka of Ooro. l 
fjniveraity in America, who vi.ited the Kala 
Bharan in January 1911. raid that the m.thoda of 
teaching followed at the inalitut, were eoiinentiy 
practical and wete eubstanlially the earn., aa tar 


Mysore Silk, 
ihatullowins ia " '•“•''i 

from the Soperiolendent, Tata Silk Farm, 
Bangalore, reporting upon the succea, of the 
rnmplea of Myeor. ailk at the rbcent eihihit.on 
held in London — 

You rrill bo interostrd iu leorning of the 
eucoeea of earaples'ol Sty. ore silk from the Tata 
Silk Farm at the recent London Exhibition, aa 
per iettor just to hand from the President of the 
Iloyal Silk Association (Mr. F. Warner) who 
tvritea : — 

“I duly received your letter which reached mo 
at a time when I was bo busily engaged in 
connection with the Silk Erbibition recently held 
io London. X have been Very interested in reading 


practical and wete substantia y ® ju examiniog the cocoons and 

aa equipment and the J”'”” ^ „„„ ailk of which you so kindly sent 


students permitted, aa those employed by the best 
technical schools In America. 

The Padnkota State. 

The Slat, of Pu.lukolta, in the Madras Pre- 
eidenoy, where an Indnstri.) and Agticnltutal 
Exhibition was lately opened, ie one of the 
moat enlightened el all the N.tire States, aiy. 
the Tima oj Mia i " Already the percentage of 

literacy aroeng ' 

arerage, and in a lew years, when the recent 
improremenls in the edncatien.l machinery of the 
State have had lime to take effect, th. figure. 


skeins and woven silk of which you so kindly sent 
me epccimens. A bsle of your silk was shown by 
Messrs. Durant and Co. iu their case at the above 
mentioned Silk Exhibition and it attracted the 
attention of many of the visitors to the exhibition, 
including the King and Queen, and others of tbo 
Royal Family. From enquiries I have had made 
respvcving your silk, lam inclined to think that 
there should be a posfilbility oF an increasing de- 
mand for it in European markets. 

H. H. The Raj Sahib of Dhrangadhar. 

HU Highness the Raj Sihib of Dhrangadhar, 


State have had time to take etlect, tne ngures ti.s «-guue« va. 

•11 If h' her still Recently the whole system during b'S stay at Prabhaspattan, was presented 
® ‘2 e ! poiwtion was with Addresses by the inhabitants of'Prabhas- 


WUl OOU*Kk.=. . 

i! lend .sse»menl end revenue colleotion waa 
overhauled, and > cadastral enrv.y begun at 
th. time i. now nearly completed. There la 
a higher.grade College in ‘ho Capital, and a 
State Girl. School and an lodnstrial mhool have 
been eetablished. In one re.pect, indeed, the 
■ State haa led th. way for the Govorunient of 
India, by ioaugutaling « department deahng 
with the eompuleory registration and the anper- 
viston of Assurance Societiee and eimilar enter- 
prises." 


uuaaug .. w r 1 A 

with Addresses by the inhabitants of 'Prabhas- 
patUn and Verawal, in which the policy adopted 
by the Raj Sahib during famine times, in grant- 
ing tenancy to the cultivators, was extolled. 
The Raj Sahib, iu returning thanks, said it 
was bis duty to see to the welfare of his subjects, 
and. advised the inhabitants of Verawal and 
Prabhaspattan to be loyal to the British Govern- 
ment and the Junagad State, adding that he 
wished they would educate their children on com- 
mercial lines. 
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Technical Institute for Calcutta 

The toWowinp officietcoJiimMinjite hfts hecn ifau- 
cd by the Government of Bengal ; — 

The representative committee appointed last 
cold Tjcather to advise on thecrcalion of a Techno* 
logical Institute in Calcutta, and on nlUod aub- 
jects, recommended the estnbliehnient of a largo 
institute in the centre of Calcutta, a eoparate, 
well-equipped College of Engineering and a Mining 
School at Aeansol. A email departmental commit- 
tee has since been engaged in elaborating the de- 
tails of the proposed Calcutta Institute in commu- 
nication with employers of all sorts of labour, and 
although their task is not yet complete, the main 
features of the scheme which they are prepared to 
recommend have been determined. They propose 
to include in the Institute various departments of 
engineering, textile fabrics (jute and cotton) 
chemistry (including, hiter alia, dyeing and in- 
dustrial research), printing and possibly pro- 
cess work, commercial subjects, and n women’s 
department with a commercial branch and a 
branch for millinery and dress-maktng. In tbe 
case of mechanical and electrical engineering it is 
proposed that iu addition to the general courses 
opportunities should be given for higher training 
leading up to a 'University degree, The committee 
think that accommodation should be found for the 
Institute in extensive premises in or near tbe 
business centie of tbe city and they suggest that 
its equipment should include a library, a gymna- 
eium, dining, reading and vectealion toot&» and 
some residential quarters. The scheme, when sub- 
mitted in a complete form, will be published for 
information and public opinion will be consulted 
before it is taken into final consideratton by tho 
Government of Bengal. 


Bankiporc InduBtrial Conference. 

The following rfaoUilion* were adoptpd at the 
last Ilaokiporu Industrial Confcrcnco 
I.— IIIK DELIH CCTUaOE. 

That the Indian Industrial Conference cipreews its 
Indignation snd shhorreiico at the daattrdly outrage 
committed upon the Ilfs of flit Etccllencj the Viceroy 
and begs to oJTcr it» respectful ■ympjlhiea to their Bi- 
celtencica l.ord and Lady Hardingc, and the conference 

fervently prays Ihsl Uis Excellency viill have a speedy 

recovery and rentoration to health. 

II.— AOBlCUtTUXt AXI) COMUBIICE. 

Tliat in view of the great importance of properly 
derctopiog agriculture and Indian commerce, thia con- 
ference urges upon Oorernmentand the people Uie nrgeot 

neeeaaity of eatabliihing Chaira of agriculture and com- 

inerco for spreading knowledgo of tho general principlea 
of thcao aubiecta among peraona who do not wiah to 
apeeiaiiae in them, and for tho auitablo advancement of 
technical education thj conference atrongl^ advocate* 
tbe creation of boarda conitltuted on lines similar to the 
icnatea of univeraitiea for directing and regulating ini- 
trucUon therein. 

HI.— Ixblax ClUMDERS OP CoilMiBce. 

That thia confcrcnco draws tbo attention of tbo com- 
mercial and other buiineaa claiaes (a) to the great cecos- 
aity «t e«tabli*btng Indian chambeva «t eesimerca a-n^ 
aaaociations of tho induilrial and Qnaneltl iDtereits, 
wherever circumataneea exist and (&)totho Importanes 
to Ihemielve* and to tho country of tbclr engaging to a 
greater extent tlian hitherto, ID tbe foreign ti^eo! the 
country. 

IV.— The ATKiNSOX-DawsoK I.VQCtRV. 

That this confcreDca expreaaea its dieappointmcnt 
at the recoismendationa made by Lieutenant-Colonel At- 
kinson and Mr. Uavraon in regard to higher technical 
education snd expreNaca its disagreement with tberc- 
cornmendation m regard to the state technical scbolar- 
abipa, as theae rccomiuendations are not calculated to 
secure that higher typo of knowledge of principles and 
practice required for organisation, direction, and manage- 
ment of industriei 


T.— rRovixciai iicpartuents op inousirt. 

That this conference ooco more urges that 

(а) Theco should be in every province of British 
India,* department of industry under a director of 
indastrie* to deul with purely industrial questiona and 
to be in charge of technical, commercial as well a* 
indnatnal education in the prorinco; and that there 
should be an advisory board ot qualified persona not le»a 
than one-halt o! whom should be non-offlcial Indiana 
who should be consulted on economic questions of 
importance; that the functions of thia departmeot 
should include, (I) the introduction of new or improved 
methoda and prooesscs, (2) the carryiog out of in- 
vestigabon and cxpcrinienta. (3) the development of select- 
ed induatnei, and (4) the organisation of industrial and 
commercial exhibitions. 

(б) That there should be an indusUial museum and 

bureau of information under the department of indueby 
lor supply of information and advioo to tho public o 
all industrial and /.nn,..,.....-! .T.. ... 
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Vl.—rottTECriKic cottr.GE. 

Tliat while expressing its approciition and thanhfal* 

cess to the Ooeernment for the /iberaf ftctiou taften and 
contcmplotet} .n rcgsrd to technical cdueatioB, this coa* 
fereoeo once more records Its firm conxiclion that tor 
pUciag tho causu of iudustrki progress on a drin basis. 
It is most necessary that the GoTernment stiould eatS' 
Wish in tho country at least one fully-c(piippDd poly* 
tecbnio college for imparting the highest kind ofioetcuc- 
tion in the applied sciences and industrial arts. 

Til.— COMilBRCUr. AMJ TECHSICil. EDCCATION. 

‘That tho Conference urges all Prosineiil Goeern- 
ments and Administrations, Rulers of Indian Btatei, as 
well as Principals and Superintendents ol prirate or 
aided schools and colleges, to add commereUI, teehnicai 
and industrial classes for instruction in commercial sub- 
jects as well as in wearing, dyeing, sheet-metal working, 
smithy, carpentry, etc , to the existing eourics of instroc- 
t'lon, and whererer practicable to allcrd laeilitiea to boys 
of all communities to learn useful industries as a means 
of their lixelihood. 

■7lll.--rAlLrRB DP INDDSTRUIi BRIBBtRIRBS. 

That, this Coaterenee notes with regret and concern 
tbsfailaro of soToral mdaatml eoterprises startedfor 
eanyiag QQ new industries and the efeet these failures 
hsre produced in dampingths srdour of thapcoplsjn 
tho dsTelopment of the resources of the country. Tho 
Conference calls upon tho lenders of the people in 
tho dilteicnt pi'oxlnces and districts to lostitutn 
inrjuirles into the cause of these failures and to 
communicato to tho Osneral Secretary the reeulta 
of their inijutries, and autliorisea the General 
Becrctary to depute one or more pereons for cocducting 
this Iniostigation, if the funds at his disposal penoit. 

IX.— THB naXDLOOM WEITISO. 

That tins conference epeciatly (nritcs the attention 
of the capitalieis to the great and urgent occeaeily of 
Improsing the existing condition of the wearing indoslrT 
by the introduction of labour sating hand looms and 
other deticea of approted patterns, in important centres 
of the hand-loom wearing industry, with the co-opcration 
of tho nesTiog classes. 

S.— BAJI.WAT BATBS. 

That this conference once more calls the attention of 
tlie Gorernment to tho prerailmg complaints about the 
anomalous character of the existing railway ratrs on 
goods and their prejudicial elTect os ictcr-proriRCia) trade 
and urge* tho neeesaity of laying down for inlerprovin- 
cial consignments the same scales of rates as those for 
eonslgnmcnts to and from important ports. 

XI.— neVLTT OF COUMBRCE. . 

That the canfcrence records its tense of gratitndeto 
the Oorcrnmeiit of flombay for haring create a Faculty 
of coDimercB and nrges the local OoTernmoota and tho 
other Universities in India to fallow the example of tho 
Bomhay Unlrcrsity in establishing faculties of commerce 
for giving an impetus to commercial cducaliotr, 

XII.— co-OPEB*irrE otsas. 

That this conference once more weleomes the esto' 
blishment in the Bombay Presidency of a central ctw 
operatise bank and urges npon the Gosernment and^tho 
perple of other prosmers, the tietd ef rstahlitliWK nmi' 

far banka to help tho eil»tiDg co-opentiye erri^it aocietteo 

for adsanciDg loxns at rcasonablo rates aud On easy 
terms to the agiiculturUts. 


XJU.— CO-OrBRATIVB MOVEME.tT. 

That this conforenco expresseii its great satisfaction 
at the progress which co-operative credit has made in 
this country since (he passing of the Co-operatire Credit 
Sacietica* Act of lilO-i, and earnestly hopes that with 
the wider application of the principle of co-opcration 
under the Co-operattro Bocietiea’ Act of the 

GorerofQCQt will give larger financial and administrs- 
tire facilities which are needed to socuro a surer growth 
of co-operstion and exhorts the educated public to 
strenuously extend its operations to nriaas branches of 
agriculture sod smalt industries which are hound to prop 
up with the help of the movement of co-operation. 

XIV.— Sir T. pATjT's Gift, 

That this conference places on record its gratituda 
to Mr. T. Palit of Calcutta for his muoificent gift to tho 
Calcutta Uoiversity and expresses the hope that his 
example would be followed by others. 

XV.— MI5CBLLANEOD8. 

That this confercnco confirms tho resolutions passed 
in previous years 

(1) Calling upon tho Government and tho people (a) 
to eacourage all Indisn manufactures and (&) to foster 
and encourage the use of such manufactures j 

((2) Recommending to the people the desirability of 
starting funds for the promotion of technical and 
ludustria] education ; 

(3) Inrilicgthe attention of espitslists lo India to 
the urgent need of developing and lull/ utilising the 
mineral resources of the country and aakiog tbem to 
make organised efforts in that direotlon ; 

(4) Urging upon the sttontlon of the Imperial 
Government the special claim to consideration of the 
textile and sugar industries ; and praying for the repeal 
of the excise duty ou cotton goods ; 

(.■» Urging the dovirsbility of the etandardisation and 
unification of weights and me.iBurcB so as to remote the 
serious inconveniences caused to trade by their 
multiplicity. 


That the lion. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar 
he appointed General Secretary of the Indian Industrial 
Cooference for the next year, Jfr. N. A. Dravid, honor- 
ary Aesistant Secretary, and Air. M. B. Sant, Assistant 
Becretary, and this conference appeals to the public for 
a sum of Rs, 8,000 to carry on the work of the Indus- 
trial Confreence. 

That this conference deems it desirable that them 
ahooM he a etanding commiteee appointed for each year 
to co-operate with the General Secretary in carrying on 
the ^rk of the conference during the year and to ad- 
S? all such matters as he may submit to them, 
aod teat the followioR gentlemen doconstitute the stand- 
1DI3;-Sir R, N. ilookcrii. 
^la Harkiihen Lai llr. J. Chaudhari. Sir Vithalda. D^, 
^ackCTsey, Mr. D. E. Wacha. the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
TiVsL^VP®’'/" ^Maratnam Mudaliyar! 

Hon. Baba Krishna Sahaj-and the Hon 
itao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar fK-ojTicio. * 


Tin: IKDIAN REVIKW. 
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Railway Grants. 

Ibo OovernmsDt of Ititiin’rt nubsUntial allot- 
menl for lUilwayt! lias ulread} been publiahid 
and tbo irrlgatiun grant baa slao been framed on a 
liberal basis. The total grtnt will bells, 310 lahlis 
and will be detailed as follows : — FroJuctivoworkS| 
lla. 220 lakhs ; protectire work*, Ils. DO Kkha. 
These figures are in considerable advance over 
this yeai’s Budget allotment and indicate a policy 
of steady advance in extension of irrigation works 
all over India ; in fact, the Government of It-dia 
have been desirous of finding sullicient funds 
which the Irrigation Department cm reasonably 
spend. 

The S. I. R. Company. 

The Report of the South Indian Railway Com- 
pany, for the half-year ended the 30th June, 
states that the lines worked by the Oompsny for 
other owners than the Government of India all 
covered tbsir working expenses. There is, how- 
ever, in the case of the Travancore branch a net 
debit against the Company of Rs. 1,300. The 
net eacuiogs for the half year amount to 
£480,617, an increase of £67,035. This large 
increase is partly due to the very large and satis- 
factory development of the business and partly 
to its not having been possible to expend 
as much on renewals as was hoped. The 
gross earnings, while still on the increase, 
are not increasing in the same proportion 
as they increased in the preceding three half- 
years, and the working expenses are, as was 
anticipated, likely to be higher in the next few 
years. The Company's share of the surplus pro- 
fit, after allowing for the half-yearly instalment 
guaranteed and paid on the 18th July, amour.t*, 
less Indian income-tax, to £12,333. There will 
consequently be a distribution to share-holders on 
the 18th January, 1913, of 2 per cent for 
guaranteed interest and guaranteed surplus 
profits. 


From Karaclii to Delhi 

Tho 4Si')i<f (/azeils writes:— “Wo understand 
that the Railway Board has decldtj that until the 
(juestiun of lliu brutd gauge dirtet connection be- 
tween Karachi and Delhi l.xs been fully consider- 
e<l,.tt will be iiiexpedietit to incur any liability io 
connection with the entry of the metro gauge into 
Karachi. \\e are further given to understand 
that tho question of a broad gauge connection 
between Delhi and Karachi is receiving- careful 
consideration by tho Railway Board, and that 
before any decision in regard to tho alignment w 
arrived at, tho views of all tho parties whoso 
interesta are affrcted will be carefully considered.’ 

The Progress of Co-oper&tion. 

In the epeecb at tbo opening of the United 
rrovioces Co operative Credit Conference at 
Lucknow Sir James Meston observed that he had 
been informed by Xlr. Chatterjee, the RegUtrar, 
that “tha co-operative Bovement has already 
provided io these provinces a platform where all 
sections of the people, Hindu and Mahemsdan, 
official and non-official, educated and illiterate, can 
and do work together fur the good of all." “It 
would be greatly to theadvantage of Bengal if tho 
same could be said of this Province,” says a con- 
temporary, “ unfortunately, however, tho wealthy 
zemindars cf Bengal have shown no deposition to 
participate in a movement which must have an 
enormous infiuenco in improving the lot of tho 
masses of the people.” , 

The New Trains. 

The train which has been turned out by tho 

Norlh.\y.s»m R.ilm, ™rk,h„p, 

Ih. un ot th. Public Services Coicmis,i„„ 
dec .mpl, «ccommcd.lic„. The ir.i„, b„i„ „„ 

corridor pricciple, ecu, i.t, of nio. pegi. uosch.,, 

.oclodroe. dinner cloon, four ccrri.g,, for the 
.ccommoa.lion cf Ibe member., on. f„r Oivili.n. 
tmrell.nB tenrror.rilj ,vi,b ,b, Coinoi»icn, n 

araeg, for lb. filrv,, SUIT, , l,i,cb,„ 
enrruge, lugg.g, 
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steam Ploughing. 

IhB Wlowitg Press note hes been issued by the 
Bombay aoT.™«>ent ; “ For some t.mo th. 

Agrioaltur.1 Dep.rlmeot h.. b.oa mrrsl.g.U-g 
into the qurolion otintroduciog m.oh.o.c.l lr.rt»» 
lor ptooghiog .nd olhor oper.tion. o! ouU.y.t.o». 

The que«ioo i« bocomiog more rod uioro iml«r- 
l.pt ooing to tb. growiog .»rolly of todd.r. 
oalUo, aod loboor, b.oid.a hand-digging baing an 
inoffioient n.o.n> of rl.aring th. ,oil of ~=d.. Th. 
E.i.c«indl.» ploogh, drawn by bulloek.. 1... 
now booninlrodncod, and tboro i. a r.p.dly grow- 
ing demand for its 080, hot progroaa fa slow a. 
it works at a rat. of on.-foortb aero par day, 
and in vi.w of lb. onormoua .ro.» of wool-m- 
f.8t.d land, that roqnira d.op plooghiog .Mam 
traolion wa. ab.olotaly n.c.ary. A »=b.mo ”*8 
accordingly prepared and submitted to Iho com- 
mitt., of the Sir Sae.oon D.eid Truat Food, who 
proeldod fond, for obtaining a doobl. ong.o. 
Staao Plooging riant. It is eipeolcd that thi. 
will plough 8 acre, per day, at a coat of rupee, 
seaeoteen per acre, about half lb. ooat of tb.B.J.c 
plough. lu sugar-cane Ir.et. th. inlroduct.on of 
the .team plough, promi.ee elc.lleot reault. .. 

th. .oil require, deep cultivation during th. dr, 
.eaeon.an operation which umler .ai.«ng coodi- 

tiona put. the euUiv.l.f to g. eat .ap.o».- 

Agricultural Progress in 1912. 

Th. year 1012 I' b, thi. time ..I. of .» pUco 
aa a good on. in th. chronicl.e of Indian .gr.cul- 
lur. Th. on. blot on th. g.uer.l pTO«per.ly i» 
it do... l.lb. fodder .cardtytbal prevail, over 
-n-oetern Indio. From Ou.ar.t downward, to lU 
Deccan tb. complaint on tbl. ecor. «.n» to b. 
general ; and tbo Ir.uble ol.nd. into th. ^.a.m a 
Domininn., where in ,omo parte it » •» 
edthat the Gov.rnm.nt ha. had to nod.mko 
the d.epal.b o! fodder by train to the worrtdm- 
tricls. 


Dry Farming in Canada. 

Tbe Dry Farming Congress held roseotly .in 
Lethbridge, Alberta, constituted a notable event 
in the history of agriculture in Western Canada. 

Aa affecting tbe reclamation of great areas of 
waste land, the objects of the Congress were re- 
ceived sympathetically by the inhabitants of 
Lethbridge and other prairie cities. Tbe great 
stretchof arid land which lies to the north of 
thoMexican boundary, reaching almoit the south of 

S.skatcheWaninOanada.i'poorlyadsptedatthebest 

to the praciice of agriculture, and is in great part 
iibaolutely unfit for that purpose. On the Cana- 
dian side of the boundary the land is to a great 
extent covered by rich mould which, given a 
normal amount of rain, should be capable of 
standing a crop over the beat of summer. It is 
necessary, however, in order to do this, that care* 
ful scientific work should be carried out. A good 
many practical suggestions were given considera- 
tion by the Congress, which does useful work each 
year. Writing on this question, the Jbrenfo Hail 
and Emjnrt, 6th November, says : 

**The Dry Farming Congress teaches the lesson 
that science can overcome, to a large extent, the 
dieabilitiee accruing from a deficient precipita- 
tion. It ought also to teach, in illustrating the 
value and necessity of thrift in the use of soil, 
that fertility is a privilege to be husbanded rather 
than dissipated. Some of the dry farmers of 
Idaho, Nebraska, Texas, and other American 
* desert’ States have been enabled to coax wheat 
cropsaveraging 36 to 40 bushels per acre off 
their ‘oeBert’ land. The average in the Dakotas 
over several years was only about 14 bushels. 
In the Canadian West the average is probably 
about 20 bushels. Contrast with yields of 
35 to 40 boshels on European soil in use 
for centuries and it is quite evident that in 
scientific farming the Canadian West still baa 
much to learn. 
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Bctjattmeutal H\cv*ic\vs nub H^olcs. 

— — 

LITERARY. 

UR. STOPI'OHD RHOOSE. 

lit. Sloplotd Brooko on hia eightieth birthday 
was the recipient of an address signed by many 
leading men and women in rariaua walks of life. 
Few men hare gained more completely than Mr. 
Brooke the respect and even affection of hie 
contemporarlrF. It is impossiblo to calculate the 
great inffuence for good that he has exerted 
through his V Rti*! ool^la life,” and many 
whose signatures do not appear on the addresswill 
heartily endorse the kindly and highly apprecia* 
tive sentiments it expresses. As an interpreter 
of much that is beat in literature Mr. Stopford 
Brooke has few, if any, equals, and for bis servU 
ces in this and other directions the world owes 
him much, We congratulate him on his fourscore 
years eo well and worthily spent, and we trust 
that as be faces the sunset he may still feel cheer- 
ed by the genuine love of large numbers of men 
and women whom he has helped and made better. 
—JTesiviinsler Gazflle. 

THE niOOEST UnnART. 

Dr. O. K. Fortespue, Keeper of Feinted Books 
to the British Museum, has stated that the 
museum now has between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
books, and is growing at the rate of 50,000 
volumes a year. The catalogue contains 4,000,000 
entriea and there are forty.siz miles of book 
shelves. The library is the greatest in the world. 
An obscure Italian refugee in Eogland, who 
afterwards Vecaroo Sir Antony Panizzi, rearranged, 
and built up the British Museum library from 
250,000 books in 1837 to 1,500,000 volumes in 
1865, when be retired.. Dr. Fortescue was bis 
successor. Since the Copyright Act, in 1643, the 
museum has been abundantly furnished, 

12 


THE LIFE OF JOUX nBIGIlT. 

The most interesting of the coming political 
biographies will, of course, he Mr. George Treva- 
Jyan’a “Life of John Bright." Mr. Trevelyan is a 
writer of special power and fascination, and he is 
never so interesting as when be deals with a per* 
Bonality specially attractive and sympathetic to 
him. This is the case with Bright, whoso eimpio 
greatness of mind and character was very clearly 
revealed to those who knew him best. Mr. 
Trevelyan has, I believe, lit on a quite unfamiliar 
line of interest in Bright's personal relationships, 
for ha has discovered Disraeli's sedulous courtship 
of him and (lather less conspicuously) of Oobdon. 
Disraeli liked genius in others, just as he disliked 
sublime mediocrity in Peel. Apparently he bad 
persuaded himself that it was possible to form 
some kind of a party with Bright and Oobdeo. 
The overtures could never have gone very far, or, 
come to Boythirg practical. But they seem to 
have been quite seriously pressed on Disraeli’s 
side. — Ths jrolion. 

THE FRE5CQ ACADEUV. 

Somo amusement was caused on the 21st 
November at the sitting of the French Academy, 
during the reading of the annual Distribution of 
Prizes by the adjudication of the Toirac Prize to 
the authors, Mai. do Flow and Armand de OailJa- 
vet, whose latest play L'llalit Vert, is now run- 
ning at the Tatifi^^i, and is itself a brilliant skit 
on the Academy. The prize was, however, in 
recognition of the success achieved by the 
authors io Primerose, which has given such plea- 
sure to thousands of Parisians, and is still a prime 
favourite, 

THE LIFE op A. 0. ntJUE. 

It is satisfactory to leam that Sir William 
■Wodderburn has undertaken to write the life of 
Allan Octavian Hume. The book is expected to be 
published by T. Fisher Unwin early this year' and 
can be had in India for Es. 2 . Orders from India 
can be registered at the 'Servants of India Society 
Poona City, ^ 
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THE MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL CONFERBSCE, 

At the Mahoinedm Educational Gonierenee in 
Luciraw on the 29tb ultimo, it was vesolreti : — 
(1) That the Directors of Public Instruction be 
asked to throw light in their Annual It^portaon 
the number and locality of leUmia Schools and 
Colleges in each Prorince and ibe efforts made to 
better their condition; (2) that a Provincial Edu* 
cationaLConference be established at Eucknoiv; 
(3) that stipends be given to the Aligarh College 
to commemorate the memory of Dr. Naceer 
Ahmed, ’of Delhi ; (4) that a deputation should 
trait on Hli. the Maharajah of Kaahroir wrth 
regard to the backwardness of the Mahomedan 
community which forms the bulk of the popuU. 
tlon of the State; snd (5) that the Qoreroment 
of Assam be requested that a certain number of 
Provincial and Ituoicipai B'avd ScboUrahips be 
sst aside (or htabomedane, 

tllB CAMOItlnaE CSITERSITT. 

No small interest attaches to the decision of the 
Conocil of Cacobridga University by 435 votes to 
32G to remove the restrictions on degrees in Divi* 
nity which limited them to Clerks in Holy Orders 
of the Church of England. An old cause of bitter- 
ness ‘between the Anglican and the Nonconformist 
churches is thus removed. It is indeed asserted 
that a number of those who voted against remov- 
ing the restriction would hare been glad to aee 
Divinity degrees thrown open to Nonconformist 
rtiioi*eers, but they were opposed to the question 
being dealt with piecemeal. A strong sense of 
regret, ssjs tho hss nppirently been arous- 

ed among non-residents at finding that eo many cf 
the teathers at Carebtidge tegxtA theology Iitun a 
purely intellectual sUndpoint, and somo of the 
dU-cntients seem to feel that Cambiidge theology 
is in danger of ceasing to be Christian and of 
bfcoming mere Deism, 


THE SIONTESSOBI SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 

A joint confercnco of tho Child Study Scci’ety 
of London and the Monte'saori Society of the 
United Kingdom was recently held at the Eoyal 
Srnitvry Institute, Sir John A. Cockburn pre- 
aiding. 

It was explained that the master-principle of 
the Montessori system of education, which was 
evolved by Dr. Montessori, the first Italian lady 
physician, was that of self-developmeDt in an 
atmoephere of freedom as full as was compatible 
with the maintenance of social life in school. It 
resulted in the development of a new type of dis- 
cipline, which, based on self-control, was volunta- 
rily imposed by the children upon themselves. -It 
was claimed {hat the success of the method 
lay in the fact that et every moment the 
ecbolars were happily employed educating tbeoi- 
selves in various ways without realising that they 
were doing anything but play. The ‘ toys ' with 
which they played belonged to an elaborate and 
ekilfully thought out apparatus, by means of which 
they trained tbeir bodily senses, acquired control 
of their Vunba, and learned writing, reading and 
arithmetic. So smoothly did the Byatem work 
that in three months from the date of admission 
chifdren of four and five were able, without tho 
least trace of mental strain, to write words and 
eentences in a good round hand— an accomplish- 
ment which came to them as naturally and with as 
little consciousness of effort on their part as the 
accomplishment of speaking came to children 
between the ages of one and two. 

ISDIAN BTCDK>rrS IN ENGLAND. 

The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
the feliowing local advisers to Indian students 
At Oxford, Mr. Stephen Mcntaga Burrows, late 
of the Ceylon Civil Service; at Cambridge, Mr. 
E. A. Deniana, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College; at Manchester Tecbnological School, Jlr. 
Duianthy; and at Owen’s College, Mr. Gilbert 
Cook, . 
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MB. nUSSA^J TrABJI, U.A. L-t- , c 

His EsMllmcj the Goveraot hia be™ . 

t. eppeiet He. F.it H.es.n HelreM™ Tj.b 

B«-.t-Le-, ‘e ™‘ « “ •’f®' . 

HlRh Court of Jud.oitur. ot Madre. I" 

„i the Hon'ble Mr, Ju.lice Abdur Kha.m ^ 
M A Ear-at-Law, who has been appom 
to ..rre on the Eoblie Serrie. Oo>nnn»on. 

Mr. Dasean Tj.hji U a eon of tb. dtatm- 
BoUhed Indian, the late Mr. Ju.tiee Budrndm 
Tyabji whore interest in tbe Oongreee an t 
palriotiem are .0 widely known. Mr. H.esan 
Tyabii, who lean M. A,, and C. L. h .. waa 

to the Bar, in 1896 and enrolled aa «" ' 

of Ih. Bombay High Court two 

wa. for eometime a Proteaeor of the Law 

at Bombay and wa. Judge of the Small Cane. 

Court in Bombay last year. 

niTlolTios IS anait. ciost cooaTs. 

The EmliArmn etrongly eupporta the 
protoet of tb. Bengal Chamber of Com.nere. 
Lainat delay, in Small O.u.e Court litigation and 
tL need lor inoreaeiog the number of J»dg», but 
hope, that the Chamber will make reprsientationa 
regarding tb. other Court, in India which .re in 
urgent need of root and branch ..form, 

ISDIAS LAW atUDBSTS. 

Tb. rime, .aye “ ”P'5' "■ 

Hou,. of Common, on November 12*1-*' '" 
amendment of the tun, of Court., relating to the 
.dmiasionof the Indian etudentr, Mr. BmiCJIum 

Seott wa, inlormed that » etat.d m Ih. qnertion 

p.r.e.awhohadpa».d.hopr^ii,ary.»^ 


Eoation of Indian, than it bear. prim« /nom' 
Indiana will qualify for admieeion if they take 
tho name examination a. their Eng 13 an 

toltieh oontemperariM, that i, the ex.m, nation 

■p..«I,ib«l lor thoa. etudont. “ whose n.li.o 
Un<»aa«« ia EngUah." The net effect of the change, 

B9 now^interprateJ, U therefore that tho Council 
o! Legal Education will not accept tho Scottish 
«amiMtiou if the Indian student has taken 
ftdvantage of the concessions which Scottish 
Universities grant to Orientals. 

AK lUPOBTAST QUEStTOS OT LAW. 

Mr. Justice Tudball, in tbe Allahabad High 
Court, has decided an important question of Law, 
of master and servant in a revision case. 

The following judgment was given “ The 
opposite party to this epplication was a clerk m 
the employnieBt of > Messrs. Rail! Bros., on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 50 a month, who resigned 
■without tbe consent of his employer, and he then 
brought a suit to recover his salary for the broken 
portion of tbe month. Tbe clerk gave no previous 
notice of his intention to resign. The lower 
Court has belli that, as he ia an office clerk and 
i not a menial servant, the rule aa to notice does not 
» apply* therefore, ha is entitled to recover the 
1 ealary chimed. The question is one between 
masterand servant. The plaintiff was engaged on 
a monthlv salary, and he would, therefore, in the 
e ebeence of a contract to the contrary, have been 
0 entitled to one month’s notice before his dismissal. 
,e Equally his master was entitled to one month’s 
D notice before he left his service. The lower 
>n Appellate Court is of opinion that the Rule applies 
D> only to menial servants. This opinion ia by no 


nuliun. for Ih. M. A. d.gi.. S»«»b 

Uoi..r.it,we..r.f.i.=d ucpt.™. « .."did.lw 

lor th.B.r iinl... their p.tiv. Ungung. w.. 
E„,,;.h, W. .r. informed, however tli.t « 

rcpltoronmunidion, from the lodm OK^, 

,h.Coo«eilof L,g.lEdue.lion intend to g... 
miieh mote limited con.lrnotion to tbe disqnB 


iisry exaiDinw vu.j w ---- — — - i w -- 

to- Scottish means correct, and has probably arisen because 


cases of this description usually ariso' in regard to 
menial servants.” His Lordabip further said : — 
“The decision of the Court below is incorrect, aod 
on the findings tbe suit should have been 
dismissed.” ’ 
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the eighth month. A» to welking. normelly » eb.M 
,houldb.-ioto»olk«l »„.gob.i™n one year 
end . year end a half ; bat in o».roro«ded dnrei - 
ingeoniy 25 percont. oiehiidron begin to walk 
at this age, and 50 per cent, do not begin until 
kiter two years. Air, light, and sunshine, heaays, 
ate as indispensable tor childroti as good milk is, 
and it is surely a little wonderful that this lesson- 
has atill to be learnt. 

TUB TROBLKMS OB TUB AIR. 

M. Eiffel, the builder of the famous tower, ia 
carrying out elaborate experiments in wind pres- 


CUABLRS BOKSEUL. 

In Ohatles Bot.euI, who died recently inPatie, 
at the age ol 83, poor and unknown, the wmld 
ha, lost the erst disiov.r.r of the principle nt the 

telephone. His claim to this distinc.ini- w.i. riKmg. 

nised 30 years ago by Dr. Graham “ 

Mison, who developed eni completed the inve 

tion. Borsenl, who was the son o! a Fienoh Office , 

»ive .he„eti. 

BeingrG'’ov.rninent official, he obtained the cn- ..„y the p.obl.m, nt a.i.tion. At 
nt of bis chief, before publishing hi. discovery, ct.bliahsd en enormous a.rodyu.mie laboratory 
n thi. nermitsion was given him with the ware- which contains among other elaborate apparatus a 

1 ° ih J ho had batter devote his attention to ,, .tern o! faeseapablo of producing wind nnrrents 

of ell speeds op to 45 yards a second. By en in- 

more lerion, metiers. „„iou, ooelriv.nc. oi balance he i. ebl. to test 

inlLisATlos OP Wire ^ pressure on e plsne surface at different angles 

The il/'ormji'? Poit’t 8«. P«t«ts urg corre jjjfgyenl positions, thus obtaining statistics 

■pendent reports thet the .is principal Bumien 

P ... TimiaUn eronn 


oem repoivs — e 

Bank., in concert with a powerful B.lgiae groop 
have obtained Imperial taecliou lor a Company to 
be formed for utilising the ev-dlable ''*<«' P"”"' 
in Finland, including the lesser dmali. and three 
other lalle, •• well .. the Bumian fall on the 

Volkhov Kiver, to .apply electrical energy to St. 

Peterahurg nod it. en.ie""- The echem. com^ 
prise, not only lighting P”'" lor the cl, end 
Lnrbae industries, but extensive undertaking, 
like the eitcui.r eleclvlc railway round St. Petere- 

bnrg and the electrification ol the existing r.,1- 
' ways for suburbia traffic. 

CniLD QROWTU BtTAtlDED HT BAD AIR. 

Dr. Oindes, of Paris, has mad. a etnd, of the 
injurious inOuenc. ot overcrowded dw.l hog pi .cm 
He deals particularly with the development rf 
little ebildren, m, evidenced by the eruption of the 
first teeth end the first effert to w.lk, 

to. ■Lancet 'report, in a h»Uh, dwelling the 

fi„l tooth appear, in 60 per cent, ol c.s.e toward. 


most useful to French airmen. He is also giving 
attention to the question ot wind pressure on the 
walls of an airship shelter, also the force of differ- 
ent kinds of propellers used on aircraft. 

HEAVT BRAIS3. 

It U said that the convolutions of the brain are 
of far more importance and value than the bulk. 
Bo that as it may, a collection of leading brain- 
weights made by the English iltchanie shows 
an acknowledged genius an easy first. Ivan 
Touiguenieff, the Russian Duvelisr, bad a brain 
that weighed 2102 grammes, J. Bonny, a French 
jurist, coming second with 1,935, and Cuvier 
third with 1,830. Lower down is Thackeray, 
1618. Unfortunately, numbers of people die 
without having their brains weighed, so that all 
such lists are bound to be very partial. Gambetta 
was certainly remarkable for the smallness of his 
head, and it would be interesting to know whether 
his brain was ever upon the Bcalee. , 
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GENERAL. 

THE ALL-INDIA B’ICIAL CONTERENCB. 

The following resolutions, besides the one on 
the Delhi outrage, were unanimously passed at 
this conference: — 

THE PURDAH STSTEM. 

‘ That this Conference urges the urgent necessi* 
ty of relaxing the existing rigour of the purdah 
system with a view to its final abolition in the 
interest o! the health and education of the females, 
and that vigorous efforts should he made to 
push on education among all classes of women la 
this country. 

AQE op UARRTAOe 

'That this Oonferenee records its deliberate 
opinion that the minimum marriageable age for 
gWla should he raised to IG and for men 25 yeara 
to afford them opportunities for thoir physical and 
intellectual derelopment. 

THE ntpRcaseo classes. 

'That this Conference calls upon the educated 
and thinking section of the community to take 
practical steps to rsise the eocisl status of the 
depressed classes by imparting necessary education 
to them and remoring the disabilities under 
which they are labouzing.’ 

SEA'VOTAna. 

'That this Conference strongfy urges upon the 
leaders of the Hindu society to tske into tbeir 
fold persona who have had occasion to go to 
toreign countiiea across the sea.' 

ISTKR DreiSO ASD IXTEP.-HSRaiAOE. 

♦ That this Oonferenee calls upon the leaders of 
ttie Hindu society to take prectiesl eteps to in- 
troduce inter-dining and inter-mscriage nmong 
various aub-sectioi 8 of the leading castes in 
India with a view to 'promote the ‘ growth of a 
, •'larity’ amoTig<.t the Hindus in alt 


WIDOW BESfABBIAOE. 

‘That this Conferenco invites the promiocut 
attention of the people to the miseries and hard 
lot of young widows and earnestly appeals to 
them not to throw any obstacles or barriers in 
r/ay of the remarrisge of the widows among the 
Hindus,* 

MR. DADARHOY’s bill. 

‘ That this Conference accords its whole-hearted 
support to the principle underlying Mr. Dada- 
bhoy's Bill to afford protection to the minor girls 
against their being led astray and abolish the 
syetem ol Devadasi nr Mnrli system prevalent in 
Orissa and Southern lodia,' 

FEMALE EDUCAIIOS, 

‘That this Conference empbasises the urgency 
and importance of promoting elementary and 
higher education among women for their all-sided 
advancement end exhorts the public to provide the 
necessary facilities and make the necessary efforts 
to secure the education and elevation of Indian 

womaahoodbys^firting schools for females wherever 

they are wanted ; this conference erpreesea its satis- 
faction at the work of institutions like the SevsSadan 
Society working in Bombay, Poona and Abmeda- 
bad; the 'Widowe’ Borne and 'the Eahilavidy'alaya 
of Poona, the Vanitaahrams at Surat end Ahw«* 
dabad, Kanyamahavidyalaya of Jullundhur, tha 
Vamtaaimsja of Amrnoti and the Mabila Sanjaj 
of Yeotmal and similar institutions ; and recom- 
mends the establiehment of euch institutions afld 
hoine>classG3 in advanced places. 

UISCCLLANGOUS. 

‘That this Oonferenca is of opinion that efforts 
should be made and public opinion educated to 

discourage nnd prevent, where possible (a) the 

system of polygamy, (6) ill-assorted marriages, «<?., 
between oU and young persons, (c) the practice of 
nsutches, (d) intemperance, the system of 
demanding dowries as kan^sJudka on occasions of 
msreiagra. and (/) the practice of extravagant 
eipenditure in marriages, sbradhs and other 
teremonies. 


THE INElAX IlKVin^, 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


liOOlvS BEE^TIKO TO IBOTA. 


A ftciDE TO nnmsii IffSTouioAT. FifTfov. Jiy 
J. A. niiokje'y, M. A. am\ AV. T. AViHhms 
R. A. Oeor^o 0. Hinop mill Co., Lomlon. 

Ix OEniiQiv'? Time'?. By E<lith L K!ki«, 

0. Itmaji nml Comj'Ui.v, Lomlon. 

The Home or Mvv. Part II. Ernorn. IR AV. C‘. 
M. A., E, C. P. fiw\ P. 11. 

1>. A., L. C. P. fiooigp, ll.ur.ip il (Aiinjuny, 
Eouilon. 

E\tr.\ct^ Tins Piumvriuiis PuOAt C'ai^ Uv J. E. 
Mari'-ioii I*. Es. Ji. (<pcit"p, (>. llan.ip «A Co., 
Lomlon. 

Tifo-'r. tKTn.» Srw?. By At-noM Romiett, 
G. Jletl L^: Son'-, Ltd , London. 

Lmvni FROM SonTMir. .vsn oriTTu By 

Ftlsoii Youij". (>. it Sons, Ltd i/)udon. 
Tub STnutTiriiE of rnn Eintrt. Py Piof T. O. 

]lonn«y, r.R R., T. C. and E V d.tck, f^mdoix. 
ITvp.’fort'i't AV'ii Srri'-Ibrf,«in\ By A Jf. 

IliitcliJvon, ,M, 1). C <V K. C J.Kk l,/<ndon. 
TnB T/iAivnci or t/jb Cfitoo Rr ♦. 

T, C. A- K C. iTark, London, 

TnNNtRON. By Anron Wnt«on. T <* <i K C. 
Jiwk, London. 

Tjir Ilors AND Mjsmom op the rr.rr Vid r.tuts. 
lly Rev. Eilw ud Sldllito, 31 , A , T C. A E. C. 
Jnck, London. 

The Ciirncii or Es-ntwo. By Tin* Rev Cinon 
3fa«itetm!iii, T. C. A E. C. J«ek, London. 

A lIisTonv OP Evoti'^n LiTEr.vTunr. Bv A. 
Compton-nickott, 3f. A. LLT).,T. (.*. A E. C. 

■ Jock, Ixindon. 

Co orrn iTfov, Jly Jo'opli C'hjton, T. A E. C. 
Jfttk, London. 

3lAnnJiOE .JM> MoT/iFJiirooD. B» }1. S. I)nid- 
«on, M. B , F. R., 0. S E T. C. A K C. J.ick, 
London. 

i\AviciVTio\. By ■\Villiiin ILiB, B. 'S.. B. A., 
T. C. A E C. Jack, Lomlon 
The Bviiy. By a Unueisity WomaTi, T. C‘, A 
E C. Jack, London. 

Jonx JovATnAx axd Ccuipavy. By J.itnes Jlilno. 

O. riell A .Sons, Ltd , London. 

Ktvci lltnvAuj) IV im True CoLoVRa. By Ed- 
ward Lp™"o Eve!t'("ii A'a-?!, London. 

A IIoME-llELr IN CwADi. By ERi C, Sykeo. 

G. Bell A Sons Ltd., London. 

IlAzr.T.i-’a Anvc.al for Ifll.I. EiHtc<l 1>y Itam- 
mond Ifali irazcil, V'at‘on A Vmey, Ltd., 
London. 


Tnc GAXWA-S.AS<5RAnA of 3Ialuxnrc.ary.a. By 
Rno B.iliadur 3t. Rang.xcli.ii-ya, 31. A. The 
Onveimuent I’lOss, 3lndirt‘-. 

W, T. Stexo*. a Bair.i' fikvrccit of nis Lire A* 
IVoKK. (In T.iinil) J'iiMi>-tied hy tlio T. A. C. 
Pio'S, SidoiH. 

Pascuadxsi of Vidy.imuya. Tmnsintod by Mr. 
Siimvns.i Ran and K. A. TCiishiins,xNarr,i Aiynr, 
B. A. Sri Vnni Vil-is Pio-s, Siiianfcam. 

A CoURRR OF ISDIAV G YJIX VSTICS. Pillt I. By 

B. Ba"li ix.tlti Kiiidu. Till' Indii Steam Print* 
ing WotkN, Jliidin''. 

U.MVCRsm OF MAP«.t«. 3fini{tos for tlio Ye-ir 
1911-12. S. P. C. K, Press, M.adr.is. 
loYtiR FROM Tin: SANShnn. By R.iliili T. H. 
GrilUtli, 31. A. I’.inini Office, Bahadurganj, 
Afhli'dnd. 

SoESC? FKOlf THE RAMtYAVr, By Rdpli T. IL 
Onffith, M. A. P.iniiii Office, BahadinganJ, 
Albhal) id. 

JvtxiMf. Written by Hciljoit Wnnen from NotpR 
by Viicluind R Gandhi, B. A. Thompson A 
Co , 3lftdi.»s. 

Till; WAcfs OF lAnouii. By 3C. S. KiNhna* 
Mvanii Aiyrr. 'S!ho Ji'et iew Press Teppnciilatn, 
'll Kbinoj«oly. 

Tiic Key or Mystehies. TinnsUtcd by Rev. W, 
St. CLm Tivlall, 31. A., "D. IL, C. 31. S. Tho 

C. L. S I. Mvlvfis. 

Baimjsw. By Rev. Cmon Sell, IJ. I)., M R. A. S. 
Tlic C. L. S. I. 31..dr.)s. 

INDIA IN ENOUSn AND INDIAN PERIODICALS. 


At.Evt\xniM I^Dus■rnY xv I\nu. By Prof. P. O. 
Sh.sh, Sr. .L, li. Re, 3C. R. C. I. [“Tho 
Mwlern Review, January, lOl.'l.] 

Tne IsDiAv Civil SEnrofB. By 3[r. H. O. 
Keene C. S. I , I. C, S. [“Evst A West,” 
Jamiaiy, 1013.] 

TifL I.NOtAv vSrniAvs. By JUr. E. P. Mathew, 
B. A., [“ Tlio 3Ioiith(y Bexiew,” November 
and llcoeniber, 1012.] 

Tun IIiVDc UxnTRsiTY. [“Tlie Colle<jinn and 
the Progress of IniVu,” December 1912.] 

Tkk TftArNtNQ OF TriK Ildias Clehoy. By the 
Rev, G. lljblKTt-B’rtie. f " Tho Hast and tho 
West,” J.Arvwarv, 1913.] 

Tub PniMinvB Aryans and TitEiii Social Cox- 
niTiONS. By Mr. Gaimmg.anath Bannerjee 
SLA. (“The Jfodern. World,” Nov. A- Hec' 
1912.] 

PoLtriCAL PciKXCE IV A.VCIENT IxBrA. By Br 

Srialmr V. Kea.,r, I>h. D. [“lUo Bia,1..9tan 
Renew, December 1912.] 
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PERSONAL. 

the sailor pmkcb. 

The King anil Queen, eaya a correspondent, 
Lave now decided to allow their eeccnd son Prince 
Albert, who has attained hia seventeenth birthday, 
to follow his own inclination and adopt a naval 
career. King George ia pecoUatly gratified at this 
decision, it ia understood. Prince Albert finishes 
up from the senior divUiou at the Royal Kaval 
College, D-xrmouth, and early in the New Year, 
is to make an extended cruise in a battle-ship in 
the North Sea and adjacent waters. This cruise 
will last for the greater part of 1913, after which 
—as at present arranged— the Prince goes to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in October term. 

THE LATE HAIA EEXAti EBtSHKA 086 BAnAOUR. 

Rsjt Benaya Krishna Deb Bahadur was the 
younger of the two eons of the late Maharaja 
Kamal Krishna Deb Bahadur, of the Sobha Bazar 
Raj family, the founder of which was KUbaraja 
Naba Kissen Bahadur, PoUtical Banyan to the 
Rest India Company and Persian Secretary to 
Lord CUve. Hewaa educated by private tutors 
in his father’s bouse. At the ego of seventeen be 
founded the Sobha Bazar Benevolent Society 
which has given charitable relief to hundreds of 
poor students, widows and orphans. In recognt> 
tioQ o! his contribution of the work entitled 
“The Early History and Growth of Calcutta” he 
was elected on the 27th April 1007, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Calcutta Historical Society, lie was 
an active worker in social and political life. He 
liberally supported the newspaper India published 
in London, when Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee took keen 
interest in the undertaking, and gave material 
help to the BengaUe, and the Amrita Bazar Patri- 
ka when those papers were converted from weeklies 
to dailies. He maintained at his own coat many 
BchooU, Madravas,' charitable dispensaiies and 
Other works of public utility in his Zemindatits, 


THE KEW METitOrOLITA.V. 

In a biographical reference to Dr. Lefroy, the 
new Diehop of Calcutta and Metropolitan, the 
Statesman Bajsthat a year or two ago Lord 
Mortoy, in a privato letter to a very high perso- 
nage speaking of Dr, Lefroy 's work in the Punjab, 
said: — ‘I wish I could make the Bishop of 
Lahore Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab.' 

TROr, ERSESI OAEUKEL. 

Fleet-Surgeon 0 M. Beadnell recently visited 
Professor Ernest Haeckel at bis home in Jena, and 
in the now issue of thei?. P. A. Annt/af he con- 
tribiitea en interesting account of the interview, 
The professor is now in his seventy-eighth year, 
but bis health has eomewhat improved of late. 
On most days ha resorts to the Museum of PUy* 
logeay, which he has been largely iostrumentst 
in fouoding. He has a strong desire again to 
visit England, but he is afraid that an aeddeut 
to bis leg which occurred last year will coofioe 
him for the rest of his days to Germany. In the 
course of his conversation Haeckel remarked that 
he always admired Huxley immensely. 

RAJA RAM MOnAN EOt'S QEXICS. 

Mr. Shambboo Chunder Deysays of the genius 
of Ram Mohan Roy:-* 

Raja Ram Moh.an Roy’s genius was of a cosmo- 
politan character He busied himself in several 
wnlks of life, and to whatever matter he turned 
his band he achieved considerable success. The 
causv of Bengali literature also received due atten- 
tion at bis hands aud he did good service to his 
mother tongue which up to his time had remained 
in a very imperfect atate. It was he who made it 
worthy of t’oe name. He wrote aeveral works in 
that language and gave it a form and figure which 
has since become a thing of beauty and has proved 
tbo source of infinite pleasure to human kind. 
The English language does not owe more to CaX- 
ton than the Bengali language does to Ram Moh- 
an. Indeed, he was the pioneer who prepared the 
way foi Bubs,e(iuent writers. 
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POLITICAL. 

BOOKS rilOSCaiBEI). 

The following bocks have been pioscribed by 
tbe Government of Botnbiy: — “ Zinafc Mahal, '* 
written in Marathi and printed at Poona, and 
“Dilino Ohbello Mogal Bidabah Bahadarehah 
Zafar, ” (i.s. “ Bahadurahah Zafar, the last Mogul 
Emperor of Dolhi”), written iti Qnrsrali and 
printed at Biiroda. “ Hi Sari Bhaubandki,” 

“All this {was due to) domestic disunion"], in 
Marathi end* printed in Bjmbay j an edition, 
printed in Bombay, of the book entitled “S»ngit 
Shri Shiraji NatsJc atbava Rashtroddbar ” written 
in Marathi'; and an edition, printed iu Poona, of 
tbe play entitled “Maharana ¥ratapiiogb,"writt9n 
in IlUrathi. 

• rN-Bris* x.vo KanrE 

Tlift Government of India hare issued orders for 
the eubstitution of the phrase " Indian Christians” 
for “ Native Christians,’' in the Census Repoi ts 
wherever possible and aay that the general ques- 
tion of Bubstituting the term " Indian" for “ Na- 
tive" in all olHeUl publications is under considenv- 
tion. 

TEKRITORIAL RE DlSXnlfiUtlOS. 

Various rumours are io circulation eonrerniog 
the future of the new province of Beber and 
Orissa. It is stated that so determined have tbe 
people of Orissa shown themselves to revert to the 
old condition that it is likely the Government 
may restore Orissa to Bengal. .Another report 
eays that Orissa with a small tract taken from the 
Madras Presidency will be made into a tew pm- 
vineo with a Chief Commissioner at the head cf 
the administration. There is also a rnmour that 
Bsnsres will be transferred from the United Pro- 
vinces to Behar and Orissa, and Simbdpnr will 
be taken from tbe latter and given to the Central 
Provinces. These rumours may not be true, but 
they maybe traced to a common cause — the finan- 
cial condition of the new province.— Cn'jIisiTHon. 


TilE ROTAb JrEDJb. 

IIiB Majesty has been pleased tocoaitnand that tbs 
" India General Service Modal, ISOS," io silver, 
with clasp, “ Abor, 1911-12,'' shall bo granted to 
all troops who took part in the expedition, and 
served, under the orders of Major-General H. 
Bower, c. B., commanding the Force, at or be- 
yond Koby between the Gth October, 1911, and 
the 20th April, 1012 both dates inclusive. Offi- 
cers and men already in possession of tbe 
“ India General Service Medal 1908,*' will receive 
the c1)Bp only, 

JIK. IUlI3.tT iTJCEOyALD AND TOE LADOOR PABTT, , 
"Writing in the new Labour drily, the “ Daily 
Citiren.’’ Sir. Ramsay MacDonald esye;— *’ In 
tbe Labour Party the time is ready for a great 
forward move in party propaganda. However 
fittfe we liked it we have been cumpelied recently 
io mark time in large measure in regard to onr 
own epecial questions. This was due to tbe hard 
facts of the political eituation, . , , We are 
now in a position to take up with renewed seal 
our social policy and programme. I think that 
both io its propaganda and for legislative purposes 
the party should group together and concentrate 
upon two or three inspiring ideas. These should 
include the lifting up. of the sweated man and 
woman, the Bt''er)gthening of trade unionism, and 
tbe nationalisation of certain monopolies like land, 
mines, and railways. All these things cannot, of 
course, be dono in any one Session, but the party 
attitude io regard to them must be made quite 
clear, and we must set in motion all our availablo 
forces of propegenda, so that the rpinda of our' 
people are lifted up hy the Sue human idealism 
which finds expression through the Labour move- 
ment. I halievo that in this way wo can get good 
work done, and can etimulato the enthusjasn, cf 
out movement and keep it alert in the joy cf 
battle." Interviewed on the occ.sim of Mr Mae. 
Donald', departure to India, sover.l of the Labour 
membera of ratliomoot endorsed this appeal. 



THE nON. MB. Y. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 

AN ESTtRTAlNMEST. 


Tb« mnny friends and admirers of the Hon'bTe 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasx Sistri as^semliled on Sitiird'iy 
evening at the Victoria Hall to do him honour on 
his nomination by the Madras Government to a 
Beat on the Madras Legisiativo Counril. The 
function, which partook of the character of a 
srcKl gatheringand a Public ileetirp, w.asattend> 
ed by a Urge nnd distinguished galherinp, among 
whom were represent itive men of all communitips. 
The Hall was tastefully decoratad and among thof-e 
present were Sir JIurray Hammiek, Sir A'alentine 
Chirol, the Hon’blo Sir John Atkinson, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale, the Hon’bla Mr- P. S Sivas.wmy 
I>pr, the Hon’ble Dr. T. M. Nair, tbs Hon’bla 
Mr. B.N, Sarma, the Hon’tile Hajee Ismail Sait, 
the Hon’ble Shifa-nl Mulk Hakim ZiinuUbidin’ 
thoHon'hle Jlr. T. V Seshagiii Ijer, the Hon’ble 
Mr A, a. K-ishna R.o, the flon’ble M. K. 
Chidambaranatba Moodellisr, the Hon’ble Mr. M 
Rimschandra Rso Pantulu, Mr Arthur H.viep’ 
the Hon'ble Mr. Sundara Iyer, Dewan Bihad..r 
K KrishoaBSweny Bao, Dew-m Bahadur P R.jx- 
rVna Moodelliar, Dewan Bihadur M. AuJInara- 
yaiiayya, Djwan Bahadur B. A. OovinJaragbava 
Iyer, Mr. T. R. Rainaahandra lysr. Mr S 
KiBturiranga Iyengar, Khan Bshadur Waljee. 
Jjilgee Slit, Khan Bahadur V Mahomed Shmfr 
Yukoob Haesan Sait, Dewan Bahadur M o’ 
Partbassrathi Iyengar, Mr. Q. A. Natesan, the 
R«v. Dr. J. Lirarus, Rso Bahadur P. Parai kueam 
Niudu, Mr. G. Venkatxranga Rao, the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. Bamarayaniugsr, Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu 
S. V. M. Usman Sahib, Sahib, Mr. A. Rargaawami 
Iyengar, Dr. M. Knahna«wainy Ijor, Pri,fes«or 
K. D. Ramanalha Aiyar, Mr. C. P Ramasawroy 
Iyer, Mr. K. Puttabhirama Rao, Jlr. V. Maeila- 
niatii P.lUy, Dewan Bahadur V. Sutirshro-aniam 
Pantulu, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sssfn, Dr W 
R Macdonald, Mr. 0. Kandasawroy’ ChUlj** 
Sultan Mohi ud din Sahib B.ihadur, Mr. R. \V* 
Block, Mr. C. Hajavudana Rao, Mr. J. O. Rollo 
and Mr. S. Sriiiimsa Iyengar. 

The Uon’ble Mr. Srinixar.i S.istri, the principal 
Ruest of the evening W3f, on aumi, received by 
tbo r.ntertainmeiit Committee and decoiatcd with 
a beautiful garland made of gold Iree, and waa 
conducted to the hall, whcie the large gathering 
received him. The first part cf the programme 
was devoted to a socnl gathering, at which there 
was music and refreshments. Mr. A. Kri«bna- 
tnwtny Ai>a and Mr. Rauga Vadivelu rendered a 
few Indian songa, and were followed by Mr K R 
Sitarama Iyer, Prosecuting Inspector of Police, 
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Chitiglppnt, wlio gavf< ftluiiTioiirou<<recilallonfroin 
Mark Twiiiij’a “ Innouents Abroad” 

Tna ruiiuc muktixo. 

Thegatberirg then nsa'iiilled in n pwU c meet- 
ing, Dewan Bahadur M. AudinnTajHTnyjn ran- 
tulu being voted to tliQ Chair, on the motion of 
the Ilor.’ble i:)r. T. M. IS air, EeconiUd by the 
llon’ble Mr. 13. K. Sarma. 

TUC CUAlRMAX'a .SrElCIl. 

In opening the proceedingp, lliu Chairman 
said 

Gentlemen, — I have been asked to fay a fow 
word®, and I feel miicli pleasure in trying thew 
words. You all know why vve have met here. It 
is to convey our congratulations to the llou’bie 
Mr. V. S. Siiiiivas.r Siatri — (applause) — on Iiiti 
nomination to the Madras Legislative Cuunci) 
and also at the samelinie to express our gratifica- 
tion at the opportunity now ofTtired to liitn for 
serving the country’s c.iuse in responsible associa- 
tion with the ruling authorities of the land. 
(Loud applause) There is a special appropriate- 
ness in the nomination of Mr. Sttnivns* Sastri to 
0 seat on the LogisUtive Council. Ue has 
stripped himself of all personal inteiest and 
ambitions individual to himself that he may 
the better and more whole-heartedly devote him- 
self to the service of the country. (Ueai hear ) 
In that rei'pecl he is fcllowing in the fooUteps of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokbate — (loud and prolonged 
applause) — his illustrious Ourti, and 1 tru>t, 
gentlemen, that he will have aa bnlliflnt and us 
useful a caieer Viefore him in the public activities 
to which hi» attention will now be devoted. 

Oentiemen, a vast nmount of weak renmins to 
idone for the elcvstiun of our country. The 
work U alo»o-t co\w<d, and vve want a very U»ge 
number of men to noik for the object in view. 
We sometimes tike a piide to oumlvea that wo 
have a very ancient civilisation. The vastnese 
and wide expansion of our country., tho muuu- 
taina and livers which aie all on a very largraciale 
lead us to think that v.o occupy a very high povi- 
tion among tbs coiinlriea uf the woild. Butfiw 
of us can deny 111 it our social polity, and economic 
polity have their beginnings in somonh'it simpler 
conditions of life, and however useful they unght 
hive been in their origin and fora considerable 
timo in the hiitory of our country, wo have out- 
grown thoio limpier conditions of life, and «U 
thcr<« fiindararntnl iirrangementa rvijuire masting 
to fit in with tho new conditions. I am someUaKe 
staggered to tiiink how long this work will take 
us to acoompU'li Xiie country has parsed thiou,>h 
vissiciludes whirl, Invo disrupted the old ar- 
rargeiBents bejond repair and bejond bxiog made 
selul by pitch work here and there. Intbovaat 
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work whioh iviniins to bo done we WAnt men wKo 
will devote themselves to lha t-i^k with singleoei? 
of purpo‘>e, giving to the country the best that ia 
in them and working for the country in a spirit 
which takes uo account of their own personal 
interest and ambitions. Such a man we have in 
the Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. (Lend 
nnd piolonged applsuse.) 

In conncctioJi wiih Iho woik which is now 
being earned on in our midst by lha Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Setvicea in India tbo one 
point which has troubled all those who havo 
come before that Commission is the lecoccilialion 
of the conflicting interests of the difiereot com- 
munities of this land. That is one of the great 
problems which rcfjuires colnkion at cur hands. 
The solution must bo reached net by revolutionary 
methods but by peaceful evolution. How best to 
roach that solution is a problem which taxes many 
of tbs brightest minds in ths couetjy, 

‘While I am Upon the question of the Public 
Service Conimisuon I feel compelled to refer to 
the services in that respect rendered to us by our 
good cQuntriman, Mr. N. Subba Rao Panlulu. 
(AppUuee.) I do not know if he is here, hut t 
may gay that none of us here present will gru-lge 
owning that in a large measure we owe to him for 
having brought this point prominently before the 
Legislative Ooiinci) durlag his term of oillce asa 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council. I 
will not take up much of your time, se there are 
others to'ipenk. It is to'me personally a great 
pleABare~b«cause Mr. Srinivasa Sastri is a good 
and esteemed friend of mino — thst to me hag been 
assigned the task of introducing him. 

nSKIM Xil.V-rWCJDl!?. 

The Hori'ble ilakiiu /{iin-ul-abtdia esh! tlist it 
gave him imsDonse pleasure to associate himself 
with the Chairman in what he had said about the 
Ilon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, who liad, by 
his selt-sacriflcing labour for tbe good of the coun- 
try, laid the whole of Southern India under a deep 
debt of gratitude to hicn. If liombay whs proud 
of Mr, Gjkhale he would say svithont fear of con- 
tradiction tliat ^ladras wss proud of the llon’hle 
Mr. Srinivasa Sistri (Cliteis) As such his 
nomination to the Madras Legislative Council was 
a eourCB of sincere pleasure Co all of them. He 
had nothing more to say excrpl to wish long life 
to Mr. Srinivasa Sastrl to enable him to carry 
on the work which he had inaugurated here. 
rUE REV. DR. LSZ&BUS. 

TheRev. Dr. Lsexcub said that he esteemed it 
a gresthonouc to be able to add bis testimoDy to 
the public appreciation of the Hon'ble Mr, Sriof- 
vasa Sdstri’s nomination to the Legislative 0)un- 
ciJ. Ho bad bad opportunities of mooting bim and 


reading in tha press from timoto timo lus public 
epeechee. Ho had ulways read them with great 
delight and much profit. They contained the 
germs of the work which was intended for the 
benefit of tljH Iir.d. Every citizen who was 
appointed to woik in tlio Legislative Ooarcil 
mast be regarded as a great Hcqvisition to the 
public service of India. Mr. Srinitafti SaslriLed 
given up a lucrative appointment and devoted 
himself to the service of his country and was 
walking in the footsteps of his great master and 
G'ltrtt, Mr. Cokhate. (Cheers) Ho had no doubt 
that in the great carter which he had chosen for 
himself be would provo a great addition to those 
great forces which were working for tbe welfare 
of India, In the short term of three years be 
could do much good and contribute largely to the 
infinite progress of this country, 

raoFi.ssoB nAUAxujAcaiRiiR. 

Professor K, Ramanuj*chBriar, of pjchai- 
yappa's CoUegp, said that ho wished to join in 
their congratulations to Mr. Bnnivasa Sastii on his 
deserved elevation to the highollicenfa Member of 
the Legislative Council. They should express their 
gratitude to the benign Oovernnitnt fortho'wise nnd 
judicious Selection they bad made in appointing 
him. He had hsd the privilege and pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Srinivasa Sastrl, for about two 
decades, first as a colleague and later ns a fellow- 
worker in the field of education, Gifted with a 
high order of intelUgonee, remarkable powers of 
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nriluou*! yf^rs ftlie-ij during -wlileh be miixt 
hborioii^ly nrn it nil or carry on liis foul on 
intolerable luirdcn of debt. As to my font on tlie 
Council, thcio nro nietiy who wi-li Hint linil got it 
by election. No doubt to it public worker that is 
in many \7aj8 the belter mode of entry into Iho 
Council, but tboro nro circumstances in my 
pirtiouhr caso that jnvest nornlnalirtrt with » 
special value nnd slgniil'anen nnd that make mo 
feel pinPoundly gritrfi'il to H. E Lord Per.tland 
for putting me on. Tbosn tint have watched the 
doings of tbe ^formed Councils will l.avo 
nbspiTPd tho fact that tbe woik of the Kte 
Madras Council compared favourably with tbst of 
any other Council in India. Tbe now Mulnis 
Council. It will bo generally sdrr.ilted, thouch I 
say It who belong to it. is particula.ly strong in 
the eUmonfs of patiiolism and talent, end I am 
proud tbciJme to bo on, In saying this, I am 
thinking not merely of the non- (lieial part of tho 
Council, but of tbo otRcial part as well, with 
whom also I Qtn connected by reason of the. fact 
that, hko thsm. I nm nominated. Yon will all 
agree that it is in the association, responsible 
associaticn ns the Chairraan put It, and^cordial 
co-operation of the best men on both sides that 
the fiiluro of India lies. And ^ueb ns-«c,a»,oo 
find CO operation of the best men on both sides 
are necessary not only in the pai.l Public serv„o 
which IS the subject of enquiry now by the Royal 
Commission ir. our midst, but in the unpaid pi,b. 
lie service of the country in which pJeons hke 
me are engsged. Enough hss been said of me 
giddy with pride 

Ido not deserve a tenth part of i>, and 1 sbmild 

have done ttell indeed if I were able to nccoio- 

have \r r espectations that 

have been formed I cannot plead, as some 
others may, that in any woik, I have nu sxaitinlna 
0 inspire me. One there is, not far from Ta 

c.ro 

for this entertainment, and those that h" * 

ao'.sp.A-'sr.fcr'K 

MMo.. 

o A.N.te„„ * Co , 


THE rrm.ic BriivicE commifsion’: 

(Mil. XATMai.N' “.«■ IIOMII'). ' 


The President and Members of tiic Hoyal C-.m- 
tnissi.m on the Public .^ervi'cea In India attfiidod 
an evening party given in their honour by Mr. 

0. A. Natcasr., tbe Eilitor of the J.Wni’-, 

nt hU l,u«iiic«a pirmiefs in Ocoigetoivn on Tues- 
day the nth. Tbp bsll was n.oat tistefully do- 
comtcl and portrait* of nimo-t. all the leading 
men of lndi.s wero hung up in tbo hall, I/ird 
J-lington, thePreHdrnt and nil the membfr* of 
»ho CommhKion were preicnt. A very Krgo 
rHfnborofguei.ls, Eiiropenu and Indian, respond- 
•al t.. Mr. Nnteain's invitation tn nmet tho Com- 
miestonora, and tluan present inoluded tbo Jlon’blo 
Sir J-din AikinKin, tbo Ilon’ble .Sir IlHrelil .Stiisrt, 
tbe llon'hio Mr. P H. Sivnawainy Iyer,’ the 
Hon ble Mr. .lijstien R.daMia fyer, tb» Ilon’olo - 
Mr. A a. c.udtw, the Hon'blo .Mr, Jo«- 
tice Swndam Iyer, Mr. C. H. CotterelJ. Mr. J. 

H Ston^ Dewan Jhlmdur M. Andiiinrasanisli, 
Mr N Stibbi Ilso Paiitiilii, fbe H,.|^l.!o Mr. T. 

..eahagiii her, Mr 0 P. Ilsm9aai>my Ijer, 

■ U IlAA W, Mr. A. .S K,W,„, n-0, Drmn 
n-hsdiir L A Oorindaragbsvaljcr.thfi Hon'blo 

A s,^ Hakim Ziinulabud- 

Mr’ « 'r n Clrah.mr, 

1, „ ''”'■*"8* IJ-AC-r, Hio Ilon'bl. Mr. 

? n-n Mr Mr A . S Sriniv,,, s.dri, Mr. E. 

•s n,. M, Kri.|,n...;,,mv Iirr. 

IiT'V Verik.tar.ma Daa A'aidu P.ao 

l!al,.d„r P.,r.„k„.a„ ^.i., "•5* ,,, 

M««n. Ml R. AV. D.oeV, R„ B.h.Jar G Nariy- 

a„a„.™, ciirtty, M,. «, Vo„kat,„nc, R.o, 

Mr. K B. Lcminsiba Iyer, and ^Mr K 
lUmamiji Cbarnr. The m.eJ, Mr. Jv. 

bv Mr rj 1 XT . guf<.t.s were received 

V n ^etessii and bia broH.er. Jlr. 
y. A. \ai.lyaraman, and were conducted to the 

LltaT/™' f o’ S, 

r™”"::; V,": 'r'™.;"?' 

IlOyal Cjuitnission, who enent 

pr”Ml;”i,™r“"lI"r"™- 'r.ro 

M ‘atvr 

calnini: to ll„ „ , f " 

wh,o ,1,, g„,„, dl.paa,. 

moat e„j,ja,(,ia .reninf a r 

Balkrrioe. III. »™8 » rrprrarala.,.-. 

Carlanded by Mr, ii, 

of him. '' ” ^'^foie they took leave 
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mi 
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T ..h.lh.r B 
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tho Usher nnre.l In Eeosnl 

'IZ i. exleirr'r re.yon.ihl. tor thi, 

„a e'«"''h'r cl onr W.etem 

h.ta.n.nE »' ‘’'r „oia diieorn . 

Uclhren. h.Ior. lUOo ^ , 
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tho racw, nhich P ,j„, 

nUh the ^ c„h 

nhon Eoslie ” tcjelhet mere coraielly. 
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jMl th.n to be .„a „nae.cen.ion 

insly S"''''^”"."L,a Item tho- '•'>» 
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r oledues and proclamationB. Strangely 

i.t..'re.err.a'to nn-ofUciol Eorope.n. 
toeipree. aie.pproh.tion o! the erocmno pro- 
mioo. ot Empre .0 Violori. end her 
,„cc..ior. On. ..r. • Inrid portent .n Modro. 
,hon.n old miMionoryofth. eo-pr' »' P'““ 

end poodnill on oerlh enid that pledse. n»d pr»- 
mise. mn.t go i! prodominnnoo , ot the 

Britiihor, irWeb i» “e 

nitb tho .mcienoy oi odminiotmlion, woe in qneo- 

tion. NorrondertbotomerchontinOnlcultanbo ^ 

could not contain hi» annoyancoot tho nppolnt- 
mantol Indian, to the Eiecnlir. Conneil, ursod 
tho nithdrawal ol tho Proclamation ol 1858 and 
ot tho Act ot 1835, and .imply, retoaod to look at 
the^maltor. tram tho Indian’, point ot v.ovr, 
mennins apparently that the Indian had no bn... 
nomi t. hare a point ot ri.n ot hi. own ,n those 

nmltoro. Opinion, lik. thee. at. calculated to do 

immenso ham in the country, and tro cannot 
' help Wi.hing that they had boon promptly repu- 
‘ diatod by .om. olUcial rritneasea. OEcials, hotr- 
‘ -orer, tr.r. tbemsolrea in no lainoins mood. 

™ Restrained by various ’con.iderationa at ordinary 
timsa, they Sara '’berty ‘o ‘heir tongues 

n Satoro tho Commission : it tho Ooinmis.sion trould 
.knowthotrnth, lotlheraknorritin.il its naked- 

^ and harshness. Every Britisher rrbo 

11. .compeleeat lha London eiamioation, and in a 
c„ leeo degree every Indian rrho docs to attar a 

crl caatsB at EnglUh education, may be prrrsumnd to 

„t base, besides literary nicrits, the necessary nuali- 
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ties dI coiirngc, itihintivo nni power ol convtn^Rd 
over teen. In India tlio Vitemry raerilB nWtld in 
eome raecfl and tlio ruling qinlitics in oUier ratM. 
Hcnco neither o{ tbeao will do for tlio highest 
offices. Thtfie roust continue to bo held by taen 
of British birth and British training. Bngliflhmen 
will not like to servo under Indian superiors. Tlio 
Administration will loao its British character And 
become less impartial, lew atrong, and less oiCct* 
cnt. roreign cipitAl will ecaso to flow into the 
country, and wo shall huvo to face an ora of 
economic and industrial stagnation. Provincial 
ond racial jealousy will onco again have unchecked 
sway, the accursed crammer will corrupt the whole 
fair system cl education, and in ono word, pro- 
British chaos will settlo down on the land. And 
all these dire consequences will follow inevitably, 
if the proportion of Indians in the Oivil Service 
!b allowed to exceed one-sixth or if these Indians 
are allowed tortso to the highest positions. These 
ATguments find room in official publicatloos, and 
it Is only to be expected that witnesses will go 
somewhat farther in their individual evidence. 

Amongst officials now it may be said, with very 
slight exceptions, that Europeans appoint and 
Judge Indians. .The former have access to conC- 
dential retords. Wtenever anything goes eerioosly 
wrong and is then set right, the final appK>rlion* 
tnent ut bkmeand praise is madeby them. In tact 
they have the last word on every aDair of conee* 
quence. Against Cheiradverse judgments tberefoni 
Indians have not sufficient means of defending 
themselves, and we trust tbo Oommi’sion will make 
duaaUewancelortheenormous disabilities towhieh 
the eituatirn sub jecta the people o! the country. 
In fact this aspect of the inquiry eesms to causa 
great anxiety to the Commissioners, especially to 
the Fresidont. Their position is no doubt one of 
great delicacy end difficulty, and one can realise 
the beart-searchirgs of those who, with a doubtful 
power of doing good in the end, are for the present 
the Dceastoo for stirring up a deal of bad blood 


between the races. It Is easy, however, to bfl 
ororwhclmed by this fesr. Let us think rather of 
the Alternativo, Those who advocate and those 
who oppose changes in existing nrrangenjent* 
must alike submit their opinions to the test of 
croes-oxsminatioD. It Is necessary to disentangle 
fact and reason from psfwion and prejudice. After 
alltheill'fcelingss not of the OommisM'on'e tasking; 
it IS there already, quietly working its evil in 
unsuspected and subterranean channels. Wbat 
is really to be lamented ie, not that it ie ox* 
posed to public view, but that it exists at all. 
Who can deny it is unpIeaBant all round ? At tbo 
same time it must not ba forgotten that it bo- 
comes occasionally cecessary to uro the probe and 
the lancet, end we shall not improbably find at 
tbo end that tho tempotary exacerbation of feeling 
which we fear so much is none too dear a price 
to pay for the more stable adjustments and the 
tnoteharroonious, because more just, relations that 
may be established. 

Indian opinion U more consolidated in Bengal 
than in filadras, where the feeling of hostility to 
the Brahman takes away from the unanimity of 
support that tbo schema of simultaneous exami- 
nations commands in Bengal. The Maharajadbiraj 
of Duidwan asks for Elmultaneous examinstidna 
subject to a maximum ol ono-tbird for the Indian 
element or in the alternative for a separate 
examination in India to recruit for 25 per cent, 
of the executive appointments and 35 to 45 pec 
csotuf the District Judges. Sir R. N. Mukher- 
jse and Mr. 8. P. Sinha, to whoso evidencs 
great weight must xiaturally attach, advocate a 
Gcheme of modified simultaneous examinations, 
tho Indian examinations being held after the 
English examination and for tho purpose of secur- 
ing the deficiency in the prescribed proportion. 
Sir JIukherjee would fix the proportion at one- 
fourtb, Mr. Sinha at one-tbitd. Mr. Sinha is 
not clear that tho fixing of a proporlion'would be 
msifUntwilh the 1333 St.infeard the 1658 
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Prochmutioii, but bs is quite elcar— tWs ought to 
give psuBO to light-hearted politicians-that any 
iotoitereoee rrilh royal pledgee and promises rrouM 
bedisastroueanamightentail consequences dilScnlt 
to lorotell. Babo Surendra Nath Banorjes, the 

nnchsllenged custodian o! CongreBS views, would 

have Bimnltanoons eiaminations without an ir- 
reducible minimum oi Europeans, and flatly to- 

lusod to look at any alternative plan. It » 
hoped that the Oommission will realise the loll 
signilicance oi his posilion,-tl.at no lolutioo ot 
the lorvicoo question can hope to bo accepted by 
Iho country as at all permanent or salistactory 
which does not admit ol ' simultanooua eiamina- 
tions and equal opportunities lor Indians with 
Europeans. A. in Madras, Mahomedan evid- 
ence is quits Arm and emphatic in demanding an 
advance, Iho domiciled community too, il wo 
may Judge by the evidence tendered by their to- - 
presontatives,ato rather in favour of, than againet, 
BimulUoeous MAinlnations. Ur. U« go "O'* 
probably have us read the evideoce with his own 
gloss, but wo pteler to interpret it unsseisted. In 
Burma a Mahomedan and a Patti wituoss wmo 
strong for simultaneous eaamioatioos ; but taking 
the whels together, it is no use di.guiaing the 
lact that, if the rest of India got what it wanted, 

Burma would like to go on a. at present,-, aerl of 

TJlaler in lodia, guiltless ol threatened rebellion but 
determinedly boslilo to reform. In fact it waa in 
Rangoon that oaci.l witnesses let themselves go .1- 
together. Oneo! these mslnlainod Ibat Bormans 
hated Indians b.ranso they Wtr. black and alien, 
and rospocted Englishmoo because they bad con- 
nnerod them, and that timnllaneous eiamioaliena 
wore not suited to Burmsn conditions as they 
rul.ht cause an undesirable- snbslilution of Indian 
Iot°European officials. Perhaps Mr. ] nstiee Abdnr 
Rahim canght a note of eanll.lion in the manner 
• o! the witness, ior he ast.d whether Oovemment 
slionld not discourage socb ill-feeling between 
dilTerent classes oi HU Majesty’s sobjeots. Appa- 


rently the witness saw no barm and replied that a 
government abould identify itself with the people. 

The President miisthavc become very uneaaymdeed 

while Mr, Justice Hartnell w.s giving evident, 
tor he lotovposod hU Buthority twice to bring too 
. evidonce back to the line oi safety, once when the 
witneas waa in the hands of Mr. Justice Abdnr 
Rahim, and once when ho was in those of Mr, 
Gokhale. 


Ilie Restoration of Gold Coins to India. 

BY THE IION. M. Do P. WEBB 


S there soema to be consiilerablo misappre- 

heDsionbotbinEoglandandabroadas to tbo 

extent to which gold is now being used as 
currency in India, it leeas desirable that a little 
light should be thrown upon tbs subject. First, , 
it will be well to correct some o£ the errors that 
have been eown broadcast In this connections 
la their 'Annual Bullion Letter of Ist January 
1012, Messrs. Samuel Montagu is Co. prefaced a 
seriesof misleading statements regarding the In- 
dian currency with the arnouncement that 

It must be remembered that lilrer rupees haro been 
from ancient timea tbe only coma familiar to tbo vaned 
aod populoua natiooa of India. • 

As a matter of fact, gold coins— pagodas and 
vtohttra — were in cooiinon circulation in India a 
hundred years ago, and had been in use for many 
centuriea before our advent. These coins were 
from time to time exported and wore well known 
in Ceylon, Mauritius, New South Wales and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Gold pa<jo<las were the com- 
mon money of account in Madras, and gold 
mo/iurs in Bengal, It was the British Govern- , 
ment who, in 1852, fearing that gold was eerious- 
ly depreciating in consequence of the great Cali- 
fornian and Australian discoveries, declined to re- 
ceive any more gold coins at the Government 
' Treasuries, 
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A. tew paragraphs further on, Messrs. Samoel 
Montagu k Co., stated in their Annual Bullion 
Letter (ot let January 1912) that 
The fact remains that ‘gold is at the present lime 
arailable (in India). No demand on Ike Treasury is made 
for it now, tor, as in ail other countries when once it ia 
known that gold is arailable notes are preferred as being . 
the more convenient. 

The truth was, aod is, that the demand for gold 
Tor currency purposes is very large, and is daily 
increasing — many millions of sovereigns being in 
circulation in Northern India, the country folk 
much preferring sovereigns to notes. 

In their Annual Bullion Letter just issued (let 
January 1013) Messrs. Samuel Montagu k Co., 
cap their previous mU-etatements with the amazing 
announcement that 

The bulk of hoarded wealth In India is buried so 
that at Iho present time nearly all the gold dug from the 
earth In South Africa is by afresh digging epersUon 
deposited again Ivoeath the sod in South Asia. 

A more false and utterly misleading assertion, 
it would he difficult tu conceive. The annual 
output of gold fiom South Africa now exceeds 
A40,000,000. To say that “ nearly all ” this gold 
is regularly " deposited again beneath the soil ” of 
India is to reveal a complete ignorance of what is 
going on in this great Dependency. 

The last Official Report dealing with this 6ub> 
)ect Is the Report on the Operations of the Paper 
Gurrency Department in India during the year 
Issued on the 21etDec. last by the Comp* 
troller*Oeneral,>and Head Commissioner of Paper 
Currency, Calcutta, That Report shows that the 
total net imports of sovereigns into India in the 
twelve months ending Slst March last waa 
w£l&,233,000 (eighteen millions, two-hundred and 
thirty-three thousand pounds). Oi that enm 
. X9, 314, 000 wsB added to the balances of gold in 

the Oovernment Treeauties, to that X8,B80,000 
was “ absorbed" by the public, to use the ezptee- 
eion employed by the Paper Currency Department, 
tVhat this "absorption" really means can be 
gathered from the followirg extracts from the 
Official Repcit:— 


Surma. Gold appears to have been used to some 
extent in financiog the rice trade in Rangoon, Basseio, 
Akyab and Ileczada. 

&futh India. The whole (92 lakhs) of tho sover- 
eign is reported by the Bank of Madras to have been 
issued to their branches at Aleppy and Cochin — Cold 
baa passed freely into circniafion in Travancoro and its 
volnme is increasing. 

Uniled Proiineei. There was a considerable in- 
crease in the gross roebipts and issues of eorcrcigos 
daring tho year and much of the gold coin tessued camo 
back toto the Treasuries. In some dislricts eorereigos 
were received with revenue collections proving the nso 
of gold as currency by the agncultural population. 

Sambajf, The circulation of sovereigns is steadily 
increasing. The coin is becoming more familiar to the 
people and is being used for tbs purpose of crops at up- 
country places to a larger extent than before.— Apparent- 
ly gold IS replacing rupees in connection with trade 
remittances. 

Ambata. Tho use of gold among all classes may 
now be eonaidcred general, ‘ 

Crtomncrafa. There has been a very marked 
inereate in the use of sovereigns by the people of this 
district 

Gurdafpur, There is no doubt that the circulation 
ol the aovereigna is considerably larger than it waa in 
the past This is tius of the village bazaar, as'ot 
the urban market, i 

tioshiarpur. Gold is geoeralty tendered In the 
bazaar, when making large payments. The people giro 
preference to gold over silver. 

Jhang. Messrs. Ralb Bros., do not ancept gold : 
ether European Firms and Indian Firms prefer gold. 
The people prefer gold beesuse it is less troublesome 
than silver money. 

IjfaUpuT. '^e European firms prefer silver, but 
among the agricultural classes, sovereigns are popular 
aod in constant circulation. 

_ Multan, A coniiderable portion of gold is in 
circulation and daily transaetiona in big villages and 
towns ore carried out in gold to some extent 
Shahpur, About three*fttths ot the gold issaed 
from the Treasury in circulation as currency. 

Th€ Karachi Chamber vf Commerce irrftes i— 
SoTcreignt nre now more popular and more widely 
used as currency than ever before. There is every 
indication that the peoples of Sind end the Punjab aro 
appreciating the advantages of gold coins, and thatthe 
popularity of aovereignt is likely largel/ to increase. 

Thr Punjab Chamber of Commerce al Delhi 
serttes Sovereigns are becoming popular and their 
circulation is increasing. They are accepted as legal 
teoderin tho bnzssra and this may be attnbutod to tho 
inteUigenceoftbe people. 

Frum the Banks comes a eimilarly unanimous 
tostimony in favour of. the popularity of gold 
among all classes. 


The A'ationttl Bank of India irritea i— SoTcreigna 
taking the place of rupees throughout the 


... ...a 1— iuo vuvereign is now 
» popalirity for eumney purpose#." 
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”'r:h..tw.b™tav.p«rttu«».. Th. 
Oommissiomr o! Paptt Cumnay, Labor., oor^c - 
ly .»!!.. up tbo ..hole .itmtion in h.a ropoil of 

constitoto * large BM* ot criac c 

oranlnoa. la do.l.rmg ,„o,4„., .ad 

BOTereigo at n^part ot the Punjab or the 

XV&«V"o”«i'ro‘‘'- o.« ..«.rfyoo8“ *“» 

“VbTatovo qootatiom are auEcieot to iodioato 

tbal i8, 880, 000 rrhiob lodia «ahsorbe in 
1911-12 baa not all baan buried in tba soil. But 
e,.nifthel.hole.igbt million. Ui bean ao dia- 
noaad ot, thi. rrould ba.dly aopport Meaa™. 
Lmuel Uonlagu i Oo.'a eMleoant tbal ' nearly 
all” tbe gold unaartbed in South Afrie. » non 

"nfrEWort»«>.« 

‘‘VhT;.f.r.«‘nataol^ Hopaaain eln 

growth ol circulation ot goW- 

It ia rrell that tb.a. I.ola ahould be widely 
tnono haeaua. there i. » te.ling in aom. quartan, 
that a wealthy, proap.rou. and aontentnl India, 
building up it. currency and monetary r^rn, 
on a gold bimia, will be a danger, rather than a 
,;„r=! of alranglh, to tho Empire. Ihi. can 
hardly be. Nolwithalanding Ma.era. S.ou.l 
Montagu i Co.’, imaginative toueh» regarfing 
tho ignoranc. and baekw.rdnaa, ol th, peo^a. rf 
India .0 tar a, currency matter, are ccnconirf th. 
tact, remain that the people, ol India ara not loola. 
they cana, eaiily eae tha auperiority at E«'d »"“i; 
torilvermonaya. th. ptopl« ’ 

and they ar. mating aa rapidly .ncreaa.ng a n» 
tha aovereign which the India OSea have per- 
mitted to be imi«.l.d, aa the creumalaneea ol 


their trade end local condiliona will allow. 
MeasM. Samuel MonUgu’e little eneedotes (in 
their last Annual Bullion Letter) ot the Indiane 
who mate aovereigna into window panes, end 
ewaliow gold leaves lor medicinal purposes, aeem 
to have somawhat scared Mr. Mor.tor. Frowen. 
Sir Edword Holden, the SlMUt end other flnan- 
ci,J authoritie. in the Old Country; but they 
have only created a littla harmless merriment m 
India, where the true facta of the situation are 
more correctly appreciated. 


JOURNALISTIC SECTION. 

« A JOURNALIST.” 


[ITitAtAisiMue tht^'Indian Review" hegini a new 
teaion devoted entirely to the interests of jownalxsia 
in Mia. Enough has been heard of journalittii 
thorteomings in tits country from critics who 
indicated them without making the least siMfsatHmi- 
to suggest remedies ;now,vnth tie ai<i oflhoss whose 
interests this- nsw section ts intended to serve, a 
seriouo and practical effcrrtxs to is made to focus 
the beet professional opinion on all the problems 
whtch face the journalist in /ncfio. It is enrnsstiy 
to be hoped that every journalist in 2t*dia, whetJter 
European or Indian, will realise that a movement 
of thie kind deserves his active support, ioti for 
profeseional and public reasons, and that those 
journalists who are most highly gualified to give 
useful and inspiring counset to fellow-workers^ will 
from time to tints cO-operafe with us. Sahjea to 
limitations of space, ths editor of this section of the 
''Indian Review" witl is happy to give publicity to 
ell communications of general mterest tojoumalieta 
in India, v.kelher such eommunicatione deal with 
tAs literary, the tscAnicat or the commerial aspects 
of the Press, and he witt aleo welcome euggestiona 
wkUdi may assist /lim iit the choice of topics of 
discussion in these lIoles.-~Ed. 

lOUBKAUaTIO IDEALa. 

. If the need of ideals in any ptofession be pro* 
pectionate to the temptations which beset it, jour-* 
naliam has peculiar need of ideais. 'When we re- 
fer to temptations we hare not in mind those cor- 
rupting suggestions which are frec^uently made t0 
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Alliancp, and to tho rivalriM of Powera In certain 
conntrle*, e. g., Africa, China, l’«)rsia. Thera 
ahould follow Bomoatddy of jwrticuUr moreinenlA, 
in Europe the Socialidt movement. A firm 
gmap of tlio elements of Political Economy It 
obviously necesBury. Equally docs the young 
journalist need to bavo an adequate Itnowledgo ot 
the great syRtoma of conatitutional government, 
which ho should study critically, not allowing 
hvmaclf to he hypnotised hy phrates Ulto “ lepro* 
eontativo government " but aalcing himself how far 
In practice government, in the United Kingdom for 
example, is really representative under a system 
which gives very different values to votes In differ- 
ent constituencies, how far Party discipline extends 
and how far theoretical control of Ministers really 
appears in actual adroinistritiou. 

The programme may seem formidsbie. Yet six 
months' reading might sufhee to give tho young 
Journalist a atorlt el knowledge which, it it 
would not carry him very far, would at least 
prevent him from being duped by the first 
specious argument put to him, 

This course of elementary study should include 
an outline of the history of the Press. He neod 
not trouble hioiseU about technicalities at this 
stage. It is the general development of tho Frees 
which he should study, noting modern tendencies 
and asking himself how far they are wholesome. 
It wilt be well if bis reading compels him to put 
some searching questions, if it makes him ask 
whether there really is any “ reason in nature " 
why everything that happens should be regarded 
as of concern to the journalist or whether the 
chronicling of innumerable insigniCcant events is 
sot the raising of dust between the reader and 
the things that really matter. There is a I,ondon 
daily piper which gives as much space to a New 
York cable describing the diamonds worn at a 
society function as to a speech by a etatesman. Is 
that kind of thing reasonable? News; but what 
is news? May not tbo enunciation of new ideas 


by fomn thinker, the publication of a book by 
eomo distifigulfhed writer, bo justA* much news 
as a trtiit accident, a fire or a murder, and of infi* 
nitoly more signincinco lo tto public? The aver* . 
age journalist has much too narrow a conception . 
of news. Let the aspirant ask himself all the 
quMiions that a consideratioTi of the functions of 
the joumsiiat raise*. Let him even enquire 
whether tho newspaper is quite sueb a necewity'^. 
as those engaged in producing it itnsgir.o it *3 hf*. 

It will all bo Iwneficial, A man should have a 
dear idea ct tho general aim and the social value 
of a profession lie proposes entering. 

In order to fscilitata euch preliminary education 
for journalism a* has been broadly outlined in thf* 
article, the following email library of earcfdlly 
•elected woiksis recommended 

1. “A Short History of Europe," Fisher, 

(“ Home University Library.") 

2. “ History of Our Time,” Qoocbl (“ Home 

University Library.") ' 

3. “ Administration of India, ” Etrachey. 

4. " British Government,” Ramsay Muif' 

(“ People’s Books.”) 

6. “ Liberalism," Hobson, (*' Homo Univer* 
eily Library,”) 

0. “Conservatism," Lord Hugh Cecil, “Ilcims 
University Library.") 

7 “Introduction to Economic Science," 

(“ People’s Books.”) 

8. ** Peace and War," Ferris. (“ Home Uui* 
verelty Library.”) 

9, “ Growth of Freedom," Nevinsou, (“Peo- 
ple’s Books.”) 

10, “Newspapers,” Dibblee. (dome University 
Library.) •» 


BRITAIN’S DILEMMA— Bt Hon. Mr. M. De.P 
Webb, 0.1. B. An explsnsUon of one of tho csuscs ot 
many of our present ditncalUci—A Pie* for tho rvstor- 
aUoaoflDdUiLoattUght. Dedicated to tho cause ot 
Fwr PUy between Men and Man— Rich and Poor West 
•nd East. Bjnopsli:-Part I. Tho Crisi* in Qre«t 
Beitian. Part II. The India Ottiee Scandal. Tart HI 
Gold for India. Part IV. The Dilemma Solfiid, 
Apjwndioes. -SupplcnienUry and Hutorical A 1o H. 
Udictmcnt ol the India Office. Cloth. Price. R*. C-H-O 

G, A* Natesan & Co., Brnkurama Cbetty Street, Madras- 
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mes OF mu-iNDu/- ' 

' A HRTiBW 

• BY TflE ilON. ilK. A. O. CAROEW. 


book, difjoiiited, scrappj and uosjstam^ 
atic as it is, gi7£s a better, a laora virid, 
\ ' and a more interesting picture of life iQ 
Indfa forty or fifty years ago than many mora 
pretentious narratives. Colonel lu J. H. Grey, 
cs.i, went out to tbe in 185G and left in 
1903. For 47 years lie laboured, not without 
dietinctlon, in various corners and various cap.v 
cities in the service of the British Empire. Ilia 
“ tales” are said to have been originally written 
in tbe form of letters to his grandsons in America. 
Perhaps, it would have been better if tbe original 
form had been preserved, aa it would have ez. 
plained and covered the abrupt transitions. But 
whatever may be thought of tbe ebape of the nar> 
rative, there can be no two opinions about ite 
readability. It Is a book not easily put down 
when once commenced and we can heartily r»com> 
mend it to anyone whobae a taste for true stories 
of wild life OB the Frontier. Itis KipUng without 
tbe indefinable falsetto and the uoavoidable tons 
of make-up and make-believe. 

The etory plunges instantly, and without 
pra.face, in mfdias res, and we, are introduced 
to the disarming of the Lahore garrison 
on 14 May 1857 which saved tbe Funj4h. 
From the Punjab Grey went to Delhi, but 
was too Uta for the storming of the City 
and though he saw some service in 1858, be 
had no luck and gaiued no distinction. After the 
Mutiny, he took up civil work in tbe Funjtb and 
from 1864-1866 served in Assam, where be wag 
Political Officer to one of tbe columns which wgg 
opeiating against the Bhutias and seems to have 
done extremely well but secured no recoguition, 

* ** Tales of out Orand-fatber or India eineo 1856,’' 
(Edited by F.and C. Orey— Sniitb, Elder !i Co. J913> 

u 


Then he returned to the Punjab,' glad to bo back 
among a moie manly race, and many a good story 
he has of the Afghans, BalychU and Waziris, and 
of the British Officers, Edwardes, Taylor, NichoL 
SOD and the rest, who^ ruled them, Tbe man whose 
personality most impressed these wild people was 
Nicholson, of whom a earioaa story is told. 

There was a dispute 'over a piece of land 
between (wo vilhiges and neither would give way. 
Tbe dispute meant a fight and Nicholson swore to 
prevent it. Oae morning a weli-kcown grey 
mare was found straying near one of the villages. 
Following her tracks back, the horrified Pathang 
found Nicholson tied to a tree in tbe disputed 
tract. They rushed to release him. “No,” 
thundered Kicbolson. “First I must know who 
is responsiblo for this. Whose land is (bis ? ” 

Not ours, iny lord, it is the other fellow’s,” 
So the dispute was settled. The Patbao has 
some fine and attractive qualities, but be is 
cruel and blood-thirsty. A man cut off his 
wife’s nose for suspected lightoess of cor* 
duct, snd seot her back to her brother who 
was married to tbe first man’s sister. When the 
brother eaw wb tt bad happened, ha said to his 
wife— “I am sorry, my dear, but tit for tat I 
,mu9t do the same to you.” ” Very well," said the 
wife, ” but after dinner: let me finish cooking.” 
So be did, and she, when bis back waa turned 
fled, not to hor brother, v/ho would have made 
peace by sending her back, but to another branch 
of the clan who were thus bound to defend her. 

They had queer men on the Frontier in the 
early sixties. Ool. Grey began aa a subaltern in 
a regiment of Punjab Cavalry. One day the 
regiment was trotting to brigade parade when 
they had passed a regiment of Punjab Infantry. 
The Colonel of Grey’s regiment wheeled his men 
into line end charged the infantry. The latter 
were only a recent Mutiny levy hut they were in 
squares before the horsemen came up and the 
Colonel swung bis men out only just before the 
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horses were upon tho bayonets of the intentry. purple patchea, but througbout a clear cut, life- 
Jnthosedaysyou had to drink whether you liked it like picture of the careers then lived on the Fron- 
or rot. "So and S->, the pleasure of a glass ol tier and of the people among whom they were 
■wine with ’ton” wivs thoformuli and there was Bpent. Few' will read it without interest, while 


nothing for it but to smile, bnw, and empty the 
gloss. 'When R new arrival was introduced to a 
regiment, this little ceremony bad to be gone 
through with each nftw comrade separately. No 
wonder the death-rate was high and only the 
hardic’t Burvived. Colonel Grey gives an amus- 
ing picture of Biloch hospitality. He arrived 
once tired and very hungry at a Btluch farm-house 
and his Biluchi host’s daughter made a good 
Borlh-country furmity fer him emotbered in jAi. 
He turned to and did well for a time. *' When 
I began to fail, she stood over me. I drank water 
'and continued, Presently I was getting beaten; 

1 looked at her, but there was no sign of relenting, 
eo I sighed and went at it again. At last I could 
no mere, and surrendered. Then she expressed 
the poorest opinion of ny manhood — *A Bilueh 
■would have GnUhed that and another helping. 
Doubtl€«s he would. They and Afghans are 
mighty trenchermen. Three of them have been 
known to fini«h a goat before giving in.” 

A« Coionol Grey grow older, he seems to have 
made a raUtako or two. He was an out-door man, 
a keen hunter, a leader of rare resolution end 
.firmness and ho disliked the " Vakil-raj ” which 
w«R beginning to establish itself over India. Wbat 
was worse he said so, and doubtless that impeded 
his official adrg.Tccnient. lie decUoed to enter tho 
OfUcc at Pitnl«i rrvterring the lonely jiy# 
of life on tho V rentier, and ho remained n district 
officer prscticilly to the end. Tor many jeare he 
wi B in charge of the Babawalpnr State, where he 
rrmained for nearly ten years after his military 
eewico was complete. Wo have no doubt that, 
a< the I'linjab Government remarkc 1 at the time, 
his name will long bo remembered in the KUte 
where be so long UhoureJ. His book is a capital 
record of UHCelentatieus werk. There are &o 


many will wish that their own days bad been cast 
in that era of vigorous action and full-blooded life, 
before Legislative Councils and Public Service 
Commissiocs had become as fashionable as they 
ato now. 

»ftTIVE STATES AND ECaN05!IC PAQGRESS. 
py 

iXft. UCIIAT BEHAiHLMi BHAUaWA.; ^ 

N discussing the economic prsbiems of the 
couDtry our public men have been telling us 
in eeasoD and out of season that the Qovern* 
icent does not provide suSetent facilities for the 
expansion of Indian industries, that it does not 
take proper steps to alleviate the euETerings of (he 
egrieuUunsta of the country, that the public, 
the Indian capitalists and roforaiers are wanting 
in enterprise, that Uiey are indiOVrent in adranc* 
ing sufficient protection and Btimulus to home 
industries and so on anJ eo forth. They are not 
far wrong. The Government and. the public are 
not doing all that they can or, at any rate, that is 
required of them, towards the economic regenera- 
tion of tha country. But it must not be forgotten 
that all these bodies labour under several dietinct 
dieadvanteges. For instance, the neitUh Gsvern- 
uent, foreign as it is in the strictest literal sense 
of tho adjective, however sincere it may be for 
promoting the indigenona arts and ir.dusttie", 
cannot overlook the inteiciUtif the ITodjo coun- 
try. Besides had it been a Government even on 
colonial lines it could have had iU way in such 
matters but unfortunately India is regarded only 
M an appendage to tho British Crown and is gov- 
erned by the British bucoaucraey aa guch. Than 
again the Oovernmeot cannot, ey*n if it wishes to 
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do 80, oioMo tl.« h,totn 8 ;io.ial UwB ot 

.peoUl circumalonc. Pnoat. .nd.o.du.h 
aoTcapitaUats tavo .om. dimouk!,. ot tha.r 0 »n 
■io .ho orgaomtion ot indu.lrioa. Iho™ » « 

, witless Md to Wia tor lard 
'.gricokural erp..i™en. 8 , but 
•-a. .. l.nsiness sccietiea cannot eatity tmhxtk 


agncultural exper*>“® mt,,Tlr 

to or oren buaio™ .ocie.:.. cahoot e.a.ly 
■opoo entcrpriae. ot tbU dcoriplion Evoo .t Ite 
b!ib...ib, aoEciaot capital i. ''-f "“"’"f; 

A third claa. ia thereto™ r.qo.rcd m Ind.a 
„hich».o.tbolr.o tram .och .hortcoctog. and 
1. i, .ho landed arislocracy and Ih. independent 
lodian Stale, rehioh can Ell thi, gap. Tbe Oor.r.i- 
meal, the public and tho N.tiv. State, .hooM 
■,o.t aide by aide .nppl.»«oting on. another 
•and lb. F-l >=• 

partner in tb. trio ebould b. an impoitant one. 

'v. .ball in tbi. paper, .nd.ar.nr to eho- bried, 
in nb.t »ay Indian Statee can accelerate lb. 
economic advancement ot the country. 

IVe ehell take agriculture firet. It bae ee^ 
alated more then cnce and Ibet. are no Ivro opr- 
nicn. about tb. oorrectnee. ot tb, .t.lem.n that 
tb, Indian agricuituriel. nre tba p.o,.« lot .1 
humanity on the t.ca ot tho earth and rt i, lb. 
duty ot every v..ll.r.i.her ot the country to 

improve their lot. The aov.rnmeut i. doing ib! 
•pert to meet the eitualion. But their poverty .. 
towing more end more .cute every day-let the 
blue booke and Ibe etati.lics eay whet they may. 
An an.ljei. ot thi. .cute poverty will rcve.l that 
among other., the prohibitive demand ot the 
• etete, the ever incve.eicg r.curting mitUement of 
-revenue, went of irrigation taciliti.e, coneerv- 
liemonlhepart cl the agricultnrto Ibemselvwr 
in their method, ot work, the eii.lence ot tho 
ixtorlionate vill.ge B.nie, th. illitomcy rf tb. 
maaaee, ere a great deal reepon.ible in bringing 
about tbopieeent et.te ot elaire. Let tm ^w 
aeowb.t part native Statee can play in combat- 
iog with lh<89 evils. 


Thoeetllemontot rovonuo demands in nnlivo 
Btatoe ia mostly on the eume line. a. in Ilia neigb- 
bonrirg British Di.triots and in nine case, out ot 
every ten tho e.ttlement. aro conducted by 
BiitieU officers thomsoivne. Tliia ia ono reason 
whythaegrarian aubj-ot. of the N.tiv, Prinooa 
'arc not a whit bettar than their brotlireri ot tho 
neighbouring diatricta. It iaaaid that the Govern- 
ment’s demand ia exorbitant but in it tve nre 
almoat helpleaa as our appeals nnd protests 
have ao tar been mat with scant courtesy. Why 
should beginnioga bo not made in the areas ol 
the N.tiv. State. ? Let the assessments bo 
made, as an experimental measure to start 
with, a bit lighter, Pavadoxieal though It 
may’ at Erst appear but all the same it is 
not unset, to eutmis. that this experiment will 
result in gain to both the parties both directly and 
indirectly. The agricnltnrists will become more 
prosperous, an impetus will be giien to tie r indue- 
try, more land will be brought under the plough i 
agriculture will increase intensively I ell this natur- 
ally visulting in increased revenue to the elate. 

It the gystem of recurring settUmenta ia consi* 
dmd to be ruinoua tov the agriculturists and for 
the state let the land be settled permanently ic 
Kative Stales. If permanent aettlement ia not 
effected at once it may be introduced gradually by 
iocreaeirg the terms of eettlement. To start with, 
iet the revenue be settled for a term of hundred 
years instead of for 20 or 30 years which is done 
at present. IE this experiment results in success, 
which it is believed to do most likely, tho settle- 
ment can bo made a permanent iostitulion. If these 
measures are found to be euccessful the Govern- 
ment will aleo adopt them in the neighbouring 
districts and eventually extend them to the entire 
country. But eveiything must be done in right 
earnest and not in an off-hand fashion as the Gov- 
ernment will not follow unless and until it is 
thoroughly convinced of the unqualiSed success . 
obtained. 
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Tbo next Hem in our Hat is tlie went 
of irrigation facilities, Tlio country ii Ucai-cd 
with innumorftUle tiveia. There is an ample 
under-ground supply of water which ia to be 
tapped by means of acientifie inetrumenta in 
Older to be put to irrigation purposes. But, aa 
observed by the lion. Lala Unrkisheo La! in bia 
address as President of tho Bankipur Session of 
the Industrial Conference, " in some cases want of 
means stands in tlie way, in othets the cost of 
lifting the water is prohibitive. Thus the need 
of canals, drains, tanka and ecientific appliancea 
for boring and lifting water is fully cstabUsbed.” 

The GoTcrnment of India has a fixed programme for 
hciplng the country with a belter water supply Iro"* 
rircra and tanka but whether it la a auQicient programme 
ia a ((ueatieu difficult to b« haodled here. Uut the 
rulera of Katire States, the landed magnatet end the 
capitaliita have not, to any appreciable degree, abewn 
their lucllnalion in tliia direction- They nay be reapeet* 
fully Invited to co-operato with (he Uorernment io this 
maUer. Ttaia wilt anord a field (or oakiog aeverat uody. 
log reputationa and I have no doubt that future 
generatioua will blew and chetUh the memory «t thoee 
who will help the country in this respect. 

No truer wards could have boeu spoken. Most 
of the Native States have eufUcient wherewithal 
to undertake irrigation works, The Qoverament 
has only “ a fired programme” and when that has 
been accomplished there is left no surplus worth 
the name, while many lodian States can be said to 
be lick o! superfluity. This excess can very 
advantageously be invested in such concerns aa 
irrigation, sanitation, education, &j. There are 
however, States, which spend all their ioronift. 
In the first place it Is wrong finance to keep the 
income and the expenditure at one level. But 
supposing for argument’e sake that some States do 
not save anything for such profitable invest- 
ments, in such cases money can be diverted from 
useless to useful or from lets useful to more use- 
ful channels For instance the writer has eeeo 
Native States which spend a considerable portion 
of their income in the profitless maintenance of 
numerous armies of Elephants, Camels, Horses, 
Donkeys, Dogs, ic,, and by far the greater 
number of these articles are meant . for 


earthly purpose except ebow. If tho amount eptnt 
on theeo oddities >8 transforrol to the Irrigation 
Department the bentfit to the State and the 
country would be untold. 

Wo now come to tbo cmpIoymcRt of ecientific 
iDOthods to ngrleuUure. It is & fact which can* 
not be giir.said that one aero of land In America 
or any European country euch as England or 
France yields larger crops than it does in India. 
Why ? Not because tho resources of agriculture 
in India have been totally exhausted tbougb, no 
doubt, the land has begun to show that tbe “Law 
of Diminishing HetuTus" is already in operation. 
But still there are immenae possibilities for rais- 
ing better crops in quility, quantity and variety. 
For this purpose introduction of scientific methoda 
and ute of scientific manure ere inevitable. The 
poor Z^raiDders, however, cannot on account of 
their poverty and complete ignorance make auy 
innovations in their methods of work. They re- 
quire help and guidance, In tbo IrrigstioD 
Branch of the Allahabad Ethibition of 1910 
inoumerablo irrigatora and power pumping plants 
were exhibited. The visitors were very carefully 
shown bow tbe plants wero worked. The result 
was that a good number of them were purchased. 
Tbe following remarks (taken from tbe Zeaefsr) 
of the T7. P. Irrigation Department in this con- 
nection will not be unioteresting at this place 
Tbo AlUhabad exbibition bad excited a very keen >n* 
(ereit in poiver pumping pianti and zemindam and 
otbera anmeuhat recklesely purchaaed pumpt. Tbe 
leouttwaa a uumber of applications to tbs depaTtment 
to restore ths macbincry or tbe ivell to working order. 
Otbers who were more cautious asked adrice on tbe 
purchase ot power pumps. In tbe absence of a qualified 
engineer to inspect the site it was not possible to 
gise ID most cases the assistance required. It leeni* 
more than probable that this is oot a passing craze. 
Xhe steady stream of enquiries coming in show* 
that the need tor change in methods is being felt. To 
assisttbis morement the department requires an engi- 
neer not only with a mechanical training hut also with a 
knowledge of weil-engineering. Uoleas such assistsoee 
■a forthcoming the moTemenC which to a targe extent 
owed its initiation to Government action will loevitahly 
be put back. 

What the British Government failed to achieve 
ia this respect a Native Stale can easily accoroplisbi 
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To .tar. ..Uh, H.e aul.r ot a N.ti™ Si ato. mu.t 
eogage tha service, o! an agricultural cngmecr, an 
agricultural expert and a law trained agr.cnllural 
.Lrdinata,. Th. acgiaa.r u.uet b. a mackanr- 

cal angiaear a, «« «• «nvar,an rr.th 

lha aubral .! irrigation. The agricultural expert 
■ nruat be fully acquainted with the acianco and art 
of agriculture as practised both in n la an 
European conotrie,, must understand all it. details 
auebas selection of aeed,, B.n.ires, rotation of 
crops, i=. AVhan this has bean ^“»'i “ * 
l.rE..re.ofland ba r.s.rv.d foe cultivation by 
the Slala under lha aupervision of lb... train«l 
officers, This nill b. the model f.im, The repre- 
aanlalive. of all the agrieullural village, may non 
bo asked to com. and ... how Ibis piece ot 
cultivated. Ever, proe... abo.ild b. very mra- 
fully, minutely and diligently explained to 
them and advantages ot this nan aystem oi t“»- 
ing may b. brought home to their minds. When 

tb* Is accomplished let lha farmer, iniliat. the 

..form, in their onn dalds. « they 
„on.y foe brioging about the changes let the 
Slat, advance the .am. unscrupulously on . mod- 
...la rate of interest or no interest at all. The 
expert agrieullural subordinale. (tat there b, on. 

tor .very group of 15 or 20 vill.ge.) 

conalsnt loonds in their respect... beat, and 
ahould correct any defect, that the, may d.,»..r 
i„ th. nan noih. H.lP should 
given to th, farmer, by these oSici.b. After a 

Lor. timanhen the peopl. h... become tally 
.equaiuted nith all the important detail, th. 
Wof these subordinstas may he reduced 

::: one for . vary 100 villager men tu 

L tbo. coomencad to yield l-rger p.^ 
tba Stale o.n r.i.a Us d.»..de, tha 
iaeraas. Pr.ler.bly being r..p«rt."»»«'y 
than th. actual pro6l. The conUgion re.ll 

naturally in due co»™ spread to th. n.ighW- 

iag British Biatrict and th... thr.i.gho.t 
whole conntrf. 


Wa will next eee what a NiUivo St ite can do to 

reliovo its agricultural subjects from the clutches 

of the professional money lenders. We have 
olsowher© shown that the formation of Oj- 
operalive Credit Societies is the most effectire 
cure of the indebtednei^s of the poor Zsmindars. 
Native States can effect the cure in a much 
easier way. We will recommend to the ruler of a 
State the adoption of a programme somewhat like 
the following. Let hira start at the capital of 
hU State a big agricultural bank with State secu- 
ritiee for the transactions made. There should 
be branebes of this bank for every group of, say, 
30 or 40 villages. Thfss br.ancbes should be 
in charge of respoi.sib'e officials such as th4 
Tuhsildara. The functions of these banks will 
be to lend to the bona fide egiiculturists small 
amounts of money occisionally at low rates of 
interest for meeting tbolr actual requirements 
and to deposit their savings also at tbo same 
interest. It is said that the Indian agricultuiiats 
ore very extravagant In their habits. These 
banks will have the wholesome effect of checking 
tills tendency also as the officers in charge will 
advance money very prudently and cautiouslpr. 
The money lenders as a class will thus be ousted 
from the village or at least their influence will 
be minimised. 

'W'eliave thus seen how the Indian Native States 
can help the country in the revival of her agri-^ 
cultural industries. Let us now proceed to 
exumme their use in relation to the growth of 
msnufactures and other allied industries. The 
manufacturing industries of the country, like 
egricuUure, are handicapped by eeverat dh* 
advantages, one of them being again tbe lack of 
sufficient capital. As shown in the caee of 
agriculture we can safely presume here that Native 
States have n distinct advantage in this respect 
over individual capitalists or joint stock societies, 
AVo would in this paper make a few sugges- 
tions which may, if considered advantageous, be 
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tried by tho lulera of N.»livo Stites. lieloro a 
Slftto dcteiniincs to uodoittvke a jnariuIftcturinB 
ecbeme, it is essential that tho territory is first 
induslriilly siirvoyed. IJy an industrial stirvey 
wo moan a tliorough iimpeclion and extmination 
of tbo area by scicntiDc and indiwtrisl experts 
witb a view to find ont tbo economio poesibtUtic?, 
both existing and potential, of the tract. Sucb 
an expert should bo ablo to report about the 
resources of tho soil e, y, the raw products 
which it may yield, lie should study the 
question of labour, both eloUed and un ekillcd 
that may be available in tbe neighbouihood. 
Then be must give a thought to tho facilities of 
communication that exist there. The surveyor 
again should be able to find out the wants of the 
populace for ilniahsd articUs and whether these 
articles can profitably be manufactured in tbe 
State. He must be qualified to suggest wbat 
would be tbe best method of utilising the surplus 
ran products, if any, of the trM. We eliall 
illustrate our points by examples. If by such a 
survey it is found that iu that particular 
State there is otitbsT coal not any useful 
metal, the authorities must give up tbe idea alto- 
ge'ther of starting an iron foundry or a tin indus- 
try. If on the other hand it is discovered that 
lima-etone and quarts and soda are avaalable in 
the soil and other conditions are favourable, tbe 
State may at once ootain the advice of glaes 
experts whalhei or not a glass factory can profita- 
bly be worked. In most of the States which lie 
on hills pine trees grow plentifuify ; sucb States 
may seek tho opinion of experts if any use can be 
made of these trees for manufacture of turpentine 
oil or as wood for manufoctuting matches. To 
give another example, a State poesefsing plenty of 
wood for the manufacture of matches must find 
out first tbe be^t locaUty for the mtiiation o! tho 
factoiy heeriog in view tho liandincfs of the wood 
as well as the means of transportation and tbe 
like. The consumption of the inanufaclures 


ehould not nl«o bo lost eight of in Bucli a eurvey. 
lit tlie pre-ent etago of tho irduHtria! develop- 
ment of India, tho ambition of a factory to eupply 
the needs of the country i-t high enough. When 
finch nn inJustrial furvoy has bf-en made, it will 
becomo vory o.a*y for a State to Cud out which 
iudustry would ha moat proCUlIo to her. 

The Slate of Sirtnoor-Nahan which is situated 
in tho S’nili liilU m’linttiiis an iron foundry. It 
is no doubt on a very modest sc-rle, but Btill it 
ptye to the Slate annually a net profit of 50 or 60 
thous.and8 and if it be worked DU absolutely 
business lines tho profit may easily reach the six- 
figure*, which may mean a good profitable per- 
centage of between C and 8 per cent, on tbe lapi* 
Ul cost. Tho percentsgo would be much higher 
if the foundry were located at a plice where coal 
and iron were available in more profitable quant!- 
ties and means of transport were more eatisfaetoryt 
It may bo noted that Kaban is about 40 mile* 
from tbe railway line of which 11 miles is uphilh 
When the writer was at Alwar it was discover- 
ed that quarts and the saline elllirescenco call- 
ed leh were found in the soil in great quan- 
tities and n. II. the &Iabaraj« had an idea of 
etaitiug a glass factory. But as there was no 
industrial expert in tbe State who could advise 
tbe hlaharaj« in such mattere the idea was given 
up. If, however, tbe filaharajs had employed tbe 
services of an expert glass manufacturer, either 
Indian or European, and if on investigation it 
was found that a glass factory could be a very 
profitable concern and the Darbar had undertaken 
to conduct the industry on a big commercial ecale 
it would have meant a source of considerable 
benefit to the State and the country at large. Its 
eOecta on the labour population of tbe State would 
have been very wholesome as it was sure to raise 
the rate of wages and thus the standard of lifajof 
wage-earners. Its effect on the wealth of the 
country would Lave been tbe retention in India 
of that vast amount of money or at least a part 
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.lit wU* itp»y» >“ 

price ot the gUn «hich it impotle. 

Aeolher .ource o! proBt to thccoselvoe «pd to 
the country .t l.ree ie tho derclopTneol of the 
p,ip.rolrcsoorcceot thoN.ti.e SUtce. Thi. .object 
ilgencrellynes'ccteabythe ruler, of Iho Stole.. 

The minerol deposit, of Indio oro omong the 
richest in the world hut they .till owail the bond 
of the sciontiBc eiplorer and the priicnt indn.ln- 
oH.t in order to pour forth their endless wealth to 
their owners. Eie.pl in a tew big concerns an* 
as the Mp.ore gold mines and the Bangal collieries 
in Eriliah India the minoa are not worked to any 
great depths and no lahour-sairing machine and 
power is employed eicept m.nnal labour. The 
method under those clrcumalsnces must prove 
very costly. " Eor instance the aveceg. Indian 
miner raised tl9 i! tons of coal per annum in 1909 
while a miner in England raises about 420 tone.” 
The quitrylng of msrhle and other stone auiUble 
tor building booses from the mountains does not re- 
quire very complei machinery nor does it require 
watt amounts of capital. And yet in spite ot the 
ioesh.iuBlibfe suppfy ot these ilones the quantity 
of stone annually imported from other ceuetries, 
'tpicially Italy, ia considerable. The Jodhpur 
marble, because the quarries are worked on e very ■ 
■moderate scale, cannot compete with Italian 
marble in apito ol so much Railway and other 
Ireighl which the latter ha. to pay for transit. 

.lemsnyNslirs States there will bo found a 
pleoliful supply of por.olsin.ud rsrth suitable for 
,h. manulacture ei brick, snd tils, hot we do not 
know ot eny sorhindustry worth the n.m, hevieg 
hose euccissinlly started by oey ruhrg Chief. 

A. lb. fulnr. war for India' ia the Inde..r,.l 

war and the N.tiro Stales are bound to play an 

importanl part it is ad.i.abl. that each end every 
Stale is Bubjocled to «n ieduslrial end geelcgsml 
'eurvey Rnd bu«ines3 experU are engaged by o 
rulers in order to help them ia the derelopment 
the indnstriel resources _oE their states. In 


Baiputnna Rao Bihudur Shiamsundar Lai Sahib, 

C. I. E. who was sometime ago Minister in -the 

Ki^hangarh Slate was tbo ideal Diwan in this 
respect. E<mr since his services have been en- 
gsged by the Gw.ilior Dirbar he has left no atone 
nnturned to advancs the industrial condition of 
that state considerably. Tho Givalior lather 
factory, to mention only one, ia a very flourishing . 
industry in this respect. Would there were 

eimilar men as business advisers to the, rulers of 

other States in Rsiputana. The Victoria Orphan- 

age and Techfiicil School established in hia State 

by His Highness the late Ntzim of Hyderabad in . 

memory of the Ute lamented Queen Victoria de- 
serves a word of praise in this connection. It 
is an institutioi which is almost certain to produce 
a marked improvement in the industrial condition 
of that State as orphans to ths number of over a 
thousand receive instruction ia difftjrent bandi* 
cratU and are sent back to their villigo provided 
with the means of carrying an honest livelihood.' 
This example can with advantage be followed by 
other Slates in India. Some of the Native Slates 
can again separately io the ease of large ones and 
conjunlly in the case of smaller one*, undertake 
big Railway schemes. Few Railways in India 
have been conetriioted by Native Rulers but even 
these few have, so far as we are aware, proved 
a source of considerable profit to them and no 
less to the populaca-of the tract through which 
they pass. The example of the Jodhpur and 
the Bikaner Dirbars in R^jputaun, which jointly 
posses one tf the higgosl lines in India ia 
worth mentioning in this connection. The 
Railway pays an inteiest of between 8 and 
10 per cent, on the capital cost — in other words, 
by the investment of capital in this line ench State 
regards a sum of between 12 and 20 lakhs which 
it obtains as net income therefrom every year as 
a permanent source of revenuo. The investment 
in Railways is considered so safe and profitable 
that when the (]uestion of connecting Delhi and 
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Knrnchi by <x bro^il gi«|o linn recently nro^o both 
these Slates compotod with each o' her to build tho 
lino in question. The result has been that the 
Jodhpur Durbir biuhUftbronl gauge Itno and 
the Bikaner constructs n narrow gauge thruugh 
their states rcsp ctivcly. 

We will examine tho valua of the Swadeshi naovc* 
ment in relation to Indian States and then bring 
our rematks to a dose. During tho Mahomedan 
period Indian arts and industries aro said to have 
been in a very flourishing condition. <) lo reason 
of it was that tho woll-to do people, the landed 
aristocrats and the native Piinces patronised 
them. What Is tho cose now? It is entirely tho 
reverse. “Tho perverted predilection of our 
modern aristocrats for the wares of Oxford Street 
or Tottenham Court Road has Ud to the deesy of 
the excellent Moradabadand T<injoro art which is 
now and then patronised only by globe-trotting 
visitors from New York or Chicago." The blind- 
folded imitation of the European methods by somo 
of the ai’Istocrats and the native Chiefs of the 
country has produced another regrettable result 
of the substhutioo by porcelain of the excellent 
Moradabad dishis. Cun anybody, honestly say 
if the porcelain dishes are in any way better or 
more hai.dsomo than the Morad.ab.ad dishes? 
There is a proverb in India which means that the 
subjects of a ruler always follow in his fooUteps, 
(httha raja iatha prajah) or imitation is the 
sincerest form of Outcry. If a native Chief and 
a few of the noblemen frequently appear 
pabhcly in Swadeshi clothe,., they will after 
Mme time see that they have converted the 
entire or at least the majority cf his sublets into 
Swadeehites. Thus tho cause of tho Swadeshi 
movement will receive an eiccllent impetus. There 
19 sun another way of encouraging this movement. 
To Illustrate by a coi-crete example, every Native 
Stale maintains a small or a largo Army and Police 

force m accordance with its sis, and status. Let 
the uniforms of those forces be purely Swadeshi 


manufactures. Or let every Stato dolermiiio to 
ronsuine only InJift-mado psper which is in most 
cases not infrrioh to tlio forcign-niadc commo- 
dity — nt least lliat which is u*cJ in offices for- 
purposes of internal coriciponJencc. In this wsy 
tho Native Btates can do much in advancing the 
rausoof Indian injiistriilism. 

We havo hy no means exhausted tho subject as 
“ Economies ’’ can ineludo in its province tho dis- 
cussion of every question svhicU may haro social, 
political, or even religious importance. We could 
Iiavo discussed how Native Scstcn can hy improv- 
ing tho aaiiitation of tho areas included in 
them, check the death-rate and thus savo the 
depopulation of the labouring classes. Native 
States can again lead the way in Insuring » 
higher elamlard of living among its subjects by 
advancing the age of marriage. But such dis- 
cussions may lead us to consider social institu- 
tions the end of which no edsd can see. 
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novs. Sai-ojiui Bai&u, 

BY 

MK. K. B. nAMMWMII BlB-tUI. D.A., U.I,. 


1 ABOJINI Oh.ltop.ahy»J. ™" 

K Uvderabaa on 13th Februaiy 1879. Her 
^9 father Dr. Agborenath Chattopadhyey , 
cf Ud. s ’stidedfrom tbe 

Ph«ttfiriee<» of Dhramanagraro. He tooK me 
alwS »° -I Soi.r.e.tth.rAiv.»ty ot 

cl .indy At Bonn. On b.s return to Indi. b. 
lounded the Nir>m College el 
brelnc. then Uhenred in the "f " g" 
lor theedrencement of enl.gh enuent 

Seroilni U the eldeel of his children end 
given e very good ‘reining hy 1'!“''“'''' 

The lolloping ekelch of her tether by herseu 
Sng. out in eiquleite English pros. »!“> 
teWesefheri;ih.r.ndh.r deep effeotion tor 
him. She says; 

M 7 anesitoM for tUouianas of yeart hare b«. 

India there are few men whoee learning Is ttw 

ill, and I don't think there are many *1’*,^' 

Uehaa a great white beard and the prome of 

nndaUulh that brlngi the roof down. He hee we.ted 

in hie money on two great object*, to help othere ®" 

brother' But Ihi* alchemy le, you know, only the 
ni n “f®*'’”- of a poet’e crating for Beauty. the 
®hSBeaot?^‘Tbo^^^^^ g®ld aod the m.k^ 

'.¥s;“’.h4 -,r,:r;yry'"”.“‘ih:n; '.i; 

P.t..’. .h”*,";'”"”-. D. Vi..., 

?;i,io.lly .nd the <>•“'" 

• Mrs. Ssrojini “lisped i" number, for the nnm- 
bets came." She herself s»ys i 
, a»'. ‘h'-ki 

poetry ai a bttla child t ^ „,y fatber’e eye 

Snd dreamy nature. My training 

wae of * a ereat mathematHdan or a 

mined that I 5_.,fnet which I inherited from 

.dcntiet.hutthepoetio«n»linel.wnic^^^^ 

him and alio *'®*? proted itronger, OnO day, 

ref. 1 n“. over . .™ in AIg.br.. 


ll„.«Mn'l com. right ; but in.le.d * "r'K'd.r"? 

S3i-S#S-si3 

SilSSiHESIl 

brotadown the 

■tudiea being itopped I read .-„^Jourtecn 

jouma 1 e;ItookitiyeelfTcry ecrioiulyin thoeo day*. 

ThU long extract shows \ia how she felt . within 
hereeW the stirrings of irrepressible poetic pntus 
early in life. In the cose of all truly poetic na- 
tures, harmonious expression comes early and na- 
turally in life, because the beauty of the outer- 
rrorld amt the sweetness of the inner kingdoms of 
love and thought are the vibrations of the Divine 
element in the universe and cause harmonious 
vibrations in the ^loHan lyres of truly poetic 

^ Saroiini Chattopadhyaya passed the Matricula- 
tion examination of the Madras . University in her 
twelfth year and at once became famous through- 
out India. She was sent to England in 1895, and 
stayed in England till 1898, studying first at 
Eing's College, London, and afterwaids at Oirton 
till her health again broke down. During a short 
period before 1898 she travelled in Italy. Italy 
with its radiant sunshine and warmth end beauty, 

• Italy the home orVirgil, Dante, and Fetrareh— 
luly made the misiresa of the world of Art by the 
genius of Raphael and Michael Angelo— stirred her 
heart by iu beauty and its rich legacy of noble 
inoiDories and artistic achievement. She says : 

’ This Italy is made of gold, the gold ot dawn and day- 
light, tha gold of the sUra, and. now dancing in weird 
enchantingrliythmi through thia migie month of Msy 
the gold of flreflio* in the 'perfumed darkuesa— * aenal 
gold.’ I long to catch the subtle music of their fairy 
daacea and make a poem with a rhythm like the (piick 
irregular wild flash ot their sudden Tnoscmnnta, tVould 
it not be wonderful ? One black night I stood in a gar- 

.Ion wiih firrflics in niT hair like dai-ting restless itara 


? One black night I stood in a gar- 
den with firrfliee in my hair like darting rcstlws itara 
canght in a mesh of darkness. It gave mo a strange 
aenaatioo, as if I were nothuman at all, but an cltln 

■pint. , ' , ' 

She returned to Hyderabad in September 1898, 
and in the December of that year murled Dr. 
Haidu though be belonged to a'differeEt casV. 
We have nothing to do in this sketch with the 
problem of icter caate marriages but her boH step 
shows the sincerity of her soul and l«r love of 
freedom. She has given beautiful rime* to 
children. They are called the son cf Victory 
Surya),the Lotus-bom (Padmaj*! the 
battles (Ranadbeora), and the Jewel If prSf’* 
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(Lalinioni.) Her woiMo.l life ban bef^n happy and 
h»B left her nrovln U'5«jro to folfil lh« poe- 
poRoarid pn^B!on of her life — the dedicalton of h>’r 
fioul to Ibo Bcrvieo of tho Mut-o of I'oetry, 

She haa recently appeiireil on various platforms 
in Inilh ami Ime shown rare taluiita as u stirrin)' 
speaker capihlo of leading our land towards higher 
stngoa of national life by ihc power of her spiri- 
tual rision and emotional appeal. In llyderahid 
she {fl a great Rocial forco making for harmony 
and happiness. The followit g extract from Dircr'a 
Kn^linh ironi.in in India in on ilO({UPnt trstimony 
to tliUwpect of her lito. llo aajs ; 

Sho now lives in Myderaljtnl. Iho great Teited citr. 
wYicre the women tielund tUo Purdah aie aehotara in 
PcriiiaD and Arabic, lirsidCH hem;; well read in the 
best literature of tho Ilaat. llrrc iln Naidu hoIJa* 
unique position, as a link between tho nngttkii and In- 
dian social elements, kho lirra in a city where poetry 
Ik in the sir, kurroonded by love, Is-auty and admire- 
tioo; and her InHuenco beliind tlio Purdali it very gretL 
As a woman of great beauty and personal charm, 
as a queen of Society, as a sweet toned and etir- 
ring speaker on public platforms, and aa a great 
poet, her life has been a brilliant record of rare 
nehierement for the uplift of our beloved mother- 
land. 

PEHSOSAb cnailiCTERrSTtCS. 

The Teptesentatione of her face and figure that 
ere prefixed to her two volumes of poems publish- 
ed in 'EngUnd, Tkt Goldin Tfiresfkofd and The 
Bird of Time, do not adequately convey a proper 
imprersion of th«t divine TestleaRncrs of nature 
and hunger for the perception and enjoyment of 
beauty that are apparent in her mobile face end 
ber eager eyes that seem to be always in eearcb 
of forms of beauty in an ideal world Mr. Arthur 
Symons says in his introduction to Iilrs Sarojini's 
Tht Golden Thmkold •. “ Her eyes were like deep 
pools, and you seemed to fall through them into 
depths below depths." Averse from a poem written 
some tims ago in praise of Mrs. Sarojini brings out 
the abovesaid fact and we make no apology for 
quoting it. * 

FolWch we know thy coontenance bright, 

^ Thy kjlphliko form snd dreamy eyes] 

AkliiDC with Sno poetic light 
Like stars iu radiant kuoimcr skies. 

Those whohave bad the privilege and honour of 
Mrs. Sarojini’s Lcquaintance know her kiodliDess 
of nature and her winning graciousness of manner. 
Her goodness of heart nnd her lovQ of her people 
were evident in the way in which she sought to 
alleviate themisery caused by the recent appalling 
flood that washed away a large portion of the dty 


of IfyiJerahail. Tho wriUr of this klceU-h had the 
hajuirntMof hecomirg known to her at Madrt* 
during tho Chris'tnnii of IfiO'd, and ho had the 
privilege t>( hearing her jeeito ono of her tnoat 
beautiful jwema— the poem entitled To a Ihiddha 
trated on a lolu*. As he heard her ftciU the versts 
that throb with a gnat paesion for tha rap- 
turea of heavenly peace nnd love, h# realised where- 
in lay tho peculiar grealnte* of her pefituf, The 
aceno was one that could liover 1>" forgolU'O. A* 
Btanik after atanti camo out of her lips with a 
pvssjonftK'ncea of cadti.co that showed row lb* 
yearning for beauty was the ruling piaaion of her 
poet-heart, the magic of her rnolodioua voice wsa 
auch that htr heftrera 

Telt Ilka some watehrr of Ibo skies 
When a new planet swims tnto bU k«R> 

foitK Anvicn or nen crNTt's. 

The roro and peculiar clcrt.ent« of iff*. SaroJI* 
ni’a genius are brought out in Mr. Arthur fiymona a 
Introduction to 7'fte Golden Threiheld with that 
jewelled beauty of phrase and that porvasir# per- 
fume of aentimont that mark tho accompliahrd 
poet and literary artist. The first aspect of Mr*. 
Ssrojini’a genius that deaervea admiration is her 
paaaionate desire for bs>uty. Ton genuine p«t 
the loro of beauty cau*ea an ezquiiite rapture that 
is almost an agony, snd in bis eyijstbe pursuit of 
thedivise sweetne&a of thespirit of poesy is tbo 
highest thing in life. I). G. Hosietto gives expres- 
eion to this feeling in one of hia beautiful sonnets. 

This is that Lady IJeauly, {n whoso praiio 
Thy voice and hand shake still,— long known to thee 
Ity flying hair, and fluttering hem,— tho best 
Following herdkily of thy heart and feet. 

How passionately and irretrievably, 
la what fond flight, h'ow many ways and days! 

Mr. Arthur Symons says: 

U was the desiro of beauty that made her a poet; 
bee ‘neeeei of delight’ were atwaja quivering at the con- 
tact d( beauty. To tbosowhoLnew her in Knglaod, all 
the life of the tiny flgure teemed to concentrate itself 
the eyes ; they turned towards bcaaty as the tiinflower 
turns towards the sun, opening wider and wider ootil 
one saw nothing but tbo eyei. 

Another peculiar chsracteiUtic of Mrs. Saroji- 
Til's nature is faerwonderful physical' and nervous 
organisation which en.tblea her to perceive a ra- 
diance of beauty and sweet hints of divinity where 
familiarity and our coarser texture of mind pro- 
vent US from seeing beauty or divinity. Mr. 
Symona Rsys: “Fain or pleasure transported her, 

and the whole of pain or pleasure might be held 
in a flower s cup or the imaginr d frown of afriend." 
Thtawonderful perceptive faculty when coupled 
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'^:rzt^r:Xr:J:r^ 

tor.is that ivonderti.l .ometh.ns that '■'J"* »» 
iL that m.gia »I lemper.oaat that i. tharactar 

p..te, the loagieg tot divine 

inga of this gifted poet. 

MRS. BAROJISI A3 A SPEAKER 


Before «e ptoceed to dieenea Mte. Sarojini’a 

ness of effort in all directions. The 

tract froffiareporb o! herepeech oo 

hood of God and tie Brotherhood of Uat» at the 

TbeUtic Conference held at Madras some years ego 

speaks for itself 5 

Relieioa was the crown cf life, and «h.le otb« 

,.S. it lit. and ■«•"»! itlSTa ».S 

ptodaced a ware or n PF ^ , a.dnite aod a uni- 

‘‘''^‘nUnKe icbeme ol national hfeand national pro- 

ir,':.a.h.-ooid>;«".' Z. 

^ „.,igueo.».e> u.™ 

nee ol both leies. . xi- » • 

She eaid in en eloquent eddr.u to IheHntori- 

cal Society, Bachayappa a College . 

Vo. have ich«M P'V.'hT.’ J.r4"»S 

Xc"; 

tath. 

ot bU country.' 


lORU DUTT ASD MBS. 8AB0JISI. 

Before we enter upon a coneiderntion et Mrs. 
Sarojini’epoonis-the works on wh)cli her tamo 
reetamosteecurely— it will bo interesting to, com- 
pare her poems end her achievement with > moat 
^eet nnd winning personality that perished in 
the bloom' of its youth beforo it could rise into 
the highest heaven of song— Torn Butt. It la a 
enrioa# tact that Edmund Gosso should have been 
the person that introduced Toru Dutts poems, to 
the world and wrote an introductory memoir of 
Toru DuU. ItisMr.Gosse that has introduced 
Mrs. Sarojini’s recent volume of poems entUled 
rAcBti-ifo/yime to the world, and who in Mra. 
Saroiini’a woids ‘‘^rst showed her the way to the 
.Gildon Threshold"’ of poetry. He deserves the 
Btncere praise of all Indians for his sympathetic 
appreciation of Indian poetic genius and his intro- 
duction of it to the Western world. Regarding 
Toru Dult, Edmund Gosso says: "When the his- 
tory of the literature of our country comes to be 
written, there is sure tv) be a page in it dedicated 
totbis fragile erotic blossom of song.” Tbelead- 
log poetic qualities of Toru Dutt’s verses are ita 
eimplicity, iU directness, its sincerity. Her sweet 
personality disappeared before it could acquire the 
perfection of mellow sweetness that is the meet 
beautiful omament of great poetry. The follow- 
ing lyric of Toru Dutt’s is characteristic of her 
genius and is full of beauty and melody. 


Still barred tby doors I The far east glow*, 

The moraing wir-d blows fresh and free. 

Bhould not the hour that watos tho rose 
Awaken also thee ? 

Alllook for thee, Ijotb, Light, and Bong, 

' Light in the aky deep red above, 

Son^ in the lark of pinions strong, 

And in my heart, true "Love. 

Apart we miss onr nature’s goal, 

, Why striTe to cheat our destinies ? 

Was not my Iotq made for thy soul? 

Thy beauty for tome eyes? 

Ko longer sleep, 

Oh, listen now 1 

I wait and weep, ' ^ 

• But where art thou ? • 

Such simplicity of ernotional nppeal and such 
artless melody nte Toru Dutt’s peculiar character- 
istics as a poet. Mrs. Sarojini’s poetic nsturo 
and poetic endowment are more fcmplex and sub- 
tle, than .that of Torn Dutt. Another peculiar 
trait of Toru Dutt ns a poet is her loving nnd 
minute observation of Natuie. The’ following 
stanza is a Gne example of thu power of natural 
descriptions: 
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Whilt Rlorioui trees I The sombre HsuJ, 

On svliiditl'oe)o ddighti to rest,— 

Tbo betet-nut, k|iillarUlI, 

feathery branchet tor acrest,— 

Hio light leareJ tamarind ipre.vling nlJe — 

The pale faint-aceiited bitter neem, 

Tlio Becinul, gorgeous as a bride, 

^Yith (loivcra that harolho ruby's gleam. 

The following eonnet is equally beautiful t 
A sea of foliage girds our garden round, 

Hut not a Sea of dull unvaried green 
Sharp coDtraats of all colouri hero aro leeo • 

•Ihe light green graeeful tamarinds abound ' 

Amid the mingoo elumpi of green profound. 

And palms arise like pillars grey between. 

And ocr the «iuict pools the Seetnuls loan 
Ked.-rcd. tndaUrilirg bko a trumpet's aoond. 

Cut nothing can ho lovcbcr than Ibo raocea 
Of bamboos to tho eastward, arhen the moon 
Looks Uirough their gsps. a„d ito „h,u» lotos 

Into a cup of silver. One might swoon 
Drunken with beauty then, or ga« and g.ro 
On a primeval Eden, In amaze. 

Skilful as Mr8.Sarojint is in the descriptioo of 
natural scenery and lu appeal to the soul, tho 
attleesnaturslncMof the above descriptione haa a 
profound charm that 18 hard to eurpaM m Mr*. 
Batojinl e poems. A further eharactensticof Toru 
Dutt 8 poems ia their Intense hold upon the life •nd 
aspirations of the East as disclosed to Ihebeauti- 
ful styles and legends from India's glonouspast. 
Mrs. Sarojinla poems are more vanous and more 

i»r»ra, I , lorm • mnderlnl «n.. of po,„; 
thot B,,, u,.6hmp,oofth, paiioo.,. 
of Ind... hoart. So f.r „ .ti}- 

and command of .aggtafi,. .„d m.lodiou. Ten, 
ato eonceroed Sir.. Sarojioi must li, pl.cd p„ 
abov. Toru Dutt. Mrs. S.ruj.ui ha. a Wonderful 
commaadoverm.uyaud varied metrical fonua 
and lha m.lad, and rhythmic gracea at her poetri 
B“'"> “i Toru Dutt i, tJ 
thatol Mrs. Sarojmi s,hat the jasmine is tath, 
rose-the jumma thsl finds it. most oanganial 
huma ,n tba t.st that h.s got a ch.rmiag sfmpul 
city and beauty ol appoarsuoa, that meara thoS- 
■ lea, graoeat buddiog maidenhood in the realm of 
fioa.ra, that,, full of a delicate though aireet fri' 
Branca-to th. ro,. that Had, a happy hum, i„ 

the^^..ta, aell as th- East, that h.f a fiuaan i 
pomp and pageantry of colour and be, uty.tLt h.1 

th. mellow saeotnes, and charm at p.rf Wam^! 
hood in the reolni of floaers, that commands ho- 
mage by its regaliovoliness, that has a per.aei.a 


and powerful p-crfuine tiiat beam our ftneiu 
awtyto B world of niyrtic inner liappineM. 

ciiiiutTcJUSTiw or Jins. fiROJi.vi's rotmir. 

Mr.lMmunJ W. Oo»i«Q pyinU out in I is introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Bsrojiiii’s latest Toluoie of veree en- 
titled Jlittl o/Timt how Mrs. Sarojirii'* car- 
licut ctrurts in verso were Western in feeling and 
in imagery and were founded on rerainisccnces 
of Tennyson nnd Slielley, and bow be induced ber 
todropthis fairriy Kngli»b vein. Tbo following 
extract from bis introduction is valuable cot only 
because of its beauty of style but of the insight 
it gives us into the growth of Mrs. Sarojini's art. 
He mys: 

I ((Dplored her ts eonsIJer that from a yoosg 
teJisnof rslreme seriklbilily, who htd msstered not 
merely the Ungutge but the prosody of the West, whet 
wewubeilto receive wee, not a rtchuvfe of Anglo- 
Helen eeatiment In an Anglo-Haioo setting, but some 
refclation of the heart of India, some sineero penetrstmg 
snalyeis of native pevvion. of the principles of aaU>|ue 
religion am) of eueh myvlenouv Intimatiooi as stirred the 
sout of the Esal long befer* the West hsd begun to 
dream that it hadx soul. Moreover,! entresU-d Ssro- 
Jioi to unto no more about robin* and »kylark», ia a 
tsndacape of our reidUndcouDlnov, with the villsgo belli 
eomewhere in lie duUnce calliog the panihioners to 
church, but to deicribo the flower*, the fruits, the ireei, 
to aether jioemi firmly BDiOBg the mountains, the gsr* 
deoa, the lemplea. to introduce to us the rivid pepuU* 
.tione or her own voluptuous and oofamihar province ;io 
other word*, to be a geoulDS lodiao poet of tho Deccan, 
BOtacleveeinichiDo-mtdeimiUtor of the Enghah elas- 
eics. With tho docility and tbo rapid appreciation of 
geniue, Haropni loatautly accepted and with as little de- 
lay M poMihle acted upon tbit auggestioo. Hineo It?5, 
abe baa wnttco, I bctieve, no copy ot veracs which codea- 
Toure tocoDCcal tbo eieluiivcly Indian source of ber 
loopiratjon .She apnoga from Uie very aotl of India; 

.« opmt, although it employa the EnglUh language aa 
Its vetiiole, baa no other tie with the \Veit. 

The 6«,t characteristic that we have to note in 
regard to Mrs. Sarojini's terse is theprcdomiDanco 
of the lyric element lu them. Her poems aro mostly 

ebort ewallow-llight of song." Some are full of 
the rapture of Spring, Some lend us into a world 
of inner eratacy and spiritual emotion. Others 
are quivering with the passion of love. Some 
others Irad xa with eager hands into tho heaven of 
laj. , lamim.,, p„i, Tha lyric appeal 
aad ..Onacrful aad full ot tha magic of melody. 
Ihafollomog eong entitled Th, m, „/ Prinju 
X,b «»..t ism Dico Vmito h.s a 

muMcand sweetnessall its own. ’ 

Bend r«Ui thei?f»^S hkeT,‘^i“' 
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Or if perchance aonie perfumed tresa 
Ro looaened to the wind’s caress. 

The honeyed hyacinths complain, 

And languish in a aweet distress. 

And, when 1 pause still groves ntnong, 
(Such loveliness is mine) » throng 
Of nightingales awake and strain 
Their souls into a <iQivering song. 


Their souls into a <iQiveruig boi.s- 
Th. I<.llo"i"B Spring lyric ho n taunt, nga.vent- 
ness and exquisite metrical charm. 

Bpringtinw, O Sprlngllin., ,.h.l U joor 

Vfatohi^ tho petals of gladness unclose . 
Bpringtime, O Springtime, what 

S.roo t. ol drligU in lU. helot Ih. .nrth f 
The deep Teligioua emotion that abides m Ae 
' poem ro a BxMha on a Lotui has a noble 

aud uplifting effect. The opening atauta is as 
foUOWBl 

Lord Duddha, on Ihy Lotus-throne, 

With praying eyes and hands elate, 


^Ylth praying eyes anu 

What mystic rapure dost thou own, 
immutable and uUmato . 

What peace, n'nratished of ourUeo, 

Afiuinilate from the world of men c 
Here la a perfect love lyric. 

Covet mine eyes, O my L®**' . 

Hioe eyes that aro weary of bliss 

\a of light that IS poignant and etrong, 

O silence my hps with a kiss, 
ily lips that are weary of song . 

Bbeltcr my aoul, O my Love I 
My soul Is bent low with the pain 

And the buiden of love, like the graco 

Of a Dower that IS emitten with rain , 

Oh aheltct my sou* , - , 

Ab ei-nificunt and valuable as this wonderful 

i^oiSho j how fully sho j' has 

heart from the day when h.s eyes 

Wulitul earth till his eyes are closed by me 

The followin'' sunax from her poem In J miw of 
Tto,;,”.., ta -ell .ppr.ci.t,a b;tl,o» wl.«to.. 

had an insight into the sweet and gracious w ys 
and habits of Indian maidens : 


AKokila called from a Henna spray: 

Lira t Liree ! Lira ! Lirce/ 

' Hasten maidens, hasten away 

To gather tho leaves of the Henna tree. 

The tilka's red for the brow of a bride, 

And betcl-nufa red for lips that are aweet ; 

Out. for hly-hko Ungers and feet, 

Tho rod, the red of tho Henna-tree. 

The grace of the following lines from her 
Indian Love Song is unique and wonderful: 
like a serpent to tho calling voice of flutes, 

Glides my heart into thy Angers, O my love . 

Liketho perfumoin thepetaUofsMse, 

Hides thy heart within my bosom, 0 my love 1 
Her poem entitled A Cradle Song has an in* 
imitable appropriateness and sweetness. Wo quote 
here only the first stanziof it ; 

From groves of spice, 

O'er fields of rice, 

Athward the lotus-stieam, 

1 bring for you 

Aghnt with dew ' 

A little lovely dream. 

We shall quote lastly the exquisite poem about 
i^utfes : 

Lamp of my life, thelips of death 

Have blown tlieo out with their audden breath, 

Naught ehall revive thy vanished spark 

Lot^ must 1 dwell io the living dark ? 


Tree’of toy life, death’s cruel fo< . 

Hath crushed thee down to thy hidden root. 

Naught stall restore tl.y glory fled ..... 

Shall the blossom live when the tree is dead r 
Life of my life, Death’s bitter sword 
Hath severed ua like a broken word, 

Rentue intwain whoarebutone... 

Bball the flesh survive when the soul is gone t 
AiioUier trait that we must note in lira. Saro- 
jioi’s IKietical nature is her subtle perception of 
delicate and evanescent shades of feeling and 
ecsiBcy and the rendering of such emotions in 
verses that have a magic vagueness and sweetness 
and seem to allow us to have a peep’through 

Magie casement opciaog on the foam 

Of perilous sees in fairy lands forlorn. 

The followingcouplets from Ilumayun to Zohe- 
ida suggest a sweet mystical side of the passion 
of love : 

You haunt my waking like a dream, my slumber 
like a moon. 

Pervade mo like a musky scent, possess me like a 
tune. 

Shall any foolish veil diTido ray longing from my 

bliss ? 

Shall any fragile enrtain hide your beauty from 
• inykiss? 

What war is this of Thu and lit ? Give o’er the 

wanton strife. 
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Tlie winfli in- danpinR In the fornt tpmpl**. 

.\nd iwooning Kt tlic lio'y feet of 
in tl'o »ilPnro tnyitlc Toioes «inp. 

And ptko tho godt tlipie Ineento-olTcrinf*. 

There ero bo>kutirti] InstAnci'H of nppro|vriii*e 
and attractivo Indian imigpry everywliero in her 
P''«m8 but we ehall content oureelvce with th® 
following in thi^ eicctcb : 
liO 1 ho aeci, 

Lika a itringe, fated hrldn aa yet unknown. 

Ilia timid fiit’iio liirinkiiiR thrro atone, 

Ueneatb her marrlagO'Teil of injrateriea. 


Mrt. fiarojini ha* not given ua beantiftil poem* 
in blank verso or in the aoi.net form. Nor hai 
ehe writtcij any poems of conaMernblo length. 
If ehe will take tiji WDik on tlicfo line* and apply 
to them her imagination *o richly stored with 
beautiful coficfptiotia, no plaatic, and ao original, 
wo have no donht that she will be able to give 
to the world work* of enduring charm and power 
and l>e a light and an inapiration to laen and 
teomen everywhero in the world. 

rojfcu'sici’c. 


We do not think that it would lie out of pUco 
if we examine hero the liniitationa of Mr*. Haro- 
jini'a art so far na can he gathered from her pub- 
lished poem* and to suggest that nho ahoiild give 
us works of beauty in new forma and on now 
poetic subjocts which have not yet been attempted 
by her. Her new and emotional renderings of 
the great and inspiring legends of the past are not 
simple or natural or In harmony with the moat 
Intimate Indian sentiment on the matter. Tho 
following la an extract from her poem DamayanU 
to Xala ou lh« Hour of I’xilt. 

O King, thy Kingdom who from thee can wteelf 
What tats snail dare uncrown thco from this breast, 
Ogod-bnrn lover, whom my love doth gird 
And armoitr with Impregnahla delight 
Of ilope'e trlorephant keen llame-carvcn snord ? 

If we compare this with the second part of 
Kalidasa's Meghaduta or Sita’s Message to her 
beloved from tho Asoka forest we can well real- 
ise how in spite of gorgeous diction and imagery 
Mrs. Sarojini'e poem is not real in tone or senti- 
ment and is full of mingled reminiscences from 
the West — from the ideals of chivalry, from mo- 
dern poela like Eric blackay who speaks of lover 
as having been 

Crowned with a I.iee and sceptred with a joy 
ilfrs. SarojVni may- Aavo intencferf tdeee 
modern renderings of old legends not to be 
entirely anlique in spirit but we should remember 
that such rendetines are not like the English 
renderings of Greek legends or modern renderinga 
of the maditeval tales of chivalry. Ihess refer 
to dead ideals and have to be vitalised by modem 
conceptions. Tennjson’s Jdyll* of tht King are 
the most famous illustration of this method. 
But the ideals embodied in the glorious events of 
India’s past ere yet living ideala. It is iv great 
task to embody the highest aspects of these ideals 
itv noble verse and we wish that Mrs, Saro|ini 


Taken all in all Mr*. Kirojiui i* tho mc«t gifted 
pootof our century in India, Hhs has not merely 
“ the visiot) Ai.il the ilesirn” of a poet, but ha* the 
voice of a great Ringer and i* a magician in the 
realm of word* and emotions creating new world* 
of thought and fpoting. Slioiaoneof tbosa poets 
Whore thoDgliti corich the blood of (he world. 


and who lead mankind by the force of their emo- 
tional appeal to higher atagox of aspiration and 
achiovement. It la the expectation and prayer of 
all of u« who are her countrymen that ahe will 
live long and giro ua works of beauty that wilt en- 
dure for over and thrill ua with new and elevating 
emotion*. We shall conclude this sketch by quot- 
ing a poem on Mrs. Barojini that appeared eome- 
time ago in the pages of T/i« Indian Jitvlev. 


Thoo sweetest amger of our day, 

Well-Tcriod »n song-crift of the West I 
Ah* aing thy bright enchanting lay 

In tresli anil wondrous beauty drest 
Crowned with the roses of thy rhymes 
And thy fair lotuses of song, 

Our India 'mid her sister climes 

Bhiaes like the moon her stars among. 

Thy thoughfa Sglow with fancy's light. 

Thy fancy sobered by thy thought, 

Thou singest Love'a compelling might. 

And for its triumphs thou hast fought. 
Thou mingtest in melodious verse 
xvi»?’il® warmth and glow of Es.tccn thought 
”«h that new speech, direct and tone. 

Which England'a mighty sons have taught 
Oor atmosphere of fact and prosa 
Tt modern ilaunUd soullesincss 

Hath left untouched thy soul's brightVoee. 

Its perfuAo and its loreliness. 

Oh Queen of all our minstrel thiong* 

Tour forth thy bright inspired song 
For our loved land’s undying fSmcl 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SRI tiUOHWHCHlRt#. 


MU. S. 8URB.\ UAU, M. A, 


ll' TIEUE are three great rchoola of V^anU 
fl/ that came to be successively esUbliKhed by 
t three great thinkers of S.mthern India. 
The latest of them was Sri Madhwacharya. 
lU institutes a comparative study of 
nnd oldest anlhorities, and mterprcls them in the 
light of sound logic, giving full value to the 
intornHl evidence befoie he arrives at hie conclu- 
sions. This featmo gives the study of Sri 
MadhwaV works a historical importance m throw- 
ing light either on a very eaily stage, or on difTer- 
ent stage-*, of philosophical thinking. 

THE IStrLUEJlCKS IN THE COUNTIIT. 

When he c.me lorwer-l e. e new interpreter ot 

the Vedns V.Jenln Suiree in 'he mi'Ule “ 
the twellth century, the country wee ce n.n l.ed 
with the etuAy ol the S 

Tl.e nroreilinf etudy, however, hed not much 
inletlereJ will, the erysUllieeil rehsiojie behete 
emi preclicee. The tclieimii end phil «ophic«l 
literal, ire lerjely ecn.ieted ol d,»lect,c., and 
nolomim, lull ot rophietry, mosliy wr,tUn 3n the 
old atylo. Oreat etudilion wee olUn diepley™ 
to conlound the ordinary thinker, wb,cl, f,llr<l 
the maeses with wonderand hl,nd admtrauon. So, 
when ho bceon to urge hie elrong obj.chone 
to 11,0 view, of older ioterpr.ter, h. wa, 
ch.llonged to expound the trne Aed,r PI„lo- 
Sonhr. and ho choro to pre.ent h,e v,ewa by 
mLi^. ot .luolelion. from -vo.te wh,ch were, 
at the lime, admitted to ha groat author.'.ee, 
eod by m«.ne of the Logic rocognrwA hj I'”' 
aulhciiliee, rir , the V.d.e, Paneberatre, It,l,a.., 
aad Ur.hmatarke, to which H-t conetanl reterenco 
is civen in his work-" 


TUB scorE or rnn rArr-a 
Tim- wo see tliat ho does not claim sny crigi- 
n.Utv on his part for tlm system. He comes for- 
ward only ee an otihodoa inlorpreler nf-'n”)""" 
which 11,0 Ural, m>S.,t,ee ere inlna.W lo Lech. 
A lorcignrrilic justly ol»..ree .that Ih' 

ot riulcophy taught by S" Medhwach j. 
docs not seem to commend it-elf F.^ 

beea'isn thrv are prejudired by the name I>iwlis- 
tie ?h. 1 osophy‘. which, ho Hunks is • 

and tiiak, it properly presented, it will find m 
10 


readets in the world than any other. Accordingly, 
it ia purpoeed to aketch bore, a very gencrnl v,e,r 
ot the cardinal principles and ol the general conrea 
ot reasoning employed to maintain them, 
miLosornY defined. 

Now, wisdom cannot be what it is if it did not 
imply invariable reference to ‘ J’/pC^I’/fi'orreality 
or fads i*. to things as such and as they a.-e 
in tho given placa and timo. For the purposes of tho 
present paper, philosophy may be taken to mean : 
(l\ A Bystem of knowledge always having referenco 
Xo Truth, that is things as they are both in their 
gross forms and in their subtle and ultimate state; 
and (II) A system of teaching or writing which is 
devoted to investigation into the nature of things as 
a means of attaining to such a knowledge of Truth. 

The Ach.arya first tells us that ‘ Truth ' is insepar- 
able from things that are true. Accordingly, his oys- 
tem deals with the ultimate and meat general ques- 
tion, what things are fundamentally true, why they 
ehonid be accepted ns such, what relations do 
subsist and can be logically conceived to subsist 

or maintained, on nuthority, between the funda- 

menUls, or between them and their prodnetB, or 
between the several products. 

A reasoned and general system of religion of 
any etability roust stand on n worthyphilosophical 
view of all tbe related things in the range of 
knowletlge. It is therefore, of great advan- 
tage at the very threshold to give or receive the 
warning th.st, al every step, we should be careful 
not to jump out of the only ground en which wo 
can possibly stand. 

KNOWLEOaE; ITS HEIiATITITT. 

Now then, the enquiry starts naturally with a 
survey of that fiindamontil ground, namely 
Thoiiwht or Knowledge. Only on this avail- 
able "ground, Sri Madhwa rests his philo- 
sophy ss welt as his religion. Thought or 
Knowledge, whether it is the experience of common 
parlance or some osentlal property, of some 
RiibatratuTD, or that substwice itself, it cannot be 
what it is or must be, when the Knower 
and tho Known correlated to Thought are 
denied, or are .not admitted; for such den-. 
ial rtnnot cense to be self-destructive. Tims, 
in tho AcharyaV system, coiisiatenc/ rules and 
exercises a sovereign power over nil Thought, and 
its rorrclstives, and must therefore commend iteetf 
to all these that respect the Laws of Thinking. 

TUB VKDAS AND IXIOIC. 

In his view, tho Vedas are the representa- 
tives (in sound) ol the ideas of alt times, and he 
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Here isan cxqulstto stanix from Tht Vancttf J^tt, 
•IhB «h«5q and «\umU««, 

It itir* and iluepa a>;iin 

l\u»Vi, It waken and vtpepn and iHurmuea 
Ijiko a woman’f Iicart in pain ; 

Now it liu^Ua and call* and coaxw, 

Lika a lovor In Uio nijslit. 

Now It parta with auddcn lonRlBp, 

Now it loba with apcnt delight. 

IherB are tiurotTOws Hngto Un«fl and at\ntt« 
scattered throughout her poema tljat thriU ua with 
new and iDjBlieal, hut true and aincere, render- 
inga of sweet and noble omutiune. The following 
nro hut a few of them : 

wiiie wind \ie» aeleep in tiib arrna of the dawn )>Ve 
a child that haa cried all night." 


Only to girdle a glrl'i dark 

Vour (iagrani hearts are uncurled; 

OoU togailand the rernal t/reexce 
Vour (ragite atart are unf ui led. 

You inake no toait In your purpoielcaa beauty 
To lerre or profit the vrorid. 

Yet, '»!« of you Uiro’ the moonlit agea 
That malorns and minatrcia dog. 

And lay jour tuda on the great Rod’a attar, 

O radiant ItonorDa that fling 

Your rich, volaptuoui.tnagieal perfutno 
To raiiah the wlnde of Bpriog. 

The following parsigo ia cquall/ beautiful and 
illustrative of lv«r altitude towards nature. It 
ia from her poem on /’e$lacy. 


“Thread with mellow laughter the petals otdellghi.” 

But in the deaoUlo hour of midnight, when 
An ecatacy of starry ailcnco aleepa 
On the still Dionntains and tlio soundless deeps, 

And my soul iiungers tor thy rolce, O, then. 

Lose, like tho maglo of wild mctodies. 

Let thy soul answer raino across the acas ! “ 

Tho fragrant poace of the twilight's breath. 

And the mystio silence tlist meo call death." 

“ReriTe me, 1 pray, with the ruaaicsl nectar that 
dwells in tho llewcr of thy kiss. ' 

“ 0 bushed tlie eager feet that knew the atcep 
And lotricato ways of ecstasy and sighs ' 

And dumb with alieo slumber, dm and deep, 

Tho living heart that was loro's paradise." 

“Alone, O Lore.l bresattbo shimmering wares, 

The changing tides of life's familiar streams, 

AVide seas of hope, swift riseri of desire. 

The moon-cnchantcd estuary of drcsois. 

Dut no compassionate wind or comforting star 
Brings me sweet word of tliino abiding place. — 

In wbat predestined hour of joy or tears 
Bhall 1 attain the sanctuary of thy facoy” 
“tThattcnderecstacy of prarerand praiso « 

Of lyric Cower of my impassioned daya 7" 

“ But now, In the mcmoried diisk you acem 
The glimmering ghosta of a bygone dream." 

MTe might quote many more lines and stanzas 
hut have to stop with tho ahovo in this sketch lent 
it should outgrow all reneonable honoda of space* 
The next aspect of Mrs. Sarojini’s poetry that 
deserves consideration ia the character ol her i»»* 
ture poetry. To her, nature does not convey |n- 
communicahle messages of peace and joy andint>er' 
illumination. Nature is to her wbnt it was to 
Tennyson — a background for the portraituro of 
human emotions. Hut the ecstacy of the hei^rt 
that wakes into being at the sight of the lovelt* 
ness of the world ia beautifully expressed in wofda 
that thrill with a passion of liappinees in Mtw, 


Bhall we in the midtt of fife's esrjulsilo chorus 
Itememlicrour grief, 

O heart, when the rsptureus season Is^ o'er us 
Of blossom and leaf ? 

Uiolr joy from the birds and tho strea»s let us borrow, 
O heart I let us sing, , 

The years are before us for weeping and sorrow...... 

7'owfap it is Spring I 

Oao of the (Scat pisnsing and fioblo ch&rscter* 
isticaofMro. Birojini’n poetry in the paMionete 
love of oor beloved motherland that tbrobi Ib 
tUem. At a time when tho inhabitants of thin land 
oro filed by the idea of a happy and united 
motherland — of India crowned with the Ilimala* 
yaa and with her Ictua (evt washed by the adoring 
ocean, it would bo an anomaly if the oio*t gifted 
p«v*t of the age should not feel the passion of love 
of India in her ho.-irt and give it tuneful and up* 
lifting utterance. Tho following poem To Ittdia 
is worth quoting and remembering: 

O young through all thy immemorial years f 
Rise, Mother, rise, regcncrato from tby gloam. 

And, like a brido high*mated with tho spheres, 

Beget new glories from thy ageleas wotnbl 
Tho nations that in fettered darkness weep 
Crave thee to lead theui where great momiogs 

break. 

Mother, O Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep? 
Arise and answer for thy children’s sskol 

Thy futuro cslls thoo with a miaifold sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast ; 
tVaken, O slumbering Mother mod be crowned, 
tVbo oneo wore Cmpreis of the Sovereign Past. 

Another excellent trait of her poetry is the high 
exalted view eketchra of the function of poesy 
in life. She has an nsaured boUef in the poot’a 
great miwion in this world. In her poem en- 
titled In the foreU the eaye : 
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□at soon TTO must rise, O my hesrt, we mast 

wsnder egstn 

Into the warotthe world and the strife of the throng; 
Let ns rise, 0 my hesrt, let us gather tho dreams _ 
that remain, 

TTe will conquer tho sorrow of life with the sorrow 
. of song. 

Again, she sings in Tht Fairy Jilt of Jnnjera: 
There brire hearts earry the sword of battle, 

*Tis mine to carry the banner of song, 

The solace of faith to the lips that falter. 

The sDCcour of hope to tho bands tliat fail. 

The tidings of joy when Peace shall triumph, 

TThen Truth shall conquer and Lore prerail. 

. Having considered thus far the qunlitieaot 
Mrs. Sarojini’s poetic natter and her poetic ideals, 
weahall proceed to consider the qualities of her 
poetic fottu. ,Tha first quality that deserves nut 
attention is rrhat has been stated prominently in 
Arthur Symons' Introduction to TAa Golden Thres- 
hold as the "bird'like quality of song." There 
is a thorough air nf naturalness, freedom, and de- 
light about her eongs And lyrics. She seeres to bo 

Sailing with aupremo dominion 
Through tho azure deep of sir, 
and It seems as if 

With her oleir keen jeyenee 
Languor cannot bo. « 

The following stanza from bar poem entitfed 
To My Fairy Faueles seems to embody her Kpirit’s 
soaring into a higher heaven of thought and feel- 
iog than is given to others : 

Kay, no longer I may hold you, 

In my ipiriti' soft careesoi', 

Not like lotus leavo* enfold yon 
In the tangles ot inr tieases. 

Fairr lancieii, fly away I 

To the white claud.wildorneseee, 

Fly away I 

The next characferisiic of her poetic style that 
diservea to be noted is her exquisite melody of 
rhythm and consiimmate niastery of metrical 
form. She has erieil many meties and has succeed' 
ed in all of tliein. One of her favourite metrical 
deviVes is the intioductton of anspscstic feet in 
the middle of iambic tiieasurca. To do ibis aoccess- 
fully one should have an unerring eat for the finest 
cadences and harmonies of Urguage, This device 
enables her to give a lilt to her eong, and a quick- 
ness of movement, that are exquisitely melodious 
arid deJigblful to trained ears. The fonowiDgfs 
an excellent example of her method : — 


Our Uys are of cities whoeo lustra is shed 
The laughter and beauty ot women lone dead 
The sword of old hatUes, the crown of old kince. 
And nappy and simple and sorrowful thioga. 


Her mastery of ever complex and I^ng metrical 
structures is apparent from her poem as The 
Indian'Danetit. We quote here only one stranza 

from it. ‘ 

Tho scents of red roses and sandalwood ilutter 
and die in the maze ot their gem tangled hair, 

And smiles are entwining like msgicil serpents the 
poppies of lips that are opiate-sneet ; 

Their glittering garments of purple are burning like 
tremulous dawns in the quivering air. 

And exquisite, subtle and stow sre the tinkle and 
tread of their rhythmical and slumbor-soft feet. 

8h« has not attcmpteil much in blank verse or 
in the fionnet form as yet. But her poems exhibit 
ft marvellous melody and rhythtDic.i! grace, and 
cling to the mind long after they aro read, 

Like memory of music fled 
like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear and yet dearer for its mystery. 

Farther, we sboutd have an adequate recogni- 
tion of her jewelled beauty of phraer, and her sub- 
tle iDsgic ot imsginativQ terupernment that makes 
her illuminate by a single fiish of epithet a 
world of new ideas and feelings And unfamiliar 
relations between familiar things and spiritual 
meanings and joys in fvets which convey no mes- 
sages to ordinary ears. A few illuatrations of her 
illumtoaiitig epithets and ideas are given below — 


“She sways like a flower in tho wind of our song” 
“Td tho koil-liaunted rivet.isles whera lotus lilies 
glisten ’’ 

“Of bridsl-songs and cradle-songs and sandal-scent- 
od Jeisuro ” 

“Your ancient forests hosrd and hold 
The legends of their centuried sleep ’’ 

“An eesUey of starry eiJence sleepy . 

On the still mountains and the soundless deeps " 
“And faith that dreams of a tarrying morn, ,, 
The fragrant peace o{ tho twilight’s breath " 

“The moonlese vigils of her lonely night” 

“ Waged dreams that blow their golden clarion,’ 

And hopo that conquers immemorial hate ” 
“Fireflies weaving aerial dances 
In fragile rhythms of flickering gold." 


Another characteristic of Jlfrs. Sarojini'g poetic 
style that has to bo noted is the exclusively 
Indian cliATacter of the imagery and sentiment 
that pervade her poems. Her poems are full of 
beautiful reminiecences from ancient poetry and 
legendf, and references to the beautiful customs 
and habits that rule Indian modes o! thom^ktacd 
eclion. The followingis an admirable illustration of 
this aspect of her gerius. It is from her pcem Zei7». 

A cmU mart on the arare brows of Heaven, 

toe golden moon burns sacred, solemn, bright, 
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TUB NATUKE OF THE VrORD AS fcVlDKSCE. 

Tlie nutlioritavivenesdof the Word or Testimoiiy 
\na a peeuli ir Hi;;mGciHic0 and requires a apccial 
eUort of tlw mud-irn mind to perceive tlie force of 
ndiiiitting it na bitch. 

Sibd-i 01 Tvhtiniony may, for nil piartical pur- 
pnxea, be suppoied a lecoid, rather a fwaiHiteut 
exponeiit, of idu im (etern il or othoi-, afi Iho c iso may 
be), winch, not being within the tango of ow 
s^iiso expeiience, ate skill convei’cti tons by the 
power of the Word. 

VALIDITY OF KSOWLl.DtlE. 

If a certain item of Bonso-perception is indis- 
putably correct and valid, it would then be int- 
poe^ibU to accept as valid a st.-itrinent contradic- 
ting that. Moreover, our underetanding of the 
language is generally based on our eense experience 
and only through thN, language cm help us to 
conceive things and facts, when these ate bo* 
yond (be range of direct obiervxtion or of fnfer- 
once. Thus the Acharya recogiiivjs the impor- 
tance of tiei se-l’erccption as the Grat oi>eiiing 
of IbegitvM of Kii>w|edge to be ac<pured thiuugh 
oUar means than ssU-iotuition. In huoiaii nature, 
itktuitioP, though the very basis, ts yet limit- 
ed in ineriy respects in (he case of (ho souls. 

Ihe next point to he constintly borne m mind 
m that, if eriiBo-porcaption furnishes facta on 
ivhicli tlie process of reisooing priioirily depends, 
tho Word dvies it on a Utger Male in reUtion tu 
what insy tio beyond the range of uur eooses. 
Ifuithev I’radyref.rfirt nor Stildft (Word) can ho 
treated AS a variety of /n/siencs, since the proce-acs 
involved in this ate not required in the other two. 

OBJeCTIVB RCiLlTY. 

From what has been mid ieie clear thattho 
theory of knowledge as maintained here implies 
objective existence and reality cf things, facte, or 
aspects in relation to the Sell as the knower. 
Then the reality of such objective existence or 
aspect ia the Rmt of the pbilosophtcnl points to bo 
considered. From the loglial conception of n 
fact or Reality, there is no necessity for supposing 
that whatever ia not eternal or unchanging cannot 
bo Truth or reality or fact. Even a phenomenon 
that may last for a single moment is a fac^, and 
tho perception thereof as a phenomenon is a true 
and correct perception. In the first place, know- 
ledge generally implies an object as existing out 
of itself. With reference to Buch an obj-^ the 
primary notion take-s the form it is a thing," 
taore correctly, " i( is” (the positive). The ootim 


‘ if is «of ' (the negative), surely deponds upon tho 
priuiiry posilivo notion ‘if is'; for without this 
loference, the second notion does not arise. Ifenco 
we have a practical definition: — That with refer- 
ence to which tho notion ‘if is not’ cannot 
pifinarily arise at alt times oi' at all places, 
coostitutes the existence nf a thing. 

When n perception iiiises of the knowing Self 
or of anything else, its existence is implied 
in the very first apprehension, ns also the 
reality or validity of the npprehonsioii. It 
in certain cases, tiie peiception happens to bo at 
variance with the facts implied in it, and it is to 
be given up .ts false, some other perception, at 
least, that which pruvos tho preceding to be a 
mistake, must certainly claim this reality and 
Validity ; otherwise, every notion would have to 
l>e given up as a mistake without proof— a posi- 
tion that cannot savo one from Belf*contradictioD. 

nncDA on DirrERBSCB. 

Furthei, the ideas of distinction cannot bo 
acooutiled for, so long as no intrinsic essential 
prculiarities/tr» admitted in tbs things theosslves 
which are umnected es causes with the several 
notions. Therefore, the Achaiya bolds that 
iu the pro/jer exsn-ue of the senses and faculties 
all the appiehoneions or notions are ’representa- 
tives of Truth. Hence, the UQ-ftopeached 
notions implying relations ptove difference to 
bo a truth whether it is in things or aspects. 
This is the next most fundamental principle. 

DirreBENCE— WnETOER cosyxntiosal. 

Could we not dispose of the nutionof diOerence as 
coDveiitional? We cannot; for if a certain distinction 
be Called conventional, it does not mean it is false. 
We have the ordinary distinction as positive and 
negative. In the ordinary acceptation, it cannot be 
proved absolutely unreal. It does not cease to be, 
even if we use the terms in a di&erent order. 
Wherein has convention its own origin ? It is not 
possible to conceive that mere convention could 
make the distinction which is not. On the other 
hand, when distinction already exists, convention 
stepa in in the use of the term or of any such mark 
to denote tho distinctness and thereby to help 
memory and further thought, and facilitate 
commuaicalioo. So the term is conventional 
and it may not matter whether this term or 
that is appropriated to denote this Or that aspect 
or thing of those under consideration. Such 
terms either need not be unreal. Nothing 
txiuW be found to prove that things causing the 
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is in a state of un3-iy _ « • 

thorough underatindiiig ° g,i 

IW. governing «... un.lM.robl. « nlo- I ^ 

view «.. cxper.onm. oI the wo.ia 
So „ irrnfnUbl. I.ol. fb.ir 

ho Th. diffsronl conJilion. ol m'" """t ll.ero 


in ,ubatonco», grosi " \,| „..intellig™t 

rest. For lo.tanco, I ^ 

„oltnrtoben.,okinJ ol.ub.b. 

absolutely homogeneous and o y l reKoects 

•lilTertnt proportions oi by tlis dil J 
f„.co working upon it, jiTl" 

the principle is BBSiimeil to bo tbo 
aulMtance absdutfhj homojmeoM. . j y 

hand, different principles or even P'^^Uculars may 
have such prevailing kindred natme as f 

to bo considered under one class t°y™^ ^ 
rally homogeneous heap or mass^ Ih y 

tl.« rfasiOrati'." “ n»«.'rtn..nl .n‘“ E P 
closi doe. not ..rresiitnto tho rocognit.o.i of n .nb 
otanco in aeiural to bo obsointoly irionbcnl oilher 
in on” Mily o, q...llly, e»op‘ P“'''P» * v“ . 

thou'dit or fo. cod rxj’retsioii or by regarding Ibing 

in l«,.ncb nn.Ur prcobor con.l;«oo.or hg^btl^undor 

.nob conditions imagined or ^ 

»,i..bt eil.ibil . similar form of v.rtne, but this 
„mol prove tl.M their diCi.rent.stiog ''1'*“'“ "“ 
not at all. Ilenco pra/.rili or uoinlolligcnt 
(nhich is tlie pliy.icsl matter o! tlio modern or 
tU. n.steti.li.t.0 science, lit to bo we.ghod or »o«- 
Ivsed. or treated in over eo many waye), wlijch m 
ooojunctien with a force or loroee may ™™“ F 
1,11 into combi..aliooe of its own PJ'”; 

ciples, and according to proportione, yield dlltoont 
.swosiiiiAta U nhilosoiihically and logic* 


iherlfove a true unde^tiod 
the world and its Autlior, and of their true 
T ^ L he savs Gradually leads to the direct cog- 
nition of the L^rd and Ills Orace towards the 
desired Salvation. 

slirtM OI. rnrsicii. snosrssco, 

^ ide; o' to i.”" 

‘.'i “?,.„y ’ in oJnlradislinotion to th, 

,„d It „ „g, i,. Tlint ides, w. 

mo,i nimit 'is celled lorll, by some lore, of 

5S=isl2lS 

■ SoitSSTiiv. 

toy may in th.m.clve. be, do point to d.ffereooo 


ciples, and according to proportione, yield om«eoc 
and nsetul products, is pbilomphica ly “»d l»g.o- 
slly conceived to be ene, t e , one Inid of subeteoc , 
from the ruling common characteristjo of bevig 
$-ihjttlCotiiodificaiion. When this is thus found 
to bo one distinct naturr, another by vutue of what 
the eame uudon, tending implies must be admitted 
SM exhibiting a diffeient set of characteristics, ihe 
mental and moral phenomena refuse to be 
resolved into that modifiable ponderous physical 
substance ; for, supposing for a moment that they 
could be so resolved, it would then be the absolute 
annihilation or denial of the mental and rooral 
nature as having really no causal or germinal ex- 
istence. The difficulty of taking up such a posi- 
tion being BO evident, son. o have found it easier 
and more agreeable to hold that nil physical mat- 
ter or phenomena, if at all, exist only in idea and 
mi»ht be resolved into ideA, which, must however, 
ultimately stand unrelated. Thus the two views 
are mutually exclusive, though both the sides ap- 
pear to be in actual combination, and heuce, in 
observation too,. 
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ibeseenthat (1) in thiseystem a upecial tignifi- 
cance is attached to I’uru^harlha tbe chief 
good, which the Intelligent being thiteU after to 
• attain ; (2) the means with which we are endowed 
and are working are not naturally discredited ; 

I (3) -that everything concrete or abstract 
‘.proved to be truth or proved inherent in the 
’ truth has a real value and purpose, (4) that 
Knowledge essential and experiential are both use* 
‘ful attributes of the limited Intelligent being (5) 
that tbe senses in their normal and sound condi- 
tion and the Eternal T'-atimony consistently inter- 
preted are the sources of all reliable knowledge; 
(D) that the limitations u( knowledge in the 6nite 
;tva is no impediment to obtaining a true percep. 
tion of the Absolute to tne necessary extent (7) 
that the attributes of the Absolute are as absolute 
’ as itself and are essentially the same so as not to 

• become its iimitatiors in any manner; (8) that 
' difleience or distinctnese is a characteristic of 

.everything, since anything that ia perceived is per- 
'Ceived to be distinct from everything, either 
.generally or epscUUy ; (9) that the property of 
Parlieularily enables us to abstract tbe various 
aspects of one tod the same thing and to speak of 
them as separate things while the identity of the 
thing is not interfered with ; (10) that on tbe 
strength of the only reliable evidence vouchsafed 
to us absolute identity of all that appear different 
.ceases to be accopttbU', (11) that the three kinds ’ 
.of entities are the least to which all the pbeno- 
niena can possibly be reduced, and they cannot be 
'fewer to afford a consistent esplanaiion ; and (12) 
that the pkilosopbtci] dignity of oneness of all is 
questioned on the strength of evidence ae tested 
. by logic, and, inspite of various analogies and 
grand scientiCc enquiries, that oneness hoped 

• jfor in the end would only stand in inexplicable 

destitution of purpose, either in the hegmring or 
.atf rie ojnei’usion. <7iiiy eucii of the pomte have 
been .touched upon as are secessiry for the general 
reader .to have n clear idea of the distinctive 
character ' of ' Sri Madhwa's philosophical views. 
Many more points of sperial interest to a philoao- 
Vphical thinker or those necessary for showing the 
strength of the system to full advantage, or logical 
interpretations of the Upaniahad paa-ciges eeem- 
ing to contradict SrJ Madbvva'e views are beyond 
tbe scope of this sketch. 

. More than any other, the one feature that has 
been brought out is Sri Madhwa's contention that 
tbe validity of sense experienco cannot be totally 
impeached and the Srutis cannot be interpreted as 
contradicting either that experience or any psycho- 
logical law, that no transcendental positions con- 
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tradfctiBg them can be admissible. The rcaJis- 
tio view of tbe phenomenal world as well as 
of its positive causes expressed in the Rigveda 
(vide Mandalas II to VII) and the condemnation 
of tbe opposite view in the Bhagavad Gita (chap. 
xvi'8 &C-) afford an enormous strength to his 
psychological data. He tells us that in the par- 
ticulars cf a class the points of community in one 
are not identical with those in another, but they 
ere only two sets like each other. The points of 
difference equally foim the essence of each indivi- 
dual and thus the full contonts of a particular 
comprise i>oth the points of community and those 
of difference. If those are real, no reason can be 
<u^n why these alone should be thought unreal , 
Both being equally real as the essence of tha 
thing, he cannot see that mere difference in the 
essential nature betwean one and another could 
become the source of misery or defect. 

The cause of misery must be found in tha 
peculiarities of each jtva, or in some circum- 
stances such ss passions, all culminating in some 
ignorance or misapprehsnsioD, which cannot with 
any propriety be supposed to limit tbe Uolimited 
Intelligence, from which on the other haod, the 
limited intelligence cacinot without help rise to 
the realisation of a better and ever blessed state. 
Accordingly the SxUra^iara has shown how the 
gradation or difference' does not in any manner 
mar the sense of perfect blea>edness of the yivas 
in tbe heavenly kingdom. .Similarly tha 
known as £'a(vu, Rajas, and Tamas are those to be 
eschewed, hut not the qualities (i.e , the propertied) 
of wisdom, nobility, powerand such excellent and 
essential attributes which make the individual; 
for these cannoi go -at all. This 'is absolutely 
true of tbe Lord whom tbe ffunas of prakriti 
could never a'^sail. In fine the theory of Sri 
Madbwa comes forward to exhibit the truth on 
the 6aais that tbe causes of our moral aspiVatfona 
are absolutely real ; those conacious aspirations are 
equally real; and the realisation of those aspira- 
tions must be and is a gloriously absolute and 
conscious reality — a , position which alone ha 
thinks confers true dignify on a philosophical view. 
It must be e.Vifying to our understanding to 
conclude that the religious ahd moral laws should 
if at all, commend themselves for acceptance as 
resting upon such a background of philosophical 
positions full of consistent promise. In conclusion 
we shaU, with Sri Madbwa always praise the 
perfectly good and wise Lord and pray for a flood 
oHight which will ever discover the pure and 
simple truth to our limited yet unbewildered 
sense. 
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gcnce. Thu^ a grand purpose ia read through 
the change? that sr« produced to, and withdrawn 
from, the view of the jiva. When thua the 
principle of essential distinction is rec^ 
nised between the entities, the Evolution 
cannot be considered to have any pirlicular value 
with reterence to that Matter alone. Though 
this matter and the spiritual essence cannot In- 
come mixed up into a siilistancc of one nature or 
of a third nature, etill Matter dooa exist only for 
the usoa of tho other, and hence tlie Ptates of its 
gross evolution are intended to contribute to the 
subtle evolution of the light of understanding in 
the spiritual being whose essence does not thereby 
become modified. If then the course of evolution 
in Matter should depend upon the course that has 
to bo paased through by the spiritual being, and 
if the latter courre should be regulated by the 
peculiarities resting in the jira and consequently 
the line appointed by the guiding Omni®c»enc?, the 
course of Evolution cannot, and need not, bo as p»r* 
fectly straight and advancing only onwards na wo 
wouldhaveit, Thoprinciploboingto giveUte spirit* 
ual entity all tiio^o expeiiancca tliat may give 
the development nfeessary for tho attainment and 
thn Intelligent and intelligiblo realisation of the 
• final goal, and as it is to ho reached severally by 
those being*, the law of Evolution should bo taken 
to work AS modified by Karm*, which necessarily 
works in a s'gsig course. 

Ksoivf.FDOB arssvcva Ana wov asxavovs. 

Tho iiitclligent being must, by vi'rtuo of |la 
own es'i'inci’, know certain things directly, either 
its nwn aspects or other objects ever present to it. 
ThatHtoaay,itlns non sensnousknowfeilgp. Wlien 
we have rilled it limilod intelligence, tho non* 
peiiauous knowledge it has, though very neiea^ury, 
cannot bo very considcrsblo ; nor sbould the inis- 
tako bo mads that it possesses all tho required 
knowledge lithor ; on tho other hand It has essen- 
tially tho faculty to extend within cert-ain 
limiu tho sphere of its understanding by tho 
experioncea which the conditions nro intended to 
bring about, Tho non-fionsuous knowledge iv 
called su/.s/ii jiinu/* and tho S^lf constitutes by it- 
self the f'lculty of jn’re'ivijry iUrfetly, and 
henen it is srtKxhin. Tho details of non- 
sonsuoua Nnowledgo iio dormant in tho case 
of many souls, and in fact their attention is tnoro 
strongly drawn to sonsnoua prosontitions This 
state of the soul is deernhed as tavMorutnmU'i ; 
for while in that condition tho soul happens to bo 
engrossed with the passing cirrnmstances made 
sufiiciently attractive, why, in an over powering 
degree, though not, after all, without a purpose 


oven tijorein. That i«, the jiva i*. In the long 
run, expected to discover how forgetful ho has 
been of his own nature and of the Lord and other 
thingv of permanent and ftbsoJuto interest, which 
ho could realise only hy contrast, and by the 
disgust and dissatisfaclion he must feel and 
develop towards them. 

BtUSSRA OR dokdaoe:. 

The hondage or tho evident limitation by a body 
or bodies which appear to be the impediment to 
such realisation is by some regarded as only seem- 
ing or unreal ; it is said that the unreal seems to 
be real through Ignorance, ngxinst which di/ficul- 
ties have been already raised ; for they hold that, 
being iinreaf, the bondage can possibly vanish 
when tho veil of fgnornneo is raised, Sri 
Madhwa says that tho limited intclligenses nro 
in real bondage, since Ihoy nro eternal nnd 
ever capable of gome essential perception, 
dosiro, aod activity, which dilT-<r in ench both 
In kind nnd degree, nnd they are, therefore, 
naturally invsste-l like unto a secil with an tippro- 
priatn husk of n Ihtgntaretra, that is a subtle body 
of praLriti, wiiich is a reality distinct from the 
essence of the Intelligent being. When it is said 
that the bondage is real, it doss not menu it Is tho 
essential nature of the being. The Lard in 
His perfect wisdom, not nceording to our 
wisdom ngreeablo to our desires nnd wishes, 
institutes those real conditions of bondage; 
Ho also raises «? from their midst when the 
evolution of our nature is complete. Thus tho 
responsibility whftii the moral being must bear is 
not merely phonomenal, but boa a firm basis and 
significance, though not generally pirceivod by 
us — (vWe author’s summary of the 18th chapter 
of 'ha Gita) 

KARMA A}{D KNOWtKPai:. 


........ V. »/ujKeranna cneir 

conditions are thus concoivcd to be real, it is easy 
to sec that they havo to do Karma, that is to 
work SOM to gain th.at knowledge which should 
engender devotion to nnd Bociire tho gnee of 
Urahman. Directly from this position it is 
clearly wwn that tho prescribed Karma js tho 
means «f tho required knowledge which in its 
tnrf.purifi8.1 and exalted by devotion is tho im- 
mediato and most important step towards the 
goal Honco knowledge is auperior to Karma 
but they aro not antagonistic, whiel, might appear 
to be the COSO under poms ronfnsion of ideas 
The Karma spoken of in the foregoing para- 
graph a means to knowledge enjomoJ u^on the 

. BbouW necessarily perform. Again Karma is often 
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THE JEWS IN COCHIN. 

BY Ma A. I. SIMON. 


The «a.ent ot Ih. jew. o! Cochin (by 
“ Jews,” for the purpoBo of this article, I 
mean, the "white Jewa") to htalabar 
aat«B back from the begin, .i„g of Ol.rialian «. 
The Jews who are liring at preaent in Cochin 
bare no authentic recorJa of their own relating 
to their arrival and aeStlement in Malabar. Hie- 
toriansand travellers have suggeeted much earlier 
dates; for inslanco, (1) with Solomon’, Heel 
(Basnage) (2) through the Assyrian eaptivilv of 
the ten tribes (Valentine), (3) Ihrangh tho Baby. 
Ionian captivity (Haniltno), But, eccording Jo 
their own tradition, handed down from father to 
eon fragments of which had been reduced to 

d? “Oh after the destruction ot the 
econd temple byth.Eomans, and tliefinal d«,ol.. 
tion of Jerusalem, This date appear, to ba“o 
received confirmation from the local annal."! 
wen as from tho Jfahomedan historian, ot later 

They settled down in various parts of Malabar 

« th“.ftS "■ know.; 

at that time as Anjuvannom or ShingWy. Ood 
helped them *0 find favour in the eyes of tiie Em 
0 ™ ’'>>« teigned from O™ to 

?n fhi.'^ " “ '•'■em they wet. received 

m thie country with paternal love. They were 
there for nbout 300 years amntin « „= i ^ T" 
“neither they nor .b^rCSLr.Tnt " td 
t™" f'dVrf «‘.y enjoyed- peace .n'^'tnj."" 

M,t„;i..\^.T,ge^f„d.';"7;’nS'SrBr’ 

Vanraar, the then Ch»»n Vr. ' 

ealimalion^n which £ on" ■" "E™ hisb 

goeabl. and relptuble Li “.T (Z'uw^Si,: 
They fora, at the eame lime a v.l.i.'l,!.'. n ‘'f 
the eerviee, rendered by the Jew. t"„ti’, 


of their rolonizttion and to its ruler. They hVed 
in Cranganore in great prosperity for about a 
thousand years, under the jurisdiction of the 
Malabar Emperor; but no monuments, either 
literary or historical have survived thecatastro* 
phes that befell them in the XVI century. The 
trade was probably entirely in their ovn' bands 
which brought to them increased wealth, prestige 
end tnflaoneo. They also made many converts 
from tho natives of the country as ivell as from 
their slaves. 

They received m»ny reinforcements from those 
who left Europe and other parts of the world in 
conaequence of tho relentless persecution they 
experienced in those places. Among these were 
the sage R. Samuel, and his son the Levite R. 
Jndah— the Jewish Shakespeare— who bad come 
from Spain. 

The relatron between the Jews and other 
paoples in Oranganore, especially the Christians 
bore little or none of an undesirable nature. 
According to the second Syrian copperplates, a 
grant of land to build a churcli was made with 
the concurrence of the Jewish and Christian 
dynasties in Malabar— being appointed the 
joint-protectors of tha land and the* Church 
endowed. As pointed out by Rev. Owndert 
(J/airae yournal qf Ziieratitre and Seknee, 
April 1844), this proves the friendship that 
““‘‘‘I feet'^een tlie two cornmunities. 

The subsequent history of the Jews in Cran- 
ganore consists of a series of catastrophes which 
Jed to their complete* expatriation from that 
TOun.ry. The converts made by them increased 
in number and about the fourteenth century, 
became so very turbulent that they demanded 
.qu.lity Wilh the Jew. prop.., „■ ,,i 

Ae , cnneeqiienoe, s eeriou; fighl 
whieh the toi.l demraolion of the Jew. 

‘'■•kioely inlerven- 
nZh ’t Evioee, wlio brought th, 

■'"'"'’efbe ^-jorily of 
tbia revolt w * ‘"’.“"ivy. Simulfaricously with 
.bL, , ' eroe. omorg the J.we 

lb" Jrie "V.’"".''"’ ChietU,i,.,hipot 

kille/i£ ’’i ’’ ‘r' broil, er Joeeph 

“ole. of it" ’’“'■ffi lb. tbrono. Bot 
JbrK.ll™ v‘ P""ee. eupporleJ by 

evinged their f.tl.W’, Je.th 

Sr . v?.w Perk'P 

took into hi ° Pvevent further dieturbnnce, 

^ *'« P"" tAPJe lb, .dpiipi.intie,; 
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„! their prineipality. li'* 
of Orenganore had thos come to an <””1 

Elorrdepatted. Emigration of many Jovra to OMhm 

^ t resulted from these events, while 

Mahomedan hi.lori.n Zeemidoen. “ 

Otanganore, irith the ontiro approbation of the 
?amor“, ^olto death, great number of Jetrs 
and drove the reat to a village in the neighbour- 
hood To bring the Jeniah hiatory of Cranganoro 
to a close, tho Portuguese came “‘•™ 

XVI century and being accustomed “ ■'""'f “ “ 

ancient nation oppressed in Europe begaieto 

treat the remnant of the Z ^ 

cor. already in a .tat. 

escape the intolerance and bigotry of the Pairtu 
go..., '■ they, in a body, finally '*'» 
for Cochin in the memorable year 1565. 


for Oochin in tne memorauie - 

truclion of Oranganora the Jens 

leg lika tha deaoUtion of Jerusalem in miniature, 

* irOtSllhe Rajah, “ with a "i** 

hardly he understood" to use the «or<la of Sir 
Charles Lawaon, gave them a big piece of land 
tax-free ■ to build their houses and •/"•fS”* 
rthieh nas con.trocted in 1568 near one of the 
most celebrated temples in Ooehm 
Muttaachercy palace grounds, a tingle boundary 
wall separating the two places of worship. It IS 
in this psWe that the eorunatloo reromooy of the 
auccessire lUj.ha is celebrated and It is tn tbis 
temple that tha ruling Cbiefa have tu ""'•'■'P 
fore they ace installed nn the tuusnud Xh. tolera- 
tion that the Jews enjoyed here is simost jnron- 
eeivable when we compare the condition of their 
co-religioniets in other parta of the 

At this time the Portuguese also bad come to 
Oochin and bnllt a fort there. The r.Ulion of the 
with the B.j.h, with the real of 1“ 
and laatly with the Portngueao is bast dawnbed 
in ths words of Van Linachoten (who viaiMd Ooehm 
in 1581) in his Ilinerarinm 
and translated into English in J?58- H* “I”' 

“ Without Cochin, among the MalaborM, thera 
dwellelh also divers Moore that beliovu in Moho- 
m.t and many Jawes, that ar. very r.cu 
lire freely (without being hindered or impmrhed) 
for their ruligioo, as al.o the Mohom.lans, w.t^b 
their chnrehos which they '“'I “fl”.'"”,’ 

Brahmana likewise (which are the Spin us 

a” MaUbsre, itndi.nsjh.v. Ib.ir idol, aj^ 
houses of OiTolfl, which they ciUed Pngodes. Xb^ 
bree tttions doc Beverally mimtam) 


their Uwe« and ceromonios by tbemseWes, and 
live friendly (and quietly) together, 
policie and iostieo, each nation being of ^'"Ij 
^conosell, with his Nair. . which arc hi. genlil- 

men and nehiliti. 100 that when any occasion of 

importaoe. ia offered, then all those three naMna 
aaimhfe themselves togelher, wherein «>» R'”S 

potteth his trust Amongst the 

Indiaos tbeyhava thrir Churches, synagogues, 
and meanuitas wherein they use cetemomea accord- 
ing to thair l.w ; but in tha places (where the) 
Portiogalcs (iohabite aud govern), it is net pro- 
mitted unto them (to uso them) openly, neither to 
any Indian, although they have their family and 
dwelling houses and got their lirings and deal one 
with the other ; (but) eecrcotly in their bouses 
thay (may) doa what they will ; so that no man 
take j.ffoaca thereat : without the towns (and) 
wbero tho Portingalea have no commandment they 
may freely use and erterciiB their coremonies and 
fluperotitions, every one as Uketh him (b’8t)r 
without any roan to Ut or deny them : but if they 
be tvunde openlie (doing if) in the Portingalea 
townee (and iuriedictions), or that they have any 
point of Christian (ceremonies) mingled among 
(iheire), both men and women die for it, unless 
they turne unto the Christian faith as it often* 
ttmes bappenetb. Without the town of Cochin, 
wbete the King keepelh bis court: there the 
Jewesand Moores have free liberty to use their 
sects and ceremonies openlie, for there the'Jewes 
have (made and) built very fair stone houses and 
are rich merchants, and of the King of Cochins 
neervet Counsellers : there they have their 
synagogue with their Uebrue Bible and Moses 
Lawe, which I have had in my hand : they are 
most white of colour like men of Europe and have 
(many) faire women". 

Among the special privileges tha Jews enjoyed 
fkia t.ime were the eremotion from navinip the 


Among tne special privileges vue «;bw8 eiijoyea 
at this time were the exemption from paying the 
taxes “Muppara" and “CLatnakooli", on the 
properties they buy, in consideration of the copper 
plate grants made by the Ba jab’s ancestor Perumal. 
This concession lasted till 1783. The Bajab also 
appointed a chief among them with the title of 
“Mudaliar” (translated as ‘Colonel’ by John 

Debaro, and as'CapitanOj’or Captain in the ‘Noticias’ 

by Moses Paiva). “When the Dutch took possession 
Cochin in 1663 they met with the leading man 
amongst them vis, David. Levi (whose grand- 
father, according to the ‘Noticias dos Judeos de 
Cochin’, came from Germany), who was honoured 
by the Rajah with the title of Mudaliar. He had 
an official etaff given to him mounted with gold 
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Vven LordCmzon Beema to have heen \m- 

pi with th, S. ■ 

Jews eojovod in Cocb.n for m ret.ly to in 
address civen to him by the Jews he e.wd . 1 

aniov a toleration sitoilac to that wWcn > 

wo id ."joy “t™ y?” r 

wllh'tho tototif" "t tk" “ni»“"'‘y ““ 

«H the aaministrative details Avhieh conduce to 
tbe morM Er7'?h 

taWtooch.m lor th« benefit o! the ‘ 

So Utter do not ee.m to here token -le “ooh 
eannlogeo! the ioelitution «a expected, thong 
meny hove h»d their prim.ry edoc.tioi. m tl»t 
Bchool Encouregement wja nUo given in e 
■ 0,,,, by exemption from pnying eehooi f.ee.nnd in 
hthara bv Btipends and sehoUrshipa. 

• ? It ««y not hxvo been reelired th.t the J.ne, 

“being a race, independently of capital qua y 
!,r oiLenehip ore ns.nli.lly »on.rcb,e.l -nd 

1'^’^ rs ''’;erre'.o''n«,^^ 

Sriw Txti U i by ,gio.ng -P-l 
pr'hr. in their syn.gogun for Ibe K.J.l. oo .11 

■ "•X’lrooS/Kw.entb. .oierotionoftb. 

Jew. for eentiirie. in Ihi. Sl.te ond the 
£eil... pe...on‘io» o' “"'’.‘fX “ S 

that civilised country of Rasoia even >o tb^e -U«» 
lenlnry 1 Wli.t . eredit tor the It.J.h of Oocb'" I 
Petciv.l London (eutbor of ■■ Under ti.o Son ) is 
undoubtedly right nh.n he “‘y” 

were . lend of peece, it is here in Cochin. 

^ 

CIMEOS OF 180I4H GRIME.* 

s A BEVIBW 

BY MR K. R SIT\RA,MAN, DA. 

{Of lU UaC^raa 2’olice.) 

f HE rapid increase of interest in all 
'' ‘ concerning India which became markedly 
♦ manifest at the time of the visit of our 
beloved King-Emperor to this rounl^. to bo 
crowned in this ancient land, has einc e been show 

■ • “ Cameos of Indian Crime ” Bj H. J. A. Uerv^ . 
-London : SUnUy, Paul & Co. 


in. itself in voriotis r.ovol .nd unlooked-for direo- 
tions. Among the i.rg. output of recent booto 
relating to India and Indian topics, not the least 
Huresfing among those which may safely be 
clneaed na breaking altogether 
aonad«votedto Indian crimes and 
Vhat Mr, II. L. Adams began in 
years ago. Sir Edmund 0. Cos, late of the Bom- 
bay Police, has been ‘continuing in a senra of 
picturesque, well-written volumes, wt.ich oo"^«y 
oil the whole a sympathetic presentment of the 
teamysidft of the Indian as he is found in the 
western portion of the .vast peninsula The 
author of the book that forms the subject of this 

sketch, deals with tbs same topic, but the region 
f.om which be draws his le-sons and illustrations 
is the one with which we are more familiar, being 
largely our own Presidency. In these days when 
almost every one who claims to speak with autho- 
rity of this country, from experience varying in 
dwree from a few weeks to a life-time, wnether 
as tourist, globe-trotter, cold-we.ither visitor or 
miseionary, civil seivant, or journalist, deems IC 
hisduly to infiict a volume of his impressions or 
reminiscences for the delectation of bis ignorant 
countrymen, it need not come on us ase surprise 
that a retired official of the Telegraph Department 
should think fit to harangue and epin yarns about 
India’s criminals. But the feet amply explaina 
the phenomenon that there should be sueh a 
surprisingly detailed series of chrouiclisof small 
beeruniUr the pompous name which is given as 
the title of Ibe book. Under the heads of what 
in departmental parlance will be classed as grave 
ciiQie, to wit, murder, dacoity, robbery ic., a few 
instances of common cases, interesting neither in 
themeelvea nor as illustrating any special cbarac- 
teristicsor types, have been trotted out. Under 
the bead of house-thefts, petty-thefts &c. a lot of 
unilluminating experience gained by contact with 
servants and coolies, and menials of the lowest 
type, has been dignified into 'immortality in 
print. The other subjects treated in the book are 
the now well-worn themes of false evidence, 
anonymous letters, mendacity, impostors, fanati- 
cism, disloyalty, superstition, and so on. 

The chapter recording the author’s experiences 
of domestic servants may perhaps be useful to bis 
countrymen placed in similar circumstances, but 
,a good deal of his ospexieoce appears to have been 
sadly confined to the dregs of this country. 
■ AYhether intentionally designed so by the writer 
or not it is hard to say, but the impression left 
pn the mind by a perusal of the book is to convey 
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n wholly incorrect conception not only of Ihn sub- 
ject dealt with in the book, but of tho people of 
the country as a whole, 7he iiiforenco appears to 
be obvious that certain peculiar experiences of the 
writer came to bo regarded by him us characteris- 
tic general features applicable to whole clasBca of 
persons. Among* the persona dealt with in tho 
book, the countrymen of tho writer himself are not 
spared from oB'ensive criticism, and unjust end ex- 
aggerated castigation. 

‘loglvea few illustrations of the author'a pecu* 
liaritiea noticed above, may take up much greater 
space, than is desirable, and I shall therefore eon- 
tent myself with quoting hut one or two instances. 
In Chap IX headed “Mendacity,'’ iheauthorcum- 
jnencea as follows : “The scathing denunciation, 

‘ all men ate liats,' is specially applicable to the 
native of India, high or low, rich or poor, Miislein 
nr Hindoo- The political records of Qovernment — 
from John Company’s days — can give many an 
iostacce of bad faith among the aristocracy andi 
higher grades, while, u for the ot pottoi, there u 
not one of vis who, after even a few oontbe' eo- 
jciurn in'the country, will not but admit that they 
areliarsof the first water. There are rare excep- 
tions, while as to whatever virtues they may 
possess, one individual out of a thousand has not 
any conception of or respect for, the truth." The 
next paragraph of the chapter to which the above 
is the prelude, is even more interesting, especial- 
ly in point of teste. “Kow, as a rule, tbe Eog- 
lishman, when he prevaricates, equivocates, or 
tells a deliberate lie, will blush, look guilty, stam- 
mer, drop bis eyes, or exhibit uoeaeinese in eome 
other manner, and the chences are, that on finding 
himself cornered, he will confess bta falsehood, 
as the quickest way out of the dilemma. Kot eo, 
the native o! India. His complexion, — ranging 
from coffee-yellow to negro-black— does not allow 
of his colouring-up, that is, visibly, although some 
authorities assert that with him a sichly green or 
greyish tinge does duty for tbe roseate hue which 
an accusing conscience drives into our cheeks ; and 
the question consequently presents itself whether 
the native is provided with that troublesome still- 
voiced monitor. It is not eo much “ brass” effront- 
ery hr hardihood that causes him to look you 
straight in tbe face end lie; it is a part of his 
nature, and ell the teaching in the world 
will not cure him of the vice. Mendacity, 
in his idea, is no crime; nay, he regards it, 
ee “elimneas', a virtue, in fact, so long as 
It serves his turn. Shakeepeare'a adsumi- 
tidHi “To tell the truth and shame thedevili** 


though a house-bold woid with us, comes nowhere 
in hU creed, Self-iDterest is the grand lever to- 
wards falsehood. To attain their object, whatever 
it is, to shield themselves or their friends from 
punisbment or loss, they will lie like the prover- 
bial tooth-drawer, no matter if the object at stake 
bo large or small ; to save tbe situation, they will 
not hesitate to resort to untruth,” The whole ebs^ 
ter goes on in this strain, under the very appropri* 
ftte beading ‘‘Mendacity ”. We sball only observe 
that tbe term is more applicable to tbe authors 
own observations than to the people whom he 
presumes to charectcrise. As illustrative example* 
of the profound truths he is hoMiog forth, we are 
treated to some adventures experienced probably 
at first-hand with telegraph lascars, pariah ser- 
vants and oQlce flunkeys and menials ! Verily, it 
were s consummation devoutly to be wished that 
eome day one of the ill-used tribe of AonsumnuzAs 
and fcittlers should turn the tables by publlshlog 
tbeirexperiencessnd reminiscences of tbeir masters 
doings. Dealing in anoiber chapter about tbe 
genesis o! ‘ dleloyalty,' the followiDg naive coo* 
fvsaioD will be found interesting. “ Xoiv-a-dsys, 
in spite of the march of civilisation, tbe fscilities 
for intercourse with Europe, the evanescsoce of 
caste prejudic*, and the spread of education, -the 
native openly derides tbe ObrUtiao, and the Cross 
makes leas head-way in its contest with the 
Crescent and Tiimurthy than of yore. Why? 
Because these people go in ahoals to England oow; 
they eee the moral nakedneaa of the land, and 
take very good care to report accordingly when 
they return. The atay-at-bomea who hear these 
accounts from their travelled brethren are strength- 
ened in their unfavourable opinion by mark- 
ing uur own demeanour amongst them out in 
India. Their freer mingling and connection 
with ua now give them a greater insight to 
the seimy side of our characters, which 
teaebea them to regard the white race as im- 
moral, ahamelesa and uncharitable ; eo, 'with such 
ideas, backed by the experiences of those who have 
vistited our country, they arrive at the conclusion 
that our religion can have no truth or sincerity 
in it and that their own faith, their own morals, 
are preferable, having for their basis the very 
virtues which we teach but do not practise, 
whereas they, ignorant and aittiog in the shadow 
of darkness ea they are, observe them as far as 
the dictates of their consciences and the tenets of 
• their respectitve persuasions will admit. It ia 
Baid that the Indian convert is bad ; that, after 
compassing aea and land to make him a proselyte* 
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“HAMLBX: a study." 


Bonlbern “ [ „„r o.liv. Chris- 

tians aw "" There ia no doubt that each 

“““• 

to better for much tbet i. 

believe it la “, „ J„ .^biect wh eb la talber 

‘b-eS t'o .e, .? -'-•“of!.’ 

,^,m beveo.ogb.^t, 

Ktf the- oo;mo» eo.ru.,0 ■, end lUe^ b^e 

toXSorb.t;.o..tj.od.beo.,r.^^^ 

"“"‘■'"f r,'found .long oortemoU. of .11 
out there Irom the gentlewoman down to 
fht verleet dr.b of . oor.e.m.id gor,. wrong, the 

white ?ofortob.t. form, e very 

mtoorlW loo.t.d io the l.rge.t town, only, with 
‘ European popuUtione, such as 

‘Smtay, c.lootl».nd K.OBOOO, ’'''"” '‘'2'"' 

tondii. force,.i.dfni...ernv.oh.™ ol 

’’' Itotove .gtr.ol. .re enoogb to .how to 

’’ 'n^ta w£=h h.h..b..n .ble to d..l with 

S. tome W?ii. the .proi.H.t .nd to pin »- 

SSSSSi 

on the casual general reader e p y 
country for whose benefit presumably it baa been 
ZT^t out, cannot but be mischievous .«d 
baneful to a degree. 


■• HaMLET: a STUDY." 

BY 

MB. r. GOVINDA MENON, B. A. 


k „„.ma.odtore.dto eludy in 

It whioh.ppeoredin the Noromber ...ue of 
I the Indian Jlevieto. ^ tj .l OTtih 

Theveryortolling definition of the 

which the .tody open, cert.inly sounds g™ 

.trill., th. im.gio.tioo. It n.verth.Ies. f.lU 
completely fl.t on cold 

■• A poet," tho study ..y.,"i. • prophet. !!• >>“ » 
,o«ti.l Mb..«b to delirer to tho wor d. He he. 
within him to wi.dom ol » philosopher the en. 
totom of « reformer end th. .y.tem.tis.d 
knowledge of n scientist.” With .11 deference 0 
tho nuthov of tho etudy I “.""i; ‘.'“‘.Xlito 

to W..ke,t reason can I .dnnt th,. d.limt.on 

althongh it i., I grant, too bsaulilul to h» i"o"*ed 
on th. head, Ha h.a entirely mi.nnd.r.lood poe- 
try and the lonction of the poet. Poetry t. 
neither prophecy, nor pl.iio.ophy, nor acioooe, nop 
noombin.lion of them, ro.lry on to contrary 
lean Art; and the port an nrlilt. Hiaianotto 
preach, or teach ; but to please. He does not sd- 
dress the int.ll.ot ot man, but hi. amotioni. He 
doe. not poss... more keowledga than any of his 
contemporsriea as educated as himself. But what 
ha deca posses. 1. the faculty, the art, cf combin- 
iog and clothing hie ideu, producing harmony 
and beauty theicby. Just a. a jew.ll.r picks a 
diamond from here, a ruby from there, an erne- 
raid from somewhere else and sets them in some 
geometric form on a beautiful background of gold, 
so Ibe poet, picks one idea from history, another 
from science, a third from philosophy, combines ' 
them dexterously and expresses the whole in 
melodious language. But he can make no more 
claim to the worth of his ideas than can the 
jeweller to that of his stones. His work is 
merely to combine and clothe -his ideas just sa 
the jcaweller’s is to arrange and set bis stones. 
Poetry then, is nothing but beauty — beauty of 
the combination of ideas and the language in 
which they are expressed ; and the poet is none 
but an artiai, whose only function is to furnish 
this beauty. 

There are one or two points more in the intro* 
ductory paragraph of the study, which 1 feel I 
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Ci8t3 the future.” .Well, Messrs. Asquith and 
Bottar Law do this more or less without being poali*. 

As for the mere forecasting some astrologers al«o 
do eomethiog io this line. Really it is too much 
to impose on the innocent poet such pretensions to' 
omniscience. The second remark on which I should 
like to say ti few words is that tim ‘ poet is inter* 
liational in worth.’ I do not think be ia inter- 
national on account of any pseuUar virtm iii him. 

His theme is mankind — that portion, for the most 
part with which he ia acquainted. And 
since mankind is one he cannot help sometimes 
stumbling on the international. I think I have 
said enough on the Poet in abiiraeto. Therefore 
let me proceed without more ado to William 
Bhskespeate of England who in addition to hting 
immoital has the marvellous trick uf gtining in 
merit, like whisky, as he gains in years. 

There are incontestable reasons to prove that 
Shakespeare did not write to teach mankind. 
First, it is impossiblo to ascribe such a motive to 
a simple rustic, without any great pretensions to 
UsTsing, who had to the country to escape 
the prison and seek a livelihood in the metropolis. 
His life in London, straightened circimatances, 
apprenticeship at the theatres, and the enthusi- 
asm of youth combined to make him discover 
himself a dramatic artist. Thence forward he 
began to amuse his audience and to amass money. 
And when he had amassed enough went back into 
the country as suddenly and willingly as be had 
left it ; and never cared to waste even a passing 
thought on the immortal dramas he had put on 
the London Stage. Surely this is a very unusual 
course with a teacher o! mankind. A prophet 
generally dies with his sermon on his tongue. 
Sbakespesre then, was entirely intu'cent of any 
preten.'ions to prophetic wi^dom. He wss more- 
over too great an artist to admit of any such base 
motive for his work. And those who still persist 
in finding a mine of sermons in his woiks, do not, 
1 must say even at the risk of ofTending, appreci- 
ate this great artist. Nor can they ever appreci- 
ate his art, or for the matter of that any art, if 
they are determined to seek a moral in every line 
of verse, or shade of colour or tune of music. 
And if it ia only morals thesa philosophera want, 
why should they trouble the poor artist for them 
nay even torture him, by converting into the 
sternest commands those touches which he consi- 
ders the most b“aufiful ? 

AdmittinS all that is said above on poetry and 
poeu and Shakespeare in particular, it must also 
be admitted as already proved that “Hamlet” U not 


A book of sermons but a piece of Art. And I need 
not take any more time or apace to prove it anew. 

I shall therefore pass to the interpretation of Ham- 

let's character. The author of the “ etudy ” is of 
opinion that Hamlet was of h thoughtful and 
pliilosophio nature and that too much thought 
at last landed him tu irresolution. The text of 
Hamlet cannot warrant this view.' There wai 
not at first the least shade of the moody pbiloM" 
pher Jn Hamlet’s nature. Before bis fathers 
death he is represented to hove been a gay gallant 
of the court, fond of fencing and other manly 
exercises, pisy-acling and love making. Subsequent 
events however called upon him to leave his easy 
life and act. But, then, he made the fatal dis* 
covery that he failed in resolution. There is no 
denying that he ivss by mature jiresolute. Jf he 
had only shown a bit of pluck and ret-olution at 
the election of bis father’s successor he bimel* 
could have been king instead of his uncle; for he 
was the pet of the people. He must have then 
discovert his nature as early ae this event, end 
discovering it anught refuge iu philosophy to bide 
his weakness. Instead of too much thought lead* 
tog him to irresolution, irresolution led h>n> to 
too much thought. The author of the Study 
himself unwittingly granted this position. S«y8 
he; “be lets every opportunity slip and 
eeeks consolation in philosophy,” Havinggranted 
it, I am at a loss to know why he should have 
launched his tirade against thoughtful natures. 
Does he want us to be impetuous?— to act oo 
impulses? Thought shows its opportunities, or, 
in their absence, creates then), and then goads it 
to action. If however the mind ia pusillanimous 
like Hamlet’s then thought is useful never to 
make it act but only to seek for it excuses. It W 
not ‘thought,’ then, that is the dynamie of action 
or inaction but the will. ‘ If there is a will, 
there ia a way ’ b») s the old proverb. ’ • 

The ‘ study’ concludes by rtcognising Shakes- 
peare himseli in certain lines of Hamlet. The 
recognition may be coirect or not. Shakespeare, 
for ought I know, might or might not have been 
a theiat, — ho might or might not have abhorred 
suicide. But it is certainly not the best way W 
ur.deretand an author, to set about discovering 
him in each and every line he wrote or each •i’‘| 
every character he painted. This method would 
always lead to incorrect results, especially in 
of authors like Shakespeare, who took themes and 
materials for his Art from every country an^ 
time, and from all grades of society known W 
him. 
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< SEA P0W£R \n i»0IA» HISTORY. 

BY 

MU. a. S\TYAUURTI. G.A„ D.L. 



II T 19 almost impossiblo to find any oation in 
H history which is bo Beli*eontained that it 
’ needs no intercourse with other nations. 

in countiies which have been blest by 
nature so much so that they can afford to be solf- 
Buffiuient, tho adventurous Bpirit of men has al- 
ways inclined him to go out of his country. And 
allhough travel and traOIo by Land almost in* 
Tsrlably precede traffic or travel by sea, sooner or 
later the nations come to recognise the compara- 
tive ease and ch*-apness of communication by ecs. 
This is self'evident and hence we find that any 
nation which lays claim to be called civilised has 
had some naval intercourse with other countries and 
as necessitated for the prosecution of such inter- 
course a more or less strong Kavy, 

Even tO'day,' when international law seems 
to be recognised as having some force to tbs 
relations of civilised nations, one with another, 
the need of a strong navy is felt for the protection 
of a country’s commerce, apart from its use as 
a fighting weapon. Then we can easily imagine 
how, in the old days when pirates swarmed 
all the highways of commerce on the seas and 
when even countries like England were not alto- 
gether sorry when a successful piratical voyage was 
made by one of the ships belonging to their coun- 
trymen, a strong and eflective navy was the tins 
^na non nf any maritime commerce. And when 
such n navy has been brought into existence, it is 
not unoften iiaed far other purposes than the one 
for which it wasiaised and gradually the navies 
of various countries were converted into fighting 
forces helping the expansinn of their countries 
The priocipal conditions cfTriting the^a power 
of nations are arcordingto Mahan, (i.)Get>graphical 
position, (ii ) Physical conformation , (in ) Extent of 
territory, fiv )Nun)ber of population, (v ) Character 
of the people and (vi.) Character of the Government. 
“ If a nation be so situated that it is neither 
forced to defend itself by hand nor induced toseelr 
extension of its territory by way of the land, it 
has, by the very unity of its aim directed upon 
theses, an advantage as compared with s pe^a 
one of whose boundaries is conlinental.” (Cf. Eng- 
land, France and Holland.) The geographical 
position may, sgain, be such as of itself to promote 
a concentration, or to necessitate a dispersion, of 
18 


the naval forces and also give the further etrategio 
advantage of a central position and a good base 
for hostile operations againBt its probable enemies. 
Tbfl sea board of a country is ono of its frontiers ; 
and tho easier the access offered by the frontier to 
the sea, the greater will bo tho tendency of a 
people toward intercourse with the rest of the 
world by it. The geographic.al and physical con- 
ditions baing the Bame, the extent of sea-coast is a 
source of strength or weakness according as the 
population is large or small. And, in point of 
population, it is not Only the grand total, but the 
number following the sea, or nt least readily 
available for employment on ship-boird and for 
the creation of n.aval materia). If sea power be 
really baaed upon a peaceful and extensive com- 
merce, aptitude for commercial pursuits must be 
a distinguishing feature of the nations that have 
at one time or another been great upon the sea. 
History almost without exception affirms that this is 
true, ^vethe Rocr.sns.tiiereisno marked instance 
to tbe contrary. “ The vaiious traits of a country 
and its people which have BO far been considered 
constitute tbs natural characteristics with which 
a nation, like a mac, begins its career ; the coq- 
duct of the government in turn corresponds to the 
exercise of the intelligent wiil-power, which 
according as se is wise, energetic and persevering, 
or the reverse, causes succees or failure in a man’s 
life or a nation’s history." 

Kow f go 01) to trace the relations of other 
countries with India by sea from ancient times. 

I have not devoted attention to the relatioas cf 
India with other eountries as contrasted with the 
former. For while there are incontrovertible pieces 
of evidence to show that India had a maritime 
commeire of her own with other countries it 
Seems to me that such commerce ires not so very 
important as to have inBuenced in any threat 
mesauie tbe history of India. ® 

Tbe maritime relations of the Egyptians with 
India — the roost ancient people who, to tbe best 
of oor knowledge, seem tohaveiiacl such relations 
with India— begin with their fitting out a fleet of 
four hundred ships in the Arabian Gulf which 
conquered all the countries stretching alonp ♦!,„ 
&,tliTOn Se.tB Indio, At tin 
Eg,ptun ,nn, mmhed Ihtoiiol, Asis . 

i-nted to Ihoir dominion every port et ft a! t. 
the banka of lie aangea-, .„d croa.ie . ‘ 
river advanced to the Ee,t„n ocean. Rnf 
■ .®>rt« ptodnoed no permanent elfect 
«8ee eUpaed before tho commercial conn 
Egypt ..tl India cm, to hc„, ™«t,on tf 
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Tho of tho early mirltimo cr^riUoiis of 

I’ltd nicia i<t not involvfJ in l):o »\ine ol*ciitit/ 
risUio‘«> cit V.s?yf>t. Amonj; Ihevarlonn 
tlieir eommirrp, that with IniliH may Iw ng«r<!e<l 
M ono of UiB WMt cor«iilerAbln »nil rnn*t lum* 
tivo. “Aaby tlnir •itintlnn on thejf.tliterra- 
near, niidtlio iiiipotfpft Htaln of tiaaipatirtn, they 
coiili! rot«tt.Tijit to op"n a ilirfct cummMniration 
TviUk Inilia by «'>«, tlio < »iterpri»'rp of coin- 
merco promi>‘ci\ tbnn to wre-.'. from tbo 
fonio cominoiluina harbour* io«\*ri5» the Ir.ttoio of 
tbo Arabian Oulf. I'rom llm-o Ibey lnMArrpi- 
Ur jnterrourao aviUi In'ba." Jbit eom* Inron- 
Vfniercc in tbc carriatjo of ntteMilftto.! tli^r 
ta^inR po««c»'‘ion of rkbiriocnIur.i, tbe »i«-ore«t |«)rt 
Sn tho Jfeiliterrnnean to Ibo Arabian Onlf. 
ThUbtr rU tUc cnwmo(U'U‘a brought from 
were conveynl oaerlaml by n tiiucb »bor*.»r rotito 
Anil from boro they •wero re aliippi'-t, At.<l trac-a- 
{■ortcl ’by nn r-^ay navieatton to Tyre, ai>4 
rtlalributcil tbrotiRbout tho wnrbj Altbotigli th* 
throry bna Iwon oiURTifovl tliRt tb« Jnar* arero 
one of tho nationa whifh traibiJ with loifia, «*• 
may be certain tlmt tbuy haro no titU to bo 
rcekoncil Rtnoru tho r.ationa which carried on 
intercoune with India by aoa. 

Iho fir»t MtaWiabrnrnt of any foreign power ir« 
India ia that of the rcraian*. Preparatory to hia 
coni\wcat of India, Dtriua Iljatarp'a appointed 
Scylai to tako tho command of a rquadron fitted 
out At Caspatyrus towarda the upper part of tl>o 
navigaWa couire of the river Indoa, and to fat) 
down its alrcam until he ehould reach tho ocean. 
ThU he performed with much diHicuIty. Dot 
neither thia voyage nor tho conquc'ta of Dar'iia 
diflased any general kaowledgo of India. 

About a hundred and si»ty yeara after tho 
reign of Darius llystarpe", Aloiauder tho Oreat 
undertook his psptdition into India. I nee>l not 
de»cribe bi« achieveraents in India, hew*. Alex- 
ander conceived a high opinion of tho rcaonre.^ of 
maritimo power, and of tho wealth In ho derived 
from commerce especially that with India, which 
he found engrossed by the citirena of Tyre. W’lth 
a view to secure this commerce, end to eatabUeh 
a station for it, as soon as he completed the con- 
quest of E^ypt, bo found a city near one of the 
mouths of the Kile, which he honoured with Lis 
own name ; and with such admirable discemmeiit 
was the situation of it chosen that Alexandria soon 
became tho greatest trading city in the Ancient 
world. 

When, upon his return from his victorious pro- 
gress through India, Alexander reached the bonks 


of tho llydaipes, U fauni that the eSiem to 
whom l)« bad given ft In chargo to buIM tnd 
toMw-t at many V* a* i.i«..ibte, t.ad sa^emblrd * 
nimrfoua Il"i-t. The dea'inalhn of ibf* flret wu 
toe-lldowii the Ji diie to the orrsn and fmni W 
mouth to pinceeJ to lh« 1’. r»ian fiiilf, ao that s 
rommuoicatfon by eea eijiglit bnop'ni-d with Ir.cjt 
•n.l ll- e-titr« (il l.i> .I'.mi.iion., TI.h mi.flntl <( 

hla rxp.-diCion was rmioiitud to .S'esr-hua who 

sccuppli.bed »l auere.sf.vMy. !»• tbi. o,ann»r did 
Als-xaf.ds-r first op.n tha JfnnnlHgH of Jr.JIt to 
tbe piHiplo of Kiirope. 

It wa* wi»ii a view to k«‘p’ng opt n s rwnmunl- 
cition witli India by r.a that Alexander rtsinined 
tho navigation of t>>i> Jitdii* with »o mneb nlten* 
tion. With the eanio view, on hia rvftiin to Fuat, 
Alexander aiirvdjed tli» C'liiraa of tho K'lpbrat** 
and Tigrir, and ofi*ne<J out tb» r arigation of ihcM 
river* Tbiia he proposed " that tlio v«lii*hla 
eoiMiii«e|iti»a of India ehouU baroovejrd from tb* 
IVraian Gulf Into ihr fnlerfor part of Ml Aii*li* 
dotr.inion*. while by tb* Arabian Oulf 'hey vhould 
l)#rarrie>l to Alexanin’a, and JNinbuttd to Ibe 
re-i of tho world." Ibit tliia, lifca hii otlef 
acheme*, wa» terminati'd by hia untimely death. 

After Aletander'a death, tha Oreeki, Jn * 
amallor kingdom of llictria, ootnpoaed of so®* 
fr»gm*ntaof Al*XAnder'a Ifmpire, etill rnafntalfted 
tnterc-iuree with India, sri'' even made eom» 
considerable arquifition of territory there. The 
commerce of tbit kingdom with India waa great. 
From tlio deatruction of this kingdom by a honl* 
of TartAre, until the p1o»o of the fifteenth century 
when the Portugneeo openrd n new comrnnnica* 
tion wjib the East, no European j'ower acquired 
territory or estshli«hrd its dominion in Indi". 
During this long perioil of more than sixteen 
hundred years, all nchemca of C<>nquwt lu Ifdi* 
ae«B> to liavb been totally relirqniahed and 
nothing more was aimed at by any nation, 
than to secure an intcrcouise of trade with 
India. It was in Egypt that the seat of thi* 
intercourse was esUbli.'hpd, The Plolemira ‘f 
E'jpt did their beat I'>r this trado. In erder to 
facilitate tho cnmmuiiication with India, Ptolercy 
PbiUdelphiia built a city on the west coast of 
tho Tied S»‘ft to which he gave the name of 
llerenice. Thia new city soon became the slapl* 
of the trade with India. The ships destined for 
India took tlieir departure from Berenice, *o*i 
_ sailing, according to the ancient node of naviga- 
tion, along the Arabian shore, to the premootory 
Syagrus, now Cnpc r.nasalgalc, held their eoiirsa 
along the coast of Persia, either diractly W 
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bold marJners. Tho ThV 

ness to extenaivo aea-borno trade between the 
West Coast ports and Western Asia, including 
B,bylon, as far back as the fifth century, R. C., 
while Vedic hymns testify to 
of BtiU greater antiquit/a When 
ctme in contact with tho Indian Peninsula in the 
first half-century after Ohrist, they found a wel - 
osUblished trade carried on with the Persian Gulf 
and Ceylon. Pliny states that the Ind;an ve^Js 
trading with Ceylon were so large as to be able to 
carry 3000 amphora: * On theE»st Coast the corns 
oJ ui. Andhr.dyn„-.y (200 B. C. 250. A. D.) 
confirm tbi«, mnny ol them boanog the d.rioo 
of a two-masted ship, evidently of large siae. 

The outpouring of the Arab tribes under 
Mahomed’s successors upset the civilised govern- 
ment to which the routes by the Bed Sea and the 
Persian Gulf owed their security. When the con- 
quests of Islam had overflowed Egypt and byna, 
Constantinople became for a time the chief store- 
house of the Levant. • ii. » 

It may be interesting to note in passing that 
ships from China and different places of India 
traded in the Persian GuU ; and by the frequency 
of mutual intercourse, all the nations of the East 
became better acquainted wUb one another. 

The same commercial spirit or religious zeal 
which prompted tho Mahomedans of Persia to 
visit the remotest regions of the East animated tha^ 
Christians of that kingdom. The Nestorian 
churches planted in Persia had early sent 
Missionaries into India and established chuiches 
in different parte cf it, pirticularly in the island 
of Ceylon. Their pious labouie were attended 
with such success that in the ninth and tenth 
centuries the number ot Christians in India and 
China was very considerable. 

The Commerce of Europe for a time'centred at 
Constantinople t e , during the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies. But misrule, fiscal oppression and foreign 
invasions ruined the Bys^ntine Empire. As Con- 
stantinople declined, Venice and Genoa rose into 
splendid prominence. The Venetians end Genoese 
were alternately making extraordinary efforts, in 
order to engross all the advantages of supplying 
Europe with the productions of the East. 

' The discovery ot America and the doubling of 
the Cape of Good Ilope turned tho main volume 
of the sea-borne trade with Asia into new channels 
by openiog out direct communicaton by ships 
between Southern Asia and the countries border- 
ing on the Atlantic. 

• Ancient two handled earlheru vesseU, 
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Perhips tho most potent reason why Portugal 
was not able to found a permanent empire was her 
inability to maintain her supremacy on tho aea. 

That Portugal succeeded even for a timo in Impo- 
sing her supremacy on tho Asiatic trade route 
was due to her fleet. The naval advantages won 
by Portuguese supremacy were maintained by 
Portuguese valour. If wo boar this fact carefully 
in mind, it will not be dilflcult for us to see that 
once such. nations as tho English and the Dutch 
far more poweiful on the sea than the Fortugueso 
could ever hope to have been, came on the scene, 
the Portugueao could not maintain their supre- 
macy long in India. 

In the earlier decades of the 18th century, 
there was a movement visible in Franco for the 
furthecance of their power in the East Indies. 

“ This great movemout, wholly spontaneous and 
even looked on with distrust by the Government, 
was persoQihed in two men, Dupleix and 1 a 
B ourdonnais; who, the fcrnier at Chandernagore 
and the latter at the Isle of France, pointed out 
and led the way in all these undertakinge, which 
were building up the power and renown ot the 
French in the Eastern seas. The movement was 
begun which, after making France the rival of 
England in the Hindustan peninsula, and giving 
her for a moment the promise of a great empire, 
was destined Anally to falter and perish before 
the sea power of Eogland.” 

It is not necessary to go through the struggles 
between the English and tbs French for empire 
in India. I propose merely to point out tho mflu- 
euce of sea power on the i-suea in India 

In the great struggle between France and 
England for colonial power and Empire, the action 
of sea power is evident enough, the issue plainly 
indicated from the beginning, but for a long time 
there is no naval warfare of any coneeijuence 
because the truth is not recognised by the Frencb 
Government. 

Dupleix's schemes were gr.and and aimed at the 
establishment of a French Erapiro in lodia. Ae 
to iiow far be would have been able to carry them 
out, we are not able to say ae he was not actively 
euppwvcd by a strong French Navy which alone 
. could have made the realisation of bis aims 
possible for him. “If during the twenty years 
following 1743, Fiench fleets instead of English 
had controlled the Coasts of the peninsula and the 
seas between it and Europe, can it be believed that 
the schemesot Dupleix wouldhave utterly tailed ?" 

Dupleix fought for heavy stakes and lost beavi- 
• ly. With the signirg ot the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, France may be said to have definitely 


lost any chance of foumling an Empire in India- 
One neol not enter into the question of how f»r 
Dupleix, had ho been supported from home, 
would have been able to isrry out his schemei*, 
for he was not supported. “Tho first thing 
needful before any solid dominion could be erected 
by the French in India was to secure their com- 
munications with Europe by breaking the jiower 
of the EiigHah at sc-i ; but this stroke was be- 
yond tbe strength of tho French in 1754. When 
the Seven Yeats’ Wur began in 1750, the French 
did make a vigorous attempt to regain command 
of the waterways ; and it must be clear that to 
their failure in that direct trial of naval strength, 
far more than to their abmdonment of the policy 
of Dupleix, must be attiibuted tho eventual dis- 
appearance of their prospects of establishing a 
permanent ascendancy in India.” 

After their failure then, it was not till 1781 that 
tho French Court felt able to direct upon the E'St 
naval forces adequate to tbe importance of the issue. 
When, in 1781, tbe French made their lost descent 
upon on Indian oast the long odds were for tbe 
moment against England ou the eea, foreho 
fighting single-banded against all the maritioo 
nations. She was also entangled within India to 
a very intricate desultory war against Hyder Ah 
of Mysore and the Mabrattas; two powers which 
both held strips of the Indian sea-board, and were 
both corresponding with the enemy. The French 
fleet WAS under SulTren, the best admiral over 
posseKcd by France and the military force under 
Bussy. Tbe French Admiral SulTren was faf 
superior as a naval tactician to tbe Englieb com- 
mander, but he found on the Indian coast no 
friendly port or roadstead. And .in any ts'sv 
EngUad’s power was too firmly consolidated io 
India to be shaken by landing on the South East 
Coast a small force, which could hardly have pro* 
dweed more than local damage and temporary poli- 
tical confusion in tho peninsula. 

After this period, the English in India have not 
had to face any naval power in battle. The 
danger rone has moio and more become Centr*I 
Asia. But with the rise of Japan and the possi- 
ble establishment o! a strong B«public in China, 
it is just possible that once again England tD<J 
have to strengthen ber naval forces in Indian 
waters. But that is in the future. Even a* 
present it cannot be denied that one paramount 
reason of India’s freedom from foreign invasion 
lies in the naval strength of England, of whom, 
the poet felicitously expresses 

* And ocean ’midst her tbunderings wild 
Speaks safety to ber island child,' 
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Coming now to the subject pr<.per a ref.r^ 

r5:d‘r.Sir;tif:r.irL;n.ric.,^i^^^ 

cludinsNalal, Federated Malay htales and O.y 
1 . .L flaiirse for Burma are not given, but 

th”r6 is iio°doubt they must ho very large. We 
read farther in the Emigration Ofccera report 
that the tow figures .elating to 

to the prohibition of emigration to that Colony, 
that th^re was a largo overflew to B"™” ’"'* 
that, fioally, the infloa .‘’'J 
checked owing to the ravages of malaria and other 
fell diseases. The figures are bsd euongb «'r»dy. 

and, taking them as they are, It will be plain to the 

meanest understanding that a drar.i of two lakhs of 
peopis every year from a single r™""'?.'*'™'’, * 
toe much even for a populous coautry like India 
to tolerate with impunity. 

Identical iu character with and alongside el 
this emigration, one to which bithertn erant 
attention b.s been paid by onr economist., but on 
that account by no means less important to nur 
national well being, is lbs eiodus In largo nuirbcm 
of our eg.icullntal labouring olasees to our cities 
and towns. At the oulsot, it may bo remarked 
that this townwsrd movemsnt of our rural popu- 
lation IS not peculiar to India alone, but is a 

characteristic sign of the times noticeable m all 

countries which are in a transitional stage 
between agiicuUiiral deterioration and industrial 
development. And whereas in other countries 
the evil has been biongbt under control, securing 
an equitable diainbution of labour both to agricul- 
ture and trade, the fact remains that no serious 
attention has been paid in this country to this as- 
pect of the subject. No doubt, onr growing 
industries require labour which must be drawn 
fiom ths rural egvipuUural classes, but there is 
abundant labour available in the country to satisfy 
the needs of both agriculture and commerce, and 
, If only we put an end to the extensive emigration of 
' population to foreign countries, an equitable 
distribution of labor might be effected, meeting 
at once the claima of both. It will therefore be 
admitted that, firet, because of the imperative 
needs of our premier industry, Agriculture; 
gecondli/, on behalf of our trade itself which is 
but dependent on agriculture ; and, thhdhj, but by 
no means lastly, to avoid in our cities and towns 
the reproduction of the bane and curse of modern 
Western industrialism— the. glut and the conse- 
quent unemployment of vast quantities of labour 
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with all the attonilaiU tviU of plaguo ar.J pcati* 
lence, intemperance ami ratmlcra, misery Rt«l 
filth— thia blind and liHphuzxrd rueli into tnwna 
of onr rural clxpses, should ha chocked with an 
iron hand. 

What then aro the cauica? rorenost amonK 
them must bo montioned the cruel selfishness 
sotnetimee degenirating into abject Ijarbatiem of 
the large landowner in relation with his labourer, 
and his criminal ignorance of tho laws of economy 
and the changed conditions around him, not the 
least of which ia the new and improved science of 
Agriculture that but waits for his profitable adop* 
tion. The other causes esn only briefly be noted : 
the lure of the city and itaUlueiou of higher wages; 
the gradual but certain extinction of our email 
rural industries, mostly awing to the influx of 
the * cheap and nefty’ etulTa from Europe, vrhu-U 
has had the effect of depriving theraiyatsof their 
means of livelihood during times of ecarcity, or of 
“off work” during the tion-cuUivitiog aeaeon; 
increased fieilitiea of communication and travel, 
carrying away to dietant climes the eurplua pro- 
duce of the country; the growing distaste for 
country lifo on the part of our countrymen, 
owing to ill conceived aod half-digestei ideas ot 
the deoioeracyof the age epceading abroad m the 
land by means of Western education; absentee 
landlordism winch sunders the human tie between 
master and worker ; the dUpUcement of labour by 
the installation of labor-siviiig appliances and 
machinery; and, lastly, the proverbial straw in 
the camel's back, the sudden and ruinous rise 
in the prices, not able to face which our labourers 
rush blindly anywhere and everywhere on the 
off-chance ot bettering tbeir pitiful existence 
An enumeration of the causes suggests the rem- 
edies; The landlord must wake up and adapt 
himself to the new order of things. He should 
treat his men humanely an^ equitably ; nay, he 
must go further, and show him all possible consi- 
. deration— timely presents of food and clothing 
DO festive occasions, and during times of scarcity ; 
the grant of small holdings to bis hereditary 
labourer, rcntfrci, the proceeds to go entirely to 
the labuDiet ; etc; etc. Tbe niratiar ebould bestir 
himself and learn the improved nays of the now 
Agriculture, which non are his tor tbe asking. 
Over-crowding in oui-industrUlcentres must be 
checked. This will, while solving tho unemployed 
problem in the laiger towns, give back to the 
landholder the labour he now so piteously criea tor. 
At the same time, cottage industries like poultry- 
tearing and fruit culture, dairy-farming and 
pattle-breeding, apiculture, sheep-raising, and 


sericiiUiire eliould be revised, and developed 
ill the country pirts, wHIn'ii tho means of tbs 
tiuBiblo raiyat. This, as also tho introduction of 
cro{H Itko Bugsr-cano which require labour through- 
out th« yar wilt, while providing the labourer 
with work {luring the non-cultivating eoaeon, 
mitsrially add to the profi'-s of thO cultivator. 
SiraiUrly, agricultural machinery might be de- 
vised so ns to suit tho conditions of tho country, 
and introduced inti our operations ; this wdl 
obviate much unnecessary labour, and afford some 
sort of relief to tho niVastfar. Our labourers are 
in their nature conservative, and if a decent 
living is assured them on their own homesteade, 
they will not, as a rule, bedrawn off from tbeir 
land and their home. 

Apart from, and over and above, all these, 
there aio certain matters which lie in the special 
province of the Ststo In India which can, end 
must oa iiniloitiksn only by the Stats with the 
unlimited resoiirceb at its command, and equipped 
as it is witl) tbs full panoply of law and autho- 
rity. It will bo undeertood that, unUsa this U 
done, no amount of work by the people, or their 
leaders cao bops to auccea'fully combat tbs 
evil I have only to mention the name 
of thb present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in England, the Kt. Uoii'ble BIr. I/loyd 
George, to command attention to my contention. 
Surely the Government in this country cannot^ 
repudints their own superior authority ! /ore- 
mo$t, education must be spread abroad through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Hi* 
tho greateet paiiscca for all ills. Together with 
80100 sort of general education enabling tbe 
farmer to follow the world's events with intelli- 
gent interest, and giving him a wider outlook 
on life, adequate technical instructioninbis parti- 
cular profei^eion and in theraiyats’ own vernacular 
should be amply provided for. At tho present 
day, the bulk of our farm labourers are landless, 
and they have neither tbe means nor the oppor- 
tunity to acquire even very small holdings of land. 
A sympathetic Government might devise laws 
aSb^ing facilities to the toil-worn labourer for 
the acquisition of surh holdings, say, Just enough 
to provide him and bis family with the necessary 
means of aubaistence. Poliowing in tbe wake of 
the great etatgsmen of other countries, ouf 
Government might give the Indian raiyats the 
advantages of Xusurance, the Old A ge Penaious 
and tho Workmen’s Compensation Acts obtaiaiog 
notably in England at the present day. Tbo 
municipal admiautratwiis in the country thouU 
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that in hisown coontry and 

I appeal to my eountrymeo and to oar “> 

tako^thfl warniog and exaraplo afforded ue by Ira- 

land’e bbtory, The .lory ol “™“’ "'“P’,;/ 
oppression by the tyramie English landlord which 
dVoro the Irish p.es.ntry out ol Ireland, and 
away Irom their dear and long^her.shed posers. 
Boni-wile, home, and shildreo-th. heart rend- 
ing acne, attindant on «ucli .nle, «0 
p.th.lir.lly .nd so graphically piotur.d to o. by 
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mordare, cattle-liltlngs, and the lelon B cell, .honld 
b, too l.miliar to an intelligent .Indent ol Hletory 
to need rec.pilalalion here. The disaelrous conee- 
Quencee ol each a wholeeale and ruinoue depopula. 
tion two csnturieo ego ere elill erident in the 
ranks ol the Irish nation who eeem to have a 
promise .1 laet ol ealration in the new Home 
Rule Bill of the present day Liberal Adminiitra- 
tion in England. Indeed, Britain eanoob in her 
own intereeta afford to have another Irelend in 
India. Theeo ero words of ■warning I Hearken 

to what President Theodore Booeevelt says: 

I warn my countrynen that the great progress made 
in citv life ia not a full measure of our cmlisation, for 
our cirlliaation rests at bottom on tho wholeaomeneag, 
the altractiTenesi. and tho compUtenesB ns well as pros- 
perity of life in the country. The men and th<> women 
OQ the farm atand for what is fundamentally best, and 
moat needed in our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of country life rests uUimstely our ability, by 
methods of farming, requiring tho highest intelligence to 
continue to feed and clothe the hungry nations, to 
anpply Uie city with fresh blood, clean bodies, and clear- 
er brains that can endure the terrific strain of modem 
life. Wo need the derelopnient of men in the open 
country who will be in the future as in the past the stay 
and strength of the nation in times of war and its guiiL 
log and cootrolling spirit in times of peace. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE ; Some lessons from America. By Cathelyne 
Btnghe Price Re, 1. To Subscribers T. R. As 12. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA.— 
By Beedick K. Ssyani. With an introduction by Sir 
Vitsldaa Uatnodar Tlmckeisey. Price Ro. 1. To Subs, 
cribers, I. R. As. 12 

Q A. Natesao & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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5nbeutHveb Eniiovation. 

(An Appeal to the LaiU*a of Iwlitt), 

BY MISS, II. DUDLEY (riJI). 


C^'r^IVINO in a country wliero tl 
jiL "Indentured labour” Is i: 


tho system called 


continually oppressed in spirit by tlm fraud, 
injustice, and inhumanity to which fellow beings 
are the victims. 

Fifteen years ago I came to Fiji to do tnission 
work among the Indian people here. I bad pre- 
vioualy lived in India for five years. Knowing 
the ratuial timidity of Indian village people and 
knowing also that they had no knowledge of any 
country beyond their own immediate district, it 
was a matter of great wonder to mo liow these 
people could have been induced tocometboiiaande 
of miles from their own country to Fiji. The 
women were pleased to see roe as I had lived in 
India and could talk with them of their own 
country, They would tell me of their troubles, 
how they bad been entrapped by the recruiter or 
bis agents. I will cite a few cares. 

One woman told me ehe had quarrelled with 
her husband, and in anger ran away from her 
mother-in-law's house to go to her mother’s. A 
roan on the road questioned her, and said he would 
show her the w.iy. He took her to a depot for 
indentured labour. 

Another said her husband went to work at 
another place. He eent word to hie wife to follow 
him. Onherwaynman said he knew her hue- 
band, and that he would take her to him. This 
woman was taken to a depof. She said that one 
day she saw her husband passing, and cried out 
to him but was silenced. 

An Indian girl was asked by a neighbour to go 
and see the Muharram festival. Whilst there ehe 
was prevailed upon to go to a depot. Another 
woman told me that she was going to a bnlhiug 
ghat, and was misled by a woman to a depot. 
\yhen in the depot they are told they cannot go 
till they pay for the food they have had and for 
other expenses. They are unable to do so. They 
arrive in this country timid, fearful women, not 
knowing where they are. They are taken to the 
place to which they are allotted like «w many 
dumb animals. If they do not perform satisfactorily 
the work given to them, they are punished by 
being struck, or fined, or they areeven eentto jail, 
ine life on the plantations alters their demeanour 


And even tbeir veiy faces. Some look crushed 
and broken-hearted, others eullen, others herd 
'and evil. I shall never forget tho Gr»t time 1 raw 
*' Indentured ” wom“ii. They were returning from 
tlieirday'swork. Thelook on theirfaces haftlits me. 

It is probably Icnou'n to jou that only about 
tliirty-threo women are brought out to Fiji to 
every one hundred man. I cat.not go into detail* 
concerning this system of legalised prostitution. 
To give you some idea of the results, it will be 
AuHhient to say that rtfry ff\e vxnnthe some Indian 
murders th« woman whom I.o regarded aa liis 
•vife for unfAithfiilnoa''. 

It nakea one burn with indignation to think of 
the helpless little children horn under tho revolt* 
ing conditions of the “ Iiidcntiired ” laboiirsyetem. 

I adopted two little girls, diughters of two un- 
fortuneta women who had been murdered. One 
was A aweet graceful cliild, t03 good and true. It 
was A marvel to me hovr such a fair jewel could 
have come out of such lo.ath«ome envJronioents, I 
took her with me to India four yasrs ago, and 
there she died of lubsreulosis. Her fair form 
wsa laid to rest on a hillside facing snowcapped 
Kanchinjinga. The other child is atfll with oe 
now grownup to b» a loyal and true and puregir). 

But what of tlie children, what of the girls who 
are left to be brought up in such pollution? 
After five years of slavery, after five years of 
legalised immorality the people are " free " 1 And 
what kind of n community emerges after five 
years of such B lifo ? Could it be a moral and 
self-respecUng one ? 

Yet some argue in favour of this worse than 
barbarous system, that the free Indians are better 
off financially than they would be in their OWQ 
country I would ask you at what cost to the 
Indian peoole ? What have their women for- 
feited ? What ia the heritage of their children ? 

And for what is all tins sufTering and wrong 
against humanity? To gain profits, pound®, ebil* 
lings, and pence for sugar cimpioies and planters, 
and others i. tere-ted 1 

Lidiesof India, I beseech of you not^o be eatisfi* 
od with any mere reforina of this system of inden- 
tured! ibour. 1 beg, of you, cease not to use your 

influence against this iniquitous sjstem till it be 

abolished. 


THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA.— Helots 
within the Empire! How they are treated. By II. 8. 
I.. ToUk. Trieo Re. 1. To B uhacribers I. V.. As. 12. 
Q.A.HatcsaQ & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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(Sun-ent lEvents- 

BY BAjnUARI. 


THE NEAR EAST BELLlQERENTa. 

'^DRUITOPLE! NEVER,” ih-kt waa the 
watchword of the delegates ot the 

^1'* Sublime Porte tc, the victorioua emia- 
sariea at St. James’s palace, all through the pro- 
lotiged period that the temporary truce lasted 
between the Turk and the Trinity known as the 
Balkan Allies. Thevie‘or8 were as in8iat«r»t on the 
ces-<ion of that historic)! city of fortilicntiona, the 
impregnable bulwark of Constantinople, as a 
reward of (heir trSumphnnl campaif’n, ai the van- 
quisbed were persistent In (heir refusal. The fall 
of Adrionopie was all through proclaimod aa near 
at hand. It was only a question of hours. Butthe 
OttotBan stufTed his ears with cotton as if he 
sever heard the cry. You may doubt the ntare; 
but never doubt the impregnability of Adrlanople. 
It will never fali, The Allies, said the Turk, 
talked tall and empty when they declared the im> 

. tninent fall of that ancient city and the seat of the 
noblest of holy shrines. The Prophet was its 
guardian Angel, AdrUnople could never fall and 
therefore could sot be ceded. That was the robust 
sentiment which pervaded at Stambout. It was 
audibly wafted to the peace delegates who, accord- 
ingly echoed the wish to those who demanded the 
cession. Thus it came to pass, after wearisome 
parleys and procrastinations which in times past 
bad saved the Ottoman, that the peace negotia- 
tioDsfell through, Admnople was tbe rock on 
which they broke down. The ultimatum that war 
would be resumed punctually at 7 on the evening 
of February Sr.l had no fear for the Turk. Behe- 
motblike he received tbe ultimatum. Contempto- 
ously he flung it aside, breathing deHance and 
girding bis loins to be ready in turn to resume 
the arms tomporarily laid aside The Amb-<asa> 
dors were paralysed. To add to the grimness of tbe 
situation there a day or two before hid spread the 
news of the traitorous tragedy which must for ever 
sully the name of Enver Eey, the beloved of the 
army and tbe populace, be who deposed Abdul 
Hamid and wrought an almost bloodless revolu- 
tion. The coup de etal enacted at the Sublime Porte 
was certainly far fiom creditable either to the 
genius or Btatesinansbip of that intrepid officer. The 
aesasainatioD of tbe gallant Nazim Pasha, tbe most 
trusted, sober and staid of the Army, was indeed » 
10 


foul deed of dishonour. It was cunningly and 
cruelly contrived. All Europe, aye, ell the world, 
stood Aghast at that tragedy. In ao instant thera 
was ft revulsion of feeling and sontiment. Tha 
Turk deserved no sympathy — the Turk who could 
in cold blood asanssinate the greatest military Chief 
produced after Osman Pasha, the Turk Com- 
mander who, with the resources at his commaad, 
strove to valiantly maintain the prestige of 
hiacountry, Despite defects, despite the poverty 
of provisions and ammunition, despite the deadly 
bullets of the enemies, he bravely stood facing all 
danger and with unbounded faith strove to retrieve 
the disaster which certainly was not owing to any 
want of generalship on his side. Tbe disasters 
must bo ttaced to the Poite which gave him a 
dhcontented, ill-clad, ill-provstonedi army, utterly 
uo-prepared for war. 

The coup ds elni dethroned the Ministry of 
Kimail Pasha and set up the one of Sherket, 
Once more the Committee of Union and Progress, 
discredited and disliked for its many blunders and 
its niupitigsted tyranny, bsrdly distinguishable 
from that of the deposed mouarcb, gained ascen- 
dancy ofld grasped the supreme power. ZToiv long 
it will hold it remains to bo seen. But It goes 
without saying that it inspires no confidence fn 
and out of Constantinople. The Great Powers ' 
view it askance. 

What may be the end t As yet It is iopossibls 
to say. No doubt bard fighting has taken place 
io which neither side has gained auy material 
advantage. No decisive action as we write has 
yet been reported. On the contrary, the Monte- 
negrins have been mercilessly mowed down with 
a terrible loss of lives. The Bulgarians have 
sought other strategy to cut off tbe retreat of the 
Adrianoplo garrison but to no avail. Their siege 
has not had the slrghtest effect on the beseiged 
albeit tint bombs thrown into the heart nf JJm.' 
city have wrought conQsgrations «n,l tho greatest 
havw and mi-ery on the innocent civil population. 
Their resources may not be exhausted'but there are 
evident signs that exhaustion may soon supervene. 

On the other hand it is alleged that the 
elusive Enver Bey has gone forth to arrest the 
progress of the Bulgarians on the Gallipole pen- 
ineuta. He has an armada with 60,000 troops 
some of whom were landed on the coast of Ifsr 
moa.a only to suffer vanquishment. His where- 
abouts are unknown, but the r'enAi-.,) j..,., 

d,. taU dash with martial etrategyT t«„' 2”^; 
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henco will (liH-loHn. i^IfnnwJillo “tlin bittl® of 
tlio fHblM," nn n cnntcmjiorary t ilN, Jh tb® otiljr 
b'vUlo of wliio'n tlio oiit»i(!(} woilil !i'“ir8 from tliy 
to flay. Tlio wnroriforfi! tf'lpj.'rnnm nro onbf-lirv* 
rW(i Biiti onch Hiftn picchim«iOi owii triumj'lin over 
till* otlior t 

The worM ins Rrown •■icV of tli!» w.ar. Ko, to®, 
have tlio Imlli^jpruritn. In tin ir lifsrt of th®y 

oil want pcncn nnrl a Rprp.jy r^liirn to tln-ir 
plough from tho CpM of b]oo«l bikI iron Hut th*ro 
Hsneh a foolWi pprHistf'ncy on both riilpu. Th«* 
Ambaranlorn am incro oriloohprB of thia 
pamo. Tlipy know not win n to ir.tprvpna. Mem* 
while tho Hick Mnn of Eiiropo io not ilend y« t. 
Theroapems to h« aotn.! vitality atiil Ipft in him 
which may atninl him in c<)o<l atcjiil. IVrchai-fo, 
ho may win in Iho mil. If not ho m.y to aUe 
to eavc his iU^r holy city an.l thua oclncvo “ponco 
with honour." Jhit all arcma aphinxliko at 
present, ami it would ho ra*h to ho cockauro of 
the triumph of the one and Iho (Ufeatof tho other. 
Warisa pamo of ehnnco and somothinp untoward 
way happen finite undroamt of :n the phi1e*ophy 
of the militants. 


Tits AC8tRO*Rl'SSt*y now-vow. 

Meanwhile Austria and Il(i«sia eccm to bo at 
Iho game of crOM purpose over Albimv What 
suits the one tinsuiU the other. Flint and etcel 
only bring fire when concu««eJ. Hut tbo conciiv 
fion state is not yet arrived. Only they arc 
exchanging cllploraatle bow-vows The other Great 
Powers aro watching this hy-play with tremor, not 
knowing what things may lead to. There is tbo 
guarantee of peace so long os tho sged Emperor 
lives at Vienna, The chances of hostilities are 
remote. At any rate neither Emperor Joseph nor 
Count Berchtold will bo so rash as to induce hosti- 
lity. On the other hand Nicholas II is too 
distracted with internal revolutions and minis- 
teml and other brawls and dirty intrigue* to 
allow himseU to be plunged into another war the 
end of which, may bo problematical. It will never 
dotosulTer another military prestige while everv 
effort 13 being made to rebuild the prestige lost 
live short years ego. * ^ 


Germany is quiescent in her own way, i 
thatsbo 13 a pissive and cold spectator of i 
^ moving picture " on the near Eastern stage I 
interests are great. Only like still watew r. 

ning deep she IS calmly gauging her own den 

to her vast interests in Asiatic Turkey I 


sympathy it certainly with the Tuik in whose 
distiiiy to (iiitlivc she belicvi-M. Hut at home, in 
i!oni(»tic n{r<irt, tlieie i« a rhsuvinietic feeling 
which is lifet expris'Ci! In the t cw rote for arma* 
mente In the Ui-ichatag, Oricv tJiore the warning 
poe* forth that all ia not right, that Oerroiny 
may h«s dnipgn! into a warlike conJilion of 
thing*. Kurofie may, yet, petharire, S'-ea Urrille 
ronflsgratioii. To he fortwarnfd is to be fore* 
armed. That i* tbo prevailing si>ntirnerit. Bo a 
hig Hill, exhaustive of the national reh'mrccs, is on 
the taf*-s and will have emn to ho fo'jtod. Of 
couree, that will signify eomo teinhle war cf 
words in the German parliament, TheJuriker 
|s»rly is nothing if not Mirslike. But the Koria- 
list is daily gaining greater strength and it a 
power and an iuflueren to he rtekoned with. 
JiiriLcri«in is Imiirid to rid and at the hand of its 
(letermintd enemy. The ecornniic rondition too, 
iaiiot quite sll tl.al is dpMrabto, Hut for the 
sake of tho Fatherland the German knows whit 
iorriCce* to make 

Tite Ktu rnnuuscT or rue rnexcir arpcnuc. 

At last Fortune has smilni on Jllon. I’oln* 
c.aro. Ho is thu IVi-aident in iucce«»lon to 
Mon. rsillieroa. The ninth I’reaident of the Third 
French Republic la a strongman with cJumgeoiia 
statesmanship. Ho is a bold steervnsaM and in 
circureatancfs of squalls and cyclones can ho rcii* 
ed upon to nangato tho Ffbuch hark midst all 
kinds of rocks and ahosla, internal and external. 
A masterful entity, very much after the brilliant 
GarohcllA, he is auro to make his mark atd the 
French people are to bo congratulated on tbair 
choice. 




i-iTrLs i::;aLA\'oxp..s 




nOCCEKS. 

And what about England ? Well, they have 
heroically passed the Irish Home Htilo Hill io 
ordrr to renew their labours (It noto next Se.«ioB, 
seeing that the "backwood ” peers, have, as actici- 
paled, rejected the Bill. This process of rejection 
IS sure to recoil on their own head. For the day 
of their ejection from the hereditary chamber will 
thus he hastened. A representative Chamber is 
bound to supersede them and for ever destroy their 
hweditary privilege avhich they have so in'cnsately 
abused They deserve that fate. Tho Govern- 
ment, however, have not been quite lucky in their 
FraTchiso Bill. Here the fat was in the fire, 
thanks to the stalwarts who befriend the sulTra- 
getteu in the House, some ministers included. Sir 
^ward Grey, a staunch champion of this modem 
tribe cf She-nszi-Buzontis, had an amendment tha 
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effect of which, the stern Speater, no lover of the 
Buffkagiste, solemnly avowed, in terms as emphatic 
as he could, would nullify the o'her provisions of 
the Bill. As a virtue of ntcessity the Premier, 
after this pronouncement, wisely withdrew the Bill 
for the time. Of course, it will be reintroduced 
with all due care «o as not to hr subjected to the 
Same cruel fate which lbs Speaker crnelly con- 
trived first. The suffragists meanwhile are ns mili- 
tant and mischievous as ever. They are carrying 
on their girlish pranks to extremes andaf ter harry- 
ing the Postmaster-Oaneral, aie now annoying 
the poor golfers of whom Mr. Balfour is Iho 
shining light and himself an advocate of their 
rights ! IXow strange ! But, perhaps, there is a 
metbcd in their latest madness in pouring sul- 
phuric acid in golf-holes wherever they can f 
Vhat next I At the same time Mr. Lloyd Ccorgo 
is triumphant on the moat determined profee- 
siocal agitation which has been witnessed in 
-Ijondon— an agitation unworthy of the medical 
profession and its chief organisation. The losu- 
fince Act is working smoothly and the ignorant 
who were Ud into cursing it are now pouring 
hlesiingi on the devotfd bead of the Chancellor. 
That personage has been lucky all through his 
:areor as Finance Afinister. Trade is moving up- 
ward by leaps and bounds filling hts treasury most 
satisfactorily to enable him to utilise his fat sur- 
plus for the popular panaceas. Agriculture h 
now to ho firmly tackled and the fanners are to 
be placed on a fairly prosperous footing. That 
will bo another feather on his cap While not to 
be left behind, (ho whilom military reformer is 
coming cut in his now robe ss educational re- 
former. Since donning his great robe of Lord High 
Chancellor Viscount Haldane is actively preparing 
a new programme of national education on the 
newe*t linen demanded by the ever-changing views 
of educational reformers. The reform will b« keen- 
ly watched and followed by our own countrymen 
who are now in a transition state in education 
and who look askance at the nostrums pre«cnte<l 
to their view by some pompous pedagogues — Sal- 
raps of a sort ma*qutrading in the (labilimentof 
reformers of education of which they know nigh to 
nothing. 

But Ihi moat important event of the month 
from the point of view ©f British politic* is tho 
climbing down nf the leader of the tariff reform. 
Dividcti 09 the Unionists have been on the question 
of free /oo<| or taml food, and, angry as the Free- 
foodera or© though atanneb Unionists, at the dai,. 
geroua pi-onouncement made by Mr. Bonar Law 
in November last it seems that there has been 


ft eerioua revolt in the divided camp which may 
DOW bo coinprred to I/ord Rosebery’s atomic 
Globules " The globuUp, like mercury, are gliding 
hither and thither and nooe can say wJieie they 
may eventually tumble J The Froe-fooders are 
apprehensive of their falling into the ditch of 
their own creation. That fall would signify seri- 
ously for the fortunes of the great Unionist party 
to return to placa and power for another decade. 
The tumbling will be the signal of triumph for 
Liberalism once more which has done so well for 
Social England. These little Englanders, the men 
in power, are infinitely gwater in their broad and 
benevolent statesmanship for the people than the 
whole-Uoggers who have cried and cried for a tariff 
reform wholesale which has now receded or is 
fast receding into tbs regions of oblivion, tfr. 
Bonar Law has had a series of defeats resulting 
in the sullen, if not open, resentment of his own 
party. The time is not far when the astute Arthur 
Balfour, thebeloved of the party and iholeatt 
fahrturc^ the Opposition, may ojice more unite 
bU men and lead them on to the Front Bench. 
The next senion of Farliament which will begin 
a week hence will inform us .how the Unioniali 
cards are sbullled for the hadershtp. 


rsMia AK1> ClllKA AMD lArAM, 

Ae to Fersia there seems to be no change, 
Every interpellntion in the House of Commons 
betrays th» transparent weakness of the Foreign 
Minister to bring to bay the Russian Wolf, So 
many promises in the past have been made touch- 
ing the withdrawal of Russian troops from Tabn’c 
and elsewhere in order only to remain unfulfilled 
that be hna lost all (heconfiiicr.es of the House, 
The latest is again a further dole of Tf,00,000 to 
tbe Persian Government to put its domestic house 
In otdei and restore Southern Persia to a state of 
fair tranquillity. But beyond this the Minister's 
imbecility to do anything to place the poor coun- 
try on a firm footing and gel rid of the Russian 
wolf at the door is daily growing more and more 
manifest. Persia is being killed inch by inch by the 
Hinister’s bomeopaUiio doses of so-called “Cure " 
Tbado*esQnlygo to aggravate the malady tilUt 
last tbe patient dies of sheer Inanition andstarvi. 
twn. Heaven forbid (hat fate J 

As to Cbin.9, here, (on. wa eeo how unbusine«. 
like, how impotent, and bow utterjy , 
manlike is the conduct and action of tL 
Minister. He is absolutely 
himself from the ebaekles of the 
kers and their creed. This SiV 'p,s?° 
is vicious withal and movine in « ® ^roup 
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“ Specinl CorrfhjwnJciiti'," orj'o fit ccRdemiiing 
YuBn.Sl.i'Kai'» polity and wtilinK from I’tkin, 
tlio otliersit wriling Irom ilittr# intcuntcil rtnc- 
tuins in IjOuJou* uplioUinj^ llio tnonopoli^ts. 
Neither fct ii hidepciukn* or impurtial. Tho pub. 
lie i* repiklcil to a eojry rcpnut «if Jiction. Of 
couriie, the rni>it!i'nt (if tho ChiniHo llepnbUc U 
between the Dovil of tlie i'uiei(>n ilomination 
and the Deep Son of Boelhirig dBmiKOKuicru. The 
present eilimlion ia far from *nll^fuctory. It 
must end or bo mended. There u rnora chanee of 
an ending and with it a new conji d*. rlat. That 
will bo wcicomo to tho Tonign DeviU* who are 
eager how to flay alivu tho Heathen Chineee 
and divido hia country. 

Aa to Jopan, aho ja in the throea of a eerioua 
domestic revolution. Tho Mihury party h in the 
ascendant, but tho Diet U anli-niilitary and recal- 
citrant. Theio is a war to the ktifo between the 
militarist, and tho non*niilitnri»ts Armaments 
hsTO eshauated Japanese flnsnee, I/iani are not 
.easily forthcoming. The national debt is t»rrib1y 
hurdensotflo. Tliere is an economic crisis brew- 
ing, and altogether the internal condition of 
J apan Is in a way as worso as that of China. Uow 
far Bhe will become freo and strong from the pro- 
Bent nasty imbroglio remains to bo seen. Until 
the power of tho luiliturist rcccivee a deadly blow 
there IB no hope for Japaniee finance. Taxation 
of a grwning character will he the result which 
will only aggravate popular rsBeotment and lead 
to un-toward results. What between Japanese 
protective tanfl' and Japanese gold cuirencv 
Japan is certainly in a deplorable economic condi- 
tion to-day apart from the political atnigclee 
between the military aristocrat and tho ^ul 
democrat. 

Mongol!, i, being lottd toil. l«to bj tb, 
mly Mueco.it. t,bo i. lor tbo pre.ont tbrLio. 
dust lo it. eye. and pUjing tbo port of Codlio® 
Under bn losligation .omo notable, bar, „,j,ed 
0. R deputation on the Tair claimiog independence 
end integrity forth. Mongolian Kiogdoi, .bicb 

mth .lltb. lojing bindnee. of tbo .ijp.l,ib„ 
I). t,ny„.lo„ly dr.rioe tb. Mongol in !b. g5 
olthe Euman. It remain, to be .ern nho S 
prove tho better tyrant, the di.tant Cbine.o rrilb 
bis kj teg, me or tbo .till more di.ta'nt 
Wtb tbesilkeo toogn, „„d 
Burial Dprj.ilT i. tbo go belirceu. IVhrSbi. 1!,.; 
may come to be strangled bo b. to cense e.Jf.i*r 
tbo Bimple Mongolian remaios to be seen. 


THE V/ORLD OF BOOKS. 

(Short Notices ooly appeir in lUi tection. ] 


An AnRio-Indian Pod— John Leyden. /?y 
.Sfifta'lri, Jf.A., /‘acfiaiyaj'jxtl ColU'j*, 
^^a^lral. IIijjMolKam rf Co., JU12. 

John Iiyojdiii, I’rccby terian Minister, Doctor of 
Medictiir, Orientalist, Linguist, I’oet and lyeltcr* 
wrilrr, was a man of gmius wlio»e brief career of 
3C years was kiiflicient to sccuru him an enduring 
iiuh** among Jliiti-li srorthics who Jiaro given 
tlieir livee ti> tlie J'sft, Horn fn KcolUnd in 
1775, h« found himRelf a doctor in t!ie General 
lloapital, Madnis, in 1803, but his extraordinary 
talent for languages and his paei-ion for Oriental 
achoUrehip soon awitchi-d him off on to other 
linca of employment, and after travelling exlcn- 
Bivcly in India and tho Farther Di*t, lie accoa- 
I^oied I/)rd .Minto as interpreter in the expedi* 
tion-against Java in IBIJ, only to die in Jtatavii 
a fortnight after it had been captured by the 
Diitish. A striking description of him fa coo* 
tamed one in of Lord Minlo'f Lsltera to his wife 
written during tho voyage to Java. "Dr. X/sy* 
den’e Imrmnp,” wroto tho Governor General, **li 
aliip^ndous and Ins knowledge, extensive and 
minute os it is, is always at his fingers* ends and 
on the tip of his tongjo, I do not believe so 
gnmt a reader was ever ao great a talker before. 
If he had been at liabel he would infallibly have 
learnt all tbe Uoguagea there, but in the end 
they must all have been in tbe Teviodalo How, 
lor not n creature would have ejioken but bim- 
Self. Gifted with a shrill, piercing and grating 
voice, a prodigious memory, inexhaustible vigour 
and aRscrliveness, ho must liave been a atrikieg 
figure, but his career was spoilt by constant ill- 
lieeltb, and bis premature death prevented his 
acquiring the fame he would otberwiee have 
surely attained. 


Mr.Seahadri Aiyangir hascollecteda few of his 
i'oems and Lollera and has presented them to the 
modem world accompmred by a very well-wrilten 
biographical introduction which gives eomo 
account of Leyden’s career. Such enterpriM 
w highly deserving, both on tho part of the 
editor *nd the publishers, and we hope tbatit will 

iwive a full measure of recognition. It would 

boraiatookimfor L.yg.o ,„y „ . 

Kv if’'' -'glilly poitik out that ha 

.till follow, tho traditional style of the 18tb o.n- 

■te..e. of the tomantio reriv J of whi.h [rieoj 
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Scott was an early exampUr. Nor ara his letters 
very remarkable. The collection here given 
to giva much ..ideuca ahhac of command of .tjlo 
oc of charm of thought. L.) da,.', r.al clam to 
temembt.uco rets rather on h.a oriental reimrt- 
ches, and his striking, if not .rhnlly 
' personality. A thin man ivilU a prominent »«« 

Ld tightly pursed lips, he rr.s not easily over- 
looked. Mr. Soshadti tells a etoty o! how for a 
bet, he undertook to rlimb to •“P S*"*"' 
royal of the ship. Thia he aoeomplished hot h.a 
friends had arranged that he should bo i.iter- 
cepled Ihoro and hot allowed to descend "““I >>» 
paM ransom. Layden saw what was 
Ld before ha eohl.d be prevented swung hiomlf 
cH on to the rigging, and so di»eended to the 
deck at the imminent risk of hta life by el'PP'hg 
down a rope, cutting his hands severely. With 
charactorielic dlsintereslednese ho refused to take 
the money which he had won by this rash .splolt. 
One cannot hut lament that an unkrod fate 
should have cut short the career of this brilliant, 
talented and learned man jo.t at the time when 
he had attiacted the attention of the Onvernot- 
General of India and might have looked for sub- 
stantUl advancement, 

" But the fair Guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to huret out into eudden bUte. 

Comee the blind Fury with th' abhorred eheare, 
And elite the thin spun hfe.” 

.The Great Saviours o^. \he World, hy 
5toomi Abhidananda, pubUshed by M« Fwtenta 
Soextty, aV«io York. „ . . • 

In this Series the learned Swami presents m a 
very readable foim the lives of Sri Krishna, 
Zoroaster, and Lao-Tze, the founders Divine of 
the Beliefs o! the Hindus, the Persians, and the 
Chinese respectively. The author refutes by bis- 
torical evidence the theory that Krishna was later 
than Christ and borrowed the latter a teachings. 

‘ For the first time in the history of the world 
says the Swami, ‘ Krishna preach^ univerwl 
toleration for all seets and creeds. He decUre.1 
•whoever comes to me by whatever religion, 1 
reach him. All paths lead ultimarely to me. 
The lives of the other two teachers are set out 
svmpatbetically, and quotations from their eayings 
are given to elucidate the liberal views entertained 
bv them. Bhagawan Ramakrishns, whose views 
are so ably spread by the Vedanta miaion, 
deserves to be counted among the Saviours of the 
■World on this one ground alone, that he, a man 
of the people, took his stand on toleration of other 
religions, and truly interpreted the present age 
and ita desire for unification in religion. 


My Memoirs. By Marguerite Sumheil. Messrt. 
George Bell it- Sons, London. 

W« have read these memoirs with interest. 
They are certainly the. memoirs of a remarkable 
French woman and she tells her life history with 
great frankness. Very early in life she was caught 
up in the political vortex of her country and 
being of an ambitious nature enjoyed the 
experience and thought she was destined for 
some great end. Disiliusionment was however 
near at hand and with the sudden death of Presi- 
dent Faure her sonows began. She had made 
powerful enemies in the heyday of her prosperity 
and they now began a systematic persecution of 
her. Her Saloon in Paris, ’ once the favourite 
haunt of statesmen and scholars was shunned by 
all alike and Madame Steinheil had to lead a life 
of retirement. Even in seclusion she was not 
long allowed to remain undisturbed and the mys- 
terious death of her husband and her mother who 
were-both found murdered in their beds at the 
earns time, furnished a plausible^ handle to her 
enemies renewing their persecution of her. She 
wae drsgged before the Law Courts and after a 
protracted trial during which all manner ,of 
indignities were heaped upon her, she was 
declared innocent of any complicity in the aw’ful 
crime with whicli she was charged. 

Madame Steinheil gives in her book a clear 
and euceinct account of her doings during her 
period of adversity and the pages depicting her 
prison-life e-speclally form very interesting read- 
ing. We al.so find sidelights thrown on some of 
the more important incidents in contemporary 
French history, incidents such as the Drefyus 
case, the Fashoda affair etc. Altogether the 
Memoirs ero interesting reading and to tho future 
historians of France especially the value of the 
book cannot be too highly estimated. 

A Handbook of the Vedant Philosophy 
and Religion. By R. 7. Khedkar. Fubliahed 
hy the J/t«Jio»i Presa, Kolhapur. 

Thia book is a compendium of the doctrines nf the 
Vedanta. The author points out bow the Indian 
method of investigation is to go from within out-, 
wards, and not to proceed from the world to the 
self. The sublimest doctrine of the Vedanta is 
affirmation of God as immanent in, and tramcend- 
ing, the world, and as being iiacchidananda. The 
author explains brielly and clearly the Indian 
conception of Moksha and of the Slokska sadhanas.' ' 
"We can well recommend toe book to the public as 
« clearand lucid exposition of the leading ’ 
of Yedantism, . 
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Jack’s People’s Books. T. C. G. Jack, 
London. Gi. each. 

Francis Uacon. Frofmor A. R, SUtnp. 

Jluxley. Professor Levjhton. 

Julius CdiJar. llilar;/ i/ardtnge. 

The Brontes. Hiss Flora Masson, 

In spite o! the Seiies being a marvel of cheap* 
nesj, it maintairiR a high standard of otiginnlity 
and interest. The volume on lUcon isotpecu* 
liar interest at this time, in view of the recent 
unveiling of his bust by the lligbt lion Mr. A. J. 
Balfour. We appreciate the enthusiasm dispUy-ed 
on behalf of one who has had to got on with the 
stigma implied in Pope’s unfair epigram that ho 
was the ‘ wisest, brightest and meanest of man- 
kind,* but we are not pr*‘p\red to say bis etyle 
that ‘ no writer before Burke equals him in the 
sustained persuasive combination of lucidity and 
beauty.’ 

Professor Leighton has done adequate justice 
to the subject of bis et'ody. Bis one interest bae 
been to show the intellectual and moral greatness 
of Professor Huxley. The reader is also enabled 
to study the controversial methods of the Pro- 
fessor, which were rcaponsibloto no small measure 
for bis success in life. A chapter o! particular 
interest is devoted to a collection of Profea»or 
Huxley’s opinion on various subjects, selected with 
great care and diecrimiaatio:i. 

Among the characters m ancient history that 
have given rise to the most violent controversy is 
that of Julius C»sar and Mr. Hardtnge has had 
to steer clear of numerous difficulties in dealing 
'with the subject. The volume is a delightful com- 
bination of the scrupulous methods of the histo- 
rian with the ease and vividness of tbo writer of 
romance and we have no doubt it will therefore 
appeal to a large number of readers even among 
other than professed students of history, 

‘Ibe three wild children oftheNorthern Moors,* 
as the Brontes were called by Thackeray have b^ 
an excellent biographer and critic in Misa Flora 
Masson. The etory of sorrow and snOering which 
forms ono of the most pathetic episodes in literary 
history has been narrated with remarkable inter- 
est. With the sympathy of sex and temperament 
^ Miss Masson has entered deep into theii souls and 
she has prerented to her readers an eccount full 
\^l tender feeling. Rapidity of narraUon is necea- 
(darily marked in the hook, but it interferes in no 
hy with the play of emotion roused by the touch- 
circumatancM of the biography. A few p’lges 
of * * . criticism might have enhanced the 


Tho Ladder of Light. Jfi/ F. (/eorgr, London 
L, N. Fotcltr and Compan]/. 

It is intended to shoiv the help of spirits in this 
world nnd beyond. Mediums are only the jnstru* 
inents of communicating God’s tnee^ngea. Some 
aro pietenderi*, but, on that account, the true ones 
ought not to be criminally proNcented, as is done 
undet the law though people are unable to compre- 
hend tbo import of God’s ways. The incident 
relate to persons now actually living though their 
names are disguised. It is a record of facts with 
no plot intcteet. 

A Guido to British Historical Fiction. 
% J. A. Jlnellvj. M.A. and IF. T. ii'tlliams, 
Jl A. : George G. Ilnrrap d: Co., London. 

The value of historical iictioQ oa a hand- 
maid to the study of history proper will bo 
reali'scJ by all who c»ro to probe liito the very 
life of tho period concerned rather than bo con- 
tent with mere dates and names. Prompted by 
the consideration that teachers of history have 
rarely sufficient time to read or to search ft* 
suitable novols to recommend to their pupUs, tbs 
authors have prepared this guide in the hope that 
it Will bo found serviceable to elementary and 
secondary school teachers in particular and to 
eludents of history in general. As the publish- 
ers say in their foreword to the book, the list 
which is vepresentativo and not exhaustive, has 
been complied with a view to illustrating eveiy 
phase of llritish History to which reference B 
usually made in an ordinary school course. In 
the case of events which might be teimed histo- 
rical land-Ciarks, a •wider rings of choice has 
presented and eQorts have been made to include 
books which treat of the events from different 
and often conflicting, points of view. 

Summary of Jurisprudence. J5y Mahoined 
fTataiviiar Ally /khan, B.A., LL.Ii. Premier 
Press, Hyderabad, .Jind. Price Rs. 1*12. 

This 13 a clear and uieful summary of Sir Wil- 
liam Rattigan’s work on Jurisprudence, intended 
for students of law. There is a very useful sp- 
peudix of leading cases ou general law, and a 
selection of the Punjab University questions at the 
end. Tho author has taken great pains to make 
tho work useful by discussing various connected 
questions in a supplement. 

Religious Instruction. lus U\sicrry tintJ M- 
^Msrtance, Ly the Rev. P. Fleming. 

This is a small pamphlet setting out historically 
tho modes of religious instruction in Ohiistiso 
countries from tho earliest times ond fs designed 
M a Manual for those now engaged in Sunday 
School teaching and Bible classes generally. 
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Qaoree Sydney Arundale. Edited ly B. 

otlhr“,metu\ wovkthat S- A™"“« 

1. doing » W„oip.l ol tko 0»‘- 

leg.. Eeo»».- A'-P’* , a Sr 

Ihieh *o«. th»t M'^. 

himrelt to oil ll>.t t. m oool.ot with by his 

♦Viv tart and unselfish devotion. M»8. 
AMi. E.’...i.l, who Iatni.he. the loreword gi.e. 

IiSnS.'’Ty*' lUrUri Warrm n> 

Prm, ropham'a Broadway, Madra». 

This little hand-book is a compiUfon mainly 
from " Notes of Talks and Lectures by ViracUand 
B. Gandhi " and presents the essential features ot 
Jainism with clearness. „ c- ii 

Outline of lalom % 

D. B, Jf. B. -1. S., printed at the S. / . (/• a* 

Preae, J/oirae. .... < .w- 

This Is a short but useful publication o! the 
Christian Literature Society, intended to 
the principal tenets of Ulam. It is pre^ 
by a Life of Muhammad, and contains a chaptw 
on the Christian view of the etreng'h and weakness 

ATeSher ot English Grammar & Oompo- 
sitidn. 

Colleg<‘, Ti~.ianagaram, Vof I. Lavreiice .laytum 
Press, iladras. , • * u-.,- 

The cry for “Direct Method” in teaching 
languages has drive., the htudy of G.ammar out of 
oor ..hoolr, while ih.t nutl'id ric.llri.t 
.ndv.ry i,.c..-.ry. I» M". uod.i.lood .nd m- 
diir.niitly pr«cli.i-d by Ih. g.n.i.hty of O".'""'- 
A. t,.qu...tly b.pp.- ■” •hi. .onrtry •hi 
ord.r di.ippe.r. "iiboiit lh« m” •"’‘■"E '•» P'“^ 
tv., tb.r.foro, w.kom. tl.i. c.r.Wly “"'P''”* 
h.ndhoot from the p.o of .n ..pTienoed trmh.r 
who ..ok. to impirt « knowledg. of Bn'mii’'' by 
the inatructive method. 

The Peoples Books— Dante. % Ferrers 
noteell. {T. C. and E. C. JaA, 6i ‘W.) 

Mr. Howell’s volume is a very reliable guide 
for the biography ot Dante and its value isinrreased 
bv one or two%ecial chapter-. There is atiention 
bestowed on his hjric poetry-the 
fall into the common error of regarding him ae tb 
author of only the Diriii* Comedy. There w a 
JSapter on Dante’s political ideal, and ,ton«e8s.ty 
will not be questioned when we tememberiM use- 
fulness for an appreciation of his great masterpiece. 


Diarj ol the Month, Jan.-Fehruary, 1913 . 


J.„a.ty 20, . Lord Syd.nh.m ■?«••“•*? 
corded nn onlhiniii.tic reception in Sindh. At 
K.r.chi hi« Lordahip m.do • notoblo pronounce, 
ment. . , ■ 

Jonnory 21. Her Ereellenoy Lady C«™ch..l 
held a niMtiog of ladle, at Gorernment Home 
Calontta, to.day, to consider what step, ahoiitd bo 
taken in Bengal to support the movement initiat- 
ed by Lady Sydenham. ' 

January 22 The Hindu University deputation 
under the leadership of the Maharajah of Dar- 
bhanga arrived at Allahabad after a successful 
tour and held a public meeting to day. 

January 23. The Public Service Commission 
commenced its sittings at Oalculta this morning. 
Two official members end three co-opted members 
were present. 

January 24. A reward of Rs. one lakh cancel- 
ling all previoua announcements is to-day notified 
in connection with the investigation of the bomb 
outrage. 

January 25. A fpeci.il convocation of the 
Calcutta University was held to-day to confer 
Honorary Degrees of Doctor in the Faculties of 
ArU, Scienre and Law respectively upon Prof. 
Oldenbui^, Prof. Forsyth and Sir. T. Palit. 

January 2G. The London Muslim League ih a 
special meeting to-day has adopted the aims and 
programme of the All-India Muslim League. 

January 27, The first meeting of the newly 
constituted Imperial Legislative Council was held 
to-day at Delhi in which His Excellency made bis 
appe-irance for the first time after the out- 
rage. 

January 28. The first convocation of the 
Board of Sanskrit Examinations to confer titles 
on Sanskrit studeiita was held to-day at Calcutta 
wit'n II E. Lord Carmichael in the chair. 

January 29. A largely attended Meeting of 
the ladies of all communities was held at Govern- 
ment House, Rangoon, this evening, with Lady 
Adamson in the chair to consider the presenta- 
tion of an address to Lady Hardinge. 

January 30. The Viceroy was examined to- 
day by X-rays and on the disclosure of some' 
foreign bodies in the wound was operated • 
under chloroform and several fragments of 
and wood were removed. 
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J«tninry 31. Tli" PuMic Servircn 
cloH**!! iU sittings In to day, 

Tebruary 1. Tbo Malitrajah of IJikarpr nnnoun* 
Cf» n flum of lla 5,000 for charitabln at 

a tbanka ofTtfriitg for the recovery of ll.ll. ly)rd 
JIardingo. 

Vebruaiy 2. A MaboroMlin ma»a meeting waa 
held In Calcutta tliU afternoon to adopt remdutiona 
regarding the Ilalkan war and to collect auWrip- 
tiona for the Indian Uod Creaeent Society. 


February 3. The Artaanl Crafte Kihihition 
was opened tbii evening at the Jubilee Hall In 
Jtangoon amidst a large gathering of ln»ere*ted 
spectator*. 

February t. Tbo Preaident and MemlM'ta of 
the Royal Publin Servirea Cornmi«*ion arrived Jn 
Rangoon tbia afternoon by the H. f.S X. Steamer 
.tnjorrt. 

February 5. At tbo annual meeting of Iho Aciatic 
8eciety of Uongal tbia eacning there waa an unu- 
sually lyge attondanco when Sir Aablonh Sluker- 
jea in bis addreae pleaded for a now building for 
tho socisty'H librury, 

February 6. Sir Guru Di*« Bannorjee hut to- 
nay sent in a note on tho Report of the Dacca 
University, recommending the incluaton of 
Oriental learning in its currieulam. 


February 7. At a Mahomed. n SteeUng held 
Ihieerening st Cntlege Square in CalculU tbo 
Muslima declared a boycott of Kuropean goods. 

February 8. The Select Committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the F.xlraditioo 
Bill considered its draft report to-day. 

February 9. Mr. E. W. Madge. Superinten- 
^nt of the Imperial Literary and eldest son of the 
Hon. W. 0. Madge died suddenly to-night, 
February 10 The Arnold appeal to tbo Privv 
Council was presented to-day. 

Febrmry n. Mr. P. 0. T.r.por, 
b.tor, th.Er.l Indi, Anoci.tion ™ Edn- 
cst.on in Indi, .droc-rled ths .ppointo.Dt ot . 
Commission of Enquiry, 

F.bra.rj n Mr. H. C. Brown,, M.n.ginw 
Propnelor, Orirnt.l JIrrc.nlil. Co , w.. to d.r 

™„;h ■"''."•'•J-'i ■ >»tcnc.oi „i„; 

months rigorous imprisonment. 

e n ■ Common, this 

!!!.«• ? “0’'ed his resolution for the 

appointment of a select Committee to enquito into 
the administration of Indian finance. ^ ” 


Febniery 14. Kir Win. L^o AVarnsr delivertJ 
nn liiteffsting !.ctur« li-foro ti e Indian Bretinnof 
the Ilayal Asiitfc K'-r-itty on Kathiawar, I^rJ 
Willifigdon prtfiding. 

Febrijary 1.5. Mr. K B.- Montagu Under 
Serfutary of State for Iiidia hirive 1 nt Hyderabad 
tliia evifling and was enUrtairird by H. II. lb* 
Ni/sm at dinner. 

lobroery 1C. To-day the damage suit of Sli** 
Oeorgie Corlara sgatnst Mr, MaiiricB Bandminn 
for lU. lh,000 waa i»ken up befere Mr. Jmtice 
Chuudliury at the CiIcuKh High Court. 

IVbniary 17. An imi'firlant m^'^ting of the 
fmiieriat !>egi»Ulia« Cmincjl wna held tfu* morn- 
ing with til" If'in. .Sir Oiij ri‘-el»'.ol Wilson in 
till chair. Thici new iw mb-ra wne sworn in. 

February IK Tiie Mnlisrej ib of Indcre epesk- 
ing in hia capital city tu day on the llindo Uni' 
veraity advocated a wi>c)y conducted residential 
and teaching university, 

IMiruary IP. Daring the debate in the IIou»e 
of fiOrda to-day I/ord MorI»v raid tbit though 
Indian Muslims are mu"b sfllic'ai by tbo IJtIkan 
war the policy id neutr«lit) should not bo exchang- 
ed for any direct intervention. 

February 20. Te-day'a Bombay Covemmenl 
dautU stator —The Chairman of tho Ileyal 
Commi*sion on the Public Serwlcea in India haa 
appointed on the Commission the following oEc*r* 
ao Awistant Commissionorv, to represent the 
Indian end Provincial Civil Services of the Bom- 
bay Presidency The llon'ble .Mr. J. J. llestoo, 
I.C.S, Judge of the High Court, Bombay; lUo 
Bahadur Hamchandra Narayan .Togatikar, Native 
Assistant to the ComDiia>ioner, 0. I) ; Mr. lUgha- 
nath Cangadhar Bhadbhnde, Judge of the Small 
Oaiiec* Court, Poona. The U->yal Commi'«'on 
lexvee India for England on the 19th April, 1913. 
It proposca to return to India early in the ensuieg 
cold weather. 


lebrtnrjr 21 The Hindu University Deputa- 
tion. headed by their llighnefsee the Mahamjah 
M Dorbhinga, K. C. S. I., and the Maharajah 
itegent of Jodhpur, and Pundit Madsn Sloban 
Malaviya arrived at the Victoria Terminu*, Bom* 
bay.^by special train from Indore, after their tour 
in Kathiawar. On arrival they were met by Hie 
Uiglm^ the Aga Khan, Sir Bhalcbnndra Krishna 
and otl^r members of the Reeeotioo Committee 
of the Hiodu University Deputation. 
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TOPICS FROM PERIoniOAS. 

The Training of the Indian Clergy. 

now to r»i.o «o' ormy ol worke» to wio lo.lh 
for Christ is the prosaing proWem of the <Iay ‘ ® 

I„,!iaoCh»ch-,.„.ltHoi,Iw.,ll.y tkoKoo.M- 

War. io ne Emlaml Ife IIV.I Doc.mh.r with 
.rwri.l insisht. Mtoionati™ .hooU too to k..p 
,l,™.elve, o„t of .isM and pot forward oil.™ 
servants to minister unto Christ. 

The Inflian Christian community has a peculiar 
structure of its own ami conditions of work 
among them Imve to he adjustod to suit its special 
needs and genius. The first dimcuUy that faces 
the organiser is casts-for congregations are 
drawn from certain strata in society and follow 
some defined trades, while in other parts of the 
world the Christian Church is ao epitome of all 
society. This peculiar composition of tho Indian 
Church makes tho question of organising its 
ministry particularly difficult. 

The next difficulty springs from tho institution 
of caste again. It is the mass movement. As the 
Rev. G. llibbert Ware observes with special in- 
sight , ,, 

ih. i.a.." "« ■ 

anion. . . . • 

If an individual changes bis religion, it is often 
,tlh. ri.k of t.» livelihood. TPi. tads to tho 
phenommon thst co.veri.ioos sro litoly to occur 
in the crowds rather than singly. 

These mass movements raise the problem of the 
trsitii..e of clerEy sod tosch.r. io two wsyo; for 
they crooto s deo.sr,d lor trsinod workers. __Thii 
supply hns norer kept p.ico with tho demsndt 
There hsvo born splendid esompta ol '”dis» 
clorEyfrom tho rsnks of tho I, iBh-cs.to convert, 
but OS 1o..g »' H“ scoossions to the Oh.irch or. 
from one csste' escinsiveiy ond .8 tho niiddlo 
20 


ate onteido tho tango ol Ohristisn inllucnoo 
comparatively, tho training in tho right direction 
of tho right sort of men is tho key to tho situ- 

ation. 

The Imdy of clergy. and toachors should bo 
drawn mainly from the ranks of tho low cifito 
masses. Any insistoncoon University qualiCcations 
M in the COSO of divinity students in England 
will Iw a serious handicap to Indian ministers, 
The point in question is not tho absolute position 
of the clergyman but his position relative to the 
congregation. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
Indian pastor may have a decided superiority over 
his English brother. 

Workers brought up under tho English system 
represent ono typo-while those taught funder 
the vernacuVar system furnish a simpler and 
more suitable typo. 

Under the second system, which has been given 
a fair trial by the Bishop of Madras at Nandyal, 
the Church seeures for its ministry men of expe- 
rience and moral Btness for their mission. They 
read from English and do all the writing, praying, 
and catechising in the vernnculars. There can be 
no dispensing with English, (or it ia Eogliah that 
opens out to them wide fields of Biblical criticism 
and Arcbmology. 

The writer sums up the leading features of the 
type of workers hn would see evolved in India in 
tho following well-written par.agraph : — 

Lastly, the product wo aim at takes a middle positioa 
between the class of men trained exclusively on a rer- 
oacular system and the other class of highly trainod 
English-speaking agents. The one class have sometimes 
proved too much on a level wiOi tho congregation, while 
tho oUiot have often been lifted too much above them. 
Tlioso wo aim at producing should bo something botvveen 
night through tlioir training they ere kept in touch aith 
the same kind of people as those among whom they will 
,er, and their witoln !. .T. . 


afterwards minister, and their whole training is desf ed 
to make them otBcicnt vernaoiihr workers, j|j jj, 
time tlKiy have accesa to a wider range of ideas and * 
leeec.p,r.U, ....lor |,l,r.,l„,e thre„,h ,h, 
langnage. '-njnsll 
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Tlie Joy of India. 

In tlio Febrinry number of tbo ThnanjikUt 
ft re(ici*bing'y ot^giriRl nnrt intenwly 
ajmp'vtbetic nrticlo by Mr. EliiibeH. Rerora 
scanning tlie varioiiR eUmenU tli it go to make op 
tbe Joy of 'S not n country of 

sorrow butoncofcxcepiling joy. Mftnyoftts nntiiisl 
climatic conilitionR make for liappiness nml swei t 
contentment. T/>ok at tbe speetncln preHontnl by 
the poor in Englnnil What a misei-alile, ilegrml- 
eO, and inhuman asport they present! Itut who 
can help envying the d.ark-skinned women toilers 
of Southern India, their dignity of carriage and 
their muscnlaT capacityl Tiie children of the 
poorer clReaea eeeen rpiite contented little morsels 
of almost naked humanity. 

Again, the Indian servant presents a reftoshing 
contrast to the eseertive English servant. The 
working man lias none of the jcalou.«, sullen suspi- 
cion against the well-to-do classes 
Voiir Indian servant is anaioua to please you ; he 
observes your ways carefully so as to carry out your 
idiosyncrasies and preferences. Ihe tVestern domestic, 
ns a rnlc, does only nhsthe or she must do, and i8(|mtc 
callous as to pleasing you or the reverse. 

The Indian ryot is a quantitative asset of 
importarco. Simplirity of outlook is bb and the 
unconscious nurturing of bis spirit in natumi 
beauty makes hia lot a happy one 
The joys of Indiado net lie in the cities of India; they 
are few and far between. Her joys csist in the crowded 
vihages othuddied huts, on her dry, dusty, yet fertile 
plains. Perhaps pro-cmjnently, Uie Indian’s joy iscon- 
neeted with his religion, with his temples, sacred tanha 
nnd rivers. The multitadcs that tlirong the gbata of 
Ganges at Idcnares, or of any other sacred nver, aro 
plainly hsppy. They are performing their relipoas 
duties with an abandon tliat in itself giies hapinness. 

Kdigion in one of tbo inducnces which make tbe 
Indiana the contented people they aiw. In ftomo 
strange, inettplicahle fiahion, the joynof India 
influence the eoiil, the spirit of even the foreigner. 

If one keynote of India ia joy, another is inten- 
sity ot feeling The belief in Indi* that man is 


ilivloe, scaling upward partakes of the bread 
of Angola and huarfl iho music of the spheres—* 
fact, overlooked in the West — Is one of the prim® 
BOiirces of tlio joy of the Indian. In words preg- 
nant with love for India and hreallitng fervent 
gratitiite fo the spiritiisl world-Mother among 
the fintiona of th» world, Mr, K. Rivers sums up 
tl>« inspiifition liniia gives to tho Stranger rioit- 
inga bee aliores ; — 

If insjHration has been lost in other landr, sorely • 
visit to India reatorM and revirl/Iea the imsginatirs 
faculty. Tlio inspiration of India uni eil» eyes that had 
Itocome ctoQiIeil, and enables them sgain to see triftli and 
lieauly.-and tUo two are one as poets have ever taught— 
more clearly ; it unaeals deaf ear* that they msy heir 
more intently; it lays hands on tho soul, stripping it of 
Iho atainod garments of prldo and sclf-wiU In which it 
hod clothed itself, that naked, the soul may cotneio 
•ooloct uutb the locality. 

iDter-Imperial Free Trade. 

The ITeaW* of IvAia for January is an en- 
larged number and contains a variety of readable 
matter especially for thoso intareated in the mate- 
rial prosperity of India. On tho much discussed 
•ubjvetut free trade or protection for India “Ec"- 
nomicus** writes unequivocally : — 

“Tho fiscal liberty which India will get under 
Bchemea of inter-imperhl fren trade will not be of 
much benefit. Only now shscklcs will be put 
upon her. 

"The Conservativea ore pledged to tariff 
reform and India must be on her guard againet 
thoir echemoB of free trade within the Empire. R 
ie obvious that this country is at the mercy of 
the porly in power in England. Indian public opi- 
nion, which, we feel sure, we faithfully voice, 
must be asserted in no uncertain terms on this 
imjnrlfflit ii-sue. The Governmeiit and the people 
of India must unite in making their position clear 
to the Imperial Government, the people in Great 
Dritain and the Coloniia.” 
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The Trend of Social Reform in India. 

The current number ol the lonion Qmrlerhj 
R,mu> contain. »n eUborute orticlo Iiom the pen 
or the well knov.n Indinu Jcurnulisl Mr. Saint 
Kihol Singb, on the Trend cl Social Boform in 
India. The article ia a criticiam ol the recent 
nnWicationaiclatitK to India. In the coutae ol 
hi. eucver ol the .ooi.l condition, of India at the 
nreaent day Mr. Nih.l Singh ob.crvn. that the 
aclivitiea of the intelligent citiaena ot India inataad 
ot being cempUely conaumed by political agitation 
ate being directed tomrda other cliannele, notably 
toirard (ocial relorm. Thia change ia patent oven 
to a caaual investigator ol Indian affairs. 

The ivriter'lben traceo the history of this change 
in tho nllilKde ol Indian politicians. Since 1305 
tba political agitation became almost ovcttihelin- 
iiig and tho anarchical tniadeeda oi a few deeper- 
adoea demanded the stronuou. meaeiirea ot the 
Indian Oovernmenl. This in turn evoked leanit- 
ment and the tug-ot war b.t.een the rol.t. and 
the ruled was on the increase. But.then since the 
Indian Ooiincila Betorm and the change of atti- 
tude on either aide, the agitation baa quietly 
settled done. While thoughtiul Indiana, seeing 
that an opportunity has suddenly opened in the 
nay ot effecting «iin. social progree. have turned 
their attention mote and mote tonarda the ameli- 
oration ol the social status of tho people. The 
correction ol the social evil, ol such a largo and 
varied population necessarily demands great in* 
Bight end statesmanship. Besides, tho propaganda 
most be many.slded. The principal direction, in 
nhi'ch .ooi.l tolotm is proceeding may be bricBy 
indicated : — 

Tho improToment of marital. and feminino eondi' 
tiona, and a better adjaetroent of the relationa existing 

The abolition of social rules nhich ihut op Hindu# 
into a number of water-tight oompartmenla. and which 
forbid them to exchange amenitie#, each a# eaung at tM 
lamo table, with people not within their own partacoUr 
iection, thus prcTeoting eocial intercourae, in me 
Eoronean aense of the word ; 

(3) The eleration of the depreeaed claaeca, or jwrIoA#, 


nho, mi I. nell knenn. Wie been lor centuries' most in- 

Milled criminal tnbea. and Oio roHOue of wonicu forced 
inveighed into lives ot shame. 


■ Tho writer then traces the liiatory of each one 
ot those items of reform, how tho ovila came into 
exialonco ono by one, wliat etepa liavo been taken in 
the past to remedy tbo defecta in our social system 
and what remains yot to bodoiio in the way of fiocia 
omolioration. Ho refers in brief to the bills that 
havo been recently brought forward in the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

Those measures aro foouastog Indian attention on the 
subioetof feminine advancement id general, and social 
ouritv in particular, and whether passed or not, win 
JIwvo useful ends. U msy bo added that institutions for 
imparting education to girla, and for preparing wido ws 
for social service, now dot the land, and efforts are being 
made.bvmoansof pailourlectures, womens clubs, wCj, 
to uplift the fair sex and remove the barriers of purdah 
which segregato males and females. 

The writer then dilates upon the evils of csste 
and eugpeals various means of overcoming the 
tyramiicsl cuolora. Kducstional progress, he is sure, 
would naturally tend to lower the imperative de- 
mands of strict caste obseivances. Occidental 
ideas are slcwly being replaced, In this connec- 
tion be refers to the inroads of modern culture 
and the missionary enterprises in glowing terms. 
Referring to tbo condition of the Depressed Classes 
*jn India he eajs : — 

In adjusting the caste economy to the requirements ot 
this age, the moat atupendoua problem ia that of the 
inriaA. Over 30,000,000 people to-day dwell in the moat 
pitiable condition— the direct result of the injaatico 
which the high-caate Hindus, through the centuries, 
have meted out to them, However, there are signs that 
the Hindu conacionce has been quickened to take an 
interest in the welfare ot these wretched, neglected mil- 
lions. This is partly due to the fact that Ilinduiam has 
taken fright at the conversion to Christianity ofa large 
body of pariahs, and partly to political causes, the 
commuaity being threatened with a material reduction 
inita majority by the classing of the depressed classes 
as ' non-Hindus,’ In different parts of the country, tho 
Hindus have set up missions to ‘purify ’ these wretches 
some of these societies seeking to educate as' well as* 
■ostally uplift the lowly ones. A mass of literatnro has 
grown op on tho subject. To grasp the full signiScanco 
and force of this awakening of the Hindus, one cannot 
do better than to refer to tho symposium entitled TA* 
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Intcr-marriagc id lodia. 

Ill tlio currant number of tlio quartcily Itovinw 
for the BtuJy of mUaionniy problems— The 
and the IlVs(— Uio Bisbop of Sinynporc, tbo llev 
Dr. Foigussbn Davie, writes an article on Ihointer- 
matriagea of I'iuropeaim and Natives of India. 
There has been much dispute with regard to the 
question whether it is advitablo to oncourago inter- 
marriage among members of dillorent raceaand 
nationalities. The writer quotes two letters on 
the subject one for, and the other against, the 
system. Mr. Stokes, formerly of the CMS. in 
Notgurh in the Punjab and the Archbibhop of 
Capetown hold aotagoniatic views on the question. 

The question is obviously, thei-efoce, on© of 
great dilEculty. But is also one that ra more 
and more becoming prominent and th© writer of 
the article having had for bome twelve years the 
opportunity of obeeivitig the results of these 
" mixed marriages ” iu two parts of Asia whore 
the natives diCTor considerably in racial cbaiactcr, 
has some remarks which may be of value. 

In the first place be insists that both the 
parties shoqtd belong to the e-ime letigion. In 
the second place the union should be brought 
about by the pure isarriago in the true 
sense oi the word. Even then the difficulties 
that are to be encountered are insupetsble. The 
ways of thought and ideals of the two communities 
are fundamentally diiTerent. Moreover the here- 
ditary traditione and the methods of bringing up 
are also diCferent. And then tbeie is the difficulty 
of overcoming natural piejudiccs. And lastly marri- 
age ie not merely a personal concern but the iute- 
reats of the families of the pirties should alao be 
considered. Under these circumstauces it is not 
wise to contract intermarriages between the 
Europeans and Natives of India. If, on the othec 
hand, these risks are got over and there is also 
present the important element of mutual love on 
either side it can be tolerated under epecial restric- 
tions, 


Legislation iu Ancient India- 
This is the subject of an nrticlo by Mr. D. K. 
Kaiuiidikur in n rtcent number of the lii'han 
Spectator. Our Li-gmUtivo Councils suggest the 
i|uestion, how did they legislate in ancient tiiuts 
in this countiy ? Though tho law is frcqiienlly 
stated to ho saiiutun (eternal), there is ample evi- 
denro showing tint it was ultereJ, from time, to 
time, like tho modern ciuctincnts. 

The sovereign had very little part in this work, 
albeit Yiijnavalkya mentions ‘ a rule of conduct 
made by tho Kings.’ Tho duty of such altera- 
tion was entirely monopolised by the Brahmins. 
The writer quotes verses to show how tho law of 
tbe learned Brahmin was tho rule of the Isnd. 
lie concludes as folluws 

Very hUIo law sufficed tbo society in the Vedic period. 
Tho word of tbs y>ft^cr*/u»iinaf supplied the dcficicney< 
Ills non) was law, But ns society adranced in civilisation, 
and family bonds bccaiiio looser and looser, tlio need for 
more cotoprchcnsite law bccamo perceptible. The 
stoteiDcuts of law in tho Vodio literature are scanty, far 
between, and unsystcniatic. ‘Iliey are found scattered 
over a largo number of books, llie Vedic literature is 
tho primary sourco of law. Then catuo tbe Suritisor 
traditional law. Tbo VlutnnusHlrtu, or strings of law, 
sro Ices systcmstio than the mctneal works tsbicb 
represent regular attciu{A8 at Codification. The sagos, 
however, do not pretend to legislate, but reprodueo or 
put together rules of law treasured m the mind. They 
(oral ibosecond and tho most important source of 
Hindu law. ' Man; of these are not now extant, and 
some oxi(t only lo fragments Tbo commentaries and 
digests contain texts which arc not found in tbe 
available works passing under the names of the stated 
authors. Tbe Puranas also contain statements of law, 
aud hare been recognized as authorities on Uw, le., 
works in which rules of conduct may be found. 
(Yajnavalkya (^h. I. v. 3.). Besides these, the conduct 
or practice of the viituous, where two courses are 
recommended, and tliat wliIcU is agreeable to one's self 
may bo adopted. Vhat is done with a good motive is 
also perr.ussible as a good rule of Ian, or is lawful. 
Clear proof of usage outweighed the written text of the 
Uw, which was in several parts, but a lecord of enstoms- 
This shows how voluminous the law was, even i” 
those days. Commentaries and digests explained, 
expounded, and reconciled conflicting texts. In spite 
«t all this, tho law was found to be deGeient. Tins 
could naturally be so, even in those early days tor laws 
had to bo devised for castes, order, localities, special 
positions and qualiGcstiona, and special occasions. 
Doubts were entertained, and these, too, had to bo 
removed, llenco the necessity of fresh legislation. It 
was, however, done only by frattierf Brahraacs, who 
. alone could teach tbe Vedas to the classes authonzed to 
learn U. 
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Ssstems of Government in Bast & West. 

In the Uihlerl Journal for January Mr. A. 
ItUtcLoll Innes attempfs a tioliUion of tlie perplex- 
ing problem why the English syatem of adminis- 
tering justifio has not BucceoJed as much as it 
should and how this defect has been sought to ho 
removed and why it should be removed «*» early aa 
possible. The stock argument that the Oriental 
is incomprebensiblo and his ways are mysterious 
b.ts to be dismissed ss beneath notico. Hath the 


Tho nutlior detcrihes the history of a case afteJ 
(he manner of a Biblical parable and proves how 
Utfl root-idea of Oriental justico is ' forgiveuc-sa.' — 
to forgive not seven times : but seventy tfinos 
Bcven. A bardeiiod poacber tii an Egjptian 
orchard had to face his huadman and his accuser. 
The headman stood fur law, while tho accuE^er 
was koon on forgiving, The code of mercy 
prevailed with the result that the delinquent 
who had escaped the law transformed into a peni- 
tent and exemplary citizm. 


Oriental not tho e.ime uiotives, tho samo impulses, 
and the same passions aa the Wteteroers liavu? 
Yet, how comes it about that Wesicroi law and 
its operation have not been quite so agreeable to 
the MahotnedaD, with his fCadiand the Council 
of Bh'.ike, and the Hindu, with his village 
Panebayet? 

Tho Western system is mechanical ; the law 
runs out its stern course, the teiuperainent or 
creed of the individual notwithstandiog The 
system is osaltod : the individual decays. Mot so 
in the East. The State recedes into tiie hack- 
ground ; the injured nod tho in jurer are brought 
closer together and the chance of moral and leli- 
gious porsuasluD is oiTered abundvotly to all. 
Ibe rigbta of retaliation, compeneation, and 
forgiveness have always been the sacred pro- 
perty of the Oriental. 

In tbs Brat (lace, the sj;stem ot vill8(,e unit*, which 
was the foundation ot tl.e whole organisation and was 
to a remarkable extent popular, democratic, constitu- 
tional, decentralised, has been broken up and a State 
system introduced, which is purely bareaucratic, despo- 
tic, ceutrslised. The State becomes the injored party, 
independently ot tbe wish of the indixidua] or ot tho 
village community. The whole matter is taken entirety 
out of their bands, the prosecution is undertaken 
the State, and the injured party becomes merely a wit- 
ness. Its has no power to vary the sentence, maeh leas 
to forgive. 

Agaiu, aiys the writer, the two syetenia are 
the antithesis of one another. Tbe one is deter- 
mined by tbe exigencies of a military organisa- 
tloD, while tbe other is the growth of the life ot a 
free and pastoral people. 


Again, tbe doctrloe of Diviiio Beciprocity 
tingca tho relations of Orientals, 


Tbe writer concludes bis admirable analysis r»f 
tbe deeper springs of English and Oriental Jaw by 
sotting forth the follnwing conception of Law 

Law is tho statement of tho bare principles govern* 
ing tho relations ot individuals to each otlier M 
Deiebcrs ot a community. 'IVithout law, a eomnioniiy 
would not develop or cohere. Out the law pays nO 
attention to the leelings or tho happiness ot lodivi' 
duals, nor to tho circuisstsnoes under which the reta* 
tiooj arise. Ulio law protects tho nob but not tbe poof, 
the creditor but not tho debtor, tho landlord but not 
the tenant, Iho victim of a theft but not tho tliiof, the 
husband hut not tho adulteress, lu toebnic.al lauguagA 
tho Ian IS inexorable. If applied alono and in over/ 
Case, it would proilueo heartless tyranny and tragio 
sulTering. Tbe tyianny and the eufTering would bo sO 
great tbet tbe community would, if pure law were 
applied, rapidly dismtegrate instead of cohering, and A 
general degeneration Of the lodiTiduaU would result. 

Religion be defines thus 


Religion IB tho statcuient of the moral principles 
wbichgovern the relatioiis of individuals to each other, * 
and 80 roodilles and adapts the application of the Jaw to 
individual cases that tyranny on tho one hand and 
oonewng on the otViei- are avoided, and the progress of 
the ego or eoul of tho iodividual towards soniB nn- 
knowngoalia not impeded. Religion, therefore is as 
essentiai to the ndmiiwstratioB of justioo as law If 
protects the poor against tho rich. 

In weighing the two systems and bilancing 
their relative merits, the writer has tho followiDg 

suggestive and luminous oosorvationa : 

Oresham’s famous law of currency annlies with = i 

'■ ■>' pm.K nlitioE? Where 

optional standards of eondnet exisf ii,,.-,?..— ^ 

This IS the he, to the whole wyttery the? Bormif 
aeiJiOB. ...th out E.,t.„ .0";,;,, 

custom eroeloiviy being dtiven'out Of Ilia Jpuf'®" 

ween man and man, and law reigns aJooe, 'el»boii« bet- 
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The Study of European Tliouglit 

III tlio February iaauo of tho J/o(?<nt A’evtew*, 
Piofessor Hur Daynl of Btanfoid Univonity 
ebows now noltls of work and otuly for Indian 
etudoiits. If India ia to reach tho high dcsliny 
that has come to other progressive nations of tho 
world, her eons in pursuit of knowlodgo should 
turn their footsteps away from Oxford, Camhridgo 
and Harward and come into living touch with 
Europe by breathing tho invigorating and in- 
epiriog atmosphoro of Geneva and Paris, Romo 
and Berlin. , 

A wider- outlook or. the part of India’s young 
men, tho hope of the country, their acquisition of 
French, German, Italian and Spanish will lead to 
the formation of a robust and ctHcient nationality. 
The Egyptians, the Tuiks, the Ohinees and the 
Japanese have drunk deep of tho fountain heads 
of European universities. 

Japao did not dig up aocicnt ood raediSTol Japanese 
Inalitutiena and praeticos lor cevtral or laiUatioo, when 
abe began to build up hor oew lilo. To all earnest 
thinkera in India, 1 aay . Look fet ivui d and oulintnl, 
umI no! {xicAicuni and inuard" The be«h>ig balm 
must bo brought from abroad, as llanuraan brought the 
herbs for Lakahman in tho bravo daya of old 

The author seta forth tho conditions that should 
be fulfilled before India can participate in the 
larger world-life and catch the spirit of the 
large popular movements of modern Europe and 
live the vigorous life of the continentals. Stu- 
dents of India are having a surfeit of English 
literature. They have need of the light radiat- 
ing from Paris, ' tho workshop of the future civi- 
lisation ’ as Victor llugo has termed it. 

Hafiz aod Urfi and Qaani can rest in peace for a nbilo - 
Lamartine and CnciLv ore more important juet now. ’ 

Enthusiasm for Sanskrit may be well abated in 
the interests of the larger life, the broader vision, 
that beckons India to Europe. 

The end that the writer has in view can be 
gained by the upper and middle classes sending 
theiryoungmenas wanderingpilgrimsto European 
Universities rather than to llardwar or Puri. It 
is time India gave up weaving lino dreams on the 


hanke of tlio Gangus or on tho slopps of tlio Ilima- 
Uyap. Tim I’arais have sot an excellent example 
in this direction and it bohovea otiior peofdo of 
India to imitato them. 


Young India should again outgrow tho medw- 
val spiiit that has ponsesscd it and allow lierself 


to bo takon up by tho new sociological Bjiirit that 
bids fair to trantform human society and leesen 
life’swooM. In thoso days of now ‘ism* ’ — Darwin- 
ism, Syndicalism, feminism and other fascinating 


creeds, India cannot suffer herself to stagnate in 
still waters. She must wetoome tho world-spirit, 
as-similate it, nay, oven conquer it. 

If tho professor is so eloquent in his plea for 




is Ibo eincstious antidote to (ho poison of iodolenM, 
•tupidity, pessimism and lociScicDoy (bat is underiuiD- 
ing our vitality. India too will produce worthy Icadort 
of Biodern Iboiight, but only after hor chlldrea hare 
aMioiitated the teachings of tho West. How can great 
thinkers triic in modern India, when oup best men are 
content to hro in the tramped and dead world o< ancient 
books? Lifecsn come only from tholivinc: death alone 

eon come from tho dsart. Enrepe islirmc. India Is. 

»ndia to full vitSity by bor- 
rowing tho eluir of Europe. ^ 


itobert Boms and Thomas Burns, 

Tbe Chanibert Aoumnlhas nu interesting paper 
on tho poet and the colonist, hi the literary his- 
tory of Britain there was a time when biographers 
thought it an act of gmeo to do honour to the 
distinguished bard of Scotland, the Hashes of 
wboeo matchless pen are felt ‘ through busy 
etreets and lonely glens.’ A grateful and dis-, 
cerning posterity has covered Burns’s name with 
honour. In 1787, he was in the height of his 

fame. Burns’s Memorial meetings are held all the 

worldovoraiid monuments to his memory have been- 
raised all over the earth. In the “Cotter’sSatur- 
day Night" the Poet has sung a lofty ideal that 
the true grandeur of a nation that will bring 
her love at home and reverence abroad is to be 
found in families being bound together by pure 
roHpon and mental love. I„ far-off New 
ZeaUnd there stands a life-Biso bronce statucy’ 
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“ Peoples and Problems of India.” 

Mr R. H. Shipley, in the January issue of 


wWe human brotherhood. It Is melancholy to 
contemplate how the last days of the Poet had 
something intensely tragic in them. Society 
sported with him cruelly and dealtwitb himharsWy. 

If Robert Burns preached high idea!-', hw 

nephew Thomas Burns, tho/nlerpiUing colonist 

who laid the foundation of a New Dominion in 
the uttermost parts of the globe, helped to wotk 
out those ideals in 'actual life. Sjdo by side witli 
the statue to the Poet's name there shoots ^ tall 
column celebrating the work of the ardent 
miBsionary, and the self-sacrifieing eoloiueta. 
Thomas Burns was a leading figure in schemes of 
colonisation that appealed witli great force even 
to Dr. Chalmers cf Edinburgh. The Colonist 
and the Poet lived under the same Influences. 
Thomas Bwns is full of affection for his old teacher 
Edward Irving, who was also tutor to Jane 
Welsh, the wife of Thomas Oarljle. Carlyle had 
personal acquaintance with Gilbert Burns. In 
the disruption of the Church in 1843, iV. Bums 
threw bis' influence on the side of spiritual in. 
dependence and with Thomas Chalmers protested 
against the tyranny of the State. Of the bands 
of sturdy heroes that marched in,pi»cesaiOD .to 
Tanfield Hall and set up the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Thomas Bums was one. Again, the 
Colonist took no mean share in helping oo the 
scheme of' Scotland to found a new Ediuburgb, 
a new St. Andrews in remote parts of the earth. 
Burns’s scheme, that was nurtured not in the 
house of law but in the Terap'e of Ood ended 
neither in dream nor disaster. Like the Pilgrim 
Fathers who sailed in the itayjlowr in 1G20, 
the imperialist left for Porto BcNo in tho Philip 
Zrtiny. In the distant south, he and his friend" 
toiled hard and turned arid wnsteainto frnitiul fiefds. 
Tho Poet and tho Pioneer, the uncle and tho 
nephew, had the same message and in that funda. 
mental message, they are at one. 


the .Uiatie Quarterly Review, gives an interesting 
review of this useful book in tho Home University 
Series by Sir Holdernes-a, n distinguished Anglo- 
Indian official, lie choriahea tho hope tliot a 
study of this book will combat the amazing 
Ignorance of India, the land of contrasts, of 
Romance, and of Irony. The learned roviewor 
laments tho ignorance of England about India 
and ita pooplea, and their complex problems. 

Of tlio real Inflia, of its glories and its tragedies, they 
are profoundly ignorant. What dn they know of its 
post? A?hot do ttiey know of it rebirth, its riforffU 
menlo, iindor Dritiah sovereignty ? They have never 
hoard of .lob Cliarnoek ,'thoy cannot imsglRe tho ghostly 
tears which his shade lets fall as he sighs lehabod, 
Ichabod !” over the city he founded. Nor can they fancy 
to thomtelros tho feelings of the shades of dead and 
gone Mogul Emperors, ’ witnessing tho revival of tho 
glories of Delhi nndcr an alien and infldel Gorernineot. 
Yet what an eathrslling romance is disolosed by even a 
soperficial study of the history of India { 

The great diversity that marks India’s peoples 
can be no surprise when it it is remembered the 
land presents violent physicsl contrasts. 

Tho highly ieteilectual Bengali and tho Soura of the 
Eastern Ghauts are immeasurably father apart titan are 
tho most cultured aristocrat and the humblest atone- 
breaker m England. A student of this littlo book can 
aearcety help seeing that it it is foolish of " the man in 
tho street ” to go’irralize about European nations, of 
T^ose modes of thought and life he is. only partially 
ignoraot, it is a thousand times more foolish to goner- 
alize— out of a plenary ignorance — about maUers 

To take one simple illustration. “Colour prejudice,” 
theoretically— that is to say, superfloially — considered 
appears indefensiblo and silly. Cut in practice it is one 
of the most deeply rooted of human sentiments ; and 
nowhere more than in India, and among the Indians 
theinselres, does this sentiment flourish,” 

After giving nn account of the caste system 
and the hold it has on the Pariahs who maintain 
that they should go through n certain number 
of scons of degrudation and resent the intrusion 
into their home of the Brahman whose visit 
might retard their upward progreas tho 
author tnrna to the chapter on economic life and 
concludes with the warning that English condi- 
tions should not be hastily compared with Indian 
conditions. 
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Organisation in India- 

In the January isf,uo of the Ilindiulan Jlevieio, 
Mt. S. M.lviuf Ali, Bir-at-Liw, (liscu<wct) the im- 
port of the terra 'orf;'\ni'?'\ljon ’ .inil nmlyeos with 
logical exattncps an‘l hifttoric ni-iight Iho mcaoR 
by which this preat law of order in national hffl 
is acliiovod and woikod out. Tiio rc-iiilt of orjjani- 
salion is onhr, and order, aa the rveU-known 
eajinggoea, is Uoavcn’K first Law. If order is 
the first law, it follows that such ii thing ns dis- 
order or disoigani«ation should he inconceivable 
Such a conclusion, however, would be opposed to 
and is not w.arranted by a survey of, human socie- 
ties and orgxnisations that are not wclUardercil or 
aystematised and yot secras to be on the road to 
progress and cfSciency • 

There is only a dilTcronco of degree hotween varioua 
organisations. Consequontly.nhon ono talks of a dxorga- 
iiUod body, one unconsciously usoh an exaggeration, 
where ono reallr means to say that the body le question 
has alower organisation thao would bo desirable under 
the circunistsncoa. The plainest example that can be 
adduced to show the force of this argument is cont-iiDed 
in the modern doctrine of “ Out-ot-dateism.'' Tho epi- 
thet ov\t-ot-date, which Is so often applied to theao 
interesting relies, Is aignifleant enough to mean that 
they are of no good any longer, they hare douo their duty 
and must bo shelved now. 

Taking the caste system, ns nn orgums-ation of 
Early Aryan society the writer protests against 
the strictuTOs that some trained thinkers pass on 
it and advances tho following academic plea for 
it : — 

That it is extant to-day, althaugh it was originated in 
the hoary antiquity when tho world was many a thou- 
sand joars younger, ought to convinoo any man with 
some historical insight of tlie rcmiTkablo tenacity of this 
iiiatitntion. This tenacity was not achiCTcd forced 
principles or religious wiiims ; for if it were, it would 
hare gone the way of ail flesh long ago, Tho whole struc- 
ture of the Aryan society was founded upon the imper- 
ishable principle of tho diriaion of labour which has 
come into scientino prominence very lately in the Euro- 
pean mind. It is not too much to say of the Hindu race 
that among the Ancients it was perhaps tho ontyciri- 
lized rnco which applied this principle to its social insti- 
tutions with intelligence, and reaped tho bcnollt for 
many centuries. 

Judged by tho high standard of political iti- 
Btitutions, tho treatmonl accordeil to tho Siidrae 
and the pUco accorded to them in the Social 


polity nro not matters that ought to form euhjecta 
of etrong indictment egainst tho originnl law- 
makers nnd organherii of Aryan Society, 

TIjo inititulion of slavery was utterly foreign to the 
niiro mind of the early Hindu, and tho traditions of free- 
dom wero 80 much ingrstlatfid into his life that liocooM 
not imagino tho possibility of a man being the property 
of another man. And it is in dealing with tlio Sndra 
question in ttioso benighted ages tliat tho Hindu lj*s 
shown to the world tho real mint of his character as a 
thorough huminiLarian ; for ho solved tlio most difficult 
aocial proldcm of the day without sacriilcing humanity 
to political needs. That tho Sudras were given the low- 
est place in tho social scale is only natural, and uiose 
who object to this arrangement need not go beyond the 
present phase of our history to And out their mistake. 

Wo have merely to atiidy European Civilisa- 
tion and how it liss been built up, to cea.so won- 
dering .at Indian lack of efficiency. What is tho 
secret of national efficiency in Europa? 

Tho answer is : — 

For what is a nation but A complex erganUatlon ef 
lodiriduats Uiiohing as a whole, acting in ono Bpint 
body, and working for one aaolher. The Bcnse of unity 
of purpose and a true sentiment of nationality can only 
be fostered by a well organised aud sustained eff ort gj 
tbo people. 

Tho writer forenuKtea the tour main principle® 
that underlie every good organisation : . 

Tho first and second are the division of labour and its 
co-opcration, the third is morality in its widest sense, 
or in other words a regular discharge of duty by tho 
factors that go to maha up the entire frame of an orgsni- 
eation. and the fourth ia lotcUigcnco in planning. 

In concluding his thoughts on this useful, nod 
vital law of national progrosr, tho writer make® 
the following stirring appeal 

In conclusion, let them who arc desirous of seeinE 
their country and nation riso to the heights of glory and 
take a suitalilo placo in tho comity of nations, remember 
that neilhcr can tho onlbiirst of strong p.asRions nor the 
BcIt-consuming flsmo of patriotism, nor the camert 
prayers of helpless minds, nor even tho fervent liope* o^ 
God's rorrey lead them to success ; but the organised 
action based on the calmest logic and actual exiM!rieneo 
of tho etrm realities of life is the only sure way to make 
their Ideals realisable; and in short, in organisation he* 
onr Kalration. 
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The Viceroy on the Delhi Outrage* 

Tha first meeting of tlie newly constitale*! 
Imperial L<>gislative Council was held on the 27th 
of January at Delhi when His Excellency Lord 
Hardingo made hia appearance for the first time 
after the daatirdly outrage, V'^ delivered the 
following opening address : — 

' Although I have not yet recovered from my 
wounds and have been compelled under doctors' 
orders to abstain from all public business of every 
hind, I have felt not only a deaire, hut that it is 
my duty, to come here to-day to open the firat 
session of my Legislative Council in Delhi and to 
give a cordial welcome to the newly elected and 
newly appointed meobers of my Council. I am 
euro that at tho same time non© of you will be- 
grudge me an expression of regret for those who 
have not returned, since after two years’ loyal and 
active co-operation with ray Oovernment In the 
legislative work of the Government of India, I 
regard them not only as former colleagues in 
Council, but also as friends. I am delighted to 
sea Bomo of the former members of my Council 
again in their pl.aces and I am confident that 
they will again bring to tho nature of our Coun- 
cil tho same spirit of harmony, good will and 
legislative ability as during the paat two 
years that I have had tho honour of presiding 
over their deliberations. As reganls the now 
members of my Council, I bid them a cordial wel- 
come and I am sure that I can count on them to 
maintiin the same high standard of dignity in 
debate as has so markedly distinguished our 
deliberations in the post. 1 feel deeply grateful to 
you all for the warmth of your reception here to- 
day. I always knew that I could count on your 
sympathy In my suITering that has been oiy lot 
daring the past few week*, and if there has been 
one thing that has tended to alleviate thoeo sofler- 


ings it has been the knowledge of tha sympathy 
shown towards mo by all classes, creeds and com- 
munities throughout the length and breadth of 
ludia. I ehould like to take this opportunity when 
addressing my Council, who represent the whole 
of British India, to express my profound gratitude 
for the genuine outburst of sympathy, the devout 
prayers and the good wishes that have been beard 
on every side, and, if I may be allowed to say eo, 
1 feet convinced that those prayers have not been 
unanswered. 


USELESS CRIME. 

When five weeks ago I bad recovered conscious- , 
oeas and w\s able to think over what had passed, 
my feelings in the first in«taoce wore those of 
profound gratitude to Almighty God for His 
merciful piotection of Lady Dardingeand myself, 
of real grief for the poor man, who had lost Lis 
life in tho performance'of his duty, of very deep 
disappointment that it was possible that Buch 
misguided men as thoso who plotted and commit- 
ted such a uselsFS crime could now be found in 
India and of sorrow at the thought of the injury 
to the sentiments of tho whole of the people of 
. India, who would, I knew, regard with horror 
and detestation the perpetration of a crime which 
is contrary to thsir own precepts and instincts of 
humanity and of loyalty, us well as to their reli- 
gious principles. Tho gratitude I felt at the 
miraculous preservation by the Almighty of Lady 
Hardinge and mjaelf from the hand of the nssas- 
ein was, I know, also deeply felt throughout India 
but words fail me when I think of the cruel 
murder of those humble people who were ruth- 
l.nl,iuiea andHe.pIy dtplote the lom, which 
their famiiie. hey. .uslcinsd, I„ my dj,;,,, 
kiediy ielcreo,.™ with the pecpi,«„d.„e„ihiii,y 
to them I h«. .Iw.js dia;ou.,g,d e„c,siyo prjc.u. 
tioneand I tru.ted myaeif end Lijy Hardin™. 

to the erect the pr„pi.th.ntcti,.,„f,h!pZ 

It .t wa, an rrtor, it ia ^ 

.r,eod,bcii.y. it cay ye, pr„n 
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teen an entirely mistaken corfiiietice, for out of 
evil good mnj come. la it too mucli to hope that 
the storm of public indignation evoked at the 
outrage may give Indian terrorists cause for 
senaihle and human reflection and repentance? 

It is difijculb to holievo that those individuals are 
a class apart and that they do nut belong to com* 
munities and mix with their fellow-hiings Are 
they really eusceptililo to no influence and no 
advice? Have they no contact with moderate 
and wiser men? Still, whatever I ony feel on 
the subject of the crime itself, I only wish to 
assure you and the whole of India that this 
incident will in no sense influence my attitude. 

1 will pursue without faltering the same policy in 
the future as during the past two jeare, and 1 
will not waver a hair’s breadth from tbat course. 

TO THE TEOrLE OP tSDIi. 

What I have said so far has been somewhat of 
a personal character, but I have one word more to 
say to the people of India, which 1 say with a 
profound sense of the gravity of the import of my 
words. I need hardly recall to the memory of 
anybody that the recent incident is not 
an isolated episode in the history of India, 
but that during the past few years both 
Indians and Europeans, loyal servants of 
the Government and of India — have been 
less (ortunato than I have been, and, unde* 
serving of the cruel fate meted out to them, have 
been stricken down by the hand of the eeaassin. 
These deplorable events cast a slur on the fair name 
of India and the Indian people, to whom I know 
they aro thoiougbly repellent, and I say to the peo- 
ple of India, not merely as a Viceroy intensely zea- 
lous of the honour of the country that he has been 
called upon to govern, but as one of the many 
millions in India, of the follow-subjects of our 
King Emperor and one who loves India and the 
Indian peple amongst whom he is living— 1 say 
that this slur must be removed and the fair fame 
of India must be restored to a high and unassail- 


able place. Knowing by tlie kindly and genuine 
manifestations of sympathy received from every 
side how profoundly repulsive such crimes are to 
the people of India it may bo asked wbat remedy 
can be applied to prevent their recurrenco. To 
this I would reply tbat such crimes cannot be 
dismissed as the isolated acts of organised con* 
epiraciea, in which the actual agent of the crime 
is not always the ipost responsible. 

EXESIIES or SOCIETT. 

The atmosphere which breeds the political mur- 
der is more easily treated than dispelled. It can 
only bo entirely and for ever dispelled by the dis- 
play and enforcement of public opinion in a 
determination not to tolerate the perpetration of 
such crimes, and to treat as enemies of society, 
not only those who commit crimes but also tboea 
wboiifTrrany incentives to crime. Among such 
inceotiyes to crime should be included temperance 
of political language aud methods likely to influ- 
ence ill balanced minds and lead them by inatdious 
stages to hideous crimes. The universal condemna- 
tion throughout the whole of India of the crime 
of the 23rd December and the anxiety shown for 
the detection of the criminals have, however, filled 
me with hope for the future and have inspired me 
with confideoce in the determination of the people 
of India to stamp out fnim their midst the fungus 
growth of terrorism and to restore to their beauti- 
ful motherland an untarnished record of fame. 
Imbued as I am with this hope and confideciy, 
my faith in India, ite future and its people, 
and if na I confidently anticipate the 
realisation of my faith is confirmed, then I may 
add that two innocent lives so sadly lost on the 
23rd December will not hare been sacrificed in 
vain. I will not further take up your time. 
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Public Services Commission 
Mr. a. J. O’Donnell, i.c.8. (Uetirua), writes to 
the rioneer in the course of an elaborate discussjon 
on the subject : — 

■ TUE COUPEiniVB TEST. 

It is already manifest that amongst tho mem- 
bers of the Commission, as well as amongst 
the witnesses, there are two clearly marked 
and antagonistic sections, one favoring selection 
as the surest method of obtaining efficiency 
ill public servant-, whilst the other upholds com- 
petition in examinations as the best winnower of 
merit. The leaders of Indian opinion have a 6rm 
faith in the latter solution, but it is at best a 
crude method and in India, as in every civilised 
country in the world, selection must in time 
prevail, provided that it is safeguarded against 
nepotism, political or racial. We are not mediteval 
Chinamen and we must prepare to replace a 
system, which even China is discarding, by some 
more intelligent form of recruitment. The Indian 
community claims to be an up-to-date civilised 
Slate, and it should not want any longer to ap- 
point boy Mandarins and boy Judges solely on the 
strength of their acquaintance with the writings of 
Confucius, the oncient classics, tho higher Mathe- 
matics, Sanskrit or English poetry. We want men, 
men of the world with strength and character 
and breadth of view, and not callow youths either 
from Oxford or the Ripon College and tho first 
step must bo the entire separation of judidal from 
executive functions. Competitive examinations 
will continue' an admirable method for clerkebips 
in the Secretariat or Custom House, but it is 
wholly ludicrous for appointments of high autho- 
rity. ‘ The Indian people need liave no fear of the 
consequerCES. 1 hold that India has always been 
full of Indians with the best qualificatioi sfor high 
0 flice— men, who were great beforo »h*-j ever aaw 


Europe, men like Sir Salar Jung and Sir DInkar 
Ran. Sic Seyyid Ahnmd ’and Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Sir Rajendra Mukherjea and Sir Madhub 
Ghosli, Ke-bub Cbundra Sen and Kristodas Pal. 
Mr. S. r. Sinha and Ssyyid All Imam did not owo 
their exalted offices to competitive' examination. 

T0E roller OP SELECTION. 

I am thus strongly in favour of what may 
be called the European policy of selection ; bub 
I feel and know how dangerous it is, unless, as 
the Indians demand, the selecting authority is 
one that commands the sincere confidence of tho 
people of this country. It is at this point 
that compromise and the great art of give- 
and-take should play their part. In Bengal 
I would suggest a Board consisting of the 
Governor, one member of bis Council, an 
Indian High Court Judge, and two members 
nominated by the Legislative Council; one 
being always an Indian. It would deni, 
perhaps, wiih all eppointments of Indians in 
Bengal. If our Indian feienda still insist on the 
examinations, which are their favourite test of 
ability and impartiality, it would be easy to 
select three or five candidates for each of the 
I. 0. S vacancies, the unsuccessful men having a 
claim on a deputy magistrateship. The civil 
judiciary must consist entirely of men learned in 
the law, »hat is ol lawyers of some standing and 
experience, whilst the ses-ions for criminal justice 
would be presided over by apecial judges stationed 
at the head-quarters of each Commissioner of a 
Division, who would go on circuit, as iu England 
from district to district. 

. WORK or THE I.C.S. 

It is necessary only to look round over India 
to appreciate the wonderful work done by the 
Indian Civil Service since the days when 
Mahralta hordes were demanding choul at the 
vc^r doors of Oaleutts, and Hindu Eemindara 

Wui,b,d,lad,. il iLe 
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the English language and English and Indian 
history. The required number of men will be 
taken from the successful candidates in order of 
merit, and required to serve an apprenticeship of 
one year, preferably in association with a 
Mamletdat. I should not make it ohligatorj* on 
the part'of the successful men to spend some 
years in England, though tlipy m^yhe enciuraged 
to do BO by liberal furlough allowances. Blen so 
admitted should be just as much members of the 
Imperial Service as those recruited in England, 
be graded in the same way, and have the same 
openings for promotion These men should be 
accorded the fullest confidence of Government, 
and should be encouraged te associate freely with 
their feUoW'COuntrymeo in all important national 
movements. All great Indian o&icers in the past 
were looked up to as leaders of thought and in 
socU) life, and they were, therefore, able to exert 
a wholesome steadying indaeoce on public 
opinicn. There hss been no aspect of the Indian 
odleer's life in which there has been more 
deterioration owing to several reasons. It only 
remains to add that I would not close the English 
examination against Indians who chocso to enter 
through that gate, and would have the Indian 
examination open to all graduates of distinction 
of Univetiities in the United Kingdom. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE QUESTION. By the 
llon'bte Mr. N. Subba Row. ‘'Brery.irell.wieber of the 
country ought to havo a copy o( this brochure.”— rAe 
Jlinduilan Revific. Price ^ As. 



and wntinga. o( Dadabhai on the question of the employ, 
ment ot Indians in the sertices. NVitb a portrait. Price 
Its. 2.'To Subscribers of the** Indian Review.” Rc. 1.8. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.— An ac- 
count of ita origin and growth. Full test of all tbe 
Presidential Addresses. Several of the Fresidential 
- Addresses deal with tbe question of tbo 

Indians'in the servicti. Over 1,100 pages Crown 8vo 
Rs.S.To Subsoribersof the I. R. Rs. 2-8. 

Q. A. Natosan & Co., Sunkurs ma Chetti Street, Madras. 
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Indians in South Africa. 

We are in possession of information of tbo 
utmost importanco to the Indian community 
throughout South Africa. We understand that 
the Government are not keeping their promise 
regarding those Britis!} Indians rvlio, in terms 
of fhe settlement, should be given rights of 
residence in the Transvaal or the Union as the 
case may be. It would appear that they decline to' 
accept all the names submitted by the Passive 
Eeawtance Committee. Dslicate coiHmuoic.atioD8 
are still pruceeiling and we hope that will end 
satisfactorily. There are also other points which, 
directly or indirectly, bear upon and arise out of 
tbe settlement, any one of which may produce a 
conflagration in the community. We warn the 
Government to be careful, We hope that they' 
will. Bat if they do not, we know that the season-' 
ed soldiers in passive resistance will give a good 
account of themselves at the call of duty.— /ndran 
Opinion. . , 

A Deputation to Mauritius. ‘ 

It was stated some time ago that Mr. S 
Wilberfotce, ics., wag to be deputed to Mauri-' 
tins to start the Oo-operative Credit System in 
that Colony, bis experience in connection with 
the movement in the Punjab in its earlier stages 
giving him special qualifications for the work.' 
This deputation of an officer from India is due to 
the rwjommendtttions made by the Royal Commia. 
eton which sat in 1909 on the administrative and 
iinaDcIal conditions of Mauritius. The Indian 
population on the island is about 252,000 of whom 
211,000 are Hindus, and there must be many 
among the settlers who would benefit materially 
it Co-operative Credit Ranks were established. 
Mr. Wilberforeo will -probably leave India in 
March, says the Pioneer, and much interest will 
attach to bis missfan as an entirely new field for 
co-operative credit lies open for experiment. 
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toveT^wft were over*Uie. Novof waa mote civilizing 
■work done by any public body, but timcBArocImog* 
ing and we must progrtsa with tbcin. The finest 
service in the world must die from old ago 
if still recruited by antiquated methods besides 
being starred by insuflicient salaries. I am told 
that there are Oivilians at the present time in 
Upper India of 14 years' service, whoso substantive 
pay is cnly Its. 700 a month. Little wonder that 
some District Magistrates go about in bamboo 
carts instead of the mail phaetons and pairs of a 
couple of decades ago. The Indian Civil Setvico 
is now-a-days an unattractive profession and any 
decadence in it is cbiedy due to the improvident 
parsimony of Government itself. X believe ic has 
also suQ'ered from the unwiso cooping up of its 
cadets in a single University, the cultured and 
athletic but reactionary Oxford. No training is 
less fitted to makes youngster a mao of the 
world and soma mote broadening inQueoces are 
needed to produce an admioistrator gifted with 
those qualities of sympathy and mental humility 
that render him able and anxious to uuderstand 
and thereby govern the peoples of this ancient 
Eoipice, 

nx&UINATlOnS IN INDIA. 

In fine, 1 would beg to draw attention to a 
very human side of the demand for ex.-imioa- 
tions in India. Daring my forty years’ experience 
I have met with many a heart-broken Indian 
father, whose son bad gone to the bad in 
England, English parents would regard it as an 
intolerable condition if they were required to send 
their immature sons to some foreign and distant 
ehore in order to qualify fur the honorable career 
of eetving their country. I hold that Government 
and the European community are making a deadly 
blunder in forcing Indian lads to complete their 
education in England. They ought on the contrary, 
to throw every obstacle in the way, for it » edu. 
catlonaliy unnecessary and certainly bad from the 
moral and i>olitical elandpoinU cultuto 


is later in life of inestimable value. After the 
young Indian olTicidl lias been five years perfor- 
ming bis duties I would insist on bis taking two 
years furlough. IIo would then be an observant 
man and not a plpasure-soeking boy, Ue would 
probably boaccorapinied by bis wife, which would 
mean a good deal in steadying him and keeping 
him out of those entanglements which many 
Indian fathers have bad reason to deplore, and 
which Englishmen do not like. It would be ad- 
visable also to give him a handsome honorarium 
on condiuon of his pursuing a course of studies, 
say, in law end economies calculated to make hima 
mure eOicient public servant on his return toindia. 

The Public Services Commission in Banna- 

The Itangoon Timet, commentiog on the 
inquiry of the Public Services Commission in 
IlangooD, writes, in the coureo of an article:'-* 
“The official witnesses have, in opposing the 
introduction of simuUaneous examinations, im* 
ported into the problem a difficulty which was 
neither anticipated, nor necessary, and from the 
point of view of high policy should have been 
appropriately avoided. Among the reasons 
assigned for this opposition one was that such a 
eystem would bring in an undue proportion of 
Indians." Beferring to the question that Burmans 
do cot like, or respect Indians, the Paper failed 
to understand the justice or propriety of the argu- 
ment. It writes: "As cUizens of an Empire it 
is the duty of every one to respect those on whom 
Uia Majesty chooses to bestow his Cuminission, 
and respect or liking must depend on this fact 
rather than on the race or the individual on 
whom it is bestowed. If it is a fact that 
the Burman has really this dislike, it only 
shows that ho is lacking in the first essentisls of 
discipline and a eensc of the duty cf ciliziDsbip io 
great empire, and that he has yet to lo taught 
three virtues before he is entitled to other righta 
and privileges which attach to this citizenship- 
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U i. to b. r.grcltea th.t eve., i! G.ve,neee»l en- 
,.rtM»ea th» vi.«.it.he«U hev. be.» E..e» 
.zpression to offlei.lly in eoeh pUin nod uojqn.- 
voeal Ungoege. There are many thing, rrh.el. aw 
better leit »n»id and the virtu, of ..l.nee eorfd 
not have been belter eiempl.lied than in th.a 
™tt„. in administering thi. pwvinee m, a part 
oithe Indian Empire, it n.a und.plomat.c ‘o 
d„,; dUtinclion betrveen trvo race. «hn the- 
or.tie.1Iy and legally regarded a. equal, an 
„ hep. that at any rale until Burma eea«s to 
be panel India, care ahould be taken th.t even 

nhen dhtinetion i, made, it will be mad. .n an* 
n.ann.r....iU not er.at. in Ih. m.od ol the 
Indian that sen., nl une.iineea or unlartnea. 
^bich i. not condaoivo to lb. good Government ol 
any province." 

Tb8 Indian Ciyil Service. 

Hr. K. Nalarajm, the Editor o! the /adion 
^minl /!e/«vnn- write, aa follow, in the Tir^ of 
/wlio , a 

Whatever mey be the case ae regard, .ta effw- 

lioness ae a wean, cf eeiecting Engliehmen, the 
Civil Service EmmioHiion hold in England could 
not be claimed to have eucceoded in giving the 
. country ita best type of Indian Officers. When 
one endeavours to call to mind the names of great 
• Indian public Bocvaiits, those rrhicb occur most 
readily ate not the names of Indiana who passed 
the examination in London. Telanp, Rimade, 
lAlshankar Umashankar. »lr. Dajaram Oidumal, 
Sic Narnyan Chandavarkar in Bombaj, and 
Mulhusawmy Iyer, Ihighunath Rao, Rsjaratboum 
Moodelliar and Stinivasv Raghava Iyengar in 
Madras were wholly educated in this country, and 
the majority of them never left these shores. The 
great Dewnna of Native States, Sir T. Msdhava 
lUo, Sir Seshayya Sastri, Sir Swhadri Iyer— men 
of conspicuous executive ability— were also raised 
wholly in India. Except that of the late Mr. 
R. C. Dutt, IhcTO 13 ro name of an Indian who 
entered the svrvice thiough the portals of the 


London examination which can bo placed in the ^ 
same category as those mentioned above. It 
can, therefore, be safely said that the ablest 
Indian officers in the past have not come from 
among those who passed the Indian Civil Service 
examination in Ijoudon. It must be admitted 
that many of the men named above were among 
the brightest scholars of their set, and would 
undoubtedly have passed the, examination if it 
had been held in this country. But circumstances 
or casta restriction prevented their going to 
England to pass the examination, and most of 
them had to work their way up from tho ranks 
practically. 

ESGLIsn ISPttJE-VCE. 

It may be said that the travel to and residence 
in England for two or three yeara broadens 
his mind. As a matter of fact the circum- 
ounces in which and the purpose for which the 
Indian candidate goes to England, reduces to a 
minimum hie chances of assimilating anything 
new or vital in his English eurroundings. The 
time he spends there Is devoted to hia books 
and is spent with hia coach, and very little of it 
can be spared for an intelligent observation and 
appreciation of the new environment, That 
this is not seldom the case is confirmed by the 
fset that there have been several instances of 
eiicccssful and unauccessfal candidates, at the 
Civil Service Examination, performing praya- 
sedic or penitential rite, in order to be accepted 
by their caste, on their return, notwithetandieg 
the fact that they undertook the voyage to and 
sojourn in England deliberately. There are 
many men who never left India of broader 
minds and more resolute fibre than some at any 
rate of those who hive spent two or three years 
in England. The idea of broadening the Indian 
mind by a compulecry stay in England fora 
fewjfats, devoted for the most part to prepar- 


ing for a stiff examination, may, therefore* be 
dwafeoi without JeUtoent to our .pproheesion 
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Keeping Out the Hiadu. 

Mr. J. W. IlBmilton wiUe^ to t>je Mmitwil 
ITiftiiM ; — . . . 

‘ "Mucli bas been said in jour paper of late 
about the lI\odu question, and it aeocas atrango 
that no solution of the problem can be found and 
that Ohineae and Japanese must he admitted 
under certain conditione, but not Ilindus. Wo see 
an enormous demand for labour all over the North- 
West and yet a high typo of British labour is 
systematically kept out of the country. Why 
cannot they be encouraged to take up land and 
stay on it? There are never too many farmers 
and the demand for farm labourers is very great. 

In your editorial you quote an Australian jour- 
nalist as stating that Australia would fight Britain 
ratter than permit Hindu immigratioiv. This 
style of man, if he believes what ho eays, would 
he seen up early Christmas morulng watching for 
Santa Glaus to come down the chimney. The 
idea of Australia with four and a half millions of 
people and three million square miles, lyiog off 
the shores of. Asia with one thousand million of 
Und-hungry people eettlcg up ehop for hereelt is 
of course, supremely asinine. For how long does 
this hrllViant journalist suppose she would be per- 
mited by Japan, some of whose leaders have 
already expressed themselves plainly on the sub- 
ject, to retain inviolate from coloured feet the 
unoccupied territory to tho north ? No longer 
than It were convenient far Japan to pick out 
just what she wanted. How would the Australian 
contend against Japan % No fieet, a ahoreetring 
country, most of whose population is along the 
shores under the control of the navy of any power 
not kept away by the British Navy. 

How much of the Pacific Coast would the 
United States possess to-day, if Japan and China 
had awakened one hundred years ago when 
Washington thought it well to carry the eolonifs 
into independence? Three nations would havo 
hoped themselves and they will soon as vegaxds 

Z' K 


Auetmlia for the British treaty with Japin will 
not hold her back for ever, but a united fleet only. 

Northern AintniHii can proiluco iintjld wealth 
of CJtton and sugar etc, but not by white labour. 
Suppose Australian nllowod Sikhs and other 
selected races to enter under certain restrictions 
*s to residence, what an enormous dovUop®®tJt 
of commerce, would ensue, ono that would need 
a very largo number of whites to manage and 
handle the crops. Is it not better to have the 
country developed in that way, rather than let 
it be idle? In this day of Und hunger, no 
people have the right to pre-empt millions of 
square mil-a and then shut out all expect a 
favoured fea\ Australia cannot stand alone, and 
the loss of India, which will be greatly helped by 
the actions of thegreat colonies will leave tho Island 
Continent in a precarious position which might 
be avoided if she were the contented home of 
oevoral millions of Hindu planters and farmero, 

ladian Labour for the Argentine* 

The following Presf Commutixqxu has been issued 
by the Punjab Government “ Information has 
been received by Ooverament that a uurobev of 
Jate of the Moga tahsil, Ferozspore District, who 
had gone to the Argentine in search of empolj' 
ment, have been reduced to great distress in 
Bueooa Aires owing to their failure to obtain it : 
and have had to apply to their relatives in India 
for money to meet tho expenses of their return 
journey. Indian labour Is not vieived with favour 
in the Argentine, and intending emigrants are 
advhed not to proceed there.” All this trouble is 
due to the unwise and ill-considered Inducements 
held out to iriteiiding emigrants by Mr. Fenias of 
Buenos Aires in the letters he had addressed to 
Indian Newspapers. 

The Indenture System. 

If any tCBtimooy were needed to bring home to 
the mind the eviU of the indenture ejstem, Mi* 
Dudley’s pathetic communication which we repro- 
duce elsewhere in this issue, would supply it. 
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The Minto Ophthalmic Hospital. 

The Mehetej. ot Mjeore opened Ih. IHnto 
OpMhalmie Hospitel idioimog the Viclon. Hoe- 
pM in Bengeloro on the 3Ul of Let month It 
U.creeefol etrnetne. in gmnite oost.ng Es. 3 
UUs, of tehioh Hie Highnee. laid the foond.ton 
Btone two years ego. ■ 

The following allasiona were made to Lord 

Minto during the ceremony. Mr. Karpur Snnt- 

vaea Row, Officiating Ohief Engineer, said that 
the building was to commemorate the Vieeroyalty 
of that high eouled etateaman who had conferred 
BO many benefits on India, and eo materially 
encouraged Indian aspirations. Dr. Arumugam 
Mudaliar, Senior Surgeon, said that the Hoepital 
had been bo efficiently equipped that it that noble 
Blatesman, in remembrance of whose wise and far* 
eseing administration and true friendly feeling 
towards India and her people in general, this new 
Hospital had been graciously named by Hie High- 
ness, were to visit it at any time, he was sure that 
he would be pleased with it. 

^The Maharajah in declaring the institution 
open, said " This building is named after Lord 
Minto whoso visit three years ago gave us eo much 

pleasure, and of whose beoeCcent interest in this 

State we have had numerous tokens.” 


The Investiture of Bikaner. 

Mr. Jacomb Hood, who was at Bikaner during 
the Viceregal visit, has now arranged all details of 
the picture which he is painting of the investiture 
of the Maharaja with the Grand Cross of the Star 
of India. • The picturesque scene in the Durbar 
Hall of the old fort was one of exceptional interest, 
and the jubilee celebrations will be fittingly • com- 
memorated by the picture which His Highness 
has commissioned the artist to paint for him. 


i H* H.' the Rajah of Pudukottah. ' ‘ 

A largely attended Publio Meeting of the 

eitiaens of Pudukottah was -held on’ the 23rd of 

January in the Town Hall, Pudukottah,' to give 
expression to the public rejoicings on the Rajah 
being 'decorated with the G.C. I.E,an unique 
event in the annals of Pudukottah. 

On behalf of the citizens, Mr. Swaminadha 
Sarma read a brief address, expressing unbound* 
ed joy, profound loyalty and sincere thank's for 
boons conferred, one of which is the grant of free 
Primary education, a reform regarding which it 
may bo truly said that the Stato has stolen a 
march on British India. The Address conclud- 
ed: — “ Extreme is our happiness and gieat our 
pride at the honour done to our Sovereign, and 
we all pray with one voice and with one heart 
that Your Highness may be the recipient of great- 
er honors in the near future, and that the AK 
mighty may spare Your Highness for a long time 
to rule over us and shower His choicest blessings 
on 'Vour Highness.” ■■ ' i . . f i * 

The oddress was presented^ enclosed in a ailvar! 
casket, locally manufactured,, bearing the British- 
Coat of Arms and that of the Pudukottah Royal 
Family. 

H-.H. Tbaknre Sabeb and H>H.'Aga Khan. 

His Highness Thakore Saheb, ruler of tbs State 
of Iiimidi, with a view to commemorate the visit 
of Hia Highness the Aga Khan to the State'made 
a donation of Rs. 5,000 to, be utilized by; his 
Highness the Aga Khan in giving a f.cholarahip to 
any Moslem or Hindu jouth studying in either 
the Aligarh Moslem or the Benares , Hindu Uni- 
TiTsilf. H, H. th. Aga Kh»n Hinksd the 
Ihako.. Siheb tor tho generous gilt and said that 
ho would giro the echohrship out ot.lhis Bum to 
any Moslem graduate going to the Hindu Hnirer- 
.!l, for his M. A. oonrso. This is quits typical ot 

n,s Highness' consistent , longing to cement the 
looB-elanding liesot patriotism and brolherlines, 
between the sister communities^ of India. 
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' The Princesses’ Girls’ School for Delhi. 

^ Her Highness tho Beg^im of Bhopal Trrites as 
follows : — My proposal re tho cstablighment of ft 
Sirls’ School in Delhi in commemoration of the 
auspicious visit of their Imperial Majesties, was 
published in the Times of /luZid and several other 
papers sometime in April last year. I now take 
the opportunity, through the courtesy of the 
columns of the Times oflnixa^ publicly to thank 
the Begums, Maharauis, Ranis and other pro- 
minent ladies for their kind support to my scheme 
in the shape cither of financial help or of entire 
sympathy with the cause, I would, however, 
invite the attention of most of the Princesses and 
ladies who have not up till now made any response 
to my proposal, and I earnestly appeal to them to 
think over the matter which aims at the ameliora- 
tion of th^r own ses and which is connected with 
the auspicious name of our beloved Queen-Empress 
Mary. I need hardly reiterate that the eoccess 
of the scheme depends entirely on the united snpi- 
port of the Maharanis, Ranis, Begums and the 
ladies of means in India. The names of those 
who have kindly promised financial help are given 
below 


H.n. the Nizam . . 

Rs. 

60,000 

n.n. the Maharani of Gwalior . . 

50,000 

n.H. the Dowagar Maharani of 
Gwalior . . 

1,50,000 

II.n. tho Bogum of Janjiri 

3,000 

n.H. the Rani of Rsjgarh . . 

2,000 

H.H. the Rani of Narsingarh . . 

3,000 

n.n. the Rani of Dhar 

6,000 

Quisar Dulabin Sahiba of Bhopal 

7,000 

SUahryar Dulahin Sahiba of Bho- 
pal . . , . 

6,000 

Shah Rano Begum Sthtba of 
Bhopal . . . . ^ ^ 

6,000 

Sir Valentine Chirol, of the 
Tinwi, liOndon .. 

75 

Mysdf . , , 

1,25,000 


The Raj Eana of Jhalawar- 

Tho Raj Rana of Jhalawar gave a dinner in 
the Waldorf Hotel on Jan, 13, Among those 
present were tho Jam Sahob of Navanagar. 
Major Sir W. Evans-Gordon, in giving the toaat 
of the Raj Rana, said that while there might be 
Indian Princes of greater tnrritorial power than 
their host there was none who more richly deser- 
ved every help and encouragement which it was 
vrithin the power of tho British Government to 
bestow. Tho Raj Rana in reply, said that an 
impression prevailed among foreigners that the 
English were a haughty and reserved race. They 
had good reason for national pride, seeing that 
the British Empire embraced a quarter of the 
globe’s population ; and their supposed reserve 
was In a great measure duo to sbynesa. He knew 
that when a Briton bad once given bis heart he 
bad given it for ever. So far from coldness, he 
bad received a warm welcome in many an English 
home. Speaking of the deep-seated loyalty of the 
Indian people to their King-Emperor and the 
delight with which they received their Majesties 
on their Durbar tour, he eaid that it was among a 
very limited class that the sombre creed of anarchy 
found recruits. The overwhelming majority of 
Indians desired nothing more than peace, good 
laws, and equal opportunity for all. 

Water Supply in Hyderabad. 

U. H. The Nizam has ordered the immediate 
conatractloQ of the Musi reservoir costing 401akhs 
for flood protection and water supply to the city of 
Hyderabad. The water works will cost GO hkhs 
tnore or a groSs total of one crore. 

H. H. the Uabaraja Holkar’s Donation. 

Wo understand that H. H. the Maharaja Ilolkar 
haa graciously promised Rs. 20,000 in response to 
tho Appeal of the Depressed Classes Mission Society 
of India for a building of tho mission in Poona, 
to be named after hU illustrious ancaitor RaT» 
Ahilyabai Holkar. 
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with tho growiog needs of tho people. Tho only dr&w* 
bftok in them is tliEit Indiaot hnvo only tho lubordinKto 
iiandling of tlio iQschincry. Tho Kailways, Tkbich also 
help much in perBonnl communication aro (airly citcasira 
and means (or further and much more rapid espanaion, 
1 am sure, Tvill bo found if a wiser and more careful and 
more aympathetio policy is followed. Koada tbero are, 
but Btlll a great need exists for more roads both in DriUah 
India and Nativo Btatca. This subject, I am afraid, doea 
not receive tho aamo attention now that itoncouaedto 
do. Public Works Road ISranch, was primarily Intend* 
ed to build roads for purposes other than commerce ; 
but now that the trade of the country, both for iolcmal 
and external supply, is progicsiing, a new impetus 
should be giten to road.iaalnng, and the Commercial 
Department of the OoTcrnmcnt of India, if it does 
not do anything else for us, might do this much 
and lay down a programme of road building Means 
of carting stuff from place to place, from the 
Uundi to the atalien and from the station to the bazaar 
are very crude and diUtorious. Here, again, is an opening 
for the ingenious and tho enterprising to inrent cheap 
means for handling this traffic. 

ranwAY owKEssniP. 

Railway Is said to ho the largest industry of the country. 
So it is. It employs oter 16,000 Europeans and Anglo* 
Xnaians, and those who pass under those names, aud o»«r 
halla million of Indians. UcoTcrs the whole eoQutry.aod 
its track is oow33,000 miles of open lines. On its pro- 
prietary side it is a Oovernmoot monopoly with the 
‘ hundred itulei, which also will in Umo 
fall Into OoTcrnment hands. U is a paying concore. 
and Uierotore tho monopolist policy is so far jnatifled. 
But tho rates of fares and freights are also Goveromect 
orcoolraetore monopoly, and if tho Goeemment had 
chosen Railways could hare always paid in the past and 
Will alwaya pM in tho future. There it no science 
about Indian Ridlway fares snd freights and rery liuio 
competition. The working of tho Railways, both State 
and others IS shared by tho Gorernment and somo 
prirate Enalish Companies, yery little mansgement 
being JO Indian hands. Thus is a policy open to much 
abjection, and works adtersely to Indian trado 
interests. I riyate English eoncerns are notbound by 
Indians as the State 

This tells both in tho way of keeping out Indians out of 
places of honour, responsibility and profit, and also m 
regulatiag traffic rates. 

coscLcsiosr, 

After considering tho whole range of tho subjectin as 
short a space of time as possible, the concluMone at 
which I hare arrived arc these. Wo must, however 
always keep in mind that in business the lino of least 
the surest course to 
fellow. That tor one generation at loast the ambition 
of our educated young men should bo to adopt a business 
career in prcfcrcnco to an official, educational or 
professional and that parents should endeavour to eira 
them an oulllt quahfjieg them for tins career* ia 
preference to any other; and that the marriagei^ tho 
young men. to bo dedicated to business. 
postponed even beyond tho Vedie limit of 2i> years. And 
where this may not bo possible the marrisco v^h^M 

world ‘0 S» to the other end of the 

world «dteam ^1 over without compUint or fitted 


anco : and that investment in ber liusband'a bnsi* 
oeu.or in the business to wliich he is attached, would 
bo her beat jewel and ornament. That tho CloverDmeot, 
aristocrats, cbiefa and the people should at once, and 
without loll of time, provide tho country with busioets 
and commercial Colleges, where a knonlcdgo of hutincss, 
machinery, organisation and efficiency and a knowledge 
of modern languages should bo imparted, that Chairs 
of Indian Economics and Agriculture bo founded ia 
connection with all tho existing and projected Unirer* 
sities. 1 bat economic science bo studied by all ourpubbs 
men and by tho rising youths of tho country with special 
reference to Indian problems. Tho study will help ia 
making many lasting reputations, and will afford a rich 
field tor bulding up a new science of Oriental economics ' 
or the economic tcicnes of tho weak. That the country 
bo atudded with Chambers of Commerce, walking in the 
footsteps of similar institutions now ezisting and which 
ha«o existed in European countries, whoso one function 
amongst others should bo to find a business careerfor 
honest, capable and willing educated Indian youths. That 
special Aasociations such as cotton spinners and wesyers, 
cotton dealers, of Dankera and of Insuranco Companies 
be started at central places to look into the interests of 
their_ special concerns, that Banking, Insnranco and 
Foreign commerce shonid form our first concern. Thst 
Gofenment should throw open to Indiana half the top 
appoiotmonts, in all its technical Departments, namelyi 
Hallways, Telegraph and Post Officca, Forests, Sur- 
yoys, GeologicaJ and meteorological Dopahmenls, Imga- 
tioo. Electrical and Mscbanical WorLshps, Deetnc Sup- 
plies, and Civil EngineenDg. That special and aufficisnt 
proTision be made tn all Local Couocils and in the Im- 
perial to bavo Commercial and Induttrial representation. 
That the commercial Departments of Ibo GoTemmont 
of India should eee to the needs of Indiana as veil as 
to those of Europeeos, and that they ehould hack 
those Indian efforts aa often as of outsiders. It?* 
States should help the raoremenl of economic 
regeneration, as they represent one-fifth of. tho whole 
of India, and that means should bo found to 
have their co-operation with the Government and 
tbe people of British India, instead of their making 
isolated efforts. European manufacturers, BAnkcr^ 
inenrers, exporters, importers and transporters should 
advMCo Indians beyond the position of clerks and eo- 
trust them with duties requiring intelligence, responsi- 
bili^ and capacity. That Swadeshism bo taken at iW 
word, and bo organised principally in the channel of 
Mpitol. That banking aud insurance institutions 
bo pushed and domesticated. That Boards iot 
technical education be inaugurated, and they 
should endesTour to grapple, with the assisUnce of 
pubJio and subscribed funds, to raise the standard of 
“'J.''”” ..a 10 ..ora Erater .coomf u 
jJi Imndiorafts, and factory iiidustries. That the Pub- 
Iw Press should give more attention and space to 
ewnomie questions rather than to general news. pohU- 
^ .‘’’.t*’ T*'!.'*' and individual psoegy- 

1?*.^^® Industrial Conference should have an 
““of^ent of Ra. 2O.000 in place of Its. aOUO. and 
«mi>>oy more numerous staff, one to ewry 

»br.K,» boll, r* . 
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• Lancashire and India. 

Reverting to the rivalry between LmcaBlure 
end India, the following few lines from a letter 
addiessed to a young Indian who wished to get 
into one of the Lancashire milla to learn the bnsi- 
• ness will he found of interest : — 

“ Wo have larefully considered your requcet to 
,be allowed, to learn the cotton manufacturing 
business at our mill, and I am eorry to tell you 
that we cannot consent to your proposal. I have 

‘ written to Mr. giving him what I have to 

' suggest on your behalf, hut when everything is aaid 
the fact remains that wo in Lancashire do not 
want to encourage the building of milla in India. 
We want to eupply India with manufactured 
goods and it is on tfae*faee of it agaiost our 
interests to teach you, or any other young Indiaos, 
our business in order that you may take it away 
from us." 

These sentiments aw expreesed by one of our 
" trustees'' for the interests of India . — Timet of 
India Oorrespondeot. 

Salvation Army and Silk Weaving- 

The Balvatiou Army in India, io the course of 
its memorial scheme in honour of the Ute Gene- 
ral, Booth, Is proposing to devote a large sum to 
teaching the rearing and weaviog of silk. The 
idea is to find an honest occupation for the three 
million of criminal tribesmen, and provide a 
means by which the poor and other classes may 
earn money during their declining years. A euin 
of X10,000 is ear.marbed provisionally for rilk, 
and it rests now to secure the balance of the 
money. Of R«. 7^ lakhs wanted, Mr. Rstan 
Tata — to whom the sfik project particularly ap- 
pcals—has already contributed one-third. There 
is thus little doubt that on a large or smaficr scale 
something important will be done, to iocreaso the 
yield both of raw eilk and hand-loom goods, A 
small school is even now being started at Ahmed- 
nagar, and it is desired to open another at Abme- 
dab»d, 


’ li3 


The Berar Oil Works- 

' We.aro glad that a new company named Berar 
Oil Works Limited is being formed at Akola. The 
capitel of the Company is Rs, 5,00,000 divided 
, into 2,000 shares of Rs, 250 each. The present issuo 
: is for 1,600 shares, of which about 1,140 shares 
I aro already subscribed and paid up. From the 
• Board of Directorate composed of such eminent 
men as Baa Bahadur B. N. Mudholkar, the last 
President of the Indian National Congress, and 
Shet Onkardas B-amprasad, Bao Bahadur Deorao 
Vinajak DIngambar, Balwant Bao Naraingh 
Mudhotkar and Bamchandra Annaji Desbpande 
one could easily form an idea of the soundness of 
the concern. We hope that the shares available 
for the public will soou be taken up. This Com- 
pany, according to the prospectus, is an espansion 
and ro-coostructioB of the Akols Cottoo Oioaiog 
and Oil Manufacturing Company formed in 18D7| 
wbicb, as eventually organised, bad a capital o! 
Rs. 60,000. That enterprise proved satisfactory 
and for several years yielded good profit, The 
extension of the cotton seed oil industry in 
Europe and America has however pointed out a 
DOW field for operations, eminently suited to ths 
conditions of Berar. — Extract. 

Tea Bozes io Aesam, 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam is keenly 
interested in developing the use of tea boxes of 
local manufacture, and with a view to the en- 
couragement of this be has already temporarily 
remitted the royalty on all . tea boxes of timber 


u iwr fcuvir laanmaciure. 


proem., lo rander lie local timbers lee. .ubjeil to 
decay and to attacks by inmots, and efforts mil bs 
made to reserve areas in convenient situations 
eontaining suitable timber for lie manntaclure of 
to beam by Th, Forest Department 

,a also endeavouring to promoto tbe „„ „f 

variety of timber, than at pte..„t oblai„ , 
for the manufacture cf thejg boj;gj_ . ^ - 
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Chinese Trade v/ith India. 

Ulihi& M etill Inili&'i) UhI cuatomer f^r cotton 
yam, but it mu»t be a very aRxioun rji'tiitioii to 
the Uouibay inlllowuens a# to how lonj'ehomay 
remain BO. In 1307, the ofT.take of Indian yarn, 
t\t Bhanghai, waa l,130,Cti piculs of ISSlIb. eacli; 
in 1003 there was a dropto 831,3C3 piculs; in 
1009 an incrcuo to 000,633 ; in 1010 a drop to 
732,701 ; and in 1011 a collapse to -170,C2C piculs. 
The Obineso revolution had lomotUing to do with 
last year's lo*i of trade ; but tbe signiricat>l fact 
remains that during the past five yearn tho off take 
of Indian yarn in tlio principal market in China 
has nithorod to tho enormous extent of CSO,018 
piculs. Ciiincso npiuning mills placed in the 
Bhangbil yarn raarVet last year 310,052 piculs; 
while Japan contributed another 370,010 piculs. 

A Hindu Hotel in London. 

Wo understand tliat Mr. Divnehand Dbarsa* 
ehand a weli-koown Jain Merchant, is going to 
visit Europu for commercial purposes. Uo will 
leave Bombay by about tho end of this month. 
We hear also that during his stay in London ho 
will make arraogemente to establish there a first 
class Hotel for orthodox Hindus. A strong Com- 
mittee is being formed to finance the echome with 
tbe help of the^Hon’ble Mr, Maomobsndass 
Itamjee, tTbis will be a etep in the right direc- 
tion says a contemporary end wo congratulate the 
promoters of the movement on their endeavours 
to supply a long-felt want. 

The Mortor-car Fuel. 

A price of £ 20,000, to be contributed to by all 
the chief mortar car Olubs in the world, is to be 
offered, says the Paris paper fJxcehior, for a now 
motor-car fuel, rendered necesavry by the rapidly 
increasing price of petrol. The new fuel must be 
easy to manufacture with substances of which 
there is a constant supply, such as alcohol, and 
. which arc not likely to fluctuate in price except 
with general alterations in money values. 


Tlio Import of Scissore. 

Home Interceting parlicuUis of the demand for 
Kcimuni and Bliears sro coiitatn6<J in several reefot 
American Consular reporU. Most coiinlHes, tbs 
United Kingdom iticludcd, ela««ify these good* 
in their imjiort trade returns under the generic 
heading of cutlery, hence the actual s’olume of Brad* 
is rather Jlflicult to ascertain. In Norway, however, 
no Bcissom am manufacture*!, and tho importation 
is quite eonsiderabto. Tbe chief countries of supply 
aro Britain, Germany, Sweden, and the United 
States. The terms of Bale are usually one to three 
months, with 2 per tent. oQ for prompt ce.*h. 
WholMale priew of C*ln. aciMors average, psf 
doztn, German 7#, 3d., Ktiglirii 7t- 3J.. and Swed* 
iah bs. Tailors’ shears Tsnge from 5». Bd to 17#. 10/. 
per jisir. Tbo retail prisot per pair are, roughly, 
ladiee* small scissois Ii. to Si. 3(f,, onlmary elr^ 
2#. 9d., and tailors' shears 9#. id. to 20«. Southern 
India is also a profitable field for the nloof bcIb' 
eors, as in addition to the Urge domestic demand 
there are, in Madras alone, ever 11,000 Uilort, 
drcssfflakeiT, and so forth, in addition to 3,400 
barbers and hair-drcssciw, all of whom are potential 
customers. Of ebearo Great Britain sends slightly 
more than the United States, while in scissors 
Germany is easily first. 

Silk Spuming. 

Mr. Inouye, an expert connected with fbs . 
Japanese Fuji Spinning Co., has found a means 
of increasing tho elasticity and strength of tbs 
fabric, and at the same time greatly facilitating 
the spinning into thread. Ono .more benefit 
claimed for this process is that manufacturttS 
will be able to obtain 15 per cent, more pnxhiev 
than by tho old fashioned way, which fact means 
that £1,SOO,000 will bo added to the proceeds 
from this natural industry. Furthermore the 
new substance possesses an anti-germ and an 
anti-a>rroding effwt, and will not injure the bands 
of the opeiotivee. 
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Growing Trees from the Top Down. 

A Foreign r.ilr.y comp.ny toe eolved the plan 
of getting good .hade tree, in a .tort time, thongh 
they may be email. The.e tree, are .0 arranged 
that after two year.' lime they will g.re a. mneh 
.hade .8 the ordinary way of .etting onl tree, 
would give that are fifteen or twenty year, old 
Th.eomp.ny got. a .mall elm Ire. preferably, 
digging this, root, and all, from the ground. The 
tree then i. eet, the top part being .et into the 
ground and the root. at. lelt in the air. The tree 
then grow., form. root, on what wa. originally 
the top of the tree, and the original root, that 
now take the place of the btanchee begin to leaf 
out and form a complete foliage very riuickly. 

Beautiful epecimene of eueh inverted trees are 
to he leen by the fountains in Keneioglon Oar- 
denSp LondotJ. 

Indian Agriculture- 

Mr. Ge F. Ke&tinge, Director of AgricaUnre, 
Bombay, lecturing 'oeforo the Indian Motion of 
the Koy.l Society of Art. on agricultun. In 
■Wealern India, held that the economic peogtees 
during over, century of Drili.h rule had been 
'dieappointing. The land cried aloud for perm.-^ 
nent improvement., therefor, the coneolidating 
holding, wml needed. He advocated following in 
many ca... the eaawplo Sweden, 

Auetria, and Italy, in consolidating and recon- 
elrueting holding, on a rational basis. Tb, 
Oov.mm.nl of India must deliberately aim at 
attracting capital to agriculture, even if wnne of 
the smaller holders were .guested out, and this 
could be eesily effected, at least in newly imgalrf 


areas. , t t 

Sir Jatnea Wilson, who presided, and Sir John 
Mnir Maeken.ie, while generally agreeing arilh 
the., view,, held foal Mr, Keating, wae nndniy 
pesMmiatic. 


Dr. John Voeikor was dubione »s to the valiw 
of tbo introduction of n capitalistic ba.i. into 
ogricultnro. 'Given water and manure the cnlti- 
T&tor would 800 to tho rest, 

Lord ■Willingdon said he was fortunate in 
hearing so valuable a paper and discussion, as 
prospective Governor of Bombay. He had been 
interested in English agriculture all his life, and 
bad been able to assimilato a good deal of infor- 
mation which be hoped would be productive dur- • 
ing his five years of office. 

The Punjab Agriculture- ^ 

• With regard to the agricultural situation in the 
Punjab the want of rain is undoubtedly causing 
anriety, but if rain should fall within the next few 
weeks or so (remarks the C. Gazeltt) the 

damage done by its absence hitherto would not be 
elrious. Unfortunately the prospects of rain do 
not appear very hopeful } the eky has been lightly 
overcast with clouie for the last some -weeks,, 
but has now become clear again, and the ^ 
latest weather report from Simla states .that the 
atmospheric disturbance is disappearing after- 
giving light rain in the Western Himalayas. 

A Rural Industry. 

In a paper read at a Meeting of the Farmers* 
Club, Brnfessor Robert Wallace, Professor of 
Agricultural and Rural Economy in Edinburgh 
University, called attention to what may possibly 
become a new and profitable ' industry in the- 
rural districts. Tbe Karakul sheep, from an 
oasis in the deserts of Bokhara, that produce the 
well-known “ Persian lamb” and “ bro’ad tail” ' 
fuis of commerce, said the Professor, are of strik- 
ing robustness of constitution. All available evi- . 
dence goes to show that breeders could most pro- , 
bably produce a large number of cross-bred i 
Katikal lambs in Great Britain. The Edinburgh- 
Agricultural College has applied to the 
Development Commission for a grant to cover the 
expenses of importing pure-blooded rams to mate,, 
with a selection of British breeds. 
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•.'* Varieties of Rice. 

llora than forty varieties of rice are cultivated 
in Siam. The "hill” rice is a peculiar variety 
planted on the hill Bides in Northern Siam, and U 
said to be marvellomly productive. When ripe 
the ears of this rice are black, but when husked 
and boiled the grains are of a reddish colour, and 
have a peculiar fragrance. The "glutinous "rice 
is another variety, grown in the mountain valleys 
of Northern Siam, and forms the main food for 
the people of those regions, while white rice only 
is grown and used by the people on the plains of 
Lower Siam. A common kind of rice cultivated on 
land liable to floods during the rains, is eaid to grow 
as much as a foot in twelve hours, so that the plant 
often attains a height of ten feet in its efforts to 
keep its leaves above water. The rice commonly 
grown in Siam consists of the eo-culled light cropi 
which is planted on irrigated land, often as early as 
February, and reaped in May or June, and tb« 
heavy crop, which is planted between July and 
September and harvested in December and 
January, A prominent Siamese rice grower gives 
the following description of the rice supplied for 
export. Rice that is exported can be roughly 
divided into three dassea, Na Muang, Pasak and 
garden rice. Na Muang is the cheapest ((nality 
and ia grown chiefly ir. the district of AyatfaU. 
The grains are short and have a great deal of red 
rice mixed with them, and they are also very 
much cracked and therefore liable to be broken 
in milling. Pasak rice, which ia of better quality 
than Na Muang, comes from the Pasak River 
district, and is a variety of golden rice. It is only 
due to the soil o! this district that it ia of poorer 
quality than the ordinary garden rice. The so- 
called garden rice form the main hulk of rice 
that is exported, and is of the best quality. Na 
Muang and Pasak rice are used for mixing with it. 
Many of .the prevalent varieties exhibited ar® 
considered by experts to be among the best in the . 
world. 


The New Electric Farming in Gennany. 

Figuies worked out in Germany indicate that 
tho electrification of crops on the farm will pot be 
an expensive change, and it should eoon become 
common if tho practical incroaso in yield proves as 
great as the experiments have foretold. An area 
of about Ifi acres was covered with a network of 
wires l/32od of an inch in diameter, stretched 
about 15 feet above the ground at a distance apart 
of 33 feet. The current was supplied at 05,000 
volts, the positive pole b^p connected to the 
network and the negative to the earth; and in 
dry weather of moderate temperature the power 
consumption was only 17 watts. Allowing twice 
na much for looses, it wss calculated that the elec- 
trificatioD of 100 acres for three months, at an 
average price for current, would cost about iJ18* 
The chief expense would be for wires and their 
maiotenance, and this would vary greatly under 
diOering conditions.— -.Scienw 

The Opium Cultivation' 

With regard to the opium question it may be 
noted that in British India tbs only area under 
cultivation is in the United provinces. This is nomi' 
nally 325.000 bigbaa, but it is believed that Ic^ 
than tbis is under poppy, as other crops are paying 
belter, especially linseed. This area was fired on a 
basis to meet uncertified opium for export, and to 
supply tbe quantity required for consumption in 
ludia, the opium to be certified for China being 
taken from the reserve stocks maturing in the 
Government factories. There will now have to be 
a reconsideration of tho extent of tho area to be 
left. Another point that will have to be taken 
up shortly will be connected with the stall 
of the Opium Depaitment, and further reduettons 
eeems inevitable. The intention to spread those 
over another few years cannot well be maintained 
in the face of the charged circumstances, but we 
have no doubt that the Government will boo that 
the men affected are treated with full consider- 
ation.— J7ie Pio7iecr, 
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TUE CEUIENAHY of sib ISAAC PITMAN. 

The ceUbr.lion of tin oeoter.ry of Sir Imoo 
Pito.li i. o Boro evideoce of fho eiUoBi" K“>8- 
oilion of Iho v.lu. of pl.oooBr.phy. S.r Im.o 
m, boro on the 4th J.nu.ry 1813 i.. . »»»•• 
rilf.g. in -Wiltshit.. B.ing by n.mro ™.lt .ni 
Mol, hi. life .t .ohool w. • oheolt.rrf o.....r. 

Ho >t.lt.a life «. . clorl! in . ololh f.clory. 1I» 
then becme. poor ,cbooln..i.ter. In 1829 ho 
took up S.mu.l T.ylor'B By.H™ of rhorlh.na ...d 
from th.t time he ievole.1 hi. whole lebont to 
aoreloping the Btt of phonoer.phy, At the Bug- 
geetloo of the pnbli.b.r B.g.ter, Sir I...C brought 
out on the 16lh Nouember 1837 hie first tr«.tiso 
on ohorthend, « eyetoni which w.e best suited to 
popul.rits tbs art. Ho slso went on extensfr. 
lecturing tours. Thus Sir lessc’e endssroura to 
popul.tiio stenogrspl.y eyucbconised with tbs 
birth of the modern newspsper press. The needs 
of journslisui sod quick business methods soon 
brought the art to the forefront. Sir lease was 
also one of the surliest of the spelling reformers. 
In recognition of his great services to stenography 
snd the immense utility of that art he was knight-, 
ed on the 18th July 1894 and the press of the 
tfnited Kingdom of all shades of opinion joined 
in a chorus of spprovsl. Ho died at Bath on 
January 22, 1897. 

THE LIBRABT UISCELIASY. 

We have received the first two numbers of this 
new monthly periodical published from the Oen* 
tral Library, Baroda. Under the direction of its 
enlightened Ruler free libraricB have been opened 
in the Baroda State. The Library Magarioe, will 
still further stimulate the people’s interests in 
hooks. A magazine of this type will serve not 
only as an instructor in library works and library 
33 


-metho-Is but will he an instrument of popular 
education. The movement initiated in Baroda 
will be surely taken up in British India and the 
Library MiaetUany has sorae very useful work to 
do. - Wo welcome this new’departure in.jouma- 
lism and wish it all the success that it deserves. 

A NSW niSTORt OF INDIA. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
propose to publish a comprehensive History of 
India, from the earliest times to the present day, 
on the model of the Oambridge Modern ‘History. 
The work, as projected, will ha completed in six 
volumes of about sir hundred pages, two volumes 
being devoted to each of the main periods — Anci- 
ent India, Muhammadan India and British India 
—under the editorship, respectively, of Professor 
E. J. Rapson, Lieut.-Col. T. Wolseley Haig, l.C.B. 
and Sir Theodore Morrison, K.c.l B. The various 
chapters in these sections will be entrusted to 
ecbolais who have mads a special study of the 
period or subject : and the Syndics hope, in this 
way, to produce a history of the nations of India 
past and present which shall take its place as the 
standard work. They are indebted to tbe gene- 
rosity of Sir Dorab Tata for tbe means of provid- 
ing additional ‘maps, and illustrations, which will 
add greatly to the value and interest of tbe 
volumes. 

AN INDIAN EDITION OF UB. KIPLTNQ’s WORKS. 

Tbe "Bombay Edition” of Mr. Kipling's 
worka is announced by Messrs. Macmillan. It is 
appropriate that the first collected edition de luxe 
of Mr. Kipling's complete works should take its 
name from his birthplace. The works will be 
cootained in 23 volumes, priced one guinea each, 
and the tdition, which will be sold in sets only, 
will be limited to 1,050 sets, the first volume of 
each set containing Mr. Kipling's autograph 
rigoature. 
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A IUSDD CIKI'b rOVLTUK. 

It is. interesting to note tlist a collego for 
Hindu girls wns opened at JafTna on the 17tl> 
January, 1013, with accomodation tor 200 hoanim 
besides a pretty largo number of aeets for T)ty 
gebokrs. The Cotkge is happily eascciateil ■with 
the name of the lion. Mr, P. Ilamsnathan whose 
endcAvourain tiiQ caiiso of education and nligiout 
and social reform are widely known. 

The aim of the College is to embody ir» practi- 
cal form the ancient Indian s}ete(n known a« 
Guru KuU Yasam, wliercin the piivilega of ffsi- 
donee and constant nasociation with cultured 
\6w\«Ta was iwmei to tht d%v«\opm«ut 

of the moral, intellectual and spiritual qualities of 
tho pupil, 

• It is ft matter for satisfaction that the pupils 
ftdmittod to tho Oollego are to be instructed both 
In Tamil end in English. In English the stand- 
ftrd prescribed by the Director of Fiiblic Instruc- 
tion in the Code and by the Uflivereitiea of 
Madras, Cambridge and London will be followed : 
and in Tamil, in addition to these atandarde, 
lessons will be given in Tamil literature and Haiva 
Ileligion. 

The Ordinary Course of instruction includes, 
Tamil Reading, Writing, Grammar end Com- 
poaition, English ; — Reading, "Writing, Grammar 
and Composition. Arithmetic, History and Geo- 
graphy up to the requirements of the Gth Standard 
of the Cade; and Household tlauagement, includ- 
ing Needle-work, Hindu Cookery, Hygiene and 
Family Medicine and Physical Training. 

The Higher Course of instruction includes «U 
suhjecte required for the 7fcb and 8‘-h Standards 
of the Code ; .the Cambridge Local Ezarainatione, 
Junior and Senior, the Matriculalimj, Interme- 
diate and R.A. Ezaminatlone of the Madras and 
London fjmvereities, 


In those three courses of instruction particular 
ftttention will bo paid to impart to tho etudent*, 
by ft graduafftd scrica of loa.'ona, the principles of 
the Rairt faith and ftU the ideals and practices 
fieccMary for tho mainiensnco of the national life 
of the TftbjiU, Every endeavour will be uisde to 
revive interest in Tamil Literature, Music and 
other fine arts. 

The I>edy Principsl eUctod [for the College '• 
Mrs. Florence Farr Emery, the di«tinguiebed 
educationist. 8he lias considerable ezperienee in 
tbft work and entertains tlie higbest regard for 
theVedsSftnd Agamssof India and has devoted 
much of her (imo >nd attention to the study of 
the works of the sagos of the Eut. 

The business port of the institution ftod the 
ftpyowAmstt, ol tvachsTv, ft‘c,, are cartvaA ttv per* 
•onally by Mra. and Mr. P. HsisansthsD. 

TOE niNDU U.S’JVBRSITT fCXD. 

The Hindu University deputation, headed by 
the Mahsrsjsh of Darbbsngs and Pundit Madsn 
Mohan MaUviya announces that the Jfarwar 
Durbar has contributed to the Hindu University 
Fund a donation of Rs. 2 lakbs, besides an annual 
eubscriptioo of Rs. 24,000, the name of H. C, 
I<ord Herdinge to be sFsociated with this con- 
tribuUou. The deputatioo also announces a sob- 
ecriplicn of Rs, 4,30,000 fiom H. H. the Maha- 
rajah of Rikanir. The Maharajah Ilolkar of 
Indore bas also paid the balance of Rs. 2 lakbs of 
the Ra. 5 Ukba by Hi* Highness. Tb« 

brings the total eubseriptiona realised to Rs. 20J 
lakhs. The promoters are appealing to the sub- 
ecribere to pay up so that the Rs. 50 lakhs required 
will be available soon. 

AN AhT LECTORESnir. 

Mr. Samarandra Gupta, fon of Mr, Gupta, 
lately editor of the I/ihore TVtSune has been 
appointed by the Punjab TJnivereity to deliver a 
course of lectures on Indian Art. This is the 
first appointment of an Indian to this place. 
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BESTBICTIOS OP PLEADEESniP. 

I, i« noua.d by the Pi.nj.b UnivcrBitJ tb.t the 
no=. Judge, rflhe CUiei Oourl. P»r,j«b. 
rcsoleeJ to re.tricl .do!»ion. to Ibe pl»de»>”P 
„! the .ecood gr.de e.ch year in future until 
iutlher notice to the firet 30 .ucceaful e.ndidetes 
nho p... the Bachelor of Lane M.miuation. 


IMPBOVEMEST OF THE JUDICIARY. 

The .t.temenl laid on the table at the Connell 
Meeting in Allahabad on the 20th of l.at month 
ehoired that the number of permanent D.etnct 
end seealon. Judge, in the United Prorinee. m 
tohelncreaVedfroo 28 to 31, accord, ng to the 
late Mr. Greeren’e .eheme, a. aanctioned b, the 
Beccelar; of State. It included three near poate 
which were temporarily eetabliahed and will now 
be made permanent. These three new poet, wil 
heneeforth be 'filled by member, of the Proviocl 
Service The number of Hated appointment, 
emoug Dlatrict and Se.aioo. Judge.hip. will thna 
be raiaed from 8 to 8, Four new poet, of 
Scion, and Subordinate Judge, have been ..no- 

lioned on B.. 1,200 

membor. of the Indian C-il Service, and two 
more new po.ta of the earn. cl.» on Ita. 800 to 
K. 1,000. which will be held by member, of the 
Provincial Service and will be graded with the 
poet, of Subordinate Judge., Sii poate of Aaai.- 
taot end Soaeions Judge., of which two mn bold 


by member, of the Indian Civil Service, ace hence- 
forth to bo held by member, of tho Provinc'ml 
Serrice. The nnmbar of Small Cauao Court J udgeo 
fa to be locreaaed from 5 to S, while that ol Snb- 
ordioate Judge, is to be incteaaod from 31 to 40, 
end of Munaiir. from 94 to 100. There are at 
present no probationary Munsiffs. There will be 
14 according to Ur. Greeven’s eeheme. It ia 
expected that a portion of tho scheme will be 
giren effect to in IfilS-U. 


PROTECTION OF GIKL8. 

The British Committee of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of the State Regu- 
lation of Vice, which has taken an important part 
in eecuring the passing of the Criminal Act 
Amendment Bill designed to repress the White 
Slave Trade in England, passed the following 
Resolntion. “That this Committee rejoice to 
learn that the Government of India has expressed 
its determination to take measures for strength- 
ening the law for the protection of girls, and 
urges it also'to enact effective legislation for pre- 
venting the importation of foreign women for 
immoral purposes." Whatever views may be held 
regarding particular projects of law, it is gratify- 
ing to find that the movement for the suppression 
of immoral practices in India has attracted the 
attention of such an iniluential organisation. 

* MALE AND FEMAtE IS BISDU LAW. 

On the whole, we thiok, there is nothing in 
law to prevent the creation of a limited estate in 
the nature of a llindu woman's estate In favour 
of a male, even a stranger, at any rate in favour 
of a Hindu male, whether a relation or a stranger. 
But once this is conceded, it may be herd to 
prevent the creation by a Hindu of a limited 
estate of this character in favour of a non-Hindu 
donee. It should be noted however that limita- 
tions valid only when made in favour of a limited 
class of persons ere not unknown to English law. 
For instance, separate property with restraints on 
antidpation could be created only in favour of 
females . — The Calculla WeeUy N’olea. 

THE AEKQDD BENIEXCE. 

Information has been received ' in Rangoon 
that the Viceroy has remitted eight months of 
the sentence on Mr. Channing Arnold, who was 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment by 
tho Chief Judge on a charge of defaming Mr. 
Andrew, Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, at the 
Chief Court Sessions. 
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MEDICAL. 

FOOT AKD MOUin DISEASE. 

Ur. Uunciman, referring to the pathological 
investigations o! the Board o! Trade iu connection 
with foot and laouth disease in the House of Oom* 
tuoDS on 8th February said he was of opinion that 
the best place of research was India, Three experts 
had been sent out who with three lodian experts 
had been conducting enquiries for the past Gve 
nonths. They had not yet repotted, but Ur. 
Kunciman hoped that the enquiiiea would given 
better guide to the control, possible cure, and 
nature ui the disease without the present drastic 
restrictions on the importiog of cattle to which 
the Irish members of the Commons with no dis> 
tbctioD as to party etreouously objected. 

0 

uoequnocs akd ualaria. 

UejoT Fry, t.41.8., contributes to Fotudirmthe 
periodical which contains the transaetiooe of the 
Committee for the Study of Malaria, a very 
useful and practical note on the best method of 
beeping tanks and borrow-pits free from mosquito 
larvw. In Lower Bengal, as the most casual 
observer must be aware, breeding-places for 
mosquitoes abound, and the wonder is not that 
the mosquito population ia so large, but that it is 
not much larger. The coDclusion to which Major 
Fry has come is that *' but for their natural 
enemies, mosquitoes would render this part of the 
country uninhabitable.” Among these natural 
enemies are fish, which puteue their valuable 
protective mission in every collection of water 
which is permanent. Hence it is that nncared 
for tanks, burrow-pit futtned to repair roads and 
railway tmhatiktnents, and pools dug to furnish 
the plinth of a but, are not more mischievous than 
they ato. So active are i/o;>ioc?i{hu ynnrAax and 
other foes of the mosquito, that moequito larvae 
could not exist if weeds did not furnish a teloge 
from the fish. 


FEMALE ilEDICAL EDDCATIO.V. 

In ono line of proctice weahould like to see more 
rapid progress — viz., in the develupment of female 
toedic&l education. The scope for the work of 
the woman doctor is enormous ; this is a field m 
which wo Ihtolc Government might move more 
quickly than they have been doing up to 
There is no question hero of comparative fitness 
for administrative duties and reeponaibility. 
Throughout India there are some 150 million 
women and girls, (or a Urge proportion of whom 
medical aid under present circumstances is non* 
existent or inefficient; this is the crying need of 
the country, and to supply this the medical 
education of suitable women of native races should 
be largely developed. — M, S. Journal' 

1NFA5T1IX FABALVSIS. 

That InfantiU Paralysis is transmitted by the 
stable Qy is the important discovery which Dr. M> 
J. Bosanau, Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene at Harvard, announced to the 
fifteenth loternatiocal Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography. Twelve monkeys were infected with 
infantile paralysis. At diSerent stages of the 
illness a large number of etable flies, which bite, 
were introduced into the closely screened cages 
cootaiaing the monkeys. After a certain period 
the flies were transferred to cages containing other 
monkeys. These animals, after being bitten by 
the flies, developed all the symptoms of infantile 
paralysis, just as they appear in children afflicted 
with the disease. Some of the monkeys died. Df* 
Roserau took tissues from the monkeys thua 
infected by the flies, and injected them into* 
third Bet of monkeys, which thereupon developed 
the disease. A method for eradication and 
control of inlantilo paral)sis ia now placed in the 
bands of sanitarians. It is believed that the 
necessity of quarantine is thus relieved, and that 
it will suffice to place a bed*oet around the 
patient. 
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SCIENCE, 

DR* BOSE OS TLAST AUTOORAPIia. 

Under the eiispicea of the Governor of Bengel 
end before a distinguished gathering cotxaisting of 
High Court Judges and nembera of the Benga 
Council, professora, barristers and vakila, I’rofeeeor 
J. C. Bose gave a memorable address on hie recent 
rcsearcbea at the physical laboratory of the Pr^i- 
dency College on the evening of the 17tb ultimo 
his eubject being Plant Autographs. The lecturer 
described the apparatus he had invented by which 
invisible internal changes in plant life were made 
ezternnlly visible. 

By that apparatus a plant under the compulsive 
force of testing its stimulus was made to give an 
answering singal, which was automatically record- 
ed into an intelligible script. He then compared 
human and plant sensitiveness and described the 
effect of food and drugs on plants. By means of 
another apparatus pulsating plants were made to 
record their rhythmic throbbings. 

Before concluding, the lecturer dwelt on the 
fact that all the varied and compl« responses of 
the animal have been foreshadowed in the plaut. 
The phenomena of life in the plant are thus not 
.0 rempte as have been hitherto supposed. The 
plant-world like the animal is athrill and ethrob 
with a responsiveness to all stimuli which fall upon 
it. Thus, community throughout the great ocean of 
life in all its different forms outweighs apparent dis- 
similarity, and diversity is swallowed up in unity. 

SILVER rLAT1^0. 

Sliver plating can be accomplished, according 
to a new German process, by dissolving freshly 
precipitated chloride of silver in asoluUonof 
hyposulphite of soda (M parts to 10 parts of 
water), adding 0180 part of sal ammoniac to this 
solution and stirring in 800 parts of fine washed 
chalk. This mixture is rubbed on the article to 
be silver-plated until it dries, and a blight deposit 
of pure silver will be obtained. 


A QUEER INSTRUMENT. 

The Hindus have a number of musical instru- 
ments for which great antiquity is claimed. Of 
these there is one that is very curious, not so 
much by reason of its form* or structure, but 
because of the fact that it is played in a veiy 
peculUr manner. It is not a stringed instrument, 
it ia not a wind instrument, and it is not an 
instrument of percussion. It consists of two small 
silver trumpets with a very delicate apparatus 
within. Whan the natives play upon this instru- 
ment they invariably excite the greatest wonder 
in the foreigner, who is perplexed to determine 
how the player produces the sounds, for he does 
not place the instrument to his lips, bub adjusts 
it to bis neck. Foreigners have thought that a 
player of such an instrument must be a ventrilo- 
quist, employing the trumpets to, convey a false 
impression. It appears, however, that the varia- 
tione of tone are produced by the variation in the 
quantity of air propelled through the instrument 
by the pulsitions of the neck. Nothing could' be 
more curious, states a, writer in Ilarper't W’ttkly 
than to witness a performance upon this icatru- 
meot and to hear the soft, sweet, musical sounds 
that emanate from tha silver trumpets, 

MOTOR CAR TEAT COLLECTS 1X3 DUST. 

It is reported that a Manchester engineer has 
invented an apparatus which, it is claimed, will 
preveot the clouds of dust raised' in dry weather 
by motors and other vehicles. The device, which 
is simple sud inexpensive, collects the dust as it 
rises. The dust is drawn into conduits •which are 
funnel-shaped at the mouth, and which run from 
the rear’d the fiont wheels to the rear of the back 
wheels. These conduits are connected with a box 
into which the dust is driven by the pressure of 
air, or this end can also be accomplished by 'the 
aid of a centrifugal fangeared to the driving 
ahaft of the car. The contents of the dust box 
can be discharged by pulling a ijyer at the front 
of the vehicle. 
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Tin: nON. MB. 0. K. COKniLC. 

Hr. Gokhale is understood to liave decided to 
forego the remuneration for his work on tho 
Tublic Services Commission, thereby meeting the 
objection to his sitting on Ilia Viceroy’e Council 
as a non-official Member, 

TOE LATE KAZIM riSni. 

Ihe news of the death of Uaiim ri«ba haa 
created a profound sensation amongst the Bombay 
Muslins and is much regretted by the leading 
Mahomedsns of Bombay, vrbo bad the honour of 
forming his acr]^uaintanea during their visit to 
Constantinople. lo his last letter to Mr. Karim* 
bhoy Adamjee Foerbhoy, son of Sir Adaojjee 
Feeibhoy, Naalm Faaba says : — “lam sure that 
this Medical Mission with a chief having the 
ability and experience of Or. Aosari mil be of 
great use to our Bed Crescent Society, and that 
our sick and wounded soldiers will bless the name 
of their Mahomedan brethren in India.” 

LOBD WILLINOOO^. 

The liOndou -correspondent of the Fiines of 
India writes d am convinced that Lord and Lady 
'WniingdoD will create the most favourable im* 
pcessions, by reason of thefv sincerity, approach- 
ableness, abounding vitality and other graces of 
mind and character, it is an open secret that the 
appointment of bis Lordabip for tbe Office of the 
Governor of Bombay fulfils a cherished ambition 
of Lord Willingdon’e who would have been un- 
willing to leave hie varied life at borne for the 
ornamental position of a Dominion Governorship, 
but sees opportunities for great public usefnlnm 
in the highly tesponaible post of head of tbe 
Executive Government of Bombay. Xu connection 
with current proposals for railway electric traction 
in Bombay, it is wbithy of note that Lotd Will- 
ingdoD has been a director for some years of the 
London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 


MISS KUMUUI.V! MITBi, C. A. 

Mim Kumudini Mitrs, n.A., Saraewatl Editress 
of th« Snpravat, and eldest daughter cf Bftbu 
Krishnakumar Alitra, Editor of the Sanjilant, 
has been invited to attend tbo loternationsi 
Woman SufTiago Alliance Congress, which will 
begin at Budapest on the l&tb June, 10111, atid 
laat (or & week, as a delegate from India to repre- 
sent Indian women. Mim Mitra has also been 
asked to resd in the Congress a paper giving an 
account of the work that is being done by Indian 
woiiien. 

VISCOUXT KITCHENER. 

According to the JJailt/ TtUgrapKt Paris corres- 
pondant, a proposal has been made that tbe Medal 
of the war of 1870 ahall be accorded to Field* 
Marshal Viscount Kitclieoor. It is pointed out 
that be has tbe fullest right to tha decoration. 
When tbe war broke out be was twenty years of 
age, and was living at Dinan with his mother. 
Uo volunteered at once, and Joined a dying aqua* 
dron of the Cote9-du*yovd, with which haeavr 
strenuous service under General Jaurdi. As a 
result of privations endured in the campaign he 
contracted a severe attack of pneumonia, which 
fora time endangered his life. There is little 
doubt that tbe suggestion will meet with a^wariOt 
welcome througbout France. 

BIB TnOMAS HOLLAND. 

Tbe great achievemetita of Sir Thomas Holland 
aa Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, have won for him the coveted award of the 
Geological Society's Bigsby Medal. This is given 
biennially *’ as an acknowledgment of eminent 
services in any department of Geology, irrespective 
of the receiver's country.” But he must rot be 
older than 45 years at his last birthday and Sir 
Thomas Just comes within the age limit. This isi 
it appears, the first award of this International 
Medal for geological work in India. It could not 
be more fittingly bestowed, 
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POLITICAL. 

TEB paicnOLOQT OF THE ATTACK OS TEE VICEROT. 

Mr. J. Eicb. ArBon, mrilitis to the Eor.aon 
i-olion, seya thet the assuiaplien o! 
ootire tor the. crime i. i>ot atrietly right : h,a 
own explanatioo is briefly thus; 

I venture to ai.gge.t that thii ia net the case, 
and that there is an attraction tor aom. minda in 
the deed itsolt which may survive the grievance in 
the eaiatenca ot which the justification ot violent 
action may originally have been .ought tor. Th.a 
attraction, it seems to to., ia Iwotold. In the first 
place, there, i. the sense ot power which comee to 
a man— who is probably unknown, and hea pos. 
elbly been treated with contempt— when he ime- 
ginee that his deed, it eucceestul, will arrest tl.« 
machinery ot Government and etrike terror into 
the heart, ot those who regard him as the dirt 
beneath their teal. This craving ot a mean mind 
lor the dieplay ot faiioer is precisely the leeling 
which account, lor the much ices grandiose action 
of the militant suffragette. And, in the eecond 
place, there is the instinct of the hunter stalking 
j,;8 prpy— thecontriFftfic-ythfl rUV, the excitement, 

the rep'ure of pnrtmit I Ciuit«-n<f that the 

double attrnction I hive mentif.n»i«l wouH go far 
with him to obscure any iKfsct in that grievnrce 
of which he might otherwise have been conrclons. 

THE ISDIAS BODOET, 

The annual financial statement of the Govern* 
ment ot India will be presenied as usual to the 
Viceroy’s Lagislatiie Council on the 1st March. 
The moving of resolutions and the discussion of 
the viirious heads of the statement will occupy 
from the 7th to the Iltb. Then will come the 
customary interval, and the Fioance Member will 
present the Budget as a whole about ten days 
later. The usual debate should be about the 24th 
March. 


HinOUEDMi MD ISDIiU CIVII. BEimCB, 

Mr. F.s!-nl, Huq, Vakil, Oslcutta High Court, 
in his nridence betorc the Public Service Com- 
mission Bays 

« I believe tbe opinions of the lEBjority of the 
leading members of m community are against the 
introduction of ony syftom of simultaneous exami- 
nation in Indmand in England for the Civil Service, 
but I am prepired to differ from this majority if 
the solo ground of opposition to the introduction 
of this measure bo the apprehension that it will 
spell disaster to tbe Mussalmans of India. I have 
no faith in these alarming possibilities. No 
doubt, the Mussalmans will suffer initially, but 
the incentive to win the prizss of such a brilliant 
service will tend to bring them up to the intellec- 
tual level of the advanced communities of the 
country. Moreover I consider it repugnant to 
our eecse of 8elf>respect tliat we should consent 
ter remain for all time as a dead weight on other 
advancing communities, constantly hampering 
them in their progress.” 

SIR K, 0. OUPTA ON INDIAN NATlONAIelTY. 

Ic reply to an address of welcome presented to 
him at Obaipassa, Sir K. G. Gupta made the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

India ia an immense country and there are 
paople who say that it ia not possible to form an 
Indian nationality. But when we see the changes 
that have taken place and tbe progress that has 
been made in all directions, I feel not only hope- 
ful but sanguine that at no distant date the vari- 
ous people of India will claim and rightly claim 
to be a great nation and wilt stand out as an im- 
portant paitof the comity of nations, and it is 
due to the British Government that such good 
progress has been made. Under the benign gov- 
ernment of His Majesty we have learnt to feel 
that we belong to a great empire and it ought to 
bo our duty in co-operation with our Government 
to work out our national regeneration. 
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ANCIEST IMAGES. 

• Images of Hindu gods and Buddha wore 
discovered at Dhalagaon near Rampal, formerly 
the capital of King Ballal Sen, Two months back 
an astrologer of Panchashar, Jlunshiganj, pre- 
dicted that there lay hidden treasures in n pucca 
building undernoatb a tank. With the permiaeioti 
of the owner and the Government the tank is 
being bailed out by him. As a result the images 
of Btsudeva, Gopal and Buddha were recovered 
and traces of buildings were found. The police 
are watching the progress. 

TROJArATl 8AWIT7. 

This is a social organisation in Bengal having 
for 'Us objects the abolition of reduction of 
marriage dowries among Hindus, curtailment {of 
marriage expenses, and allied matters. At the 
' recent inaugural meeting of the Simtty it was 
settled that the rules and regulations of theSamity 
he prepared by the Secretary in consultation with 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee, Sir Gurudas Ban- 
nerj^e, Babu Mottlal Ghose, Raja Kissori Lai 
Goswami and the Hon. Mr. B, Ohakrabarty. 

. COttJMKS or TALK. 

During the recent session up to the Christmas 
holiday the speeches of prominent members of the 
House of Commons filled epace as follows in 


“ Hansard” 

Cols. 

Mr. Lloyd George .. 331 

„ Boiiar Law .. 310 

• Sir Fredrick Banbury 207 

Mr. A. Birrell 2C7 

„ Asquith 211 

„ Austen Chamberlain 239 

Lord Robert Cecil . 223 

Sir Rufus lesacs .. 208 

Mr. Mclvenna .. 207 

,, Herbert Samuel , 206 

„ Balfour .. 172 


In the House of Lords the Marquis of Crewe 
led with 252 columns, Lord Lansdowne following 
with ICG and Iword Haldano with 147. 


AMEKICAb’ PnESlDKNTS. 

It is interesting tunoto that tho Presidents have 
been drawn from various ranks and walks of life. 
The ^NetB Yorh Sun gives tho following inferma- 
tion : — 

" Washington, planter ; John Adams, Thomas 
JelTersoo, James Madison, John Quincy Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Biiren, John 
Taylor, James K, Polk, Mill.«rd Pdlmore, Frank- 
lin Pierce, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. Oai field, Chester 
A. Arthur, Grover Clavelaiid, Renjtmin Ham'- 
eon, William McKinley and William H. Taft, 
lawyers; James Monroe and Andrew Johnson, 
statesmen ; Zachary Taylor and Ulyss» S. Grant, 
soldiers; Theodore Ruosevelt, public oSutsl. In 
early life John Adams and Cleveland, as well 
Garfield oud Arthur, were pedagpgs,_ While 
John Adame, JefLnion, Madison, and Monroe 
wrote extensively on public questions and have 
contributed valuable works to the history of their 
country, they were not by any means professional 
literary men. ‘While es-President Roosevelt eUo 
has written many volumrs on political and other 
topics, he has never been considered purely snd^ 
eimply as belonging to the profession of letters.” 

TMK TjesnOT ASD THE rOLlCE, 

Vicount Hardinge, brother of the Viceroy, in a 
lecture on the Delhi Durbar at the Central Y, M. 
0. A., Aldersgate-Street, London, referred to a 
much criticised statement which be maintained 
was absolutely true. Whenever a Viceroy travelled 
in India policemen were stationed along the rail* 
way line, he said, at intervals of IQQ yards. The 
policemen eften became sleepy and then laid with 
their beads on the line to listen to the approseb 
of tho train. On one occasion no fewer than CO 
fort their heads. X,oid Curzon asked him where he 

got that yarn from, and he replied: “1 got it 

from may brother, and I do not think ho would 
tell me a cracker.” 
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From time Immemorial |: 
Pure Wool has been § 
the recognised clothing E 
of Man . ' . . | 

either in its manufactured or ^ 

Its natural state on the skin. ^ 

' , il^ 

All through the long pages of history — way back to the 
dimmest ages. Pure Wool Is and always has been the , 
natural clothing material. It stands ^ uachnllenged at the ■ 
bead of the Clothing fabrics of therworld. •, 

Let us introduce to your ootice — 


LaLiKLI 


PURE WOOL WEAR 

— Tli« product Jof nature— all Pure Wool — combined 
wit!» the scientific treatment dictated by the research of 
cenUitie*, cultninaUng in n material which is acknowledged 
ie« to be the finest the world produces, and which is worn by 
thousands' tbroi/gbont the Indian Empire. ‘ 

Is your clothing LALIMLI ? If not let us forward yon 
ouf samples and prices of anything ’in Woof whether for 

M Suiting, Overcoatings, Underwear, Hosiery etc., 'etc. We 
can fulfil your reijuirements. WRITE SOW! 

S Cawnpore Woollen mills Coy. Ltd,, 

I! mm«. 
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ex-pupils of Iligb Schools in political agitation of 
a moat tlebascd kind, and the attention of the 
Governmer.t was directed Icwanh providing 
secondary education with a curiiculum which 
would afford tlie youth of the PrcHiJincy a dearer 
grap of facts and circuiiistancca conceining 1 i»U.i*b 
position in the Empire and a htUcr chatita of 
serving her economic needs. Two icsulia of this 
general policy woro the picpaiation iit lDIO-1 1 of 
a series of moral and idigious lianJ-booka for oso 
in scbcols, and the iiiaugurnlion of Science 
Institutes in Bombay and AhmeJabad. 

Meanwhile considerablu ndvaiico was luada in 
general administration. In 1008-09 a new atiga 
was reached in the history of muineipil admins* 
tration by the withdrawal of much of the for* 
mer official control, Ouvernment conceding lo 
urban municipalities the privilege of electing two- 
thirds of the total notober of councillors, and 
to all munioipaUtiea the right to eaUct non official 
presidents, provided that the executive was 
strengthened by the appointment of a Govemmeot 
official as chief officer. In 1910 II special grants 
were allotted by Government fur the improvenent 
of water supply and sanitation in country towns. 
In 1909*10 the total number of Co-operative 
Oiedvt Societies in the Tresideocy rose to 903, 
while in 1010*11 the whole question of forest 
conservancy in the Peccan was subjectod to 
investigation by a special committtc, which 
ultimately resulted tn C93 equate miles of reset eed 
forest being handed back to the Uovenue Depart* 
ment for the general benefit of tho agricultural 
population. 

Police adminiatiation naturally occupied in- 
creased attention. In 1907 08 tbe Bombay City 
Police Chargee Act was parsed, which grave legal 
sanction to certain financial ariangement between 
Government and the Municipal Corporatioo : in 
1909-10 a new Ciiminal Invtstigation Depart- 
ment was created for Bombay City : and through* 

■ out the period uf tbe ie*organuation of both the 
City and the District Police was actively pushed 
forward. The excise Depwtment similarly under- 
went re-organizatioG in 1907-08, as a result of 
which the status of tbe subordinate stalT was con- 
siderably improved. In the earlier portion of 
Sir George Clarke’s governorship every effort was 
made to popularise plague inoculation: but the 
results were not so encouraging ns those attained 
by the Bombay City Pilgrim Department in a 
sustained endeavour to persuade Murnlnian pil- 
grims to Mecca to submit to vaccination before 
embarkieg for the Hedjiz. In 1910 11 a special 
enquiry was conducted into tbe causes of malaria 
in Bombay, which resulted inter alia in tbe 
. municipality cnmujcv.cing a ctusatle against many 
old and insaoitaiy wells in the city. 


India’s Favourite 

ORIENTAL SOA PS, 

The Best Winter Soaps 

Transparent Blycerine 
DIAMOrJD 

3 Cakes in a Box 

TRANSPARENT BALL 

one in a fancy tin box 

Charming & Sxquisite 
Scent. 

THE ORIENTAL SOAP FACTORY, 

Goabagan, CALCUTTA. 



' Amoig till) cbiel leglaUtivs moisiirss ot, this 
period were the &r.eVi, PortTtoet Amondme^ 
Act ot 190'J-10, which empowered the Tciia-ees to 
riise lo.n, ; the Act lor iho erectioo end 
mentol the Prince oi Wnlea Mue.om of W»Mrn 
India, which was npprcachins n pni tinl completion 
in 1912 i and tl.c Act to control roo'JS ■» 
We.teri. India which was passed in lOln 
was deeigned to control eicesai.e gambling upon 
the racecourses in Bomhay and Poona. 

The City Improvement Trust, which ma 
considerable progress in the wort o! ''““■"S 
poor classes, received a ‘Pooio' ^ 

Irom the Governoicnt of India in 1910-11 
was enabled to notify a much needed schema for a 
wide thorooghfara through the eastern portion ol 
the Island. The Port Trust in the meanwhile was 
actively prosecuting the conatniclinn of the new 
docks and the reclamation of Und between Mam- 
gen and Sewri. In 1908 09 a scheme for dee^n- 
inc Aden harbour was sanctioned, and Jii 1 JIO II 
B^rly 8 lakhs were expended on the wnsUuctmn 
of overbridges across the railway m Bombay 

*^*^]toeluding the distuibances alluded to above, 
the publio peace was unbroken e^ve by » some- 
what serious disturbance at the Uuharram of 
1910*11. which resulted from an attempt on the 
part of the Police to purge the festival of ite mow 
objectionable features, The period w« 
vancing prosperity, but slightly ^ . 

partUWiuhue of the monsoon of lOUjUade in- 
creased; new banks were opened; and in uie 
domain of the administration much was done to- 
wards the removal of grievaiicee, the revision of 
the educational sjstem, and the lotiat.on of public 
works of permanent utility. 

The annual Presidency Administration Beporta 
Contain, in one ionse, nothing but ancient history, 
but they are valuable, says the ri,w« of India, 
in another sense, for they supply in the o^y 
available form a Survey, from a ‘ semi-detacb^ 
point of view, of the progress of the year, ine 
Bombay Presidency Administration i.eport lor 
1911-12 haa just been issued and contain^ w»tn 
up-to-date revision, those chapters with red ctoss 
lines, which appear once every fow years, renew- 
ing the geography, politirs and progress of 
presidency in gencrid and its history from 10 _ 
13 C., up to the time of writing. The section is 
a valuable field of study for any one who wants to 
improve hU general knowledge of **^"*?.i - 
the province. But our attention ia c!aim»r at the 
moment by the survey ot current events in IJll- 
!•> and the first point ot interest is the state of 
trade Tho F.eport observea ibat the trade 

returr.a tor thb pusideney propel" ^«how a furjliCT 


advance on last year's record figures, but owmg 
to the largo imports of gold und the peculiarities 
of tho cotton season, thh advance must be regarded 
as a merely nominal one and not ns an iodicatroa 
of any real expansion of trade. ' ’ 

Lai^e movements of treasure account for nearly 
the whole of the increase under both exports and 
imports. Exports of merchandise remained eta* 
tionary ; the large decline in the export of raw 
cotton consequent on the bad seasons was 
counter-balanced by a recovery in the opium trade 
from the last year’s abnormal .conditions. More-’ 
over large imports of raw American cotton not 
merely accounted for what increase occurred in the 
tot >1 imports of merchandize but also served to 
reduce the price of Indian cotton to the detri-’ 
ment of the producers. 

There U, however, every reason to suppose that 
tlm trade of Bombay hss only been marking time 
temporarily, for the general prosperity of the 
population suggested by the power of reristanca 
to famine conditions which they have exhibited is 
further evidenced by the increase in ealt and 
excise revenue consequent on an increased con- 
Bumptioii of salt and liquor “ 

Oiowios •cli.it, in th, p„t , 

redcctcd m tke ,nc.m.d „f b,;,; ^ “ 

Other eeamen shipped and d.'cAi... j t, 
receipts of .the Bombay Port Trust tbot'oh 
quite up to the previous yeu’s'rspnrrf BOt 

in ..c. ot 
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The failure of the crops was most severely felt 
in the three northern districts hut even there 
conditions have charged so much since the great 
famine of 1899-1000 that numan relief was ui 
mo<t places unnecessary and difficulty was found 
only in preserving cittle. The net area cropped 
in the presidency proper fell from nearly 25 to 
about 22 million acres and in Sind from 4| to 3| 
Eoilhon acres. In the former case the decreass 
occurred mainly in Gujarat where the severity of 
the draught was most felt. In Smd, where the 
ratofall was almost negligihle, the low inundation 
of the Indus ebredy accounts lor the decline. 

The year was in many respects remarkable, but 
in none perhaps mote than m the effects ol the 
rather unfavourable season on pi ices and wages. 
A general rise in the former and a general fall in 
the latter might reasonably have been expected, 
hot has by no means everywhere occurred. Food 
grains on the whole were dearer but there were 
notable exceptions. The lower classes are getting 
much more accustomed to emigiatefor search ol 
ivork than was formerly the c.ise, lo Smd, where 
wages normally rule higher than eUswhere, exten- 
Btvo immigration brought about a distinct fall lo 
the rates of both skilled and unskilled labour. 
Tllsawhere skilled artisans profited by the nee in 
prices and thtir earnings ruled higher to conse- 
quence. 

The co-operative credit movement again exhib- 
ited ^ marked activity throughout the Frestdency. 
Ibn number of societies in the Presidency proper 
and the mrmberehip have eucb increased by 50 
p’r cent, while the working capital at the close of 
the year w.as two and a half times as great ae it 
had been at the end of the previoua year. The 
mo^t important of the new eoneties was the 
Roobay Centrrl Co-operative Bank with a 
capital of over six lakhs. The reduction of 
old debt is progressing, twice as much being 
allotted to this purpiee ns during the previous 
yaar. The reserve funds show a fair increaso. 
Oni of the most stiiking results rf the new 
central bank is %hat eavkars inmtuy dislricta 
hare been taking np its shares in l.arge nuxubere, 
and it appears probable ihat this will lead to 
their inventing in local co-operrlivo societies to 
the great bcncFit of rural credit. 

Co operative credit in Sind, though still in its 
intvncy, \* making rapid strides; the feature of 
the ytai Kaa been the registration of three new 
•Tiibal’ societies. 

^ The total income of the local boards has 
irc-eaa»d by 3} Ukhs despite the fact that the 
anna ces« in the Norlhern division reahird nearly 
lakes less Iban in the previous year “* tut 

'hr _ . r reaenoe neceswl'^ • Ibe 


draught. The chief increase occurred in the 
central division where an inatalment of a loan for 
improving the roads in Erst Khande«h and 
enhanced educational grants ivere received. 

The aggregate revenue of the district rnuniei- 
palities has increased by 4i lakhs. In the presi- 
dency proper there has been n slight, though very 
general, advance in the proceeds of taxation, but 
it is ia other sources of revenue that their income 
has shown the most marked improvement. In 
Sind, however, despite a five-lakh increase in the 
lealhation of municipal taxes, the gross revenue 
fasa declined. 
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PREFACE 

The author is a moderate though a staunch proteotien- 
st. and ha« taken a calm and dispassionate view of the 
whole question tVhilo ho condemns unmitigated free 
trade as an unsu'table ceonomio policy for India, and 
puts lo a Tignrou* plea for the protection of indigenoos 
industries by the state, he is c.vreful in pointing out the . 
real eeope and limitations of Indian protootioniim- 
Tlie status of India in tho British Empire has moeh 
oconninie eigoiflcanco uliioh his boon broilght out In not 
a few of the chapters The author’s conclusions are 
throughout based upon a close study of facts and figure* 
and upon careful deliberation nnd no effort has bee" 
•pared to procure and ntako ulo of all available infor- 
mation. 

It is hoped that tlie book will assist tho student of 
Indian Eenuomks in the formation of n correct estimate 
of India's ceonomio situation and of the various cem- 
pUcated questions involved tlieirin. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To S Hbacriherji of thr fnrfian ffsviVif, Anna* t!. 
O.A.Natesan A Co, Bunkursma Chetti Street, Madras. 

Phirngx -Prof. Kale is a wcllknown writer on Indian 
beonoimc*. tlis writings always command the respect - 
and attention of the educated people. Tho book Is worth 
• e|04c study, for India’s industrial and economical prv 



tlio imports of coal,, grain and in tho 

csporta of ccttan gooJi and gOodH are chitrUjr 
i-.^ponsiblf for tb.i f.ll in ll-o receipts At 
Kararhi tho Fort 'Intsc has ngiin rOipcJ the 
beneCt of a fuither (xpinsion in trade and had 
ft most siiccetisful fin.ancial yei'r. During tho 
pist ten yens the munber of factoriea oaoro 
than doubled and now stands 708. Neaily 
51p of those are engaged in textile iiidiistiies. 

One hundred Hnd foily-threo chiles o? new md- 
way line were opened during the yeai. They 
consist in important exteuBions of the Ahmeoabad 
Fianti) and the Dhavaugar State RaiWaye, a Uwa 
from Mirpurkbas to Ivhadro, and in extensions of 
the Gxekwfti's Uhnbm ItiiUwsy. 

» The incoine-tox returns reflocti in so far as tl»e 
demand figuies are coiiceined, the prosperity of 
the prrceding year hince ftsseasmenb la based on 
tho pies loua year’s income. Accordingly, we find 
tho moat noliesable increase amounting to about 
70 per cent, in tho lax assessed on tiadeie m 
piece-goods, an increase which gccnunM for nior® 
than two hubs u! the total icercaso id the gross 
circulation of currency notes in the preeideocy, 
but with no very striking expansion in trade. 
The increase is not very evident among notes of 
the lower denominations. 


The agiiculLural ilepirtineiit again libourtJ 
vigoniuftly in the field of tcientifio research and 
uot only wero ilio results obtained if.tert.sting and 
valuable, hut theic wore tigiis that the small 
agiiculvuriet is beginning nioie vapidly loapprtci- 
nto thu benefits he will reap by taking full 
advButugo of tho depaitniciil’s expeiience. The 
je.ir marks the opening of a now < ro in hiBtory of 
(agai. Fauline condiiions picvailcd over three 
of the Oujaiftt dislticl*, and yet nut merely were 
faniino relief works found uimtces.'-ary overs 
very Urge part of tho area, but wages remained 
wftacbb atstwjniTy, Vh« litaUnc^d, and 

starvation was unknown. 

This ealutftcy state of adhirs is to no email 
extent due to the tsgai policy of government. 
Loans were advanced on an unprecedented scale 
and It waa found possiblo to do this on a eccure 
basis only by takirg full advantage of the ‘ joint- 
bond ’ season. Loans were advanced to whole 
Villages on llicir joint security and in this way it 
was possible to reach the meanest individual. 
The excellent crop prospects for the curient jeat 
in these districts are evidence that these measures 
buvoattaineda success which no famine relief works 
could have done, and at the same time ere earnest 
of the capability of the ryot to repay In full. 
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thB Transformallon o! Ihe Co operalWe. 
Moyament. 

' ,bY- THE HON. DIWAN HAUADDR 

D. I>. S^yAMJKANKU PJLLAI, M, A. 


r alf tt'o niQ'fements fnCtwtwl by tlie active 
hcM\'Qtet>w o( tbo In<Uan Gt>vernnicnt 
, flORe Ms nlcninci $0 iQucfi succc»t in Ibe 
jKUit (ind Rone benrs-proiRise of so tnuch fruit in 
Km Ivilmfe, a% the Co-operaiWe bloveme-nt. iVy 
the end of the year 1911-12, that h, within eight 
yetira of *he introduction of tlie first Co oi>erativo 
gMUtleS A6f, yC of IQO-i, there \verc, in ell the 
provinces of Drit’wh Indin 8177 societies, withe 
mem’bership of 403,318, and u tvorfeing cnpitnl of 
TU. 33.b74,l(i2. Kot a few of the imlividuals 
.etiumemted in ilie Co-opemtive Census looV t»pon 
• themseU'ee as staipiy fha recipients of loans «d- 
j^vanced by the Sirkarnt n cheap r.at>? of interest, 
•and not ns persons bound to one another by nut- 
.tnsl abilities and obli^tiona. JTevertheless, this 
array of figures, indicating happiness ov teJief to 
nearly two millions of human beings, tronh) not 
)i.ire been possible bnt for an enoi mou; output pf 
Ubour ansi sacHfiee, albeit for the most pA\t ww 
Conscious^ on ti'O part of those thus joined toge- 
tiier. In the first place, the work of the pawtha- 
. . yats or cotnmitteeRof management in the \»&t 
majority of thesa societies is entirely giatuitous, 
and panchayats have ordinarily to meet at least 
once a month atnl, when they do not meet, to 
keep a sharp look-out on the doings of jnpD>Wrs 
find the \\s^ to which they put or intend to put 
the iwws, applies! tor ov tnnctieneil. Secondly, 
the members undertake to conform to the byc-lawa 
fif their respective sorielops, wideb 
tions of various kinds such as the ohligalvon to 
U-se the loans for prodnetive or useful purpcksea, 


to pay ifgiil-rily tbo interest ninl instaljncnt of 
prineipil ns thoy f.'U due, nnd not to exceed 
the tonne <if loans uitbout Applying foe oxtcRsiMw, 
Tlktolty, eveu in regant to necessary oxi>ensc« 
Buck «•> the pnicha^o of Btationcry, p/iyment of 
ofKcorent, pahirics of hiJJ-coHectors etc., the most 
rinid econoiny is practised and pufoiced in socie- 
ties. Fouitldy, tlio margin of profit to societies, 
wrhicb in lii« Presidency pcUom excmls two per 
Cent, is onrriMnt tl»e end of ©very yenr to a re- 
e*rve. the right to oppropri-ation cd the latter 
being relinquished by the nuvjovity of societiee in 
fvvour of coiniDon good. Fifthly, members, 
tUrottglv their socUti'^*, constantly pay contribu- 
tions of VAfions kinds for the expenses of union*, 
local ami provinci.d conferences, common village 
necils, such ns schools And dispojivjrjes nnd pub- 
h'c tnanifeslRlions of loyalty. Last not least, the 
members of rural soeietlo-, which form the majo- 
rity of oo-operatii'^ societies ih ftU prorinees^ 
undertake uifiimitt'd llabiUty, that is, the rich 
become security for the i>oor nnd the poor for oiiQ 
nnothcr, ineuch a way tMt e^en who do 

uotcX}>ector require to bonoiv .a single rupee 
from their 6«:iety pledge tin* whole of their pro- 
perty «a a wrjvwvty for its UaUUtiei, thereby 
underbikiiig, if not tho risk of Io>-ing nil their 
property, nluchindeoil is seldom or never the case, 
at least an obligation to watch the finings ofjvin. 
cbaj'wts and inembcts in their financial dealings, 
Any ovvw of there rvstrvctlona anfi obligations 
•Would ordinarily be sufiificnt to deter people from 
the movement that sought to impo-'e them, jMrff- 
cnkvriy where littleoriioindhidnalgainto mem- 
bers was in pio'-pcct, and tiio ifie-» o! holfiiug 
pwpla t<^ther by means of restrictions rollcc- 
tively Called co-t^x'/stion scencK} to many, nt tho 
Vnccption ol tViDinoiement, Ro prcposteions that 
nnrflcasurwl ridicule was poured oii the fimt pro- 
IW«iN/or«}-opcrati've societies in this iWidcncy 
NevertbeVess, the woveraent has comp to row* 
not tectuly as expected by tlio mast Ringuinc of 
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Uh I'ionooK, liiit in n monvuro nU^o'cjwta 

tion. 

Ono ivason may Imn'signpil foriho 'fiucco*-Hof 
tlio co-oii('niti\<' inovciiiont, wliicli itiiy rimlilo 114 
at, tho Rime time to tlio limitntioiis of !(■. 

Rurccss. Of nil roininoilitios jiiiiclnsiliJ.* in this 
country ivith money, none is m ia'ic, (conomitnllv 
Fl'CiWns, as monoy it-clf. r<iofl, cloUiin}.', li«lit- 
iiifr, moans of locomotion, ctliicatinn, IkioIcx, rUi- 
tioncry nml ponorr.lly nil uiticlos im-lmlwj umlor 
tlio lioail of Rt.imhnlof comfoit, may Ik> {mrchnROil 
in this ooiuitiy at tlio Ramo jirico fi«, ami in ninny 
C'i«c3 at prices much lower than, in most coun- 
tries of Ihirope. Tor money nlnno wo, Inilinns, 
jvay iloulile or trohlo the pi ico, or rate of iiitert st 
that obtains in ruropo. llowovor wo may ac- 
count for this state of thinpR, it constitutes an 
anomaly in stmnge contrast with the excellont 
form of Oovernment ami the high security of 
life, person ami propeity that wo enjoy. Tho 
Clovernmont verj' early liad tiicir attention cliavm 
to this anomaly and (lorised measiiro nftermea- 
Furo to combat tho e\ils of usury m India. The 
CO opemtice system wiw destined to bo tbo 1 isl of 
these measures and it has certainly bioken in 
Tijion tlie e\ 11 in question to an e\tent jiistif.ying 
an anticipation of its oventuil and complete 
success. As yet, however, tho impi-e.s.sion made 
npon the stite of the money matket ui India by 
eo-opemtivo credit is slight, sporadic and some- 
what unoortam. Tho aiea of that crclit will 
Imvo to bo expandftl enormousU in oixler to enable 
Rtatesmen to base any dofinito' conchisjon-i an to 
its effect and tendencies. The mam question tlwt 
faces the co-operative system at present, K, tbero- 
fore, bow shall it expand in the near future, so as 
to realise this pro«.pect. 

To many observorait might seem that Oosen- 
ment would not bo doing the right thing by the 
new movement unless it set afloat a net-work of 
r ui over tl.e length and 

br^dth of the coimtrj-. Government might .lo 
tins or in the alternative they might allow tho in- 
fant movement to feel its way slowly and neqxnro 
Its faculties by a gradual process of self-duration 
much in the same manner in wldih a human infant 
grow-s and attains to the fulness of youth and 

manly vigour. HGoiernmentbavonotyctdcfimte- 

ly dechrod their futiu-c policy in roginUoco-oper- 
ariie et.es. It may be that they wait for tho 

Co-operative credit has no doubt achieved a 
pOod reconl so far as tho past is concerned, but self- 


lielp npiioata to lx> for the futiiro its dcstineil end 
or w.iy. Instf'id of dogmatiriiig ns to the direc- 
tinns in which societies shmiid prnctbo self-help, it 
would prolsihly ri-ito a morn practically useful 
piiiqinse if we exiimined the forces nlrea<!y w«i king 
in this diH-ctioii. In tlm fii>tpl.Ke, tljei-eare a 
reitjin iiuinWr of s’xiflies, though asjet there 
me less th.iiiii liiiiidn'i] of them, which, not con- 
tent witli obtaining the hulk of their capital 
fioin cenliul or District Kinks, nu.se it locally by 
ine.aiiH of shaics, ilcfiosits and loans. There are 
other societies whicii raise snilicient local cajiital 
tolieahle to adnincv loans to other tocicties in 
their neigliliotirhood. Conjsmtivo sotleties in 
towns, working on a Hmitcil Inability basis Ijclong 
to thod.iR.sof Rolf-beljiing focieties end find their 
own capital. Fise or iiiorerund Rocictie.s.norkirgin 
the Kime iieighhourhood employ st their own ex- 
peiise n common odlcialcalleda gtoup examiner, 
whovidutyitistogo theround of tho societies very 
frequently and keep them iiptothc stninlnnl of 
elliciency. When twenty to tliirty rural societies nro 
Mtuatod within a radius of soien to ten miles 
fiom tho centre of the group, tliey form them* 
selves into a union, wlueliis registered ils Mieh 
under the Act, and whoso functions are sitnilar to 
tho^of the llegistrarin tlrnt they comprKo organ* 
imtion of new societies and control over all tho 
societies in the union, e.xercise«l through the 
governing boily of the union "and the Union 
Supervisor, the latter being an oflicial appointed 
by tho union and jinid out of contributions hj 
member societies. The formation of a union 
marks in effect a definite stage in co-opeiative 
progress and is possible only when one at leist of , 
the nlliliatcil societies has attained an ndianced 
stage of co-opemtiio knowledge po n.s to be able to 
lead tberest. There aie at present four unions in 
this Presidency and there are likely to be more of 
them before long. Tliey do not exercise financial 
powers, but they aregenemlly entrustcil with dis- 
cretion to recommend laans to member gocieties. 

In Ollier provinces of India unions aie often cen- 
tial banks a.s well and supply thenffili.atcd Poeietie.-. 
with money raised either direct in the union area 
or from a larger district or central Kank. 

Tlie first district and centinl banks orgaflise -1 
in tbis pre-ulency were puiely and simply share- 
holders swieties, working for profit and deal- 
ing with borrowing societies ns a cieditor with 
his debtors, or rather asajoint stock bank with 
it-s customers. U was not long before societies 
lelt the for a closer connexion of solld.arity 

between themsches and their district Kanksand 
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tlM t«o dWrict b,mks U.t org™i*ed It. ‘W’ 
sidmcv mmoly tl.e Jhd..™ IUmu..d Contol 
ir.nkLrSg'LtM.d...,. .nd tho D- 

trict Bink just stirted at Ivumbikoiiam . 

tl,ekl.a.-c.and evctudly ‘t” 

,dll to told by the societies ‘'"“““'’“h,, „ J 
throngh their nec.odited b,°[ 

only g,.ide the ollhirs ot the D.stnc Bent, b»t 

look after the '"spoction of societios a I 11 

organirtion ot fresh ones. Future ^ 

iuHiepresideney ivill as far « l.yaet.o,Uo to 

organised on a tede.al tos.s, d La 

holders’ banks are also encouraged to thro 1 

thoir s>h Vies to societies. wltlrli 

The above ate a feav of the di.-ccl.ons m »b eh 

the gradual tuinsformalion of 
.noaementinto an organic .t.on of 

olTooled, Without such a transtornialion it is uw 

loss to hope tor higher “ "'‘"’‘'‘''"i, o. 

vity, siioh as ng.iei.ltural or industmi “ P'“'“ 
tivB co-oper.ition. Already a few hta '» 

andagrioultiilail associations have toen w 

certain societies on their own imtiativ e 
niilikaly lliat societies oj ™ ,, 

and salemoyalsobe formed 
those orgamzalions owe their birth 
help tmil CO opeuvtion evolved tvraong the people 
themselves in consequence of tlioir practicnl fnm 
li.irit 7 witli the n.»ture and reciuuements oJ co-op- 
erative ci edit, the new institutions will be hcalUiy 
and cuiuble of growth and further expansion. Bat 

it U unreasonable to look for the rapid develop- 
ment of biisiuoss instincts among a people unac- 
customed to business combinations or to apply 
' any but the gentlest artificial stimuli towards the 
formation of trade and productive societies. In 
the district co-operative conferences, which are 
an anniiilly recurring fe.itnr6 of co o^ratiae life 
in many parta of tl.e ^.•e^iacncy, in tho Previnnal 
co-opemtive conference, held for the first time m 
DeceWr 1912 and intended to be annually 
pelted an.l above all in tho Provincial co-oj|erative 

Unio.i,ai>ermanentorgani7ationdcs.gncl to toko 

in representatives of all societies and to «>v^ the 

whole of tho Presidency in its mamfold a<d,mties 
wo havo omens and stimuli of scU-liclp, not few, 
and of the happiest augury for the future. 


■ THE MlOIML SEBVICES. 

BY 

A SIBDICAL OFFICER. 


S Uw.mdo.de.-..r»tl.c ra.iinstiys ot ovmy 

civlltojil form ot government tho civil 
- I ' Miivico ot e country forms the took- 
tone ot its odministintion, niid ranks ns ot 
Cret imnotlanco in every discussion of odmimstra- 
live problems. There is thus nothing nmisiml m 
its toing taken up iiist hy the Royai Commis- 
sioners entiu.tal «ithu.e..l .and impartial en- 

..uiry into tho prc.ont couditioli of the public 
se. vices ill India But it must not be supposed 
that tho Civil Seiviee by ilsclf could by .soy 
me..ns to of in.icb good sv itlioiil the active and 
lov.il co-opei.ition of sister t-c-i \ ices ; and when, 
swnw or Liter, tlie Commission t.ikes tiicni up m 
their turn for enquiry it will FUicly come to dis- 
cover t.acts and grievances of o more senous ini- 
iiort than more amusing discnsbions in racial 
eugenics The medical eeivUo of the country in 
all its grades is ccitainlv one of them; and it 
must bo said ti.at not only Ins its claim to im- 
portance lieen systematically neglected m view of 
the .mdeui.ablo fact that India la tho home of 
almost all diseases, but that its peculiar and al- 
most direct bearing on administration h.\s Men 
entirely lost sight of. Even at this distant date 
it is not difficult to recall how tho E.ist India 
Company— the predecessors of our present day 
Government— obtained their first charter to estab- 
li-Ji trading centies in Bengal from the Moghul 
Emperor Sh.ah Jelnn. It wc-s given ns a reward 
to Surgeon Gabriel Boughton who cured tho Im- 
perial princess. It was again another medical 
man — William Hamilton — who cured the Em- 
peror F.inukh Sejer, but entirely disregarding 
tho question of personal gain, acquired the 
Lvndh of Cvilcutta foi- the same Company, and 
thus Lid the foundation of Britisli India. 
But the Indian Government has done too 
little for tho advancement of the medical 
science to which it thus practically owes 
its existence, and this indictment of indifler- 
ence in tho prosecution of the most necesKiry 
medic.al and sanitary refoims over lies at its door 
and Imnlly Iwars a tcibtimony to its gratitude. It 
has surely made Calcutta and equipped it with all 
modem luxuries, its gay surroundings and the 
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round of sUite entertainment-^, nttractcnl nioncyc<l 
people from all parts, and the landed aristocracy 
of Bengal, in p.iiticular, who live tlioro most of 
the year in luxurious indolonco caring little for 
their miserable tenantry left to the mercy of 
malaria, cholera and plague. It has also beatoned 
the boon of local Self Government nil round m 
haste to stifle the clamour of the political ngibitois, 
and thus failed to stipulate that its main function 
should bo the preservation of the health of the 
l^cople and sanitary improvements of their sur- 
roundings. Most of the local bodies under this 
regime have therefore not only failed to serve their 
purpose for want of this all-important guiding 
principle, but have actually degenemtH mto 
mere stepping-stones for honours and higlier civic 
distinctions, and dumping gounds for iixtelleotnal 
imbeciles and undesirables of .ill description. 
Bengal, for instance, is a iiotoiiously unheilthy 
p.n t of the country, but did the Indian Govern- 
ment tlwt had its home there over 1 OO years ever 
cai-e to eeriously enquire aa to hoiv many of these 
self -governing bodies which impose taxes ranging 
from 20 to 25 per cent on the rent valuation of 
dwelling houses entertiined sanitary e-xiwrts to 
advise them? Its efforts at sauitary improve- 
ments have always been spasmodic, and they luavc 
now culminated into holding penoilic confereuevs 
that rcRttlted lately in an Announcement of a 
^munificient gift of Rs. 50,000 to ele.ar the rank 
vegetation and jungles of Beng.vl ! 

A iwaceful development of a tropicul coun- 
try like India depends fii-st and foremost 
upon the health of those sent out to dnec-t 
its administr.vtion and natural rc,sourec&, hut 
surely next upon tint of the popubition whoso 
labour Lsrequiied to make both successful. Tlius 
it w not dillicult tounderatind tint every rciluc- 
tion in the incidence of disease and tho rate of 
invaliding, and every life s-aved did not amount 
merely to so miuh human suffeiing nvcrtwl, hut 
it i-endcred more possible tho ngiicultURil and 
commei'ci'l devclopaiont of tlio country which 
directly eiHured ii prosiKirous condition of both 
the stato and nation’s esclicrjucr. Seeing again 
that only a healthy Uidy c.an hou«o a hralthy 
niiiid the inllnencc nf amnlioil man who alleviates 
physical sun'eriiig and restores an imlividuilto 
health mu't necess.inly he gi-au, for goo.1 or 
otherwl-e, not only over the mental condition of 
liis (utient, hut th it of tlio«o near and dear to 
liini. Ihit nnfnrtunately tho iniiMvrt-ince and 
eflicienoy of (he agency of mclic.d men in shaping 
the ^lolitical idea* of the musics they fivquently 


coin© in contact within iwycholug cnl moment*, 
have never been bciioiisly coiii-idcied from the 
jwint of viewof ndministrntion. As-suicdly such 
nn agency is much more cnpablo of doing enormous 
good to tho Rtate not only by imparting comet 
notions of peaceful citizenship and genuine loyalty, 
but also by rounding off mental obliquities and 
dispelling moral aberrations than all the pulpit 
exhortations, schoolroom dLscipIine, and state 
resolutions put together. It is therefore not a 
little Kurprising that such nn array of sensible 
corolLaties ilerived from mere commonidace facts 
concerning tho medical profession should have so 
long eluded tho intelligent grasp of the broad and 
sympathetic statesmanship to which the Indian 
Government is establi-hing its evor-incirasing 
claim. But, instead, tlie whole medical depart- 
ment lias evidently been condemned as one of “no 
J•cvcnuc”and made a victim of a policy’ of stringent 
economy, and thus ite etiiciency Ins been sacriCceil 
to such nn e.\tcnt that as it now stands, seething 
with grave di'content throughout its ranks, it is 
banlly capable of doing mucli good by way of 
even onhnary relief, far less being fitted for such 
important possibilities. Yet estimable persons in 
nuthouly pietend to b© sui prised at the f.ict tJint 
tlie benefits of the M’estern nmlical science, that 
Im been in existence in this country about three 
quarters of a century have not come to lie appre- 
vuvtcd by the m.issos ns well ns they should ; and 
with a seeming solicitude befitting their position 
of re^iKinsibility have now devised peripatetic di- 
lvon*<.iriev to vve.ir down their so-c-vlled piejudices 
by reacliing pills, tabloids, and aseptic surgery to 
their homes. Hut the analogy of the Bgiqitl.m 
flying columns for the euro of ophthalmia on 
which they have evidently been started is far 
from conxx-t, in ns much a.s Ihim Bu.v, though 
lUitorato, hap[ieus to bo a much more intelligent 
individuxl than the African aborigines, or at any 
rate shrewd enough to know wh.it isgoo.1 for him. 

It would not be iiniiss to mentiou th.at a Knro- 
l>e.vn medical ofliccr practising in Southern India 
oxprevvea Inm-olf not long ago to tho effect that 
ttie un|wi.uhrity of tho -Wevtorn me.Hcal scienw, 

wherever It existed, did not really nie.an the nre- 

CTmeil indolence .and ni«ith.v of the nunnhiro or 
their inhciont prejudices against it, but amount- 
ed to an adni^jon of inraji.adty and ineflicioncy 

of the medical nga.ney employed to disscmiu.ato its 

WRts ; or eke ,t w ould never hav o been posdblo 
V' 'n from distant Plnga- 
‘'““'etimes pm-fed with 

their last possession to p-ay a Uini- 
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qije. Again on tho f.icc of sncii a comnjonplaco 
fiict that tho masses readily resort to distant law 
Courts to seek re<Jres,s it ia idle to hypothecate 
that long distances can stand in the way of 
their availing themselves of medicol relief, if 
really etlioicions. The philosophic 6t»tcsni.ansliip 
of Lord hfoiley conceiveil that the c\il J.iy in tho 
I.M.K. alone, snd that it conld bo easily 
remedied by lopping it off to some extent and 
fostering an independent medical profession. But 
in the light of the ditllcnlt experiences of his 
lordship's able colleague — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — with the independent medical profes- 
sion in connection with the Kational Insmance 
Act it is hoped that his lordship may h.«\c 
Vnw vVsw>^ nwwt. V.v<s 

latter, and has come to he con'inced of the 
greater imjiortance and noce'sity of a conslitutecl 
medical service from an administrative stand- 
point. The canker of unpopularity cannot surely 
be attrihuted to any such extraneous andfai- 
fetched causes, hut, ns has already been s-dd, 
underlies tho tervico agency iUolf; and tho only 
cliance of romming it efTectuilly theieforo lies in 
executing well eon«idcrc<l reforms i^.irding tho 
pay, prospets and ststiii throughout its ranks, 
lieginnlng specially at tho hottom. There is also 
A loud cry all round that tho Indian Ivir isgotting 
awampd with a l.irgo number of I.iwyers every 
year, and that fjiiluro* amongst them oro swelling 
tl e band of diicontciitcd politicians. The reason 
of tills over-inci-p.n«ing congestion is obvious, Tho 
brilliant c.ireer of a fair number of them stiBml.atCH 
tho nspimtion of every inleJligcnt young Iiulian, 
wliiio on tho lonti.iry the miserable career of tho 
jiipilical men in general deters them Iivni rnlering 
the Ml called noble profession. And a greater 
proof of ths iinpopiibiity of the Indian meiliral 
profession ns a c.ircer will not bo neodctl than tho 
fact thst not even five j)cr cent, of the fnili.sn 
medical men, and fewer still of the 1 M S. ofBccrs, 
ever think of ndvj'Jiig their o«n childien to enter 
it. The urgent need of lofoiinnin the medical 
scivicps thus lU'iivrs nn nddcil weight nnd iin- 
portanco fiom the f.ict th.it it h.ss now Isicome n 
fjiirstion of necessity to remove congextion in the 
other profession il ranks and to conopondingly 
decrease the iimulicr of msJcontejits. 

Reforo however fonnuUling a scheme of re- 
forms it I's iiccos.vsiiy to inicstigato tho real 
causes th.at directly dcterinine so urgent a de- 
mand for them. Tho first nrid foi-emost is tli 0 
question of piy. ^Vhilo on the one bind tho oft- 
repeated argument th.st the tervicea irere cspAbl^ 


of making a hrrgc addition to their income by 
private practice li.is lost all foice with the iti- 
CTfcssing growth of the iiulependent piofessiorv 
and the inoio stringent conditions imposed upon 
tlieu), on the other, the s.il.iries fixed more than 
half a century ago arc obviously inadequate to 
meet tho incre.rsed cost of living. The*o are 
therefore the two coiTehited cardinal factors 
undei lying the entire qiiestron nlu'efi cannot sure- 
ly be solved either by changing tho designation of 
the poorly p.aid 8uboiiiin.ates, oi* holding up l>e- 
foio them the more remote benefits of a local 
registration act ; devising a meagre time scale of 
ji.iy, like tlintof the Government ministerial staff, 
for the Indian medicil gradii.ites; or even by 
coDlei-ttaj Uifl ^xi.' of a. fixidi tlijis diAixvA 
officer on the Indian Civil Surgeons with pros- 
pects of a magnificent salory of Us. 350 per 
month ! 

Kow tho next of the causes invelvcb the equal- 
ly importont question of the present inefficient 
condition of the Service which is at once refertw- 
ble to & faulty and out-of-date organisation 
necessitating not only a hcpnrntion of tho civil 
from tho military hut uKo that of tho nicd'cal 
from the winiinry sei i ices. 

In tho sequence of impoitanco the health of 
tho Indirfn Army Mucly heads the li'-t. It should 
have a scp.'irate Military ^Icdical Service of its 
own to be nuned the Indian Amy Medical 
Corpv — I. A. M. C., conesponding to the R A. 
M.O., for the liritish army, umier control of 
the B. M. O. to His Majesty’s Indian Army, 
©lien to all natural born subjects of His Majes- 
ty, and recruited by competition in England. 
It should also have a reserve of not more than 
1.5 jicrcent. of the total strength of its cadre to be 
accomoilated in oH the provincial jail dep.irtinents 
as Su{)ertntcndcnts of centnii prisons!, for these 
are the only civd institutions to which n competent 
knowledge of military discipline and hygiene can 
Exve its most UNcfuI application. These jaiUi<- 
pointments for tho re.scrvo I. A. M. C. should 
urcUoaiiiy be filled by officers coiui>.uwtively junior 
in rwnk, with the exception of those of the In- 
epcctors Geneml of Prisons, to be held by senior 
officers of the same sen ieo. Tlie scale of pay should 
lie the s-ainc as tint of tho present military section 
of the I. 51. S., but wheu tran'feiml to tho civil 
os te-ene, should have, besulcf, fieo-quarters nn 
ad«Iitional nllovvanco ranging from Its. 200 to 
Itn. 400 ai comiiens-itioi. for the stiff nud other 
military nllowamx.s. Resides iiitrwlucing the 
proposed sttition Hospital System' with a view to 
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nfforf a wider and better seopo for professional 
work a rentral Military Mtti\ici\l School, attrched to 
ahige station ho'-pital, should nKo bocpene<lftml 
manned entirely by the 1. A. M. U. ufticecs, wlio 
will thus not only bo enabled to keep abreast oftho 
UlC't advances in tlio medical science for purpo- 
ses of teaching, but aUo have tlie advantage of 
training tlieir own men (Military Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons) specially in Militxry discipline in which, 
ns at present turned out of tlio several clxil medi- 
cal schools, they aro found largely wanting. 

Next a provision Ins nUo to be made for a reser\*o 
of the subordinates ntbiched to the British Army 
hospitals in Indiv (Jlrlitary Assistant Surgeons — 
I. S. M. D) and it cvn simil.uly be txcconiodated 
in the jail dcpxitmcnt as subordinates in medical 
charge of tLebigcentnil piisoti hosj>itrls insterd 
of 2 or 3 unwilling civil Sub- Assistant Burgeons, ns 
at present employed. They should also bo junior 
in the warrant rank, and bo guen an additional 
allowance of Bs 75 to Its 150 as coimrcnNation 
ngainsb tbo miUt rry hospital sub-oliaige allowance. 
The present arrangement of dignifying perforce 
these subovdinatea o! the BrvU&b Axmy Hospi- 
tal*, who do not possf-s a registrable qiuihli. 
c.ition, into Civil Surgeons besides being 
absurdly retrogiude constitutes a serious giiev- 
ance to the Indian Jfedical graduates who are 
made to servo under them, m spite of their pos- 
hOS'Ing superior (pialificatioiis registrable under 
the British Tiledical Act. The Oeneml Medical 


who will surely welcome such a facility for train- 
ing thrar own men, and gre-itly appreciate tlio 
excellent opportunity for speculisitiou thus 
affonlcil. 

The Iiidirn Medic.il Bervlco — I.M S. — should 
coiistitiiton covcn.vnted incdk'.vl service, entirely 
civil, and analogous to the I.C.S., open to all natural 
born subjects of Ills Majesty and lecruiteil for 
only two-thirds of the numlvcr of vacancies by a 
comi»otttivo examination held .annu illy in Englrnd, 
followerl hy a year of sitisf.ictoiy probation 
of the approved Gindidates ns a.ssistants^ in 
one of the London hospitals. Tlie appoint- 
ments open to tlio service vvill he two-thirds 
of all the Civil .Surgeoncies; the I'rincipalships 
and two-thinls of the Pi-ofessorships of the 
University Mcilic.vl Colleges, administrative char* 
ges of the Provinciil and I’lXisidency medical 
cstihlishtnents and Directoreliip of the whole 
semeo under the Impcrml Govrniment. Tlie 
><‘.ale of piy should be fiom Rs. 500 to R'*. 1,20® 
byatrienniil inert-ment of Rs. 100. 

As rriutij«l of Medical College 
should havo an additional nllovv- 
wnco of . . Rv. 400. 

As Professor or a Specialist . . Rs. 300. 

As Inspector-General of the I'lxrvin- 
cial Mcdroiil establishments a con 
soUdwted piy of . . Rs. 2,000. 


Council of Greit Britain having, so recently as 
Stir Juno 1912, declared their final refuwl to re- 
cognise the ipnlificatioiis oT these tmht.ny Assis 
aut Surgeons, there appc.ars no object in getting 
them registered undei a local Moilical Att, like 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeon*, with a view to j>er- 
^'otu.iting the wi-ong. The lliitish Medical Act 
h-is Eiucly a viduc of its own, and it is indeed n 
little extraord’m ivy that when there is a loud cry 
foralnllnnik of Ihitish staiidaid allround 
should not 1>o insisted upon in the case of such an 
impoitant and rcsiKitisihlc oftice ns that of a dis- 
trict Meilic.il Ofllccr. Agnin tho military taction 
of the Indian University Mciliftvl Colleges besides 
causing a great overcrowding .at oueo detriinentnl 
to ellicient teaching, lire admiUedly n Eorioux 
handicap for pursuing a more rtdvancetl course 
of wientifu' studies required by tho Civil iiiodienl 


As Deputy Director-General of tho 

rresideucy Medicwl establishment. . Rs. 2,500. 
A.x Director-Geneial under tho Im- 

perv.vl Government ,. Rs. 3,Q00. 

The proposed scale of p\y thus briefly outlined 
involves no drastic changes in the emoluments ®t 
present received by tho I. M. S ofllceis in ci'*l 
employ. The only departure contemplated is 
divorce of the military title ; and excepting p’r* 
hajvs purely Bentimental re.uson*, it cannot surdy 
tnc.vn n sonou* c.al unity cither fiom a social or a 
professional {>omt of v iew, seeing th it neither tho 
tociwl btatus of the Indv.vn Civil Sei'vants, nor th® 
cnvivWe profe«sioTial reputation of the “ JfisterS 
niul “ Doctors" of Ifnrlej Street and C.ivrn'h'^' 
Square, ha* so far suflered for want of n military 
milk. 


students preparing for the Univoi-sily degrooa. 
Tlieyc-iuwilh greit advantage be nnidgainatctl 
for the purpo-o of opening ii Central Military 
Mislical College attntbed to a large Ihitish station 
hospital, and maniicd by the R. A. M. C. ofilceni 




An Uneovenanted Medic.il Seirico should eom- 
piisonccrtniii number of listeil appointment* to 
\x« filled by judiciou* seleetioii fioni oiiiongst tb® 
Civil AKsistmit SurgcoiLs of npjirxivfd meiits on 
compdetion of 15 years of service in the I’rovin- 
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cW cailre. It » homver 

th»t m the ebsenee ot » direct rccru.tment to 
its rnnlcs it l«ats no nnalogy cither ivilh ” 
Mlinct service of the tome neine, or tilth the 
Stilutory Civil Service tlmt het been ge™™'- 
ly coiiilomned. Such listc.l 
iLlndo one-thinl ot all the Cml Snrgijoes 
a, also a third ot the profctoorshy ot the 
UnUersity ^leilical Collefrcs ; and the 
dcntahip/ot all the Civil 
convcrteiUnto whole time »Pr»>"“"«»!* 
intereit ot medical education, the ardo"* P'? 
ehonld range tiom Be. 500 to It.. 10“ 
annual increment ot fie. 50 heginniag th“ 

ICth year et service. As Proic.sor ot a tncd.tol 
college or Superintendent ot a school an addition- 
al allowance of Ks. 300 should “a 
quixlifying period for pennon should be reducetl 
to 25 yeMS. 


Iho Civil Assistant Surgeons haring tho simo 
g.v,etlcd rat* as the suhordinate judges, "nna*. 
Ld deputy eolleclors ot the I'rovinei.l Ciiil 
Service sh.uld also have thar service desig"atal 
coirespondingly the Prorincul Me. Kail Service. It 
should, ns at present, be recruited from among t 
tho Indian Medicil gmdnitcs actoiding to the 
nnmtor ot vaeaneies. The appointments open to 
them should also remain the same ns at prc«int, 
vi« the medicftl chargos of the di-stnct ftn«l 
imrlortflnt suMiv Wonnl hoepUU. tho 

Ix-.-tiiremhiiH of tl.e metliml schools ami demons- 
tnitomliips ot the mediral collegia. The acnie ot 
pay musi howovor lie subatontully improiwl and 
should, in all fairness, range from Its I uO to 
lit. 400 hy ft four-ycftriy incwment ot Ks, ou 
wlihout any protesdonal ‘'s‘- , 
pcrioil of service tor pen-ions slionld also 1» rcd..^ 
to 25 year, seeing that by t,.. the majontj ot the 
incumbents ba>o to enter it rather Ulo in J»fe 
neecs.-.itntcd by a longer and more nnluous cour<o 
of professional studies nfter attorning to ftl.igh 
aUmhrd in prcliminaiy education, and that they 
have to work without any holidays throngliont 
their career. Seting ng'^io that they are triisted 
vith amputation .knives a . ?"S, "7 

most de idly poisons tint uouhl kill half the dis- 
trict population in a few minutes it is not 
evident i\hy tho Government should aiUioW 
from them tho privilege of esemption from tho 
Arms Act accorded to the gazetted oftiwn of all 
■ other departments. Tho distinction thus being 
an inricliLone, at once affecting thei^tat,,, ^ 
trusted servants of tho Crown, should certainly bo 
teinoaeil. 


The Subordinate iledical Sorvlco should 'wm- 
prise the Sub-Assistant Sui^eons in charge of tho 
Lifassil branch .Hspcnsaiies. They are ceitain y > 
the most deserving cliss of medical men 'with 
whom really rests the most impoitant function 
of extending the benefits of tho AVestern medical 
science to tho masses. Their present p.ay ami 
mospccts iMing ridiculoufily low-sealed and hope- 
lessly poor, the service fails to attract the right 
stamp of men, and consequently a large majority 
of them being always at pains to make a living 
are inclined, through sheer ncces.sity, to play tho 
role of amateur “Vaids" and “ Hakims ’’ even to 
the extent of condemning the Western medical 
science, and thus lowering its efficacy in popular 
estimation. Their scale of pay therefore is m 
urgent need of revision. To meet their legitimate 
aspirations and to attract a hotter class of men 
w it should range from Rs. 40 to 150. The pro- 
motion should at first be legul.itwl hy a yiin- 
qiiennlal increment of Rs. 20 up to a limit of 
Rs. 100 based on tlie results of periodic profes- 
sional U-stsof a more practical nature than they 
are required to undergo at present ; and beyond 
20 years of service, hy an annual increment of 
Rs. 10 determined by careful selection, to 
Rs 160 ; such further advancement being how- 
ever limiteil to only a fourth of the total strength 
of the service. 'Hio qiuhfj-ing period for pnsion 

30 years — needs however no change in their 

case, seeing th.it they can easily attain to the ro- 
quircil sbandnnl of preliminary and professional 
education comparatively early in life. 

If it be tiue that “ Prevention is better than 
cme” then surely tho Sanitation Department 
deserves a higher pi ice in tho Royal Commission- 
ers' list than tho lowest to which it has been lele- 
gateil for purposes of an enquiry. As compared 
with the immense benefits that India has derived 
from a gradual introduction of nil kind.s of Bri- 
wtish institutions tli.at of Loe.al self-government 
has proved a dismal f.ailure. AVero it not for 
this unfortunate fact the country could not have 
been found so hopelessly unprepared .again.st tho 
appalling rav.agea of the pUgiie. While itnmounta 
to an extravagant expectation that the Imperial or 
the Provincial Goveuiiiient should extend its sub- 
stantial support for combating every spell of epi 
dcmic diseases, ill advised attempts at charging i' 


Rtantiai support lor comonring every speii or epi- 
demic diseases, ill advised attempts at charging it 
with negligence, or fastening a blame for high 
mortality are not infrequently made in the ea'ent 
of its f.iilingto open tho tre-isury doors sufficiently 
wide to reileem the senseless Innkruptey of tho 
municipal bodies. The Local Self-government Act 
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U tUow(aro in nooil of nn iirK''iit n-vision, m-Whk 
th-it liy f.ir Uh' liiK*’ of th- iniuuii|rii 

ha\o not only jni>u'<l f.iilim-i in jPAjrfN>t of 
Uu'l'unlin" lh<-ir i.'Koiim-^ to lli** Imoio. 
lit nf tlio I'ut ftl'o tlmt lln-y li.no 

nil iimouiit of iiulifr.'toiico to tliP e)f KUiit- 

fttiim null {mUiP luviUh tint «mii o.nily 1 «j lofornil 
to inloplomliln u.iiit »if ii i-orn-ft iiiipii-ri tfiwi of 
tlii-i iiKHt iiiiiiortiint itpiii of rivit- rosjumsiluhl 
Till' \ct jihouU Ihi ho iiiodiruxl fiH to iniiko it nifitiii* 
iR'nt on tlii-'.o loonl IkwIIps n comiutNory cntoiUiiit- 
mpiit of iinulifK'd lioiltli ollicfiK niul tmiiKil 
(vinlUvy iu'\n'ctor>i, niul nt llio h-uiip hmo oxloinl- 
inj' to tliPin tlip j'l i\ niul of 

pxpputivo olVici iIh wliO'O cxjifiitu in lunttciH 

concinninR Kiiiit.xtimi niul picM'iition of tliMMM-, 
slioiiM lio rnii'iduit'il n-* fiinl, uiui Hiilij^ct only (o 
n rtivi«ion by tlio n<lniiiU'tiMti't* luiol *>f tin* Ktni- 
tiry ilcpnitiiiciit'*, niul not to tint of tlie l«y 
mpmbt'rK ron'tiliiliiij; tlio bouiiN. W'lnlo njfnn 
it U idki to i'Xi>Put tint ilntrirt iiumIic il ofli- 
coin who ni-c nlrouly ovoiulioliiu'd uitb J«iny 
profosnonxl nnd muUifnriom otliur ibiticH couM 
s\tUfiictot[ly «li'iclnr;»o tlu* impoi tint fmwtioiiH of 
tniiltiry mlvi-orH, it n crjunllv nunviuling to 
•l»romi«o tlmt tlin proHont iinnuitiii« proniiocts of 
tempornry lioilthnppointiiiontH imdorhy control, 
niul nn utter Absence of nny tou.wU onminj! n 
pon«lon, coubl nlford mifliciont iiulnccnicni to men 
of the right it-amp in miking u clioice for tliem 
ns ft c.ireor. Tho lU’Cil for a logutir MmUry 
»emco mint tbei-cfoto bo obMous, nml it sbowW 
bo comtituteJ as a 6t?pirtito entity in it«clf on the 
linos proposed for tlio moiUral sen ice, tlio cost of 
wlucb, exccpliuf; tlu3 pay of tUo ft<lmim>tr«tho 
beads, sbonld bo borne by tbe local boibes. 
Besides its contiol should lie directly with the 
Goiernment, and not .is iit present obtains, 
through a me.iningless meiliitiim of tbe MeiUcal 
depirtment. Tlie depirtincntnl beads shniild nt 
the same time bo given scits ui the Pio'incnl 
councils so that they miy tbnsb* cuiblcil to 
partieipato in their important Icgislithc deli- 
berations. 

■\ An Indv.m Sanitary Service I. S. S. sbonld bo 
covenanted sen ice oivn to nil natninl bom aub- 
jeots of bis Majesty po.sees«ing a British Biplonift 
in llealth, reernited annnilly by competition in 
^ England iiceording to the number of varancics, 
and followed by a period of six mouths’ sttisf.ic- 
tory probition of the npprored c.indidites under 
tbe be.iltb depirtment of tlio London County 
Council. 'The appointments open to them will bo 
two thinls of all the Jlmiicipal Health Oflicer- 
ships, ns also of the Tlcputy Sanitary Comtnis* 


i.inii<‘i>Iit|i>*, tlu« .‘'initsry CoiniiibsKincrtljij'B of 
tin* I'lmiiuial r iiiiUry cet.ililiMiiiiMil*', tl.i* iVjnity 
llirw’t«»r-{«<'iicnil»lii)t - of Smititlon nf the JVc- . 
►ideiwy csjublixlitiu-iif'} imd J)m rloi-fifrn-niMii'p 
Ilf HftiiiLitiaii niulcr tlii" Iiujm-im1 fi’incminnit. 
Tho ecnlo o{ |My ehoiild laitge f|om Be. G<i0 M 
U«, I,.*!© » hy n trit'iiiii.il inricnu-jit of B«. 100. 

Aft n Ih’l'iity tVjininiHHioijer .. Be. l,r.OO. 

A*« ft ‘'••iiitary Ci)iiinii>.'ii)Mer „ IfiOO. 

Ah IVpiily Din'Ctor-fh’iii-inl of S-iiiitation 2,0(i0.- 
Ah Din-ctoi'Ccni-iTil of .^.iniliitJon. . 2,.'<00. 

An iimvin-nuutisl .S/iniLiry .Seniw slioiiM • 
compn-o ft n-itidii ntiiiilMi of listei! ftp[w)ititiiii;iiU . 
iinlndlng oiio-tliin! of tl»' 5f(inidi>al 
Ullici nibijM ftK iihd r> lliiid of tho Deputy KmiUry 
OominiHMimriwIiipH wludi ehriiiM txi ftllisl by ft 
eclection from nmongst (ho As^istnnt Ifinlth 
ofliwiw of n|i|inii('<t iiiorits iiftor cotiiph-tion of ten 
years’ fcnicrt in iJte I’loiinri.ii rmlio. Th” hoiIi 
of piy Hhottld nuipo from Bx. TiOO to fix. 1,000 
by iiiiiiiid incmiii'tit of lU. SO U‘giiitiirignjth the . 
llthye.ir of ti-Mice; anil nx Diputy* Hatiibiry 
C<>tniiiis.>ioner Be 1,200, the jHiiiod (iiiiltfying for 
jK-neion Uifig 2S yr.ir>. 

A I’nninri.*) S.initary Intvi'oc hhouM include the 
AHMstiint Ilciilth Odireis, It should lx> jt'cniilcil 
from amongst the Iiulinn Miiliral pnidiMtcft j'os* 
ses'ing a Diploma of Health of one of the Ilidian 
VniterHiticH. They nre to be nttacbcil to the 
lc«s iin|xHtaiit MiinicijAlities under control of the 
Deputy SanitAry Commissioners of rcel'cctitc 
cirtlca. 'nicir scale of jxiy should nnge from 
ll-s. 2r»0 to Bs 500 by ft four yearly increment 
of Ilx. 50, tho jicrio«l qu-ilifying for pension being 
23 years. 

A Subordinate Sanitary Fcriice should include 
the npiKiintmcnts of the traiiiM Kinitary In«- 
pecton.. Their course of traintug should extend 
oier 2 yeare after jsvs.sing the Matricnlition test 
of nn Indian University. They are to Ik* ctayloyed 
in all Act XX towns and iinport.int tirlun areas 
under control of the Ih'pnty S.initary Com- 
niissioncrs be.snlos lieing ^,s^istant to Ije.ilth 
ofijcers of the bigger niunicijHilities. Their scale 
of jwy fclionld range from Ks. 50 to B.-. 200. 

Tho promotion should at first bo regulitdl by a 
quinqiienniil increment of Ils. 2.3 bisetl on the 
tcsulU of pcviwlic tests in pmetied hygiene up 
to Rs. 125 blit further advancoment by nn annn-il 
increment of R-:. 200 should be deferniincil by, 
selection, and limited to oue-fouitb of the tot.il • ‘ 
strength of tbe ser\ ice ; the tpnlifying wriotl for 
pension being 30 years. 
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THE DEHIENHRY OF OiVIB LIVIHBSIOHE. 

BY .THE REV. AUTHUR U. SLATER. 


f llE toll demanded by the opening up of the 
^ great unexplored regions of the earth has 
becm a great one and the recent tragedy in 
connection vdth the South Pole Expedition has 
brought home afresh the tremendous s.acriGce in' 
Tolved in the great quest. The centenary of the 
liirth of I>ivid Livingstone, March 19th, will bo 
made tlio occnaion of many tributes to this ex- 
plorer, avhose contribution to tho knowledge of 
CiW gnMfr «w?if dm'eiS' o/ fcire^phtw} Aftiat sncv 
made a^ the result of long ymrs of toil amid 
tho most trying conditions, and sealed tvith h>s 
death. Tho name of Li^ingstono is one to conjuro 
with, and even now, in spite of tho fact that so 
many years have passed since his death, hi>* me- 
moiy is fragrant to-day among all classes, not 
merely on account of tho wonderful diMX>veriea 
ho made but by leason of his unique character. 
Few men have been so lionised during lifetime as 
Livingstone, but, throughout it nit, he remained 
the same modest, honest, Ood-fc.anng man. No 
student of his life can fail to bo impres.se<J by the 
personality of the man, and it is not difficult to 
understand, to some extent, the powerful hold he 
had over tho affections of the natives with whom 
his explorations brought him into contact, and 
the faithfulness with which many of them served 
him even when service seemed fraught with the 
greatest dangers to their lives. The many instan- 
ces recorded of his own faithfulness to his fol- 
lowers boar striking witness to iiis diameter, and 
afford some expl.ination of the devotednegs of bis 
servants who uereconfident of his slncero desire 
to bo frtir to them. Tho m.ui stands o«t as one 
of the greatest of the hast century and the value of 
his work must not bo measured solely by hU 
Bork as an explorer, a work wju'ch is becoming 
of almost infinite Valno, but by the infineiire of 
his ch.imcter on tho idenl.s of the nation. He 
l)egan his work ns a Christi.in missiomry, and 
though biter he rarriod on liia explomtions inde- 
pendent of any society, his great object in advan- 
cing to the interior, was to teach the Africans the 
. Christinn faith. Tliough little reference tothig 
.part of his work will be maile in the course of thig 
article, this aspect must not be overlooked, for 
he himself always s.sid that the exploration was 
but a means to the higher end. 


Scothiud has turned out a great number of men 
who Imve, by their ilauntlessncss and intrepidity, 
gained a position of great influence. And many 
of these wero sons of humblo parents whose 
mentis were stretched to the utmost in order to 
nfTotd their Rons a sound education. Livingstone 
sprang from such a family and ho was never 
iushamed to confess his parents were of lowly posi- 
tion. It was, however, at once his pride and 
boast, tint not one of his ancestors ha<l been 
known to do a dishonest deed, and he frequently 
iiigetl his children to keep up the trmlition by 
conforming to it. His father was a travelling 
agent for ten, and it was only by dint of great 
economy that iiwas atall possible to give David 
nn<f fills other cfuYifren a grountfihg in education, 
liarly David was obliged to work in the mill so 
a-s to assist bis family. But tlio moments for 
self-improvement were not neglected, the story of 
how he used to place his book on the machine and 
read a line or two in the intervals the demands of 
the machines permitted is well-known. During tiio 
eumnier months he earned sufficient to enable him 
to attend the courses in the Glasgow Hnivergity 
in winter where he soon showed bis capacity ns a 
student. Ue took a course of medioine, on the 
completion of which he offered liimself ns & mis- 
sionary to^tho London Missionary Society. At 
first his uiind was directed to Chinn, but the opium 
war which was then at its height, was an obsta- 
cle, and forced his thoughts in another direction. 
lUrgely influenced by Bobert Moflatt, w),ose 
daughter he afterwards married, ho volunteered 
for Africa, with a special request th.at he might 
bo permitted to do pioneer work. After n period 
of trial Livingstone was duly accepted, and de- 
parted for the field of his future successes in 1840. 
1-Wat that time discerned the remarLable vigour 
of intellect he possessed, which led Sir Bnrtle 
Frero to t-ay of him, 


lu« lotelloctoftl forea and energy he has riven such 

W* mr^t «a any other occupation have tstlbliihed a 
char^ter and raised for him a fortune auch as nore 
bat th* most energetic of our race can realise. 

His career in Africa has been given in det.ail 
m seveml nnd bis written accounts of hU 

travels are full of interest, written as they me 
m simple, direct English. His mi.s.sionary work 
M him lOTohg many uncivilised tribev, much of 

bw travelling Uing done under conditions which 
may Pcnively be calleil favourable. In a letter to 
a fi«nd ho writes of one of these journeys whicli 

ho had to perform on ox-back. ^ ’ 
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this journey he came into close touch with the 
horrors of the sla%e trade and he detcnnineil to 
spare no p\ins in enlIca^ou^ing to stamp otit tho 
curse. It uas a great task hut history tells how 
bravely he attomjitedit and with what snoocss his 
efforts were attended. Again, as he travels over 
tJjL, djatrict he is impressed with tlio pos.sibilities 
that lio in tho soil, and tho grert openings pre- 
sented for commerce by means of the gre.vt hikes 
nnd rivers. Ho left Quilimanc in the June of 
185G, and reached England in the December of 
the same year. 

England was almost wild with joy on the return 
of tho now famous traveller and no honours were 
too great to ha paid to this man. Truly he had 
nccompUshed a great work — he had seized every 
opfjortunitf of describingtha phyftical structure, 
geology and climatology of tho countries traveni- 
ed and had given <lefinito information on many 
points relating to the geography of thegrest Afri- 
can plateau which had foV long constitute*! a great 
problem. But great though Iris discovoHox were, 
nothing h.id impressed tho rhithli public *>'* much 
as his loyalty to the natives whom he had pro- 
mised to SCO tAfely to their homes 

Ttsre fortitude and virtue muet our mcUaliUt hare 
fotteued when, h»r!ng ftrus'gled at the ieirnine»t nsk 
of hU life tbrouf^h each ohutarlei, and *vti«o, escaping 
froffl the interior, he hsd been reeeired irith (rue kiod- 
r«8s, he nobly resolted to redeem hia promise and re- 
trace his steps to tho interior of the rsst continent 

It was a busy time but during the periorl he 
pp*-nt at honin he contrived to write the story of 
hrstinvels, which proved iuiiuensely popuhr.andis 
still widely n-ad forit even now retunsa freshness 
which is douhticvs due to tho pl.iin, manly and 
unaffeeb'd style In which rt i< written. Tributes 
Were piid by high niul low, but the man wis great 
enough to bo unaffected liy all this glory. In 
recollecting the visit of Livingstone to Cambridge 
the l.ite Piofc^sorSedgwiek/wid; — 

He came among us without any long notes of prepara- 
tion, without any pageant or eloiruenco to charm and 
Captiratc our senses. He stood before as, a plaio. sim- 
ple-rcioded mail, somewhat attennated by years of toil, 
am] with a face tinged by tbesoB of Africa. While wo 
listened to the tale ho had to tell, there arose ia the 
heart* of all the listeners a ferreot hope that the hood 
of Qod which bad so long upheld him would uphold 
him still, and help him to curry out (he great trorlc of 
Christian loro that was still before him. 

Rut livingatmic vvTH gii.lotuo inon* to st-irt 
out on lu's Keeond voj-nge, this rime as tin accredit- 
ed Servant of the Govmnneiit foi ho linil ls>cn ap- 
pointed Consul at Qiulimanefortlie Eastern Coast 


and Coniinnnder of tlio Expedition for exploring 
Eastern nnd Central AfriGi. Ho was iiccompanicd 
by a stslTof five, and though theto urto orc.i.«iojw 
on whicli tlio now method of labour created 
difficulties, the exi'cdition was able to accomplish 
some good vvotk, tho icMilts of wliich are being 
seen to-day. They wero greatly handicapjied by 
the defects of tho steamers they used on the 
expedition and often Livingstone bemoans the sad 
waste of time incident on the del.iys caiLscd by tiro 
rotten machinery of the vessel. But for tho in- 
doniit.ible will of Livingstone, scarce a tithe of tho 
completer! work could Ji.avo been done. At n time 
when he cspcciiilly felt the chagrin resultant on 
disippointnieutsj he wrote : — 

Mypian in this BXprdition was excellent, but it did 
botJiK-lude provision* sgsJnvt hypocrisy and fntud, 
which have eorely crippled us, and, indeed, ruined us aa 

A scientific expedition. 

lie was ftl.«o delayed by giving some of t!ie most 
precious weeks of the best season to estAblish tho ill- 
fatedUnuorsitics XfiMiion. During this expedition he 
saw the horrors of the slave tniilo in an intonsifi- 
ol form mid HiCno more than cimfirmcd hiiu on 
hisieMilveiovvagewrn with tho l*oi tuguose authori- 
ties who counteminccd tho evil. Jilt, exjietienccs' 
of a join Hoy were summed up in one terrible 
sentence. 


viiiercTer we tocK a waix, nunan skeletoos were 
seen in every direotiou, and it was painfully 
inteiesting tu observe the different postures in 
which the poor wretches had breathed their last. A 
whole heap had been thrown down a slopo behind n 
Tillage, where the fugiliTas often crossed the rirer from 
the eut, and ID one hut of the same village no fewer 
than twenty douiDS bad been colJetted, probably the 
ferryman’s fees. Many bod ended their misery under 
ehady trees, otbera under projecting crags in the hiJIs 
while otbera lay in their huts with closed doors, which 
whoa opened disclosed the mouiderinR corpse with the 
poor rags round the loins, the skull fallen off the pillow 
tho JiMio skeleton of the child, that iiad perished first’ 
rollrf ap in a mat between two large skeletons. The 
eight of thw desert, Luf eighteen months oco a well- 
peopled valley, now literally strewn with human bones 
forced thn conviction upon us that -the destruction of 
human life in the middle passage, however great cons 
titutc* but a BiDslI portion of the waste, and made us 
feel ttat unless tho slave-lrade-that monster iniouitv 
Which haaao long brooded Over Africa-;* p„t d<»iv„ 
lawful tommeree cannot ho evtabliAhed." 

The death of hia wife who Lad ngnln joined 
him after uviut home w.is a i-ad blow but when 
li« iccovcreil fnmi tJje f.hfK.k he thic^v 
ngiin into the wmk. The expedition w.as now 

recatrciraoifLivincstohedeteraiiiied to erosK tn 

Bomlsiy in order to xcll !];« Jittie vc-acI in whiel 

belud mTOted Us sasiog,. Alter completUg 



anil nnviiiw. 
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thi" vojnpo and in n<iinlmy 

hcvenil wrclcH, lio Mit oat for lioiiic wJa-ro hn 
arrived in 18G4. lli^ timn ■wnH iWnted l«> 
pounding lii'« viowH on tlio Slave IViido, and 
apjH'ars no doubt lait timt fOnictldn^ uuk done in 
Uut lirief \>ctiod to Ktir up tho public (swimemi*. 
Hut (Jovcniiucnta move hlowly, and many yeant 
>\ero to I'iU'H Wfiao miy inaieiini v.ero taken 
by tlio l’ortiiguc>«3 Gcuermiicnt to put «n eirec- 
tivo check on thidr foreign jvpn'>‘rntnli\ei«. Liviiiga- 
tone niLs back in In<H.i in 18C5 with tho obp'ct 
of eirccting tho Kale of I'in liltlo x'c'.-el to (- 0 . 1)110 
him to veaoutce^ for hia next pioy-cted 

trip. Al.ia, tho money obtiined nnn lost )>)• Oio 
hiiluro of t)io H.»nk uliortly after lui h.vd doi>«''il- 
cd it. I'hp Go\crnor of Jlom)>!\y, Sii Ihirtlc f'lm*, 
lendcK-d all tho as.-'istinco possililo to tho ex- 
plorer. Anutnbei of.Atrie.ui Imys wero taken froni 
the school at N’assiek niulo hia jinrty «iia auppk- 
wonted by a miin\)CTof w.inne sepo)-* "iio 'seio 
Mipl> 0 '-od to l>o esj>echlly fitted fm tho kind of 
>votktho expedition ^na likely to encounter. Tlicir 
total unfitnoaa nna soon nppircnt and Livingatono 
was obliged to send them Ixick after hut a few 
wcokftof their wsrvicc. In th\-^ thml nndlvvt 
journey tho hoiTors of tho atrociouji Slav© Trade 
tvero vividly impvcjaod on bia mind, and n» an 
interestod public heard tho voiy invgular nene 
from him they mw tlie neol for a moio nctito 
propaganda. Soveml of his folio's em deseited him 
and to cover up their inicpiity and to obtain piy- 
ment of their salaries, circulated a rejxut of 
livingstone’s death, a leport shortly ufteruaids 
dlacieiUted by the successful expc«btion under 
Young ulio soon di-coscred his tracks Li'ingstcino 
continuod to ciirry out his gie.at plan of di«co\er- 
ing tho sources of the Kile, buffering great h-«nl- 
shipsns he tricsl to explore lUngueolo, Ujiji, 
Tanganyika, and was lost to the civili-<sl vroild. 
Considerable inteiest w.is shown and anxiety felt 
for the nnn who h.id c-iptixated the public, but it 
was loft to tho editor of an American iicws|n]ier 
to tako the step which Icxl to tho wonderful 
journey of Stanley and the meeting of the two 
travellers. The story of that ineoting is well 
known. It is questionable whether any m.m ever 
heart! biich a story as was itonred into thooirs 
of Stanley by the xxeanVd ami ennci.atctl evplorcr. 
Ills elfin ts^to jiersincle Idx ingstone toreliiin were 
of no a\-ail, and after xeiertl we. ks of deliglilfiil 
conq. miousliiji. il,e two juifed, the one ti> renew 
Ills search, the other to relito his uiuquc story to 
(in anxious public. The limits of this article do 
not permit of any detailed account ©f the 


Wanderings of IJiIngstotK-, hut ii‘fi‘n‘iic« mu«t !<e 
made to tho list d.ij" wli'-n, nhilic,N» far im J’liro- 
)ie.ina wne cono-inveil, Im lay to-ja-il hy fewr. To 
tiiH list hepliwsl th.- jKiit of a hra\o man hut 011 
Aplil 2‘Jth his w.su fnuiio wjia at Jt-st. In tho 
night imathuuled— he hm! told liis bcrvantb to 
r<«,t — |j« nwiiV, (Uul Was found t!ie follow- 

ing MHirmng not inU-d, hut kuccUng at tho 
iMxIsidc, in tlio attitude of pniier. The btory is 
not coijipkte, fur tlift niobt ftriking trihuto wm 
yet to p.i5d. His (-ervaiits umpjicd up the Iwdy 
of tlicir li'.ider and loineycl it, in I'jpite of many 
dirtiruUics, the overcoming of whhh rcquireilthe 
ti»o of muiyt-ti-titiigemb, tolhe wji'mu-twhen'it 
wiuthitndcl to the Ihitish Consul. Thisl.a.stgrt'at 
oct of the Afriesm is thvhighci-t trihiite jstid to the 
nohleehanictcrof Livingntone. 'Jlie puWic fiincnd 
inliondonwaawo.-thyofthegiv.it man who had nt 
Iwfoni the puhlir fuclin high hh-nl of ('ondiict, JIw 
worka-snncxplorerislhusMimBmrisoilhyJM.iikvo:— 
lie trueried 20.000 milcf ia Afriei, and xWed 
to th« known psrt of tfao globe about 0 milhoe 
••■©•re milei, lie diieorercd Lekci Kxsin'i Sbirwh 
Kyeset, llocro, aad Bengwtolo ; tlie upper Zambesi, ano 
many ot<>cr rireri , made known the wonderful Victoria 
relit > aUo the high ridget lianVIng the depre*icd baiin 
efthecentral p1ateau.be waa tho Drat Ituropeao te 
paaa along tho whottlengvh o{ Lake Tanganyika, asdte 
give It itatrue eriraUtion ’ be Iraveraed iu much pale 
and torrow the vait watvrabed near I^ke tiangvtele, 
aud through pe fault of bu own, juatmuacd the informa- 
tion that would hare eetat rrat all bie aurmiaei 
about the aourrra of the Kilo. 

Truly u great neeompU»hment. Hut greater 
wtill "ns lint (■(lotlc.s.s name nnd bright Chriatian 
character which he luw, left w* a piictlcsn legacy to 
tho Ihitishcr and Indnn alike. 


BRITAIN’S I)ILEMMA--Hy flon Jfr.M. Pe-T 
Wehb.u.t.a. An aiplanatlon ot 000 ot the cause* of 
many vf our present difCcuIUei — A Plea for the Itestora* 
tioa «r India'a Ijoat [sight. Dedicated to the caa*e of 
Fair Play betwreo Man and M«b— K ich and Poor, West 
and Eaat. Sinopsis: — Part 1. Tbs Criiu in 0<e*t 
Dritaia. Part'll. The India Office brandal. PartUb 
Uold for fodia. Part IV'. The D>leimna Sol'cd., 
Appendices. —Buppicnientary aid Historical, A to H. 
Indiotment of the India (lifice. Cloth. Price. Ks. 6.14 U 
DADABHAl KA0RO3IS SPEECHES AND 
WRITINGS — 'Diis book contains aeveratot the spcecbea 
and writiDgi of ^Dadabhai on tho question of theemplo)- 
meot ot Indiana io the serticcs. With a portrait, i'rice 
Ha, S. To SubBcnbera ot tl)e‘*lndisa Review.'’ Rc. I*A 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS -An ac- 
count of >ta origin and growth. Full trie of all the 
Frteidential Addrrssea. Bcrera) or the Presidential 
Addresses dcsl with tho i|ueHtion of the empTojment of 
ludiaua in Uio acrsicts. Oser 1,HW paces CrOTin bso. 
Ita.3.To Subacribera of the /. If. Its. 2 6. 


G. A KaUssn A- Co, buikiuama Chetty f-tieetiMaSrai. 
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THE KE&HIHG AND USE OF A MINT. 

BY 

THE HON. M. DE. P. WEED, C.1. E. 


■'It U our earnest flesiro to »t’.mut»te the peeceful 
industry o( Indie, to promote works of pnblio ntihty 
end impiosetnent, end to edmiouter its governioent tor 
the benefit o{ all our subjects resident therein. In their 
prosperity will be our strength, in their cooteotiaent our 
security, end lo their gratitude our best reward. .And 
may t)>e (lod of all power grant to os and to thoae in 
authority under us, strength to carry out tl.eso our 
wishes for the good of oor people.”— -fastenef/rom the 
Proclamation of Queen Vieforta, let A’cveniher 1858. 


|UAT ii the Uf.e of a — an Open, Free 

Mint ? Ought India to have an Open. Free 
Slint ? Ho-'f India a,njAf to an Open, Free 
Mint 1 If 60 , why is India denied tills Right t 
A itint is a Government manufiictory at which 
the precious metals are tested, cut into pieces of 
convenient site for monetary purposes, and stamped 
with a Government mark. This enables the pub- 
lic to see nt a glance that the precious metal in 
circulation fiii money i» of good (quality and propei 
weight. 

Tao and half centuries Ago (m 16C6)en ^ct 
was passed in Great Britain which enabled any 
person whatsoever,—'* Native or Foreigner, Alien 
or Strangei”~to bring gold and silver to the 
English Mints to be coined. Any peiwon pre- 
senting gold or silver in any form to the Mint 
niithorities . . “ shall h.we the same assayed, melt- 
ed down, and coyned with all convenient si>eed, 
“ wntAouf any de/idcation, diminttlion, or ehaiye 
for the assaying, coynage, or icasle in coynage.” 
(18 Chaa. H. C. V.) With the passing of this 
Act, the IlIGIIT of FREE COINAGE was 
established in England. That right exists to this 
day, although the free coinage of silver was sus- 
pended in 1783 in England, and finally abolished 
in 1816 when the present system of employing 
gold only as the chief monetary tool was 
introduced. 


Tlie nilUIT of FREE COIN A(5E existed in In- 
dia till June 1893 when the Mints woi'e closed to the 
free coiingo of siher, with the nbjfct of advanc- 
ing to gold exactly a.s had l«‘en doiio by Englvinl 
in I81t>, and Mibsccpifiitly by all tiie most civil- 
ised and i>owerful nations in the world, in 1898 
ft Committee of experts (the “ Fowler" Com- 
mittee) recommended that the Indian Mints,. 


should be thrown open to the unrestricted coin- 
age of gold on teims and conditions such as 
govern the three Austr.ali.in Ihnnches of tho 
Royal Mint.” (Section 54, Indian Cuixency 
Committee's Report 1698-9.) That recommenda- 
tion has not yet been cairied out, and India’s 
RIGHT of FREE COINAGE has tlieieforo rot 
yet been restored. It is desimble that the result 
of this withdrawal of a most essential RIGHT 
should bo clearly understood. 


The vital importance of nn Open, Free Mint at 
which fall-value, leg.il-tender money cam be coined 
and issued as required hy ihepttblic, will be clearly 
appreciated when the true nature and functions 
of this essential Stats nseebanism be considered. 
Just as every boiler is fitted with a safety valve, 
and every steam engine with an automatic gover- 
nor (where steady, regular runnibg is essential), 
so every good, modern currency system — British 
and Foreign — is equipped with an Open, Free 
Mint by aid of which trade pressure so far as 
money is concerned, U maintained within safe 
limits : movements in ;he foreign exchanges are 
enabled to take place automatically: and vari- 
ations in price and di«cniiiit levels are automatically 
adjusted with the )ea-i disturbance to the levels 
of neighbouring cr untrics and to the natural 
trade requirements of the world generally. This 
perhaps requires a little e'iplaining. 


The genenil level of prices is admittedly related, 
though the relation now-a-days is greatly obscuied 
by the magnitude of the credit resting on a small 
metalUc basis, to the quantity of money in ottu.al 
circuUtion. If, for example, kigo qti.antitie.s of 
uniiMnufactiired money, ».e, gold, ate suddenly 
discovered in any given locality, then money in. 
tlint locality becomes rektii ely cheap — In other 
words, prices there become relatively high. Tliis 
high level of prices attracts commodities from 
other parts of the woild: with the result that 
goods flow in and gold flows out of the gold- 
produdiig district. As the precious metal flows 
into the country supplying the commodities it 
tends by its rcktiie abundance to raise ’the 
general level of prices in that country What i\ 
the iwultt EektiveljLigh pH.e. in onj eoo„l„ 
ettact eowl, (ran other Count, ic, („ tl,; 
of Inglr price., eml g„I,l i,„ 
ecltlcment of tlie li.ilento clue t„ 
hoppljin- country. Hero vervli.lri Stnrle. 
staled, «o hove the theory ot ' 

eiclrange., and H.e nllinrJto “‘"rV™''' 

are shrpnrent o£ „„ney one 
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HarJmge of Penshurst, SirGuy Fleetwood Wilson, 
and t)ie other Jlemhers of Council, and published 
in IndU only recently the Government of India 
Inve pleaded strongly for the establishment of an 
Open Mint in India at which sovereigns could be 
fieely colneil ns ilemanded by the public. A 
counter-proposal has been maile by the India Office 
in London to is.s»ie n new Ten Rupee Gold Coin 
from the Indian Gold Mint. Put as 40,000,000 
of sovereigns are estim.ated to ho already in drcu- 
Lition in India, and as the sovereign is well 
known not only in India, but all over the world, 
it will 1)C far better to oontinuo with the soatv- 
roign— if an Engli«Ji sovereign be impossible, 
then with a /ndian toi-ereiffn of *mdhj 

(lie same else, veight and value m the English 
lavereign. Such a coin would prove very vahuWe 
and jiopular in India, It would domoro. It would 
in tfmo prolMvbly carry the name and fame of 
India to the remotest comers of tho earth. No 
Indian patriot nill object to this 1 
Tho Hecretary of Slate’s Despatch of the 18th 
Octol>er 1012totho Oovemmentof India enquires 
Viliat seignorage (Ocvemment commission) — If 
any— it is proposed to chatgo tho public for coin- 
ing gold at the Indian Gold Stint. There slmidd 
Im no charge at Ml. India’s Gold Mint should bo 
Ojwn anil Free to the public, exactly tho same as 
Great Ilritain's Gold Stint R Only in this 
way can India's currency systom bo projicrly 
doveloi'Cil. 

STAR OF tKQIA. 

DV 8AVAKA SUMlTriA. 


Hail] sneient gtorj ot tho Esstem tk;, 
Caneeticd from view for nosrj sgei pi<t 
Of dcsth-like »30njr : but now st ls*t 
Th; image fair in erer; Indian’a sjt 

lUnecta ne<r life, new riainna (ram on high. 

Herald dirino of brighter dtje to eomot 
Da thou tho Agnihotri of our homo, 

To bleta ua and to guide >;a ercr nigh, 

O teach as to be calm oiidit stornij days. 
Midst glnem and darkaeis never la despair 
Of India’s high and hoi; destiny; 

And aa we wond'ring at thy beauty gaze 
Unfold to ns, the aiaion passing fair 
Of union, throagh thy seVn-fold unity. 


WORTHIES OF ARABIA. 

BY 

SIR. A. K. MAHOSIED KALIM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A RABIA Kos, in her own days of intellectii.al 
renaissance, produced poets and philoso- 
phers, mathematicians and scientists, engi- 

.(/.ntnT-e U'isr. h..<-n lafe ntx tr... 


■ ■ pners, maiiiemawcians anii scieniists, engi- 
neers And doctors who have loft an indelible ini- 
pressioQ on the civilisation of the world. I will 
confine myself, in this paper, to those Arabs wlioso 
n*mos .aro associated «ith some special bmncli of 
learning. 

CUEMISTBY. 

The piesent chemistry ones its origin to Abu 
Miisft Kuli. Subsequently the Arab.s made 
wonderful progress in it and their keenness, 
labour and research have astonished the modern 
world. 

MEDICINE. 

The Arabs were great masters of the medical 
science nnd their piitlitisiasm led to the foundation 
of hospitaU in almost every town, the expenjses 
being defrayed by tho Royal Rxchequer. Rig 
(prixlcns wore laid out in Rnghdad and other im- 
portant places for the fttudy of Botany and doc- 
tors delhorcil lectures on tho various aspects of 
the subject. 

OEOanAPHY AND TSAVESS. 

This subject was taken up by the Arabs, most 
probably, in the beginning oftheNinth century and 
the dtstinguisbeil names of Jfusiim Ibu Hutnair 

AlMoUdd.,^ ““ MnnecM 

It. .lltero.m 0 , 0,8 to India, lived 
among the Il.od,.,, leavot &n,krit, ;o»oi,3 
a first-mte knowlctlge of Uindi. TU -i , 

nnd Lile„to„, keenly n-nlehe,” tl.eb 
and religion, enquired about tbo -^oety 

condition of India nnd on hi, rctnrn*^hnnf ' 
n book on India, enriebing i Ur , 
llomec, rkto nnd „t|,e? “ lrte‘r”K™ 

Mmsro— whose memorv tfii , Aasir 

Pc™„,e..,li„g '■J »>>c 

1046 A. D, nhd niter ‘"“"I* in 

in the lefaniic conntrie, n-ent"^t'% 
ninn Tntkktnn, I, ^ ^ ^Kfpt and R„,. 

^nylhatno nnecdotn of „ tmvd ‘o 
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nigUilricl Init liU fkin-nt* i-anui from ti family mi- 
•litigiu tho north of Amhin. In ij!« youth Ii« 
tnvvrllixl tlirniighoiit tlm Mo.h-iii wmM imij tlis 
fortilo i>l il’iK of Imli i ; t!i« lili iintvTr»ha f»mM not 
iiiH attoiitiori. Iji hU llt>t trij»lm «im« ii|i 
toMiilLin nml thori nciit to IVihit when.)/*' 
n niimlKT of ycupi. lf*}BguH it-tiiriiM l<i 
Imliiimil wnit ni fur as Um IIm tlu-ii 

went to CVyhm nnil tliot.re to Cliitui {tl»oii»h 
do not jw-is-.wH nny arriunto iiiformalMmalwut 
hU tnweU in Chilli). Tiom Chinn h« went to 
Central A-i.innfnriwDioCaKi.i mS-j. H,. Int.-ndi-d 
it would «i.j„.nr. to fettle i.iTuhiu hnt Im r.-Mm»./ 
ed then> for n fhort time onlv ami then left for 

lUora where lin ruft o<imjmdti(m. “ Maiaww.iju* 

,^'‘’‘I'"hh'hed. ][ix roving xjnnl otmld not 
allow him to imho miyjil.n'.i In- jfnn«ii,int nl—Io 
titid th-nvfnni Im now start‘-l fiirg»hr.i where hut 
l.ol,mk,“Kil.O,utTaul,il," (A Il.ik .,t A.Im.mi. 
tmil) Zv.un" (A.Imrt IlUtorjottU 

the light. 

iitsTonv. 

Arckirolo-y t|,„, fonni'.! » ...rt 

or Hislory «i,.l «rto not ro~„r,l«l «. »il, 

niipro uNo fo-ouii to funiisli ti. 
With ft Iwt of her nucco^ffnl fom in thw liraneh 
lULirii whndiedin 820 A. l> wm Ixim inH.ghd«.| 
ftnd ni»nthulifothen>. HU IxjoW “FaW.ul Itniv 
din (Conciiieit of Oitiei) ix n work of oxtm-onli. 

nnry meiit. Hnmdini who ina<lo hi« Atipeamnoo 
in the literary world in tho heginning of iho Ninth 
century wrote n history of Southern Amhu. n,o 
book rontninn nn account of tho mi-iou’t trihci in- 
habiting the Peniniuli and is a faithful rccortl of 
the causes that brought about their downfall. 
Tliero IS ft history and geography of Zemen appen- 
ded to It. The works of Masooll.^Tibri and Ibu-ul- 
Asir reflect a goml deal of cretlit upon them 
Besides being celebrated lii^torims, they were 

alsopbilosophei^ormatbcm.iticians, scienfi.ts or 

physiciins of no mean onler. Tibri svasa very able 
lustortinand lus first work was publisheil in 014 
A. 1). His death occurred In 022. Ibu-ul Asir wn.s 
n rendent ot Irng but he spent n consMeraHe rart 
' ‘f , “.""’S" n'" "hete he own,, I 

apretty little house. Ilisplueo was tho congregation 

work on Ilistorj- known ns “Alkumir was 
mostly written there. The hook is i„ no way 

iSZo? Sot “ 

ASTROLOGY. 

ereYr"'?'? "'"“'' ’‘m-Maliaramed wero 

grout aetrologcni in tho reign ot Cnlipl, Jtansoor. 


Thft »s-ign of Cnltjdi Alinnmoon U no h'fs imjior- 
tant inarmiichnK it witii'-w-r.} the hij-th of Masnad 
Ihu All, Vahyu Ihti Mari't'for aii<l Khtlis Ihu 
AIkIciI Malik j/ieti of gnet ifptitntion nod wide 
fame tn th« lather e/jmewhut iliniAiIt Mi'eiire of 
<\ftr«»!o/y. 'Jills i'Ix^kIi is nlwi fjxvuny fignifirant 
on nmnint of ivKe-irihis alKiiit the comet 
liowr iiopiilnily Lfiowii iiH Ifailey'a Comet — wlilch 
gave ri«» to eo murii ngitatinii last yi-ar in the 
aeientific wniM, MiihiimioHl Jhu Mtjsa Irandate.! 
the Hnit'kiit work “Siddlmnla'', adding hU own 
netea whiih made it all tlie more invnlinble. Ah'l 
MtiMi made II life-long olw nation of the I'Une* 
tnry aietenj anil Ids ilingriim is tery iiM-fiil for 
the atiidy of Aftrology. Miika-lbu SliiLif 
was a gr<-it engitua-r in the rr-ign of 

Caliph IbiMhid and ItU fons tnek to 

Astndogy nnd nude mmy diaenien'ea in Ihf 
I’linelary aistem. Ahijl ir:us.in was lh« real 
InveiiUir of ft uu-leni t<desr..|«., Aht.tarii wasn re- 
now-ftial ftvtrologornnd his works nnd diagrams 
hive lM*«n tnm«lite-l into Litln Tho ninias of 
Ahiil Wafn nnd Ihti Yiiniisweru also erin*pifMons 
ft.«trologern nnd mnthemiticians. Ahti! Iliisan 
Ibu Husain wnx «!«o n man of rccogiuMsI rnont in 
Astrology am! lie aM rarnrsi high reputation as a 
specialUt in cjceliseftAei,. jje is vary wrll known 
in Kiirope for his works oneyi-Jiwnscs and tllt^r 
troatiiicnt nnd one of them haa Ijoon trnnslstoil 
into nimost nil the K<iro|s>»n Lingtinges. It is a 
eingular irony of fill© th.it their dewiidinta the 
pn-sent MiLss-ilmnna of India arc the most back- 
wunl people in mathematics among nil the Indim 
iw«a nnd it Iws pass<.-<l into a common saving that 
the Mohammeilaascannotbervcoaciletlto Mftthem- 
fttio*. 


Pnir/)iopiiv. 

'Hjo Arabs hid iw much ta«te in Philosophy 
and hthiro na they Imd in niiytliingcl^. Farabi and 
Bu-Ali SciLi Are nmongst the greatest of philo«o* 
phera that the world Ilis ever seen. 


The soil of Ambia has been pocuH.irly fertile in 
the pr^uction of poets from very pre-hisfon'e 
*« 't'* tftsk of selection among the poef.s of 
Arabia is really a very iliflicult one, nnd I eonfes-s 
lam notwjualtoit. If EngLind ron be proud 
or n hhikespearc or ft Milton, if India can bo.ist 
of a \ ftlmiki or a Knlidas, Arabis «in bring to the 
foromanyofher Rons whose genlu.s mil far out- 
those of the muster-role of Englishor IndLm 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE VERN&CUURS. 

BY MR.N. H.PANDIA, M A., LL-B. 


EARtY EDfCATJOSAL SYSTESf. 


iIIE proHem of the vernaculars is peculiar to 
India and countries similarly situ.atc<l and 
has arisen since the advent of the Britiah 


rule which found an indigenous literatviro and ft 
system of instiuetion existing among Indians 
closely connected with their religious institutions. 
For the louver castes vill igo schools were scattered 
crerthecoHntrywJe in «hic?/a rii<hmentary et)a' 
cation was given to the children of the tending 
chss, the petty landholders and tho cuUivatoi'S. 
Schools of learning were formed in centres con- 
taining ft considei-alilc high-cast© population, and 
Pandits gav© instruction in Grammar, Logic, 
Philosopliy and Law. The teachers wcio mos-lly 
maintained hy gifts and grants of land from tho 
nilcrs of tho country and to a cortain extent from 
private benefactors. Among th© Titahomcdftns, 
schools woro attached to mosfjucs and s»ipporte«l 
hy state gmnts in cash or 1 »ti<l, or by prisateliWr- 
ality. Persian was tlio medium of instruction 
there and letter-writing and pcnraanvliip were 
highly prired nccomplUhments, Instniction of a 
pmttiojl ii.aturo in arts and rnifts n/w impirto<l 
to students under n sy'.tem of apprenticeship. 


EOccATiox Av J Tiir. EAST iSDtA coar.WT. 


Such was roiighly the stiato of afT^irs when tho 
Bun of political supremacy ix>sc in the AVost and 
F.nglishinon begin to establish their footing in 
IniKa. Tho Ducctons of tho Eist IndLi C5pmj«ny, 
devoted to the material advancement of traalo, did 
little to supjdement the indigenous system of e<lu- 
cation and litemturo existing in their territories. 
Their efTorta w ere confinevl to tho estnWislnncnt 
of colleges for Oiient.aI learning, such ns the Cnl- 
entta Madpi-a for Mahomed ins in 1782 nnd the 
Jlen.ares C'ollego for Ifimlus estahfIsJied in 7791. 
But in tho Chirter Act of 181 3 a cla'wiwns insert- 
e<l that ono Inhh of ruj’ccs should each year bo 
sot afiart and np|illcd to the revival and improve- 
ment of litoratme and the encouragement of th© 
learned nati'Cs of Indii, and for the introdnetibn 
and promotion of a knowlodg© of the scieneea 
among the inhabitants of the BiitKb territories 
inlmlii. Agiin in IS.’H, Sir C. AYooil (after- 
vranls IvOrd Halifax) being the President of th© 
26 


Board of Control, the Court of Directors decided 
that tlie Government should nffoi'd assistance to 
tho more extended and systematic promotion of 
general education in India, and addressed the 
Governor-General in Council tho memorable 
despatch, the principles laitl down in which are 
Bupposeil still to guide in the main, the efibrts of 
Oovemnient for the bettei’ eilucation of the people. 
The attention of Government wns to be directed 
to the multiplication and development of vernacu- 
lar schools and to placing the means of acquiring 
useful and practical knowledge within the reach of 
the great mass of the people “who arc utterly in- 
capable of obtaining any education worthy of tho 
name by their own unaided efforts." English 
which was to be taught where there was a demand 
for it, wns to be tho medium of instiuetion in the 
higiier branches and tlio vernacular language in 
the lower. Tlie de-.p.atch declired that it wns nei- 
ther the aim nor the desire of fclje BritisJi Govern- 
roent to “substitute English for tho vernacular 
dialects of the country” and that “any acquain- 
tance with Improved European knowledge" could 
boconveyetl to tho great mass of the people only 
“through one or other of the vernacular langua- 
ges.” At this time however, a knowledge ofEng- 
h'sh hecitne ft means of liiclihood to the native 
popid.ition lit tl)o centres of Government and a 
great demand nrof>© for English instruction in the 
Prexidoncylow-ns. Early missionary efforts oxer- 
cis©*! also an important influence in fostering the 
demand for English education. 


I do not for a moment regret or deny tho 
importance nnd v.ahio of a study of tho English 
lingiuag© and a liberal English education. English- 
men arc now the rulers of India, the work of ad- 
mmistiution and of the courts of justice is carried 
on in English higher eJi, ration i. impartsd in 
tn"li.ii «nii In)gl).h j. the one language in which 
the people ot tho .liffecent provinces in India ra„ 
eommumrate with one nnotl.cr nnd the want, 
...hesofll.e ruled ran hccomo known t„ 
rulers Our brat legal w„,ks t ^ 

in English, constitutional n"itation nn.liavf- , 

work must be carried on fn Sish 
menUCe and hMoriral rasearchef 'T 

fhenpIitUne'rf th,^ m',”'' “ ™™Hrl’'fo^ 
and r^omicnlly that the &ch"i,ie,„t°“‘'?'‘5’ 

llmt It contain, ,h„oij ra " “ ^”B"«geand all 

felt - 1 r ”n . r"’ 

for a bright future for India nw, i ^ V 

diffusing of ^^o^l^up naU 
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my prosont puqioso to point out tint it ivouM 
bo a gr.wo mistako to cncouiTigo tliO Rtiicly of 
Enf;U«b or any otiior subject at the cost of tlio 
vcrnaculai-Sj as tho Yernaciil u-a of tlio country' niil 
aUvaj a i eioain tbeeiiaimcl tliroujjli wliicli tlic {(uick' 
eniiig iinpulso of Eugli'h eiliication will icach tlm 
masses. My piesent pujposo is to point out that 
, hitherto Go\etnment Ins not done it^ whole duty 
towards the \emaculus of the country, Iming its 
attention, as I submit, too exdusively cngiossitl 
in other educational mnttci\s of moiw or less im- 
portance. I b.iso niy statement ni»on A’^ol. IV of 
the Imperial Garctteer of India published nndor 
the authority of llis Jlajcstj’s Secretaiy of State 

which contains the following at p. 417 , 

The speaisl ohligstionof the Goremnient ionards 
the vernseuUr edueetion of the masges, which waa doc- 
Ured by the Court of Dircetorg in ISoJ, was endoraed by 
the Education Commiggioii of l?S2,*nd bat been reaffirin- 
cd by the Gorernment of India whenerer it hag re 
viewed the progregB of educttion Uuf thtptacitee has 
fallen behind fhtjirreept. 


REVIEW or rnESEST DA\ EDlCATlOXAt MECU.VMSM. 

It may perhaps bo useful to review sliortly the 
educational mechanism constructed in India by 
VTestem genius for the enlightenment of the sub- 
ject races. The policy of Gosornment in ie"anl 
to education has found illustration in threo'^ob- 
jects. Government maintains a few l»rge colleges 
and schools to educate men for the variotis public 
services and the leading profes^iions It gives 
money in the shape of grants in aid to nil peisons 
or societies tint are willing to help m the gie.it 
work of education by oiienmg and tn.amUiimng 
good schools and colleges by themselves. Tliirdli 
Government directs Local and Mnnii-ijwl llamls 
to keep up acliools of their own and to aid private 
persona who maintain schooK, jintn* Government 
does. Wolmo accordingly the Primary School 
in which instruction is given in the vemanilxr- 
tho Secondary School in wliich EnglMi is taught’ 
and tho College in which the students read for 
some University degree and aihero their aluca- 

tion is completeil. Primary schools nro of two 
typos, one of which teaches a coinseofT stand- 
ards that aim atghing .a complete vernacular 
education, while the otlici h.n a cottrso of five 
simpler standards devised to meet tho needs of the 
cultiv-atmg classes. In the 7th or highest sta-e 
winch terminates vernacular c.luc.ation in the 
Poral^y Pivsidency, the subjects are Arithmetic. 
Kticlid, Accounts, Grammar and Etvmolo«T' 
Manusonpt reading, Writing, IGstorv Gw’ 
graphyand Hygiene and a reading book. T»iv 


teaching of vcrnarnl.irs in tlie‘^e classes is iinsatis- 
fftctoryas vvlut is called n reading liook foniis one 
of tho many Mibjects of study. The transition to 
secondary education occurs after tho 4th sbiiidanl 
of the full vernacular com-se. Tho normal tyjicof 
swoml iry eiluc.ition is a. course of 7 standanls, in 
nil of which, except the first three, English is the 
lc.idmg Kiihjcct httidied. Acconling to the levised 
legul.itinns of 1012, in lieu of nn examination in 
tlio vornacnlar, ii certificate from the Principal 
of n recognised High School to tli** effect that a 
caiulidnte has gone throiighn sattsfactory’ course in 
thissubject according ton scheme of study approv- 
ed by the Senate, will lie accepteil in lieu of an exa- 
mination by the University — n decision to here- 
gretteil ns it in.itetiiilly lessens the dignity of the 
vemaciiLirs in jiopular estimation in roLation to 
tho other binnches of study. This coui-se lends 
up to the University Matnculatlon or the 
ikrhoool Final examination, the two cours- 
es bifuwting after the 5th standard. 

They differ in that for the School Final 
course n number of optional subjecle is pres- 
crilied out of wliich two have to bo taken, with 
compulsory English, n second Iangu.ago nndnrith- 
roetic. Tlio function of the University has 
hitlierto been to ascertain by means of examina- 
tion, tho candid.ates coming from nfiilinted colleges 
who have acquired proficiency in different brun- 
ches of literatuie, science or art, and to reward 
them by academical degrees as evidence of their 
respective attainments. Under the recent Univer- 
sities Act, it will bo able to provide for diiect 
higher instruction and to exercise a closer super- 
vision over its colleges. The first Government 
colleges were designed for tho cultiv.ation of the 
Oriental claries, but ns the .advantages of West- 
ern bilucation became recognised, ' tlie orient.al 
o-vpectof collegi.ate education sank into tlie Iwick- 
ground, and colleges vvero founded and mniiitsineJ 
foi tlie pnr{K)se of giving nn English education. 

ESTIMATE or TDE RESULTS. 

bow, whvt are the results achieved by this cls- 
bomto ond costly nieclmtiism? Kotwithstanding 
the great incre.sso in the numbers of scholars, the 
census of 1001 showe<l that in all Indii, the pio- 
portion of persons able to if.id and write to tho 
total population wns still only 08 i>er thousand in 
the ease of males and 7 per t!ious.iiid in tho case of 
females. As reganh vernncul.ar education, only 
“Ia 1 ^*'" sceonilary school pupils 

attend venwcubr middle schools. Having reganl 
to the fact that tlio indigenous vcinacul.ar schools 
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^^e^e allowed toibvinillo into poverty nnd insigni* 
ficince \\lulo the subject of liigher ^luation viaa 
pngro<sing the attention of Government, tho 
poorer ryots beaimo habitiuted to living without 
instruction of .any kind and became Uioioughly in- 
diflercnt to it. Secondly, Go; prntnent entrusted 
the work of Piimary educsition to Municip.\l and 
local bodies, but these were often Imid pressed 
/or fiiads. Thirdly, tho elToj-ts of the eilncated 
classes became more readily diiected towards 
English th.an primai-y education Fourthly, 
English education promised access to Government 
employment and lastly, oflicers of the E<lucat’on 
IX'jsirtmcnt did not always re.iliso the imjiortance 
of pliting the advance of primary eJuc.vtion in 
the foicfront of their ende.ivours. 

JlVBAL fcCUOOta. 

The ruivd scIioo1j<, nntler tlieso cijtumstancc-s, 
preseiit n pioblom, tho magnitudo nnd dilliculty 
of which ia exce«lcd only by its importanco. Tho 
nifUiH of tho pcHMntry are, owing to the foregoing 
reasons, still utterly illitcrato. The ignotnneo of 
the cultivating class has bocomo a serious disvbili- 
ty and grrat ihuigor, inasmuch as the ItailwAy's 
have tevolvilionUvd the conditions of vnlhgo life. 
Tlio cultivator is now beset hy new temptations to 
O'ctRivagiineo and called on to deal with shrewd men 
vlth whomit is not possihlo for him to transact 
buxinesd on cc^ual terms. Again it is difficult 
for schemes to intro-luce improved ngncultunl me* 
Ihods nnd to remove tfie insanitary conditions 
prevniling in Indlin villages, to achieve suocc-s 
when applied to a popul.ilion too ignorant to 
uiiilerstaivl their ineaniog or appreciate their 
vftUio. Agriculture forms one of tho wibjects of 
instruction in a numl-cr of industrial (.cliouls, 
Agrtciiltiiral colleges or sections of colleges hare 
l>ocn c-stahlished in Jladmr, l>ornl>tiy, the Unitoil 
Provinces and tho Central Provinces. These 
collegiate institutions have not, iiowover, found 
much favour in the oyis of the landholding class 
and are cliicdy ii*cd IIS an avcnuo for entrance 
into Government service. The Ooverninent of 
lii'lU have KUggl■^te^l tho establishment of s]iecLil 
i«-hool« for the sons of lindhoMers, in whicli tlie 
course should include pi-actindtriiiung in eubjerte 
such os ngriciilture, land sitrvcj mg an-l farm book* 
keeping. So long, however, as imingiiuseit .ami 
sensoneil clVinls me put forth to raise the 
vcrnacul.irs to tlio dignity tint is iLcir due, I 
cunnol unticipite n bright future for the Mperi- 
lucut iu contemplvtiou. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Again it is to the interest of the state and 
sodefcy that rrioie and moro people should begin 
to taka interest in industrial schools. The system 
is said to ha VO been most fully developed in the 
Sladrns Presidency " where a series of e.vainjnn- 
tions is held for the encouragement of scientific 
and technical instruction, with special reference 
to inanafuctu7es ami iiitU}f>trhs and generally to 
tho necessities of the practical side of life.” The 
usefulness of institutions like tho Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute of Bombay must, however, le 
limited so long ns instruction is given in a lan- 
guage foreign to the great mass of the popu- 
lition. It stiikes me ns rather absurd that 
the wn of ft carpenter, shoemaker or tailor should 
h.«ve to learn tho English Unguage before ho c.in 
bo taught the xudimenthof his craft which he used 
to pick up formerly under a system of appi entice- 
ship. I believe that purely eleincntaiy subjects 
like c.aipcntry, smith’s woik, siiocmaking, tailor- 
ing, metal woik, weaving, carpet-making, mason- 
ry, ftindlenmkirg, cane irprk, gardening and 
various other humble but profitable trader, arts and 
crafts c.sn be much more properly and ndviin- 
tigcoiisly, and more widely imparted and Jearnt 
in the student’s own vernacular than in a foreign 
langu.ago obtained far away from homo, at a loss 
of considerable time, energy nnd money. It is no 
wonder lliivt under thepiesent exotic and imperial 
i-ystccii of technical education difiiculty has been 
experienced in inducing any very l.arge number of 
jnipiU to attend industiial schools. Poor parents 
are naturally disinclined to forego the native 
appicnticcship system for the problematic advan- 
tage of an ‘ imlu-trial education ' after a costly 
Englb<li clucation. The projicr course it. to st.-irt 
vcrnacuKr technical t-chooU nil over tho country 
.snd to take stey-s to enrich tJie re/nacuhrs with 
scientific tre.itiscv. So far back as 1869 tie 
Ilm. Mt J I! Helo 1„1 p„,p„5j 
to»n o! the higher .hoi.ld ,epp„, ( 

WKhool er .nsltuc .onm science ao<l ,rt »ilh 

the objecte 1 ) of leaching pcdicaUj the common 
tr.de, and turning o„t skilled n,™ 

nnd am.lhe nnd ( 2 ) teaching Ihcontieailv end 

s.;™d";s;!”ki;srr r r »' 

tUoBomUiy I’nM.leiicv oi.t. ^ 
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vcvTiftcwlar. I corvlially suj'port U\<i jiToi«>*nl nbose 
rofonoi\ to nnd ivcomriienil it to tlio careful consi- 
deration of Go\ernmcnt ami tlio public. 

DiscounAcmEXT ov the vernaculwi?. 

.'Wliat is tlio poMtinn of tlio Indian vcmncul.irs 
fo-day ? It has been driven out of tbo College 
couif-o: iloccxipies a secondary place in Iligb 
Schools. Ko avenues of advimeenient woith the 
name aie open to tUoisC who have i-occi\ed purely 
vemacul.ir educ.ation as imparted to-fUy. Indus- 
trial and scientifie education can bo lecehetl only 
by those who hive learnt English. With the 
spread of English cultine, plulosophy and tlio 
sciences have come within the category of public 
tuition and are learnt by an evor-inci easing circle 
of students, but when they want to gi\c expres- 
sion to their ide.is in their native tongue they 
become sdlNo to its inadequacy. Kew ideas aio 
daily iiapoi ted from the We't and are entering into 
the spirit of our Utaiutui'C, but ia wiin do we seek 
for expicssions in vornicuhrb suited to such 
ideas. Such a state of aifaii-s ts cieditable 
neither to the rulei-s or the ruled, |>articulatly as 
the good intentions ofQoicrnmeut cannot bo fully 
carried into execution on account of tbo sheer illi- 
teracy of the masses. The duty of Coiemmeut 
undoT the circusnstmees ia two-fold, rir , to take 
measures to popularise the study of veinaculars 
among the masses and to ptoduce teachers who 
have received English educ.ntion .md li.a\e besides 
speculised in the sern.iculnra. 

SIR iURTLE FRtRE. 

Siv n.\Ttl« Fiere iw one of hi*, addre^es- to the 
gmdu lies of the BoinhayUnii crsity said ‘•Reincra- 
l>er,I prayyoH, that what lias been here ti light Hn 
siicred trust confldeil to yon for tlie benefit of jour 
countrymen. The le.irning winch can bo liereim- 
• ported to a few bundieds or at most to n few 
tho\is.oTids of sciiolars, must liy joii be made asni- 
1 vblc through your ow n vom.wul.vr tongues to the 
many millions of Hindustan. Tho great inajoiity 
of your countrj men can only le.iin through tho 
htnguage which is taught them at their mother's 
knee, and it must bo tlnoiigh such l.ingnnge msin- 
iy tlwt yon cm iropait to them all tlmi you would 
communicate of EuroiTC-an learning and science." 
It was the opinion of Sir llaitlc Fiere tliat'a, 
knowledge of the student’s own scnniidir hn- 
gnage should ho n'qniietl as Indi-.|M>iis.i1i1c in niiy 
ono who applio-s tor admi-,>iou to this Uniiersity. 
It is one great security for tho future prosperity 
as well us utility of the UmverbUy.” To tho bcho- 
lars before him he said.— 


Wbil* 1 tru»t tint ivo m»y henceforward look for 
prorouad aeholari mnong the edmated Hindu* »ca 
Par«cc«, ItnuttJiatone of your great object*. wi)l *I- 
viaya beto ontkh your own eerniculac luermture wiUi 
the leamtflg whieli you acquire in tLi* uiiiicniiiy. 

TElCIlEnS. 

Tim keystone of the odnc.itloiml inx-Ii rests on 

lo.wlwra. Ill tlieiu (Joveiniucutlui.s at hand the best 

ugeiicy for canjing 'out its schemes of reforms. 
Gotermiient cm, if it so dcsiies, give a fillip to 
xcmnciilar cdunition if tlio teachers nro first fully 
and propcily trained in tlio icniaculai's. d\ ithout 
good tt.icbers, the best of n'gul.itions and coui^ 
will fail. Tho pi-ovision of HD ndcqu.ato training 
for tliOAiiny of te.ichci-s required for the instnic- 
tioii of seicral million schol.irs is one of tbo nio't 
pressing of Indian clncntionsl problems. Tl'e 
despatch of 1854 rcfeired to tho deficiency of 
ipialifieil Bchoolmas.ters and the iiw^rfect 
iiiethodsof teaching wliich pi-einiled, and dinxlcd 
tho cstiblUlnucnt of tniining schools and cla*^** 
for masters in each Pic-idency. Tbo Edueatiun 
Commission of 1882 laid partienUr stress on th® 
import.inco of theso institutions and reconimend«l 
tint all Ooiernment teachers in Secondary schooW 
should be required to pa«s R lest In the piinriple* 
and pr.ictice of tcacliing. Accordingly in the o''® 
of pumavy tenchem and the vern.vcuUp mastert 
of secondary schools the coiiraes of study, and 
oxaminations are oi ganised by Local Govemnientfj 
and central and distnct schools are maintained for 
their instruction. The Bombay Goicminent 
maintains a Training College in e.ich division and 
n Normal School at Dhullannd aid a private school 
at Ahincdnigiir. These training institutions fov 
lernacular schoolmasters form an integral port 
of the ciliicational system. Through these lerns* 
cul ir colleges tlio resources of the ancient 1 mgua* 
ges of Indua m.iy if desired be ad.ipted to tl® 
difl'iisiou of modem knowledge among the masses 
Through thorn the dead l.ingnages of older tinico 
may be uved to promote the purity and 
vigour of the living di.ilects. But scnntnttcntiort 
is given in these schools to impairing a schobrl/ 
knowleilgo of the vernacular while too much tini® 
is devoted to inculcating the principles of 
inanagi'inent, etc. One hundi'ed page.s of pres® 
and 1000 lines of poetry is all the veinacular Idc" 
mtvvrotlvivt a te.wher is required to study duTin?hi^ 
2nd and ilnl yc.ars at College if w-p Kir such siilv 
jerts as gt-imiinr and ctv iiiology and ainlV'i'* of 
pontenees and cimipasition. As a n-siilt i hav« 
known instances in which tho so-csilltsl tnuii^' 
touchers miMnUrpicted vcimciil.ir pisjsigcs whil^ 
exphuning them to their pupih. The wwy out o' 
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tliG difficulty is obvious. The headmasters ot 
thei-e schools sliouklbo asked to piy speci.iI atten- 
tion to developing a taste for rerniioul.ir litera- 
ture among the teachers, and encour.iging original 
rcseaich, anil ■writing and onil coinpovition in the 
vernaculars. Again as regards tJie profesdonal 
teaching of headmasters and other prinopd m-asters 
of Secondary schools, a few institutions have been 
cstiWLshed for this more adv-anced instniction an 
in the Teacheis’ Colleges at JIadras and IJombay. 

I would haae the teacheis under training at those 
institutions take up the method of teaching the 
vernacular as one of their subjects of study along 
with the other subjects prescribed. 

Rut however vast tho number of teachers may 
be, it c.an scarcely hope to reach and influence all 
tho strata of Indian Soiicty. Tliat work must 
be left to graduates of Indian TJni'crj^ties and 
tho press. As reg.irds tho former, a vernmular 
should bo m.idc a tonipuNory subject of study by 
college students. Time after tiniu giadmtcs b.vvo 
been lemindcd tint thoy can leirdly rhow their 
sense of tlio advantages derived from the 
lllionility of the Shito in the matter of eilucatiou 
in ft letter way than by endoiwouring to en- 
lighten tho comtiitinity to winch they belonged, 
either by becoming teacheis or othei-wi-.^ Hut 
how cun tho grsdu ites possibly fulQl tho great 
nibsion entrusted to them niilefs they have l^n 
well grounded In the veinacuUrs duting their Cof- 
lego life I In tins connection, I ntn remindevl of 
tho words of I’rincijml Sfachtchan in the Wilson- 
lin of Apiil 1912 wlieio he s.ai(h ” J»o Univer- 
sity course can include all the MibJcctM with which 
' it is iim’s-Mry for an ediirated imn to be comer- 
amt. It muvt select the most iRi]>ort.mt, and 
thoM’ to tho p.Ttont to which they can bo efliciently 
taught and profitably le.vrned.” I lieliovo that tho 
suggC'-tion in.ado above ns regards Uio inclusion of 
veiJiJiriil.irs in tno Coliege curriculnm amply sa- 
tisCts tho sliict conditions l.nd down by 
I'rincipil .Macliicimn. 

Again, when 1 look at the ])ie“ent ihy vorna- 
cuhr pravs, I c.innut vsincoivo how the attention 
of Oovcrniiicjit Ivis not l«en drawn in some pn»c- 
tied manner to tho inuiieii'C power which the 
prc'.s must of nature wiehl ov cr the masses and to 
t'lO conspcjiiont noci-'Sity of inipiMving it. The 
pi-e^s is ni>w-a <l,i)s the mo«t piwerful implement 
of « iv lii'.ition. In Iiiiliv till* vemacilir }>nrss is 
tin* iiitei pietcr of the gemd intoiitKms, dissls and 
aims of Government to tho multitude. It Ls to 
tho interest of Covirnniect, thorefois*, that the 
veriuvular piv'& should bo able to carry out its 


minion with intelligence, honesty and ze.il. But 
how can tho woikof inteiprctation bo rasisfacto- 
lijy performed if tlio Innguago is poor and uninter- 
esting? England desires to .idminister India as 
alio would iwlminister her own colonies, with an 
eye to the benefit of the dependency and witli a 
strong assurance th.it whatever htiuly good for 
the dejiendency must benefit tho Empire at largo. 
Towaidi. the re.alia.ition of ide.ils of this kind, 
the various Universities of India can be a most 
valuable auxiliary, training minds to understand 
and appiedate and express and promote the gre.at 
purpose of the ruling power. The graduates can be 
made the best exponents to the masses through the 
vernacular piesis of the iiolicy of Government, and 
poweifnl coadjutors in adjusting that policy to 
the pctniliarities of the nativ e population. It some- 
times occurs that the best intentions of Govern- 
ment, the bcht plans doviscd by it for the good 
of the jwople, ftio misunderstood and misicpie- 
sented. Cnvdiiites tin do iniicli to prevent thU. 
They know well enough the utter gvoundle'.snesa 
of the belief popularly ciitcrtameJ upon such mat- 
ters, and if the gmdintes were to endeuvour to 
combat these delusion', and to place in their pio- 
per light the acts of Gorernnient, much immediate 
and permanent good would be the result. But 
what is the chnnnul through which these ideals 
may cren {aitnilj bereaJi‘e<l? Olesrly, the ver- 
naculita. And jet, what has Goveinmentdone to 
ruix© the staud.iul of the vcinaculais or to popu- 
l.m£C their study hy graduates ? It is to the Me- 
riwt of both rulers and ruled that the medium of 
communication between them should be itself 
pine and should remain in proper hands. Again 
there is in ludi.in society and amongst the mns'ses 
»n ..ji,teo.in»nt ot freKng and o, unions a W 
whitli the lulcis know httle or nothing P„r 

livlly and but partially, thc.so feelings and oni- 
nionv find Bxpirsshn through the medium of the 
mitivc pre^, but owing to tho illiteracy of the 
mas'es and tho poverty of the langimge the 
glimpses thus obt.ainffl .are very far 
toiy. In India public opinion has to be educated 
as well as represented ; this iiiabe^ tl... »^«ucatea 
bility of the vernacular pre«s a)) th *'^®ponsi- 

con,c„™% u is bn Zl’eJ th.1 Tt’, .“f 

in the bands of tlioie who Inv ^ 

E„e 1 !s 1, l,*i” S ” '‘I*''""' 

oftfi«grudH.ileMriter„ be mi • ''^rfuiness 

they ai« early impressed witl/rr . 

made to acquiic a sound ^ ^^^andaro 

yenacuhiK ^ Wledge of, tho 
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Whit ft coinm.uulinj' iiosition tlio v^nwciilar picss 
occupie*’ to-iliy ! In 1872,tliere 'voro four English 
and lifty-two vernicuKr nowspijicrfi. Inl904, there 
were 45 English nml 257 lern.icuhr nowsp-ijwiN 
with an cstimatod circulation of about 2,80,000. 
The above 6gurt’‘' relate to tlio llomUiy PrCNi- 
(lency alone. In India, the annual output of 
newspipers is very considerable. During tlie 
years ending 1901, the numW of regis- 
tered printing presses incrc;iscd from 1049 
to 2193, the number of newspapers from C02 to 
708 ; the number of periodic-vl publicfktions (other 
than newspapers) from 349 to S75; the number 
of books published in English ftom 768 to 1312, 
and the number of books published in Indian 
languages (vernaculvr and classic.il) from 5751 to 
7081, i.e., about five and a hdf times as lai^e 
a& the number of books printed in English. As 
late as 1850, most of the vernacular newspipers 
weie all religious or sectarian, but during the lft.st 
lialf century the character of the press has under- 
gone a piofound change and the nujority of news- 
pxpers owned by Induns devote tliemselves to 
cvwront topics av\d poUtveal discussion. Bombay 
produces the largest number of vcrnacuhir news- 
papers and after it come Madras, the United Pro- 
vince) and the Fiinj.ib. Of the 8400 books published 
in 1901-02, 1312 were in English ; the rest were 
mainly in the vernacular languages Tlio lattei 
deal largely ivith religious and social topics, a few 
being devoted to poetry, but having regaid to 
the paucity of expressions in the verniciilars, tlie 
exact sciences are represented by a \ery small 
number of publications. 

FEMALE EDUCATION, SAVITAIION, ETC. 

Then again, thoie who aie interested in the 
subject of female etlucition should be the fbst 
to champion tho c.ui«e of the acrnicuLiis, as edu- 
c.ition will hue to reich women through the 
vernveuKr which i** the tongue of their home. 
Tho s.aine femark-s .apply to those who desire to 
incule.ite Ic'sons in sanitation and hygiene to the 
masses and in short to all those wVio de-orc tlie 
moral, material and social elevation of the masses. 

ArrEAL TO TE.AcnEns. 

To tliO'O who follow the honourable and influen- 
tid pi'ofession of te.i(.her», 1 have an nppe.tl to 
make. >’ow-a-d.ijs a wide scjiaration is taking 
pUcw between that eouipirfttively amiU si-ction of 
tho nali\o lommmiity who line cdiio.ateil 

through the modiiun of the English lAngnigo and 
the iiias.<os of tlieireountryiiieii ; the former do not 
form that link which it w.io ho[x:d they would 


liave constituted between tlio European fSovemors 
of tho country and the great iirnss of the popula- 
tion. Whether there is agieeinciit or not on 
the fact, that this is tho ca-so at the pre- 
sent time, it Is cle.ir that it must be so cventail- 
ly if tho lojirning of the Wc-t shall continue to 
be confined to those who are able to acquire it 
through or express it in, the medium of wlait 
must over lie an unknown tongue to the milhons 
of thus l.ind. Surely then it is the bounden duty 
of ei'Cry man who is interested in Iiidhin progi^s 
to do wliftt in him lies to stimulate tho diffusion 
of aoimil le.aming thioitgh tho medium of the 
vernaculars and help forivanl the creation of a 
pure vernacular litemtuio. In this latter object tho 
public, theUimersity and the Govemmentliavea 
right to look for active co-operation from te.'iche»; 
for if ever such a vem.icuUr litcniture, as this 
countr)- needs, is to bo formed, it must 
be tho work of men who combine solid 
nttoinmenta in English literature and science svith 
ft knowledge of tho languages of India. 

SU.M\IABy. 

To sum up w)iat I have stated in tlio foregoing 
pages, the uieasuies that I suggest for Oovem- 
ment to consider for the development of the 
vernacular languages of Indii, may be enumerated 
a-s follows : — 

1. In the Secondary Te.achers’ College^, intro- 
duce a new subject of study ins., the art. of 
teaching the vcmaculare. 

2. In the Tr.uning Colleges for vernaculir te.ach- 

ers, make prova'-ion for advancetl studies and 
research in vernaculvr liteniture and m.ake 
fluency in vernacular writing and speech a 
pnme test of eflicicncy. 

3. Help to promote the pecimiarv’ condition and 

literary skill of teachers referred to, by in- 
viting them to compile encjclo[xodi.is and 
to write original .and useful works of know- 
ledge in the vcrnaculatv, and jiaviug munifi- 
cently for their trouble. 

4. St.irt in all tho smaller cities ngiicviltural and 

industii.a! schools where the children of 
craftsmen and tvrtis.aiis may attend and 
•wbero practical te.acbiiig may be ini|xirted in 
the vernacular by graduates tmined in the 
Ifiglver Tcchwical Institutes anil Engiiireriwg 
Gdlegcs U'loiigiiig to aoveiiiiiient. 

5. Intiovluce vcvnacul.iTs in the College course as 

ftconipviKoiy subject of study and have a 
Unlvwsity CAaniituition iu them. 
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6, Mrvke the study o! the vemacuhrs compulsory 
and more thorougli in English High Schools, 
Vernacular High Schools and the School 
Final. 

7. In Order to obtain access to Government em- 

ployment carrying a salary of s-ty above Rs. 
20 f'er mensem, insist on a really sound 
knowledge of both English and a vemacnlir 
Language. 

8. Rouse the public servants of tiio Government 

from the apathy th.it marks many of them at 
present and make it distinctly knownto them 
t?iat they anj exiwcted to take and show an 
interest in llie eduaitional movements of 
their districts, by personal inspection of and 
enconiagement to, tc.ichera and students in 
the study of vcnmculars. 

0. Appoint in each Presidency a woU-traincal Ute- 
rary man, employed solely in colLiting and 
collecting mannveripts, forming careful “cato- 
loguo misonno" of the authors in every 
vemaeulvr, Lujing or obtaining copies of 
rare Imoks, and making tran«Ulions when- 
ever necessary. His duty would be to put 
liimself in touch with vcrnicuLar authors of 
repute and take steps to develop the native 
Ilh'ratuio of tiio country. 

10. Above nil carefully examine at an e.arly date 
the whole fiuestion of the vernaculars. To 
quote the avonls of Mr. Gokh.ale when mov- 
ing his Eliioition Bill, “ono great endof tjio 
situation which I have venlurefl again and 
again to point ovit in this eonnertion for 
fcvcml years past, is that the Government 
ahouhl enable us to feel that, though Largely 
foreign in jtfrsontul, it is national in spirit 
and sentiment, and this it can only do by 
undertaking towariis the people of India aU 
thoso responsibilities which national Govem- 
ments in other countries undertake towards 
their people.” Tlie first of «uelj duties is tfae 
encouragement of the vernacnLirs which aro 
so many vvhicles of thought to the millions 
of ludi V. Oov cmmrnt should not rest satis- 
fied witli having secured n place for the 
vernaculars in the highest ’University examj- 
n.ation: the vcrnacnl.vrs should oempy nn 
inH>nrtnnt p) ice In the c<mr*e of study from 
thclowc'.t rung right up to the top of thelado 
tier. Primary educatinn supplies materials for 
secondary eilucation: the ndrancemeDt of 


gecondary educ-ation reflects back energy 
upon primary education; second.ary education 
leads up to higher eiluc.ation whicli again ele- 
vates the tone of everything below it and 
supplies the fittc.st in.struroents for all otljer 
sotis of instruction. Where the educational 
system ts so closely knit together, it is un- 
ptofitjvble and unscientific to ticK on tho 
vernaculars in one of the numerous Univer- 
sity examinations. In the word-s of Sir 
Ricliard Temple “a new vernacuhir literature 
has to be created; and such a creation if it 
be fully completed under oiir aus]>icps, will 
be among the most enduring monuments of 
Rritieh rule in India." This has been often 
declared before, but it should be declared 
ag.iin that Government desires that the study 
of tho vernaciilirs sliotild be fostered by 
every possible means. Heads of the Educa- 
tion Deportment should make it known to 
their snbonlijjates that tlie stanciaj’d of kjion-- 
leilge of the vernaculars among the pupils 
should be raised by nil rmgonnble means. 
Suggestions should be called for fiom the ■ 
suboidioates for carrying the above object 
into effect, and the Department ought to- 
Adopt tho roovt praciicnl of them. ’Venrly 
reports should nUo bo issued indicating what 
ftdvameo has been made in the cultivation of 
tho vernaculars. 


It IS oil very veil to publish resolutions from 
time to tinwcontainlng the pious wish that the 
vemnculars of India may be encour.iged but so 
long os Government permits a state of things 
under which the District Durl«rs can be held in 
Engli-h and High Court Judges profes-s igno- 
ranec of the vernaculars of the country thereby 
putting litigants to the unnecess.ny and unfair 
cost of official translations, and remindingthem in 
un acute manner of tlie foreign nature of Govern 


• 
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AKBiR AND THE FINE ARTS. 

BY MR. S. V. VENKATCSWARAN, M A., 
Lecturer, Kumlakonavi CalUfie, 


I HE Hughal period witnessed the full bloom 
^ of the Fine Alts, in Indii. To this peiiol 
belong the sjdendid tombs nnd pnloces of 
Fathpur-Sikii, Agra nnd ckowhore, and the finest 
Bpecimens of chiselled marble work and of p.,int- 
ingnnd decoration in colour. Architcetme nnd 
the decopilive arts form an important nuxilinry to 
history. For nrt-products re\e.il not only the 
pplendonr nnd m.agnificonce of the dynasties to 
winch they o^ye their o.sistence, but thev arc of 
high Taluo ns illustrating the foreign influences on 
Indian ciyibsation and the geneml conditions 
social, religious and politi-al, of theago to winch 
they belong. 

. to snppo.o tint the Alt 

oftho Mii-hol peno.l "ns the ic^iltof tW .oiril. 
uo Uml mofol toiees of tl„ „g„ on on the keen 
ett.el.c «en.e of tlio Mughal Someign. and their 
peaceful nnd proepemn. rule, Tliie Mew lieti-ata 
an Ignorance ot the orolution of the Fine Alt. 
nnd their history in a-ariou« countiies. As Pn.f 
Kaslidnll rcmaiks'— 

I Jvl?’’ «m1Ub« in Art inroltei aueh a tang period of 
of M Art Greateat teohnicel perrect.an 

t an Art morement often comei long after the drclinn 
of the meral and intellectual foroea that preduced it 

Thus the period of excellence in Art is often 

TwlT Tl •" s'""""' r- i<»i 

of Atheuuu Art 1, the age of Perirlr. wl,™ tlio 
Athenian empire w«, already ,„g;„g „„ 
derlme. Here ii, India, the Iliiddlii.tir nerioif 
wa. arrmaihahlr ngeof national nrtmty^hen 
we see not only attempt, ,i ,l,e national 
ot(rini,.,tion of the greate.t pirt of India, but 
spin tinl and moral foire. o|»iating aiiic.n~ the 
• people, lint the reilertion of tlie.o forre.in the 
age of empiin, is seen not at once, but in the 
period of politini deeadenre that followeif. As 
Air. Unveil puts it, 

pa?.'l”,S,;:>-;:d “iChm’alr'-li ”""'7 

.eulplor. •!» >"*t 

S”a.”a'S.'”“>' Vh^gi'e^ 


So too, the period of political disintegration in 
tlio iCtli century was also n period of artistic tf- 
goiirnnd ni-cliitcctiii'nl hrilliance. Starting from the 
reign of Firoz the niiihlor in flic f4t)i century 
who suc«>efl(.<l tho Hfiid Pliilosopher on the tlirone 
of Delhi, wo como across rjuito a host of royal 
biiihlcrH in vnrimis paitsof Indu in tho 15th 
century, Tlio Sliarqi dyrutstyof Jnunpur 1ms left 
A series of mosqnos, imrdly aiirjxLssed for m-agnifi- 
cence, nnd certainly nnstirp.m.spd for individmlity 
of trc.itment. The richer and more varied stylei* 
of Mftinn, and the picturesque edifices of Bengal 
also belong to the same jiciiod. Tho ojicning of 
the ICth century secs tho country south of the 
Xnimaila envoi ed with jinl.iees nnd tombs, of 
which tho Bijapiir stylo stamls uncqimllcd for 
grandeur of conception nnd boldness in construc- 
tion. Thus the Jlngliil buildings, those Mrenms 
in marble' pliniied by giants nnd finished by 
jewellers, represent but the final stage in the 
development of Indo S.iracenic Art. The caascs 
that give birth to such a universal Art-movement 
must bo sought partly in the spiritual nnd moral 
forces of reviving Hinduism, in tho wwlth of 
India and her abundance of building material, in 
the existence of separate castes of artisans nnd 
aitists w-|ion]na}s clung tenaciously to their nn* 
ce>tn.l profession, and in tho political strength, 
loiigiousical, and love of decoration and di<2ilay 
of the Miiviulmin rulers. 

Tho Mongol mco is remarkable in history for 
Its n>sibotic eenso and tomb building propensities 
and tho Mugh.al nilera in India were no exception 
1M this rule. The name of Shah Jehnn has gone 
forth in history ns tho P.vlace-huilder among prin- 
^ ; lie should lather bo styled the Prince among 
Palace-builders. Babar, the founder of the dy- 
nasty was certainly a great builder. Ho tells us 
in his ‘Memoirs’ that li^ emplovcd 1491 stone-cut- 
ters evety day,— as many as C80 on his paheo at 
Agra alone. But his magnificent Bnoli at A^gri 
lias ^shared tho fate of las other works. Iliima- 
yun 8 name is connected with many buildings at 
Agra and nt Delhi. Ferishta mentions .among 
tten, » pilicf of „v„ „ „„.,„coii 

the Jumna. It is unfortunato th.at none of these 
buildings has yet been discovered and identilieil. 

‘ ’'Brly on a hrgo scale 

the Mon^l pnnciplo of assimilating the artbtic 
CTiltureof tho subjiTt races. Inthi.sasin other 
jlepirtmo.ll, hi, Afglmn pre,1e™,,ort ImJ ,1,0.™ 

«n.l ortillijTO t„m tho „„i, ,„rtmon, 

Iinil rrom the .lemolmhril (emplc, eml eilUlrt, the 
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mitprUU for their mo‘?(]ues find tombs. The 
MwNSftlmrin motiques di'closo the succcssfnl combi- 
n-ition of tlio S.inicen jirrJi nn.l cniwla with the 
Hindu hori/.ontH construction nnd geometrical 
tind Uoral orn-imont. It was no wonder tfmt the 
Jluglial rulers lulopted the same policy, for the 
Mongol r\ce livs nlw.ijs boon remaiknUe in his- 
tory for the Art trnditioTiSoi the i»jj- 
<pure<l countries. Tlio lijstory of the Mongol 
contiucst in China, Persua and Indii illnstnites 
the general princijile. But tho combination of 
the Saracenic and the Indian Aitprodncetl the 
most wonderful eiTfCt. 

All the greftt monarnentt o( Siracenia Art in India 
larpue those of Arefaiv, Egypt, Turhey end Spein to the 
exiut meeiure fay which they were indebted to Hindu 
creltsmcnehip and (oepired by Hindu idealiem The 
mon'juee oi Cairo and Conatantmopla teern almoet inaig- 
DiH.uetindesign and feeble in eonitruction conpam 
wi.h those of Qijapur, Delhi, Fathpur-Sikri, and Afanoa* 
dabad. The pilnted ttucco am] geometric ingenuity of 
the Alhambra are cold aod moooto.iout beaide the cof>> 
aummaU craft and Imagiuatioa of the MaghtI peUeea io 
lodlv 

AkbarN liWl in Art was a product of the times 
in which ho lired. The tomb of Ilumaytm, plan* 
ned in his own iife-ftme, is maikcd by poverty of 
design as contnisted nitli tho picturesqueness of 
tho buildings of Akbar. In this ns in mostotlier 
respoets AkUtr the son of Uumnyun was the poli- 
tical heir of Slier Shih the Afghan. Tlie kings 
of Oiijemt in tho 15th century had borroired 
largely fiom the arcldteeturo of tho Hindna and 
tho Jains, and tho richness of their ntylo Uns in 
proportion to tho Hindu derails they introthieeU. 
It is jHisstlde that Slier Sh.ih hid learnt his lesson 
from tiiijemt ; uc find tho uso of tho Hindu 
bracket a cliarncteristic feature of tho deromtlon 
ii) Ills mosque of Piiwna Kill at PpJbi, The 
bracket w.a.s extensively uscl by Akbar in his 
buildings of FuthpuisSikri nml Agm. Afclwr’s 
Ucsl Pul.ico in tho Agra Fort marks the new style 
empIoyHl by him : iriudii Omamentaliou and 
IiorUontal style of construction supersmlo tho 
Sai-ncen archi-s. Hut Ferguvon claims nnitue 
effects for Aklnvr’a artistic genius. Tlio contempo- 
rary tomb of Muli.immad (.liaus of Gwalior re- 
veals ronsideisiblc improreincnt in t«mb-l»«ild»i)g 
after Slier f'hali, and Pergusson ascribes this ‘to 
the invigopiting touch of Akhir’a genius.’ Tho 
disease of admimtion could go no further. Th.at 
view is certiinly un-ound which would reganl the 
Kino Art-s a.s bursting into bloom at the magic 
touch of a magnetic personality. Hut Fergusson’s 
stotement is aUo historically wrong. For Maham- 
mad Ghaus dcjiartcd this world and his mortal 


renuiins wero interred in 1502, just six yenrs 
after Akhir’s accession to the throne. , That 
Akb-ir hnd no artistic taste or genius in this pe- 
riod is sufficiently clear from Iijn vnnd.ilisni wliich 
i-aredthfl fine monuments of Chitom to tho 
ground. The truth .seems to ns to lio just the 
other way. The times abonndeii in artists and 
pirions of art and the artistic vigour of the 
jieriod was evident throughout India. Akhar’s 
open mind and selective genius adopted w'h.afc was 
best in the Fine ArU of his time. A nice blend- 
ing of the building styles and decorative modes of 
tho various sections of Ins friends and subjects 
was tho Artistic counterpart of his eclectic policy 
in the nuitter of I'eligion. 

Akbar’s palace at Fathpnr-Sikri has been elabo- 
r.itely described by E. W. Smith in his admirable 
survey and splendidly illustniterl by pliotograplis 
and architectural drawings. The original part, of 
the building WAS poor in design and Jacking in 
ornamentation. But tho courts and parilions 
subsequently added w-ere elaborately carved and 
richly ornamented. The Di'van-i-Khos is probably 
tint part of tho building which served as the fa- 
mous Hall of Audience where men of all religions 
held their dUputations Wore the Emperor. Its 
central piBir isa piece of intricate stone-cutting, 
the outline being Hindu, aud the torring Sara- 
cenic. The c,apitaf, wLicIi las a fringe of numer- 
ous b^lcket^, supported Akbar’s throne, and 
small galleries led from this to the comers of tho 
hall, wild 0 the people 8.it. For we le.ini fiom 
Ikvilaimi that nobles weio seated on the eastern 
si<J« of llto hall, the Sayyftls on the west the 
Ulamaon tho south, and tho Shaikhs on tho 
north. Some are of opinion th.at in this hall 
AkUir conducted the business of the stats with 
hia four ministers who snt in the corner rooms so 
that the Emperor might take their advice dm’ine 
an audienco accorded to the nppUc.ant on the floor 
IlLlit wm hard to tell who these ministers were 
or what was the work they did. 

To the north oi the mein building is the p,, 
ehm. court where, It i, n,ij, Akhst plujeti the 
l!..J.eot Chauh,.nw,th lM„g pieecs_‘tho slnte! 

-te i. 


^ Latrines and recreation ""grounds K«t 

we come to the Astrologer’s Seat v ^ 

one of the ci^ wi h ;S Ak^^^ 
”l*oricd to have held Akbar js 

rfudy ofthe occult scienceAnd Trt?' 
IwnWuletterofthe Jesuit 
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•who wrote in 159f), tint Akbii- followeO Him sect 
of the Veitefiw who live together like monks into 
one bo<l}’jmd ‘ent nothing thnt has linil life.’ 
Appropratoljcnongh, the building is in the Jaina 
stvlo of ai-chitectlire, for the A’o'^s who taught 
Akbnr were mostly Verteas or J.nins. 

Far the i ichest of Akbar’s buildings and tho 
most beautiful and eharactenstie, are the pabees 
of his f.uDuiite queens. Jliriam’s Kothi was 
originally knowm ns Somhrn Jfnkan (‘ Ooltlen 
House’) from the profuse gilding svhich embellish- 
ed the ^yalls. Some suppose JliiLainto h.saol)eon 
a Christian uife of Akbai’s. Tliere is hardly any 
doubt th.at Clnistian influences .are visible in the 

architecture of F.ithpin-Sikri. It is enough to 
mention the Annunciation and Fall delineated at 
F.ithpur Sikri, the image of the M.idonnaatid the 
figure of St. Igiuatiiis at Sikandra, the m.irble 
statue of the Virgin, now ui the poi tiro of the 

Agra lUnk, and the pictuies at Lihore of Christ 
and tho ^ ngin, tho Flocxl and tho Ib)it5sm in Jor- 
,2^;. QM>terlv Amew, 

{Ptmmisefnces of 
Agnt, 189.1) nmintain that Slirnm «as a Chris- 
tian wife of Akbar’s, and that her sister Juliana 
was a doctor m his Zenana Tlie ai-chitecture of 
-Miriam Kothi does not seem to snpiiott this 
Mew. It is tine tint the numerous or re- 
servoiis nith fiiahts of stops below the ground, 
found neiirMinamV palace, and the Kpecnal a.- 
mngements apparently made to cool her residence 
dm-mg the summer months, would suggest tint 
the lad V hailed from some cold <lime or eoimtiy 
in the Vest. Hut the frescoes in the Kothi re- 
present the monta m tho‘Sh.ah Namah- of Fir- 
dausi, and the garden is stone paiwl tin rnighout. 
suggesting that the fair occupant was w.alking 
Mth her feet hire The Jesuit roco.ds make no 
mention of Akhar’s Christian wife or her swte, 

and tho er a,lo,xtia ga.n.s strength 

from the evidence of ai-clmilogy. ^ 

IVitlii,. Hip Ze,,,,,, qinrlti? »p „hn, 

rn,.ul .il)- niltal Ilnfer. Duiplitep'. JIM,,]. |,„t 
ItaW.Il.nglitpr,. m™tio,.P,l „„wl,P,.. 

m a wiies, and it seems certain tlwt the 
budding was occup.cl by lumself. Itabal 

‘•tu.lio.l the cm- 

ix>ror« humour and dis,«sition and w.is aflowed 
nearer the I re-ence than any other friend w 
\U«W his Miggestion that 

AU«1 wore the front.al mark on his fowhead and 
Ihroad n ‘i'-S Kmhmanical 

1 . l..n)— .about the time when AkUir’s reli- 


gioHS innovations heg.m to appear, ■ It bhows an 
ingenions rombimation of tho Hindu hracket and 
tho Miissiilni.in arch. The name, eerfiiinly of a 
Hindu mason, is carved on tho pillars in Hindi 
chni-actcrs. The remaik.ablo i-esemblaiice of some 
of the ornamentation to Chinese and Japanese 
work shows that Hindu ma-sons n.ssiniil.ited 
foreign iiiodc.s w ithout giving up their own ideals. 

The Tiiikish Sultana’s IIoit«o is popularly mis- 
called Jodh Jkai’s P.ilace, and i.s tho most commo- 
dious of all thestiuctiu'cs. It belonged to Akbar’a 
first wife Sultana Ruqayynh Begum, a daughter 
of his uncle Hindal. It was fiujqiosed to be the 
pil.ice of Jodh Ikii, tlie d.iughter of Ud.aj’a Sinha 
of Jodhpur and wife of Jch.angir, piohably because 
of its Hindu architecture. After the uniiensal 
custom of Zenana buildings, there arc no ivimlows 
ordoore in tho outer wnlls on the exterior ride. 
But the interior ride is broken up into deep reces- 
bOs fornichitectuml eflcct, I'he building shows 
the infinenco of Persiinand perhaps of Euroiwin 
styles. The walls are panelled after the Eli*a- 
bc*than fn.-hion, and it is possible tliat some of 
Akbai’s Europe.an gunneis had some artistic taste 
and acquaintance with that style. The enainelle<l 
tiling was probably borrowed from Persia whei* 
the use of blue tiles was in vogue. The pillars are 
ehboi-atcly caned with geometrical pitterns and 
florol devices. The panhon is indeed a * sujierb 
jewel ca'ket,’ ui which haidly a squaro inch of 
masonryis leftunc.ined. On this and the two 
othei pavilious noted above, Forgmson remarks as 
follows- ‘It is im]> 0 R.sible to conceiae an} thing so 
picturebqwo in outline, or any Imilding carvtsl and 
oinamented to such an extent without tlie smull- 
est .appro.«oh to being ovenlone or in bad t.asto.' 

A curious piece of work is the P.incb Mahal, 
a fiae-storoyed building, the upjier storey in each 
&ase having fewer chambers th.an the lower one. 

It resembles in design the Buddhist aih.am (mo- 
n^tcry), .and was perli.aps used for a diversion. 

the uppermost storey couhl Ixj obtaine>l 
the cool caening btvero and a good view. The 
other tcriaces, ojien on alt sides, were pleasant 
placp of retivat at all times. Many of the pillars 
of tlie Mahal are similar in outline, but no two 
aiowmilar Indesign, showing the variety and skid 
witli which Indian workmen can treat siniU.vr out- 
lines. Jvomchitcetui'al interest attichcs to tho 
houses of Shaikh Paizi and Abul F.iri or to the 
gtris ^hool, a low unpretentious building consist- 
ing of tworoomsnndaaemndah, on tho K. V’. 

wgle of tho Khas. M^iy of the Mughal 
Piincpsses wero highly educated, mid vO 
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luvo from o,m of ttam, tho . .tagl-to 
of Emperor 11 rW, intoreetmg men,o..-e of l.m 

‘■'“Tto gw'ot Fothpur-Sitrl U He ■”»“‘1'"H »™ 
nf the Whest in nil In.lia. It measuroe 258 
by 66 aiol i« crowncl by llirce ilomee. Ite conrt- 
Srf e 359 ft. 10 in. by 438 9 “i”* 

the tombe of Sboikb Selim ClnebU and of 
gnmdeoo, Warn. To tl.o former o\kl«r owed 
Ine eldeet eon, and nilb hie tomdy, euo.ding to 
Iled-mni, AHmr wee on terms of int.imous inti- 
macy • ills tomb is Mboily in white nmiblc. end 
Xero is a llindn feeling ebonl it It i-onteins 
some of the Enest specimens of perforated marble 
work and geometrical patterns of the most esqni- 
sito desimi. The design of some of the braeket-s 
is so olsbotatc as to appe.ir almost fanWetic. 
The moegne w, is designed to resemble the holy 
phee in Mecca, and its magnificent 
nobler appearance than “"y 
whole svotC Heicweliaso the solution of the 
great architecUind pioblem of all eoaiitnes-tbat 
if getting over the inconvemence of giving to a 
huge building a gateway piopoitional to its site. 
The Saracenic architects pUced their jmrtals at 
the back of a semi-dome, and its dimensions 
become tbo-o of tlic portal, irrespcctiie of tho si/e 
of tho openingx provhlcd at the ha'O. 

Tl,e mkee ut Agin best illustnttcs the contrast 
between the bulhUng style of Akbpr and tlut of 
hU Bucces-»0r8. The red stone rahico of AkKir 
with its rich sculiiture and square Hindu con- 
8tr«« tion. stands in marke.l contnist to the white 
marble Court of Shah Jahans harem, ’If 

feehle prettincss and recuhar elegance Thou,,h 
the snVstructures of Akbar’s palace are of red 
Bfindstone, its corridors, clnmliers and p-vvilions 
are mostly of white maible, wrought with mosaics 

• and earnings of exquisite ornament TJie paw- 

lions are inl.aid with rich patterns and toppe.1 with 
gulden domes. Akbar’s buildings at Inhere are 
also of profusely sculptured red ^andstone _^d 
are distinguished by features of Hindu architec- 
ture-such as bnickets with figures of elephants 
and lions, and friere, of peacc^ks. The mwt 
beautiful of his buildings at AlkhaW is the 
Chalis Situn or parilon of forty pilkrs, m fine 
in style and rich in ornament as any m Intlia. 

The meet cbimctcri-tic of Akbor. bn.ld.n^ m 
flif. tomb which he commenced to erect for him- 
ae f^t Sikandm. ft is in the style of a Buddhist 
ci/mrn but the number and proportion of the 
torevs is the s-ame n> at Mamallapiir.im. And 
, the pavilions that adorn the upiier etoreys of 


AkWs tomb nppo.tr distinct reminiscences of tho 
cells th.it filunil on tho edge of each phtforra of 
tlie rock-cut temple.’ Amongst the 1 owers and 
plants portrayed here mo tho lily, the nlmond, and 
dio dhfliia : while among the llora! paintings of 
tho paLice at Silcii wo recogniso tho peony, 
poppy, tulip, rose and almond. 

The inscriptions on tho tomb m-o intei e.stmg. 
Tliey recount Akim's noblo qualities, and weio . 
put in by Jahangir, when the tomb wu.s com- 
plete*! It is noteworthy that there is no 
mention anywhere of Akbai’s return to Isl.inrm 
tho last *Lays of his life. Such a tradition was 
periuips set up by one of the Jesuit mission.mes 
at the Court of Akbar. Father Botelho reported 
fiom (loain 1607 that ‘at the hst (Aklwr) *lied 
ns he iviu, born, a Muhammadan. &ir T. Koo 
caught up the tradition. Ho >yTOto in lOlC that 
Akbai’s defection from Islam did not go f.ir, that 
a certain outward reverence for tho religion clc- 
tainc*! him, and that he died in the formal 
pro^c^xion of his sect. It is difficult to believe 
this, however, as an accurate statement at the 
exact position. Jiilwngir', at least in tlie beginning 
of his reign, was a pious Muhammadan, and ho 
tells us in his ‘ Memoirs ’ tlut one of tho chief 
reasons for his murder of Abul Fnsl was tliat 
the Hlter h.ad instigated Akbnr’s ‘ religious aber- 
rations.’ Since Jahangir did not appiovo of 
Akbar’s religioux innovations, it is almost certain 
tint he would have mentioned Akbar’s return to 
tho F.iith if it had been a leal fact. 

To come to the economic mid nitiatic aspects of 
the arcliitcctiuo. It is cle.ar that huge bums mu-st 
have liccu employed in these structures. Local 
tradition has it that building mateil.ils w ere brought 
from far and near. Red sandstone was brouglitover 
fiom Blwrtpur, colouied marble from Jaijuir and 
Ajmer, and nummulitic lime-stone from Jessal- 
jnir. The earth for the grepe-garden (Anguri 
lUiag) of Agra w.is brought from Kashmir, But 
it was not only materials but aitisans that were 
impoited from various places. Cost must have 
been no consideration to an Fmpeior who com- 
manded unlimited resources and was endowed 


landed unlimited resources and was endowed 
with a highly developed esthetic sense. Skilled 
labour too seems to have been rather cheap in 
those days, the w-agcs of a stone-m.ison beine 
acreiding to Abul Fazl, 5 or 6 dams a d.iy of 
teickUyc 3 or 3J ot ™vj ets 2 J.rmI, ot 

mrpenters - to 7 lUms nod of lime-wakers 5 to 7 
iSX" i'ni.cone iiipeo). Loltico ond 

mcker-oork, glas,.c„tti„- nnd tilemnkine ,vc,e 
paid for by pieco-ivort. Moteti.ils too ivere h.id 
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cheaply — red sandstone costing 3 d.uns|Hjr tnattnd, 
bricks 10 to 30 d.ims per tlious,ind, nud glass 28 
dams per seer. 

Materials abundant, labour far fi-om dear, and 
the resources of the builder infinite, there %vnn 
every facility for noble building in India. • The 
consequence was that luxurious arnaincntnUon 
and exquisite finish of style which is always 
associated with the Orient. There was an in- 
finite variety of colouring ein[iloycd, but tlio 
colours used nicely fitted one another anil formeil 
a harmonious uliolc. Foieign styles were freely 
introduced without imp, wing the spint and 
cluaracter of the Indian, in nothing was tlie 
skill of the architect so much displayed as in tlio 
successful combination of Mussalman arcli with 
the Hindu arcliitr.ave construction, ornamental 
picturesqueness and elaboration of detail. And 
the architects of Akbxr were by no means wn- 
awara of the exquirite stj le nud finish of their 
performance. Among their insenptions m Per- 
sian couplets aro the following • • Rizwan (the 
Janitor of Paradise) may make the floor of tins 
dwelling his looking glass ’ ‘ The dust of its 
threshold may become the Surma of the black eyed 
Hoiiri,' 

It is e.isy to see how Akb.ir's Art be «rs the 
impress of tho feelings and fashions of the ago— an 
ago of luxurious leisure, an atmosphere of iin- 
rehtrnined sensuality. We have shown how m its 
details also the Art of the age reflects the general 
conditions of the time*. Akliai’s eclecticism in 
religion is illustnted by the borrowings from 

sanousrehgious stylos— Hindu, Jam, llnddlust 

and Chnstvan. IIi^ lovo of sainety and deli''ht in 
things new are eridont in the ' wbembUnce of 
pirts of his work to the Eliz.ibethan, Persian 
Chinevo and J.ip.anese styles. Aklnr’s inventive-’ 
nc^s IS seen in his introilnctioii ot s-anons colour- 
cd stom-s encrusted in m.arblc, in the pheo of 
coloured files. We c.in see an 

. ‘•Ill see an iiiiistintion esen 

ot n.,„l„ i„ II,., iti 

mll-kno>v„t,.ctll,,tthol„,li,„ Wile,.; 

to tills ,ly thst tlio Goils c-innot boor tlio .to],t 

rfaco,»,,so„„n,ml,l,„. 

^,0 Ottlst I,-„cs oil fi„i.|,i 

tood, lost sonio s„l cnkimty sboi.l.l l,oWl i,, " 
or the inlnbitant of the buildiu". TJiis is tlm 
reason why n portion of tho bwder is left un- 
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t ill! fcienco of Ilas.a-Vi'dya or Alchemy In our 
liitro-chcintcal philosophy is closely allied 
to the art of Ph.annacy. Por more tlian 
twelve centuries HtirojKJ iind Western Aaia liad 
been set crazy after the Eldorado jiromii-ed by 
alchemy and in spite of the dru.stic en-actments 
passed in Europe by the Roman Church ngain4 
witchcraft, magic and alchemy, audacious iinjwstors 
were never wanting to swindle the jwor victims by 
their frauds into utter penury and ruin. Tens 
of thousands of people could be found who had 
forsaken their homes in search of the mystic Azoth 
avhich was to shower blessings of joy upon tliem 
and convert their Juimble hut* into princely pala- 
ces The mani.v might appropriately be compared 
witli the feverish passion for the ruinous betting 
that was recently carried on during the racing 
se.ison at tho Book-maker's ring. In the atisence 
of honest experts and adepts the few who could 
pounco upon scraps of writings pmporting to gi'0 
nil inkling into the mysterious pi-ocess fancied 
themselves to be in po'session of a profound secret 
with the result that tho subject assumed a charac- 
ter too abstruse and enigmatic to be seriously 
Miev^ m by enlightened and senrible scientists. 
Tlie object of alchemy being .such as re.idily to 
evite the cupidity of m.in there c.m be no doubt 
tint whitover grain of tiuth it had ever diNCOier- 
ed niust have been buried deep among the di-- 
gi.ireful fiaucls and dis-cieditible trickeries wliirli 
it liinf occasioned. Wlien at Ia,-.t in the 

middle of the 17th century tlie dawn of inoilern 
exjicrimenta! science bi okn forth, the extraordinary 
pretcnrioiia of Aiubiin and Euro|>ean alchemy 
la*g.m to be put to a severe tost. As science and 
general eilncalion advanced tliese inctensions fir-t 
rame to I k> questioned, then they w cro pxnose.1 and, 
fiiully w completely exploded tint no scientific 
man of the 18tb .ami IStli centuries could Iiclicvo 
or bo brought tobelieiein wb,,t was genendlv 
re^rde.1 ns .an nbsnnl ami misd.ievons mytli. 
liic Lvngu.ige of the alcheiuistiod wiitingsof 


.1 , ^ . SI- — •“'■IH.-IIIIMICJII WIIllllK’S'' 

le .uliq.ts 18 Itself responsible for themons- 
it had ghen cmienev to and fi'r 


trolls liehefs 

the ilKastious result's it had wrought, for 
whatever the success, if were 

Bblo to achieve, w hatoi er the secrets of Nature they 
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hti'l Kucceedetl in penetrating, they thonglit fit to 
concesil their proces&e^ from the prof.ine and their 
works aro therefore full of practiwdly in*-olable 
enigm.is aoil oWure symbolism. Their recipe-s 
are too vogue and confused to be of any value and 
without a ppeeiil guul.incc or some happy rhtnee 
the uninitiated inquiier Ls always ndtift for e\er 
on ft chaotic se.i of symbols. Tims it is th.xt thou- 
sands of un.»sisted iiivestigitors huTJ 
sijion ten tbou'isnd substances but li.ise never even 
remotely ftp[)roiicbed the manuf.ictm-o of the 
auriferous agent or the jtrinut tnalgria .as it is called. 
\t la.st exhausted by j>erjietuAl und signal failures 
the moleni Fcientist lias utterly i'epu<li.atcd the 
fkjsxibility of the tri.-.mul.ttion of metsls On the 
other hand on pcrus:il of the tre.»t»'ex of the 
celebrated adopts of Aai.v and Europe, one is fts- 
toniNhed at their high moi.il ntAndar»l, their pious 
contempt for worldly honors, their stem integrity 
Riid lofty spiiitud jmri>o^e, and would wonder if 
Riifh higli-niinded {lersoiH diil delilvMtely lod 
the people astniv. Agiin the adopts tUem«cUes 
hive fia'quently ftsvertfsl tiat the po^-ssion of 
the auriferous agent is the nninhihition of c«>vet* 
ousnesft and of oveiy illu.it desire. Hence it is 
opined hy untiio occultists tlwit the object of tnio 
alchemy Wiw never in.iUuid gold hut the epmtuil 
cxalLilion of man ; or in other wonU the consei- 
oils union of the intellectuil >oul nith (he lAuty 
end its " \nrti(ipation in the life of (Soil " Mr. 
Hitchcock, an Ameman NpirittiHlist, is one of the 
ohh’st PXfsmenU of this mde of interpretation. 
He wnuhl expUin every alchemistienl tenn and 
priM ess ilk a jwychic reusi'. To him and In's follow-i-rs 
alcheiiiy is nothing tnit a theory propounding 
the dot trine nf the Kpirituil ptuhetion of man. 
Mr. HiUhcoi k huscs Jus traiiscenderihil inteq«n t«- 
tion Uj-on the f,« t tlvat the adepts are tni.kiiimous in 
iiirulniting Ujviu nlUtudrnts of nlchciny t1»c netvs- 
aityofcertnhj iliseiplimiryMen'isrs of anioraJ nnd 
spiritiikl kind. 'Hi* rations of I>'K«|«gnet make 
the foliinving npisal; “ Ivct him ih it is dcsimus 
of ftfspiiring this knowhslffo <h>.ir his mind from 
all evil emotions ; lot him b>' Impient nt |>rn}ciN 
and l«'clirtrit.«hl<* nu'l hare ht{Ii» fo do withthn 
world.” ihksi! Valentin rispiircs prayers to Oo<l 
with Ik sinevra hemt piuc from all andiition, 
hyiRwrisy, arrogiuiec. oppj-cssi.in ,iji 4 other simihir 
avals, all of w hich must lie crailii-itcvl from tlio 
heirt. “ l^s'k first (fio Kingihun of (•oI,”mts he 
“ and nil other fhinjrs sluvll ls> n>hhsl imto ynii.” 
iMfiiraln, the .\n>hiin adept, dfsd ires; •• Ho who 
BCt-s hastily is liable to hnsfy rejierjtanee." From 
paisnges such as thc‘e the tran-scendcnlal inter- 


preters liave argued that the real goal of nlchemy 
wa-s payihiciil, that its piocess was simply spiritual 
and th.afc the allegorie.il form of wilting w.is 
indispensable in the days of the Inquisition and 
the st.iko. 

It must he pointed out, however, that these 
interpreters luive been entirely c.irrieil away in 
their teal and predilection for occultism. None 
of the above cited passages or far the matter of 
that any other similar passages are at all incon- 
sistent with the object of alchemy being the 
Dwnufocture of mateii.il gold ; and not only this 
but tlmt other passage.s from the same writers 
might be quoted which would unraistakab’y go to 
prove th.it the true object of alclieiny had been 
gold pvue and simple. D'Espvgnet remarka : “ A 
loan pure of heart and mightily devoted to God 
may even tJioiigh ignorant of chemistry enter 
with confidence the high-way of Nature.” 
Akiipini says “ God Ivyeth open J.is tmsures of 
wealth which is lockcil up in the abyss of Natnro 
tothosowho devotedly wmship Him.” Sendivo- 
gins asserts : “ To philosophers Goti revealed that 
a oomjkosiiion of incorrujitihlo element? vvn^i in 
gold only, and neither in iinitnals nor in 

vcgi-ublra.” So iiho ll.isil observes Every 
thing may Isi made to give for the good 
or evil, venom or imdieinc latent in it.” These 
piss-igcs cirarly indiciite that something mate- 
iial or objective was meant and that some- 
Hung could not be anything else bnt gold 

All alchemisticol operations directly be-uine on 
tw mannheturo ot goU or ita rtimorjial at„t 
tiu. Mm arc in hooeless 

oWurit.v. lli.l it Y/iJ] b,. inteieatiirg to ree if we 

blmcfsns well nu .liiv ®rtam stnking resem- 
iawlioU, Ward t„"ul"’toUlT'l'i‘'r''''Ii'”?' 
VWn the iedian oompTOon 

ootWintemgi,,,, .ilSout 'T™ 

of the common fundament? ' ^"^I’retension 
which liingeH the whole .ut 'ipon 

The I«sbJ piininple of f'^'*‘’'orhy. 

and Eurojssin or Arabian Indian 

of the “ Identity ’’ of f-nm ' “^‘’'imption 

aJI Hhali>.ve, for 
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pcrfcclion. Tlicy niiplicl tlifir tli' ory fust to tlio 
ilcv<'lopnw»t o( i»vVi\l-, thvn to \wifwlmp tlwj 
mcliciiiil iii ilnifii lunl fiinlly to 

ing tl\o psycliic hi<U‘ in iiuiu. Tlify iui'tglnfHl with 
a hiiow of witlial, tliiit tin' »’lcn»’i>t'< wliidi 

cuter into thn comiiositinii of iiict.iUwnH tin* wirio 
for all of thein, the ilistiiiction hetwccn oito kiinl 
of metal anil iinntlior hciti'; rolely »ltm to n illirer- 
ciico in pioportion ami jnirity of tho clomcnts of 
which tivoy are coinjio'^eil. Tiu'y further tliouglit 
that the ohjcct of Natiiio wiH iiiMiriahly U>|>rOfIu(o 
gohl, mill tlio foniiatian of the hiser was 

an accident or the rc-suH of unfavourahU* cminm- 
ment. By an iimlogoui i-cavining they laid lh.it 
hy the Mine pi-ocCfs by which tho mid iin- 

piirometik eoiihl ho tninuniitod into Kohl, they 
^hu\ilAbc«.hVitcYTeY«ce. uuvmm'^vI wv^lkww — the 
Panace.i or tho A'Uxtr of hft c.il<'u*.itcil to confer 
on man peifoct and \iov\Kjtiial health So fxiv the 
Indian and Amhinn oi llun)pe.»n alchemi>th hate 
held tlio Miiio view, but now comee a di\iT{ccm<* 
in opinions, whicli in tho Iijilit of n-cent iCM-aicIa— 
bids fair to ho of a fai-icacliin;,' chainctci. The 
theory of Arahutn nlchcniy nlUiiO' tint nothin;; 
but the tnet^lline will dwell witii invt.d!i, and 
down that tranamutntion c.in ho eth-cte*! of <ill 
mttala tcilh one and the eame coinjicsUiim \ationxly 
avlled the “ Sun wnd Moon,” the “ philo<«>pherV 
btone,” the “crystal fountnin,'’ and -o on. In 
their opinion thoso who would eiidc-avoin to prt>* 
p.ire tho secret "stone,” should not hojio to pre- 
pare it from a “ strange m.iteiul subject." Tlie 
author of tho J/mrote 0 / -1/cA<mj/ is.i)s “gold 
is the subject of our art alone simc by it we sock 
gold." It is obi'iou-', therefore, tint the Ambi.in 
and Europc-ui alchemists in'cparc*! the 
DUiterirtby bwlijecUng gold to tv procct-s presninatdy 
chemical for bringing it to what they called 
“ putref.iction.” 

Accoi-diiig to George Starky “ Gold needs to be 
unlooKCiieil, and to be tempered with its own 
humidity, when by a retrograde motion, it tends 
to rebolulion.” Tiiis appears to be wliat tlie 
AiTibi-ui alchemists c.illed “Living Mewory," Init 
from the mn-ss of numeious contradictory dcscrip- 
tious only tv general ivle.v of that ihemical j>rep.vtft- 
tion can he githeied. The pi-ima maferut is the 
combination of tlio male and fenialo seetls which 
beget gold and silver. Co'moiiolitc assures Us 
that the “ stone ” is “ a iiatur.d eoiniHiund of 
certain substances /iwi 07ie root and of one lifld 
forming together one whole complete homogeneity- 
According to Ihvro 'Urbiger, it ia only jv “ sapoor 
impirgrutod with luetallic seed,” and Philalethes 


deehii-s that it is “a siilmtanw nf a rnef.illic 
i-jHvw's, uiid its visihlo form is mM to I"* very *Iirty, 
Imt ita componejils to Ik* a most juiro and 
triidfi Meiciiry and a «liy inc-uieniUi Hulph'ir 
lands it niul n 'tmiiis lluxation. It is not nmllc- 
nhle althongli inetnllic, ami its colour is Kihh* m'tli 
vt-im* of glitli'jing arpi'iit," and all pliilosojiherx 
litVM insiKteil on its tlimicter of Iwing jwisonoii* 
Tliis i-rnd** isimjKimif! of tli<* juiinonlml material 
wiiK then Mihjeelisl to (sihination and kis other 
fill tlier jiroci's'i*M, and wlieii thcsi- w ert* hHm*ssfMlly 
lucomplisheil the iiiyKtic xtonc leul jsis’^'d through 
tiitvo disliiiet xtiiges th.it went marked and Hgm- 
fil'd liy iliircii'iit colouiK, fis., hl.ick, wliitonnd 
red n— jsftjvely ; nmi wlien this last rcl comiiound 
was projected on ineretiry fh.nt inefiil could I'O 
nlvwdvitcly traiwunutisl inUi pure gold. Hucli is 
thobiinplo hut geneml ilesi-iiption that isin with 
dilliculty lie gleaned from tho enigmatic and olw* 
eim' vviltings of mo»t of t)ii‘ adepts, and itsMlient 
pointM nivy. Uicri'roit*, Ik* thus hiinim.irised i— 

(1) All iindoN weis' liellevisl to lie coi;ijK>stsl of 
the Niniu flemeiiU ns gold. 

(2) Tniiisnuitaf ion of any nu’bil could only I'® 
i'llisted througli the philosojdicr'K stone. 

(:i) The comjMUicnts of the stone were gold only 
or mcivury and Biilpluir in every evaso witliout 
exception. 

(4) Tho prejxinition of the Mone was carried 
out in n j>arlK'uUr vessel and in no other. 

(.'») And listly the “ Rtoiio ” retained its jnehal- 
lu chamctci ihixiiighout all the shigcs of its puri- 
iicntion. 

JXDIAX ALCHEMY. 

In India yngiij’un.i is reganlcd ns the o-irliVt 
historio jiersonage whose treatises on Alchemy ore 
still extiint. B'lt more celobi-nteil th.an A'ngarjima 
w.as the Ihvimgi nlcliemist Gorakslm or Gomkh 
Jvath, tlio disciple of the founder of the Kath 
Feet. It was owing to tho wandering Sidhus of 
this Nath sect, that the process of both alchemi- 
cd transuiut-ation and nie<licincs, cnnie to ho 
extensively studied and ciiUiv.ated. Gomkh Nath 
IS the author of the Garalsha-Kitnai/agar and of 
numerous nphoristiaal couplets or DoLns that 
formed the fiixating nlcliemiciil literature. Many 
of these Dohis nre handed down to ns wliich bo- 
isides being highly euigiuatical nie clothevl in a 
kinguage which is a inixtiii-o nf sevend dialects of 
Hindi. Although thcro cun he no ginr.vnh'C 
that the couplets havo not Iwii either I^r- 
vertcil or^ tamiioieil with, there i.s no doubt 
that siifticient I'cmains of them to on.ible ns to 
fotin nn idea of the princijdes and methods of 
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Inclbn Alcliemy al^o. ImlMn Alolieninh or the 
IlomSiiMhas 01 tl.ey aio callr.l, aUo telimcal 
tlmt any l.r-ar matal-rimM 1«- lian-a>i.tr,l into 
p.l.I tail thrtr ll.a r<.int ol agraemeat U-tw*.. 
tha Indian and Arabian ayalrma en.H. Tlio 
Hasa-Fiddhas recognise no one ®gent 

in pftrticuUr ; or in other wonK there is not one 
nhilosopiier’rt stone hot severnl. 'ilte jmma 
molrrio ia torinr.l by cilcination or other pro- 
cesee^, not froni mercnrj- nnil mlphiir^ alone, 
hut aUo from Ic-id, oopiK-T or evennr^nio, and 
in almost all caSM the calcination «a^ per- 
formeil by the finh<«tanccH being first tn'atcil 
with the juices of certain herlis. No myvtic 
^psgelofapa^ticnh^kind^^as reqnnwl. and the 

most imimrtant point of all is th.it the annferom 
n"ont made according to Indian procc-s h/t no 
nitlallie <w« in its nltimate composition It njv 
pears to be a pecidnr transformation ivhicli by itf 
catalytic character w as capd.lo of prclming action 
not w holly chemiod. The writer has .ictnally wn 
witli his eyes liquid mercory having Is-eh per 
mniiently solidified in about half an hour by lU 
jictinn of the juice of a particular heib : and such 
an action can never lie enllcil chemical. Tlie dictum 
of PiimTol— that is the metal to caloimsl 
neither loees nor gains in vioiglit even after ealet. 
nation— has much credence among the Indiin 
alchemists, and although the dictum may not l>e 
altogether accunte, there is nnsoiv to believe th it 
the action of herbs induces intra-atomic cliango 
vrhich are not enlindy chemical; wink* Western- 
Asian Alchemy, call it Aiul.wn, Ilgyptmn, llnro- 
is'ivn or what yon will, was as would Iw evident 
from what has U-rn said Iwfore, eolely a cbemicnl 
piocess ineach and all cases save the very few 

exceptional cases in which it is aaid tolme1<een 

snccessfid. Moilani Chemistry has iroHsj-utably 
proved tint gold and silver are chemically efement*. 
that is to aay, there is no chemical action or a 
chemical re-agent which can n-«oUe gold into 
something which is not gold or comlane two or 
more thing* fo as to prwluce it— «uch a ilrcam is 
hopeless and fal*e. Failiiro was writ lirge upon 
the ah hemistiiwl operations of the Mhldle Ages 
Mmplv Woui'C they wen- purely chemical. Hot 
after'nll thit is eahl, it most »>o confessedtli.it 
Alchemv is a siibjcvt which should l»i re-examined 
br exivrts and if the dream g-utdily painteil by 
tiie ah bemi'ts should ever l>e realiM'tl. thecli-aiwes 
are th.it it would h' more than anything e!>e 

with the enormous l><>-ssihiHties aflorded elcc- 

tricilv and rvHo-activity. 
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in EUHAPS the most inteiesting feature of 
JIJ tlio piopag.inclum of the Simplified Spelling 
7i .Society ie. its Imperial aspect. Signifi- 
cant light is thrown on tlie problem of Eng- 
ll-.h spelling reform by the situation in South 
Africa. There in recent jeais a simplified spell- 
ing of Dutch lias been universally adopted in tho 
schools, Mr, Lub, Tcntlier of L-mgitages at 
Transvaal University College in Johannesburg, 
^iva: — “Dutch children non lurn tu reed with 
giiiit eei and i-apiditi ; but tho fasiliti ov lurning 
tu ii>eil iz not bi cni meeiu the crouning glori ov 
the nyu method. Tlmi now newier terili and 
cwicli an uit which, under tho oehl stiel, woz 
aulwrtiz long and teeiliusov aewipishnn n.iiiii]i, tlio 
art ov comjioezing and rifting a letter. A cliiold 
no longer trubli liiz hed with desieding whether a 
paiticjulir wurd ir tu be spelt with vvim a or with 
tu aV or with wun o or tu e’z ; for it iz wiin ov 
the ny ii runir. that the fui st dull icter shal he the 
end ov its non siliblandtho seeonJ the begining 
ova nyu wun. Indeed, the chield duz not eeven 
hav tu tliinc nl<oiit letolz at nul ; and hiz miend 
lieing entierli ivdeevd from tho meer mocanico ov 
sjHling, iz free tu consentriiit its ful pouer upon 
tiio ieileaz whicli he wishez tu ec.'pros. Dutch 
teecherz ar enthyuzlistic, for thnir efishciisi is 
grwitU inervost. Th.ni nr ennibld tu impart a 
much gniiter amount ov edyuciiislion for the tiem 
which wozhithcitu (Icvoeted tu the drujeri ov 
spehng u non avnilabl for teeching t},e byutiz ov 
tliiir l-ingwiy tu thair pyupliz for ilyumlnin-F 
tliMC nuendz with the het ov utlier nolej ” ** 

wl,n„ tl,» I)„M, ,cl™l, i,. South Atrio, aro 

„.oro afficioul, the Uajh,,, eel, cl, 
tl^l .leBenetulieu 1, 

marfccvlm tho tcachingof En>'!i.h Ti, c v‘ i 

tion of a national system .v '® ‘"^roduc- 
A mach „„„ aeSr '>7 -’oon.!. 

■j «.? m .hiorCBTh ^; ■“ «love„- 

^"gu-sh IS pronounced by 
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the boys and girls in the Sonth Afric-an schools. 
In the opinion of comj'etent educational oTperts 
Engli''h in Sonth Africjv is m^ii.lly degenerating 
intoan nnintelligihle lingo, and fears aroseiiously 
entert-vined that within two or three generations 
Enghsh .as it is sicken in South Africa will not 
be understood in England. In the interest of 
cle.ar English speech many of the Ei-itish Colonists 
are strongly in f.ivour of spelling reform. Alarm 
is also naturally felt at tlie pi ogress which Dutch 
is making at the expense of English. It is true 
that while men in South Africa are, as .a rule less 
or more bilingual, English is taught as a lesson in 
all Dutch schools tliough Dutch is the medium of 
tuition, and in the English schools Dutch is 
taught as a lesson, English being the methnm of 
tuition. For 'reasons that seem snfGcientlv obvi- 
ous, South Africans of Dutch dei.cent. ns \ rule 
Fpe.ak English letter than South Afric.ans of 
Ilnti'h descent speak Dutch. The struggle between 
English and Dutch in South Africa is ns to which 
shall be the predominating tongue in the liome- 
land, ns obviously both Iloer and Rriton will .at 
^ast find it advantageous to use the t'cst stnndanl 
English that they cun coiuniand in their communi- 
cations with the outside world English is the 
natural second Imguage of the floer, and feeling 
the ndrantnge of simplified siwliing in his oavJi 
jangivige he is strongly in faiour of English swi- 
ling lieing reformed on similar lines so tlut his 
elnldron m.ay lio nble to acquire English more 
easily. 

In Australia nnd in Now Ze-dand there are 
wmihr complaints nlKuit the wc.akiiess of spelJin-* 
in the schools, and alxuit the sloven nrliculation 
of Lnghsh, nnd n growing disposition is shown m 
favour of spelling ri'form a-s n step towanls 
clearer English sp'ech. A nio<lonite mrasnrp of 
spelling refoim has already secured the approval 
of some of the ciliieatinnal nutlioiifics in Austra- 
lia, and It IS exp-cted that others will follow at 
nodistint date. 

I’nhhc opinion in all parts of Caiuada, whera 
there IS suthfient h-Isure to attend to sucli 
matters ,s strongly in favour of spelling irform. 
One of the inn<t recent imlicntlons of this is tho 

f^ermntionofnnmfluenthl branch of the SimpJi- 
fiM Spllmg Society in Ontario. Out West 
where towns arc springing up ,{,1, startling rnpi- 
.lity on the rraincs the iK<ople all acton l-rind- 
l«l Sir James Donald-nn-s s(h{«. to the IhitM, 

Action and sjvll as they p^se. Xaturallv 
^y li.ve no t.me to trouble with dictionaries ^ 
gramin.ars, snd they are quite satisfieil with any 


sqielling no mutter how ugly it looks, if it hus 
the one reilecming fentnre of lieing intelligible. 
I do dot suggest tluat tli^ men in their shirt 
sleeves, who are making the Wild West arahio 
and fertile, uie necc.ss.arily the best judges of deli- 
c.itA issues in old-world culture, but I think it 
perfectly ssafo to assume that they avouM 
almost to n man supjvjit tiie Oxford nnd Camb- 
ridge dons of the SimplifiDtl Spelling Society 
in their demand tli.at English should be sjielt by 
sound and not by sight. 

Tlio be.iring of English sjwlltng reform on the 
position of India is hy fur the greater port of the 
Imperid aspects of tlie problem. IndLa is not a 
nation but a great aggregation of natives with 
hundreds of diverse languages .and religions. The 
only point that nil the races nnd religions repre- 
senteil in the hundreds of millions of onr fcllow- 
subjeeta in India have in common i« that they, 
like us. are under the lienign sway of Ills J[aje«ty 
fleorge Y. It is oln iously decirable that there 
should be some bond of niiion among these Mist 
nnd diverse i^opulations such ns miglit l>e found in 
the univerral use of English ns n second langu.ige. 
Ei'eryavhere in Indi.a where the intelligence of 
the nnthe races li;i.s been roused there is n keen nnd 
grow ing desire to learn sometluLgof Western ways 
and Western culture, nnd the natural nieilium for 
conveying s«ch knowledge is the English Unguage. 
Natives of India nre learning English in greatly in* 
cieased miinber^, but they find our system of f]iell* 
ingaserious obstacle. The educated natives of India 
are often most entluiskatic spelling leformers. 
One of them wiiting recently in a Madras 
l«i|*er says — “Perhaps the reason whv the 
average man loves the nliviinl English spelling 
IS that it costs him many tears to acquire. No 
one likes to gi\ e up n hard-earned obj>'ct, so the 
average man sticks to the nbsiml English spelling 
driven into him by raps on Ids knuckles and 
Otber paita of his bo.ly.” This gentleman, who 
lias l^uKsl on Encltsh literntui-o with nci'cptance 
in high-class schools and colleges in Indh, con- 
fesscstUftt eien now wlien WTiting English he 
has to keep the Comise Oxfnnl Dictionary at 
his elbow, and has ncc.asion to consult it fiP- 
qiiently to make sure of the fashionable siielling. 

I •\ hardly toiiclios tlie niiiin is.«iic, 

•which IS tlmt thoiiK-inds of n.alivcs of India, who 
*ro eswdingly anxious to learn English are 
detemsl from makingihenttempt by the diflicuHy 
of mastering our chaotic system of spiling, which 
Mts as an impas-siihlelvuTier to our otherwise easy 
language. 
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THE LATE MR. V. KRISHKASWAJtl IYER, 0. S. I. 


The Late Mr. V. KrIslinaswamI Iyer, C. S. 1.* 


Modern ImUa ho.? produced nuitiy menand 
women, of whom she mny he jusUy 
. proutl. Whether in the political or in 
the socLvl sphere of sction, whether in the Serviw 
of Government or in the non-officml vmlks 
of life, she has to her credit meix who have dono 
good and substantial work to advance her inte- 
rests. Among-.t these must bo countetl the lion. 

Mr. Venkataramana I'Ciishnaswnmi lyc- ^ « T 


was transferred to the Kumhakonam College, 
then shining in tho Educational firmament n 
star of the first m.ignitude, under the fostering 
care of those renowned educationists, Jtcs.srs. 
Poitcranil Gopala Uao. To the latter of these 
mast bo tniced tho love that Mr. Krishnnswami 
Iyer over boro to classical English liteiuture. 
Having matriculated in 1877, ho parsed on 
in 1878 to tho Junior F. A. Chs.s, and in tho 
aiicceoding year ho joined tho senior F A., at tho 
Presidency College, which svas then under tho 
gahUncoof that well-remcmberod worthy, Mr, 
Edmund Thompson. lie gi-adnatcd a 11. A. in 
IjOgic and Moral Philosophy in' 1882, in which 


whoso premature death will long be monrnwl. foveral prizes for proficiency in 

Whether for brilliancy of pirts or ver^tility ot gmskrit and Philosophy. A tisto for 


talents, he stooil unirpio in Southern India dui-ing 
the pa-st few years. His w.aa a life devoted, 
amidst the distractions of a busy professional 
career, to the good of the country at lirge, to 
which ha gave his wealth as abundantly as ho 
earned it. The life of such a man ought to pi-ove 
of exceptional interest to nil true «ons of India, 
at a time when solf-Mcriflco should tike a prac- 
tical turn and help the forivard march of society 
in this country. 

EARLT UFE. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer was born of orthodox 
*Bmhmin parents at Thiruvsdamnrudnr, m 
Tanjore District, in Juno 1863. ilis father, Mr. 


science made him join the Science section of tho 
H.A. classes, and this continued for some time 
until his legal studies corapclleil him to lay aside 
permanently his pursuit of knowlolgo in this 
direction. He took tho B.L. degree in 1884, 
after a course of two years, with tho Hon. Mr. 
P. S. Sivo-swami Iyer, now tho Indian member 
of tho Madras Executive Council, 

CAREER AT THE lUR. 

Mr. Krishnnswami apprenticed himself to tho 
late Mr. R. Balaji R.ao, then a loading Vakil of 
the High Court at Mn(lrn.s. He was enrolled ns 
a Vakil early in 1885, but like other great men 
bad to wait for briefs. There are grounds for 


xanjore iJiswjci,, ii» uunw. iww... — - A " “ uucis. xucivarugro 

Venkatarnmana Iyer, commenced his c.are«r «n the believing that they were so late in 


mofussil Judicial Department, in which, by dint 
of hard work, he rose to bo a District Mimsiff. 
He married twice and had in all six sons, four by 
his first wife (of whom two younger than hlr. V. 
Krishnaswami Iyer died young) and two by Im 
second. Mr. Swamin.atha Iyer, the eldest oJ the 
sons graduated in due course in Arts and Law and 
entering the Madras Judicial Service rose to be a 
Sab-Judge. Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer first l^rned 
English at thoTiruvadamarudur School, and when 
seven yaars old, hewas entered astudentatlho 
S. P. G- School, at Tanjore, then in the hcy-«Uy o» 
its fame under the Principalship of the late Dr. 
Marsh. Young Krishnaswami appears to have 
been much impressed by the ideals of Giat worthy 
South Indian educationist, and later the worthy 
and grateful pupil was chiefly instrumental in 
founding a scholarship in his name to mark his in- 
debtedness to him. Just as he wm? reaching 
tho Matriculation standird, ^tr. Knshnaswanu 

• Abrideed from a iketeb published in M^sr* G. A. 
JIftteean & Co.’s " Biographies of Eminent Indwns 
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that at one time ho thought of migrating tosomo 
mofussil centre whei e a living could bo m.drlo more 
easily. This, however, luckily never name to pass, 
and Mr. Krishnaswami had no Kiiise to repent 
for his final resolution to give Ma'dras nioro 
trill. About this time, he was introduced to Mr 
(now Sir) S. Subramania Iyer, then a loader of the 
Indian section of the Madras bar, and Mr 
Krishnaswami got at lost an opportunity to 
show the stuff ho was made of. Sir S. Subramania 
Iyer has thus described the -exact circum. 
fS*'— contact with 

Myj^uamUnoe with Mr. KtiBhnaswim; i... 
iDor« thsu 25 vearii aeo I fir«f r...* u' 
wnmion friend, Mr. Justice 8und»« 
become ny apprentice in \iew to hi. 
member of the local bar Everfunee f M a’ 

year* there was tcareely a moi-ninc hin 

meet. Those meetini-s I never cm. '*‘'1 «>ot ' 

full of advaotago aed profit to me 

maojaubjeets.iBclud.ng.ofcour e i.» 

'»n.taunugmy f^ic, ,oug ti 
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jirofcMion. From the Tory flriit I found tli»l tlie kfj* 
note to Mr. KrUliniiwaml Iyer'* nutor# v.** to 

otlicrs, to lui fcllo«V'mon, to l<i« country. 

Onco tho oypiirtututj' crniiPj it vah i»ot long 
tefon* liis laid ^'oik, quirk of do- 

tniK, luul (■n!>y nj'i'liciitiou of nutlioiltiPH to kjiotly 
nucstioiiH of low inoiliicpil iin oxrclliiit iiniiii-rMoii 
on t)io Ka-.it liwyir. Yc-nn of t'o-<iix*nitii>n wiiU 
liim ouiy ^U vugUiourd tlif lii'-t imj'iPVMon iniulo 
on liiiii, nndif to-d-iy Kir S. Kiibiim»iui Ij’pf 1“ 
onr of liis wnriiicst niliniiri'h. it is Ijcoim»« of tlx* 
worship tlat tilent O'C.icts fiom it*! xotuipH. In 
1890, ho joinoil tlirr-n othrrliwjris in founding 
tho ilfii'frtu Ln\r Jowml, wio of tho l>p^t profo*- 
sionnl Journ'ik of its kind in nil Indht, mxl did 
pxccllont work for it in'* contiihulioii'* to it «•* 
Joint Kditor for o\cr * ightrt'ii wwo clmmc- 
teri^ed by piofuntlity of lr.irniiig,fritic.di*i*irit, ond 
n. knowWdso of first iirinripli's. it is for thr-*? 
tKxiUi that this Joumnl hns Ix'cn noted, ond it Ims 
owed its pro-cniincnro in its lino iis much to Mr. 
Krisliinswiiini ns to nny of Ids collrsiguos nt the 
start orftftorwnrds. Ilis incren'ing fnino ni* n 
lawyer brought him soon to the notice of tho 
fiutboritics, nnd it was not tong Wfom he 
svfts appointed a lecturor on Iviw ot the Mndms 
Law College. IIoi-o ho tnughi tint iiwsiloy of 
Indian law known n« the “Cnil rroocluro 
Code"— -which in recent years has Ixitn made to 
yield to tho conihined talents nn*l industry of a 
Qlioso, n Jenkins, a Mnclenno nnd a Iticimnls — 
and the mannor in which ho made tiiat branch of 
law yield to his analytical skill, only tlioso who 
had the pleasure of hearing him as loarnera cowM 
adequately describe. IIo h.ad the Cotlo at bis 
finger tips, nnd the manner in which he quote*! 
the sections one upon another aiul made them 
yield what ho aimed nt was tiuly marvellous. 
Another strong point about Itim ns a kawyei was 
•the sound first hand kno** ledge he hail of the 
Hindu law and its text-w ritei s An excellent Senv 
kvit scholar, he Uvwil liw home life, ns it weie, 
in the company of tiainod Pandits nnd Scholuists. 
Between 1892 and 189.^, bis jiractico had grown 
to such dimensions that he found it imix>ssible 
to continue ns a L.iw Lecturer in tl»e hlndtux 
liiaw College. IIo therefore resigned that situ- 
ation in 1895, to doaoto his whole time to his 
professional work. 

ramnATios or cniEFS. 

He avasa perfect m.istor in the art of getting 
up a c.aso ; often, aahilo yet a junior lie was solely 
engaged to get up a single point of law imd this 
ho did invariably well. Ono who has closely 


untclic*! Jiiu) both «« a student and as a junior 
liilH litmoir lightly when ho f*ay» that “ hU inctbo.1 
of prflMiiiig c:wsfor prCM'ntatioiJ In court w.is 
at oiicc thorough nnd cxhaii-tiac, one iM?culMr 
fcitiiro Jx-iiig tlx* rcrtiinty witlj which ho could 
nnthiiMto «h'‘t hi'* ojiJ>oncntN would f.ay. He 
►jiciit as itiiuh thought in nntuij.aliiig liow las 
ndi'fr<»ry lOuM pi-C'cnt the ngaiti'-t him ns 
in finding out hi>w !>cst lie couhl piwcnt his own 

client*** with the result that Jir. 

Krishnnsunini Iyer was nirtdy, if cacr, taken 
l*y hiirjiri-xi and Jmd liis refdy rc.aily on nil iwinU 
thnt might bo urged against Jiitu," JIo wns highly 
rcsoiirwfiil nnd could us easily lliiign retort at li« 
adicrsary flciaiss tha table ns quota n *f.acr&i 
text’ to silcncn a sceptir.il-niindeil Judge on 
thebeixh. “ When the rase took ah uticxf«ecfpd 
tuin," soys tho writer nli-eady quote*! fiow, 
“ owing to jircsluetion of sonio new pie-ce of evi- 
tloncc, or when the Ju<lgp slnrtod n new lino of 
empnry, or when ownng to pressure of work and 
paucity of lime lie was not «lle to piae a* much 
Attention to hi« brief ns w’ns liis wont, Jlr. Kridma* 
Kuami lycr was tho man to stand upnnd face tho 
sitimtion Uml.uinleil by tlie *!ifllciiltyof the task 
WfoT© hun, liis fertile hrain aaouUl suggest some 
d*‘\ico, sonic niLswer, some tncticnl more, ^hieh 
for the nonce ut lca'>t silenred Ids oiqioncnt, np*l‘ 
covered Mr. V. Krisbnaswami Iyer with glory." 

Mr. Krisbnnswnmi Iyer wns ever aealons m 
protecting liis client’s interests nn*l did not allow 
ids personal feelings to influeiieo 1dm when owing 
to bis absence in themofTuswjl he had to entrust 
to some other A^akil important au-es in thcMnd*^’ 
Uigli Court, in which ho hsJ Uen engnge*h 
Thus it hnppene*! that a Vakil, no jterson.'il frien*! 
of Us but one wlio corrie*! his enmity towards 
him even beyond tb© grave, not unoften wsol I® 
get biiefs in imporUnt c.xscs tiun&ferred to hini by 
Mr. V, Krishn.ssivnmi Iyer, of course, with cor* 
rcsi*on*lingly he.svy fees. Asked by an intimal® 
friend the enus© of this rather unusu.al behariour 
on his part, he voueh'safed the characteristic reply 

that, in •mattcTs where his client’s interests were 

eonceme*! ho was bound to consult llr«t and 
only tlio^ interests nnd that, ns ho felt that they 
wero safer w 5th that Vakil than with any other, 
he had to engage him, without allowing Id* 
sonal fecliiigs to influence his judgment. 

AS JrnoE. 

Mr. Krishnaswnmi Iyer was raised to the Dench 
in 1910, and even those who had never shown 
themselves ovor-friondly to him, acknowledge*^ 

his elevation ns well-deserved. 
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His career as a Judge ''•as all too brief. But 
in the shoit time ho sat on the Bench, he instiUed 
3 greater reverence for professional honour to- 
wards which end ho induced the High Court to 
in-stitute a course of lectures on professio/ui} con- 
duct to npprentices-at- law. A few disputed ques- 
tions of law, too, ho was instrumental in settling 
hy his learned jvidgmentb. These were, by tho 
Nvay; always lucid and pointed and withal recon- 
dite. 

AS A PUHL1C UAK. 

’ ‘ As a young man, Mr. V. Krislin.as'vann Iyer 
showed his organising capacity by the part he tooh 
in founding the Jtadras Vakils’ Associ.ttion, a 
flourishing body, of wl^ich i»e iros, untiibis trans- 
lation to tho Bench, the Secretary. He wieldc<l 
a facile pen, nncl quite early In life contributed to 
the colunrns of a well-known Madras Indian Daily, 
tlewa.s early attracted to the "oik of the Indian 
Katiojinl Congress. Ho wa« for long a member of 
the- Madras Mahajana Sabha and was one of the 
first membeis of the Madras Provincial Congress 
Committee at its organisation in 1908. Ho 
attended the well-known Bombay Session of 1889 
which was attended by tho litoMr. Brndlaugh, 
n&.fllso the Calcutta Session of 1890, when ho 
m.ide his maiden speech on the Congress jiUtfonn. 
The resolution ho had to move was that relat- 
ing to the expansion and reform of the Legislative 
Councils, and he hid a highly critical audience 
to combat with. But he bit ofl’ nicely and well, 
and the debating qualities that were latent in him 
weie fully brought into pLy. 

Ho took a prominent part in the work of tlie 
Session of 1894, and ng.ain in tli.it of 1898. Tlie 
resolution ho had to propose was that relating to 
an additional member of the Executive Councils 
of M.idras and Bombay. After tradngthe history 
of the progiess of the Council, he concluded bis 
speech in these weighty woids ; — 

The kdditionofa natire aiember to tbe Executive 
CouDcits ia, aa I have told you already, of very grest 
importance 'Vou apeak of the Preaa aa tbe intarpreter 
between the governora snd the governed. You apeak 
of the Coogreva »a one of the great interpreters 
that you can Organise between tbo gorernora and tb* 
governed. Ti^b are here to tel) the Goverrineat wiut «« 
want, we are here to tell the people outaide what tb« 
intentions of the GovernDient are Can too hare a 
better interpreter of the wants and aspirations of India 
than (ho perann who has got the confidence of the 
people but who at the same tuuo poaaeaaes tbe confi. 
dence of Oovernroentand nho wiH bo able to explain 
to them our feetinga.who vuU tell llicm that eren when 
we eeem to go aalrty we are not going astray by rcaaoo 
of any improper iQipuUp aod who will t“ll ua eTenwIwn 
tbe GoTeratneot U acting wroogly it is not acUog 


wrongly from bad motiiea, and tlioreforo a person who 
will be able to cement the governors and tbe governed 
and will bring about a harmonious relation quite aa 
macb aa any agency that has been at work in this coun- 
try? Therefore I salt you, Oeutlemen, to giro your 
adherence to tliU propoaition. 

Mr, Kiislm.isw.imi w’as elected Socrotiiiy to 
tlio lleception Committee of tho Sfiuli as Session of 
1903, nml the energetic work lio did on that occ.a- 
sion, de»inte the dilliculties caused by heavy rain, 
won geneial adiniiiition. 

At tho Congi-ess of 1905 ho spoke on two 
subjects and delivered telling Rpeeclies. TJie first 
of tliese dealt witli PaiHamentary control over 
Indian aittirs, and his speech was a closely argued 
one. Ho said : — 


Tbe periodical enquiry to which the administration of 
this country wa* aubjeotsd at the hands of Farhamset 
under the dictates d( tho people wbo were a zealous 
body of monopolists baa ceatedto be made, and bscauso 
tbvt «i.i.uiry bas uot been made, tbe Qritisb people, tbo 
great Driiiah nation, !s not aware of the real lituatien 
of the various problems that are agitating the minds of 
tbe people of tbe country (bear hear). We aie sot 
asking for any particular boon from the British people 
or tho BrUiab Parliament (hear bear). We waot them 
to uoderstand our position We want them (o enquire 
into oor coodilion ; we want ibem to study the problems 
tbat are engaging tbs attention of Che people and the 
adoiimatratcra of India; and with tbe knorrieJea so 
acquired we wart them to gorern thieceuBcry with iris- 

TIHVEVELLT OO.VPEJtE.\Cf!. 

His popularity was at it' height about iSOd- fn 
tho June of that year Iw "ns chosen to preside over 
th« deliboralions of the 14th Sled™. Provioeijl 
Conference that met at linneTelly. The addre., 

hedel.vere<lonthatoiT.inM,ha, bee„l„Vh|„„„: , 

by any lent entire and is an excellent Sme of 
the Main posilion on several matters of high polii;. 
olmteresl. At every step it shons hovraSlv 
Mr. Knshu.aswami Iyer h.id Btiidi«,i ... ^ i- 
lions, and lo'. 'veil he had posted him, df 
literature relating to tlmm TTa a tho 

spat^ neither energy nor trouUo 
details, and how well this methwl ensure! ^ 
ness of tbe generalisations arrived at 
apparent toall who read this great 

He reviewed every pLas^ It of 
activity and concluded tlie remr, l^'ui 
with tho following thrillinl 

nSe'Sr' 1.p..<l.e.l„ 

S '™"“" "reVte, 

«»<>..» .pi..te.n.rKr"StT‘.e^^ 
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a clo»k for person*! adrancomciiL If, howorer, wo are 
true to ourtelros and true tu our country and aacriflce 
ouraelrcs, if necessary, at the call of duly, niaunlaina of 
diJBculties may bo overcome and we iliall-be within 
sight of the promised land. We are strong m Bumbera. 
^ye are giestin the inheritance of an aiiueiit ciTihsa- 
tion. We have the eiample in onr history of heroes 
and martyrs, of sages and saints, who have saeiideed 
themselves for the nation’s good. If only seme saark 
of the eneient fiie may light our hearts, we may in our 
day dispel the surrounding gloom and pass to o«r aoc- 
eessors a brighter and more glorious future. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers aud shouts of Eandt 
rSIYETlSITY WOUK, 


As ft. public nnn, Mr. Krishnaswami lyor did 
not confine his attention entirely to Con^re.s'.os 
nnd Conferences. He took considerable interest 
in eduextion, and bis presence on the SSonato 
during the year that followed 1905, when the 
reguktiouB under the new Unitereities Act were 
•framed, xras of gi-eat benefit both to the 
Uimorsityof lladins and the general Indwn 
public. He took great p.uiis to study the rules 
and regulations of other Unitersities and in the 
debates in the Senate he usually carried nil before 

him. His work was widely appreciated by both 

Indians and Europeans, and he was retuiued, at 
the next opportunity, a.sthe University represent- 
ative totho iIndni*LogisUti\e Council. He was a 
gi'C.it friend of female eJucition, and evinced 
great interest in its »i're.ul iii Southvi n India. 
Ilonas for the establiahment of n caste Hindu 
Girls’ School in Madras woiked entirely b\ well 
traiued women tc.icliera. He was also for tc.ich- 
ing Grafts and professions to youth* together with 
the three R’s at all Gov ernment aided nnd private 
schools. In the Sen.vte he stood out strongly for 
tbo recognition of Oriental learning, aud us a 
niomber of the Syndicate ho did much good woik. 


u:gisi.ative covscil. 

In tho LegUUlive Council he represented the 
Unnei-sity. But he worked ban! to navko himself 
felt in general legbLitire work. For this he w„^ 

eminently fitted by his training, debating quali- 
ties, legal acumen, nnd general n'sourcefulncss 
He ronlnbut^l to tlie amending of Ui.at most con-' 
tentioH^ piece of Madra.-. Legislation, the Est.vtes 
Land Act, regarding which the Zamindars nnd the 

Government held antagonistic riewi.. Hi» avoik 

though all too brief, inipresscl members of 
iKAprnmeutandnotdily Sit Aithur I^wh-r.htc 
Ooveimwuf Mi.lris, uml made them se.- wl, n't slnlT 
ho was made of. llis M-lctliug hn„ n rempl.-of ypnr« 

lUcr tonKatin his llKecutiiu Comiril was to m> 
small extent due to Iho favoiirablo impression he 
had cre.vtevl on liim during these prolonged debcites. 


IS THE E-IECtrnVE COU^•CTL. 

In 1911 ho was chosen by Sir ArtJiiir Lawley 
to succeed tho Maharajah of Jlobbili on the 
Mndrns Executive Council. His appointment was 
rcceiveil with a general feeling of featisfactiou 
nil over India. 

Tho following verdict of on esteemed Calcutta 
Journal The Caleutla Weekly ^'otes, may bo tiken 
MS f.iirly representative of tho general tone of 
Indian opinion in tho matter : 


Tho appointment of Mr. Kriuhnatnami Iyer to tho 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras is perhaps 
tho beat appointment that has been made since tbo initi- 
ation of thc;Reformi of 'Lord Morley, tVe fed that 
the sueceta of the Ilerurm* is assured if only ‘men like 
him are invaiiably appointed in the Cabinet Councils 
of Oovernment. 

Iho esteem in which he was held was seen in 
the spontaneity with which all Madras united 
m giving him an entertainment (31st JIareh 
1910) on bis elevation to the Executive Council. 
Avery haige number of tho most distinguished 
persons of ail communities and creeds was 
present on the ^ision, including Sir Arthur and 
H»dy I/iwley, IiIn former coIIe.igiicv.on the bench, 
the two other members of the Executive Council 
and most of the Madras membeiw of the Legisla- 
tive Council. ' 

WORK I.V COCXCIL. 

Iliswoik in Council is be.'t described in the 
vvoivJs of on© of his colleagues. The Hon. >tr. 
(now Sir John) Atkinson in his speech at the 
memorial meeting, Niid : 


, t B'veo 10 leei tlie Hre of brain 

and glow of oc„t that E*ve to Mr. Krahnaswami Iyer 
"'""'ne a pvrtonslity. It wis, of 
P*“‘» W8 were brought 

^gefkCT. Hohad had no adimuUtrativo experience 

when be joined the Government. Av he himself said to 
n i"® “ft”, ‘h»t erent 1 e was at Prst only a 

proc«dove.buttliesubitar,ce*ndintricaeie. of all the 
complicated questions aubmitted to him. » was 

in^oBonaoce with hts character that he should bo 

that sought the 



Ills ClIAniTllJ!. 

he w-fts in receipt of a l.ugo 
practice, which ho utilised for 
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public good in a mo&t liberal Bpirit. lie mnnifi- 
centlj' Bupportefl tlio Centra] Hindu College at 
Benares and was known to be liigbly in favour 
of the establishment of a similar Institution in 
Southern India. He was. responsible along with 
his friend Sir. (now Justice) P. R. Snnilara Iyer 
for a verV l.irge collection from the K.attu Kottiu 
Chcttlars for the Benares College. He founded the 
Venkataramana Dispensary and endowed it with 
about Rs. 30,000bcsides the site and buildingwhich 
cost about Rs. 15,000, and the Medical School at 
Mylapore, Sladras, in 1905, which ho endowed by 
a grant of Rs. 25,000 in cash, besides construct- 
ing, at a cost of Rs. 12,500, a fine bnilding for 
‘ it. lie also liberally endowed the Sfylapor© Sanskrit 
College with the sum of Rs. 40,000 besides site 
and building costing about Rs. 20,000. For the 
first two or three years he was advancing Rs. 4,000 
a year to meet the cxirrent expenses of the college 
till it became self-supporting from outside endow- 
ments. Recently he induced tho Madras Uni- 
versity to adopt mwisuies to save tho Pandit 
clvsH fiom the destruction that lias long stared 
it in the face. Ho was interested in tho Industrial 
regeneration of India and consequently took an 
Abiding interest in the Indian IndusUial Assocli- 
tion of ^fadms which has for one of its objects 
the sending out of piomisingyoungraen to Bng* 
land to leam new handicrafts, ttades and indus- 
tries. lie contributcKl n large sum (Ilv. 10,000) to 
tho Sen-anta of Indi.v Society, Poona, lie was 
one of the founders of the Indian Ikink at 
Mndnis, a puiely indigenous concern run 
on modern European lines. He was, besides, a 
keen but judicious reformer of social abuses. He 
was for a radical ch.ingo in the prc'-cnt system 
of managing religious endowments and was not 
infipijiicntlj hcnjil at the Bar inyeigJbjng against 
tho utter inefficiency of the laws relrting to them 
as they at present stand. He was one of the 
founders of the Dlnrmarahshana S.»bha. Tho 
Ranade Library and Hall owo no little to his 
munificence. Many poor students and learned 
Brahmans had generous aid from him. U© 
Started tho Poor .Rojs’ Fund ami Boanling 
Houao in MyUpore and was subscribing Rs. 600 
ft year towards its maintenance. It nmj be 
truly said of him that what his right 
haml gave his left hand did not know. He had 
no failli in making eh ill ties after one’s doxth. Ho 
ii-pil to say, iharitics must lx- done in one’s life- 
time and one must see how they thrive. 

It k stated on good authority that hi, net 
earnings tohilled at lus death about seven btkhs 


of rupees of which it has been computed he gave 
away- to ch.arities fully fifty per cent. Speaking 
on this aspect of Ids chameter Sir S. Subramania 
lyerrem.aiked nt tho ^Indiiis Memorial meeting;— 

None within my kuevriedge waa mure eager to epend his 
money oit chanties Down to the last day ol hialife be was 
ever aletton findiiigBuitable objccta for the exercise of bis 
liberality. From a memorandum fuiuisLed to me by one 
who bat the meaus of accurate in tormaticn on the subject 
1 find (bat during the decade fcimediatety preceding bis 
death bfr.Kiisbnaiwrarui Ivor’s beiiefaettcns end dona- 
tioos came up to do less then a siim of twr lalibs of rupees. 
Tbis hat is, as I happen to know, still not quite complete 
eroo wtilh reference to the period which it corers. It 
was such munificence c{ his that elicited from Sit 
Arthur LawJey 10 uresanting the Kaiser-I.tiind medal, 
theeulogr that Krishn^wami Iyer was moderate in 
eteiythiug except id the use of his well-gotton wealth in 
promoting the interests of the puhhe. 


«is lovB or irAB-viso. 


Mr.-Knslmnswanri Iyer was a true btudent slj 
through hit life, and learning of every kindappeal- 
ed to him roost powerfully. He spent his leisure 
hours in the study or discussion of abstruse ques* 
Uons of leJjgjon or philosophy with men possees- 
ing first bond knov'kdgo of them. 'Often bo 
worsted them iiiargim out; and they said and appro- 
civted that they h id nn opponent w-orthy of their 
niettlc. He often diew out quickly what wns in ti 
Pundit or n Bchol 11 and his respect or legaid for 
men vntied diiectly with their tnlent«, intellectual 
gripand comeimtional powers. Not that he was 
intolerant of mediocres, but that he was sharp in 
getting to know for himselfwhat Was best ro a 
man speaking or arguing with him. He respected 
evety variety of opinion and did not fight shv of ' 
opponents, whether in the Council Chamber or in 
the ^natc. His fine grasp of the edncaticumj 
piohfem and his great love of learning were tho 
^uses that induced Sir Arthur Lawiey to rSue J 
him to deliver the last Umvei«itv *• 

Addra^. Tliat .addre.^ show n^t on!v hifor ° 
heasive knowledge but aNo his constTlf.?- 
of thought and the uncommouTaS^ 
possessed. Holding up for adm.W- 

Knowledgn f^r knowinc'* Bake .» ‘'^"""unities 

^jehapra,-xeitbrmKs^„rt7,'*'^"-’i^‘>Mhe gai„ 
bMbecf, lwId»Wt».H , ‘ ® woeder it » 
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Ilt'tlioii j) 0 i]itDfl out tlie <lii'Oclif>tis in whicli 
tho Uiiiv deity iiords oxii;uieioii, di-jdoretl tlio 
wnnt of nileiiuivto funds for ondowin" loctmn* 
sWl's n-s in the Lnplisli und Aiiicricnn UnwiM- 
tu's and fwlccd jwrniie-sion of tlio nutlioritn-t of 
Iho University to nmhe a humWe U'^inninB in 
that dirPLlionhyendo"inf* n lecturesliip of Iho 
nnmnl value of Rs. 250in the lionuuml name of 
Sir H. Snhmmaniya I)or, tlio only Indian on 
whom tho University liavtcmfciTcd the dogreo of 
Doctor of Ij.v\\s for eminent services to tho 
country. That was «iuito ch ii-nctcristic of tho 
man. IIo wasomincntly pnutical in his views, 
and always ready to show tliat ho wonhl 0rst do 
■what ho would commend ti* others. 

DESTISY OF THE INDIAN RACE, 
lie did not helievc in tho intellect«.aUiatronm“-A 
of his race. He said in his gicat Convocation 
sjiccch : — 

The eurte of IntoUectuAl bArrenacts II not upoo ui. 
Bat vou einnot icek r«p08e on tided leiirct*. The lend 
thethei produced in the reeitni of pocUjr, Veimiki, 
Vyaii, K«Ud»ii|TuUi1daii end Kinibio, to nemo ooljr • 
few; in the region et ebit''ect tnoaght Kipiie. end 
Einade, Serkere tod Remenuje, end in theprectieet 
toieneei Pioini eod retanjeli, Chereke end Buirute, 
Aryebhitte end Bhaikkrs, the laod on wlioie breeit 
beve wilked tboUeoied feet of Kriabne eod Baddhe 
end e host of lemer leinti and laeei has no cecd to fear 
coopariion with any quarter of tho earth'e eurfaeo. 
The illoitrioui roll ii not oxhsusted The fruitful nonb 
mey yet bring forth children of gcniui, the itslwerts of 
cemiiig geoerstioni. The nushty itrcam of nseter- 
minda which filled the lund with plenty mey in e seaion 
of drought here thinned to e tiny channel, but eigne 
ere not wanting that it nay swell again to a Oood. 

. This line addivss was destined to he his last 
great public uttcranco. For, not long after, ho 
rop.iired with many Indian and Euroi>e.»n 
friends to pay liishoningo to Their Majcstie-. on 
the occasion of tho l.ist Coionation Durbur nt 
Delhi. He was unhappily t.ahen ill on DurJnr 
I vlay, anil si .vs compeliod to return to Madras. 

' After a short illness, during which the best medi- 
cal aid and the most solicitous care were given, 
he peacefully passed away on the morning 
of 28th December, 1011. 

The great esteem in wliich he was held was 
ii\dic;\tedby the bwadieds who c.irae to see him 
during his last moments and till lio wnsL\iil to 
final lest. Those inchidcil His Excellency the 
ruuornor, and the nieinbers of Coiinril, tho 
l/ord Hishop of Madi.is ntul mmy of tUn 
Hon file Judges of tlio Madnis High Oourt. 
In the High Couit touching references were 
inado to his s.vd death, tho Couit room being 


|nclcf«! to thn full with pnictitionorH aiiil othere, 
iiml nlltlieirl/iisMiiiw of tlio High Court Fitting on 
tlioHeiith, TJiP Honoiimhlii Hr. 1». H. Siiaswami 
Iyer, tlio then Ailvocite fJcm-ial, sahl : — 

It la with feclingi of profound lOiroiT that I hereto 
announce to Your f.oril»‘i'V* Uio laii neivi, W’hiteter 
RioveiDCDt there wai in thia country that bad a cbioea 
of coiitritmting to ino welfare of the people collated 
hla eyropathici. Wlirtlier it wae tho eauac of Sanikrit 
learoing, or whether it was tho eauio of oriental medi* 
cine, or whether it wai t/iu ciuie of the iiindu Uoirer* 
aity, orwheilirrlrwra an cjenomlo inoTcment, erery 
moTORient that had any likelihood or bore any proroiie 
of contributing to the proaperit) of tho people fouBO in 
him a generous luppoiier. In private life he wai _t 
warm hearted friend, and rxecediogly generoua. Of bn 
gercroaity there arc ample prooVa and thoic loiUtuUoni / 
which owe their eii'lcnco to his gcneroiity and phiUn< 
Utropy, will coiilinuo to bs enduring monument! of bii 

E hilanthropy, generoauy, and sound judgment My Lord*, 
y his death the coui^try has lest a pa'.notie and public 
spirited eitiaeo of n'gh t'aia and earnest endeavour. 
Iho Ooternmcnl hn loit one of its moil saluable 
Councillors. The cause of learniDg has lo»t a munifieent 
pttren. To bl» innumerable friends all over tbe Proil* 
doocy Ilia death will be a cauae of deep aerrow, ud it 
will be difllcult to fill hie place igain. 

ILs Lonislii]) the Cliief who wns tWH/ 

moved, then siid •— 

Wc haro all lust a great friend, ive have lost a trio of 
very unusurl intellectual poircri, and cf great g’fU, 
and a man who devoted all his itrength, and alt bii cner> 
g* Vo Vhc acTsict ot Vbn pTOleavion, of mVicVi be waaift 
long an ornament, and after ho ceased to be a tneaber 
of that profcsiion to the service of tbe state. 

REFERENCE AT THE CONGRESS. 

The Mine d ly the Indmn jrntiori.il Congress 
begin Its pi-ocecdings under shiidow of gre.it 
FOITOW nnd depiv-shin, owing to the s.id nnd 
(intiQiuly death of the Hoti'blo Hr. Kiishnaswami 
Iyer. The President .it the opening of tho meet- 
ing oulogizwl tho sen icc> of tlie lute Jlr. Krishna- 
bw.iiiu Iyer to Imlb, and his high pl.ice among 
Iiidkins of to-d.iy. He Kiid : — 

Betoro wo proceed with the builneii, to-dsy, it is my 
Bad duly to conrey to you the newi of the death of the 
llon'ble Mr V. Krishntiwarni Iyer, which took place at ' 
Madras at 6 tnii morning. Be was, ns you are aware, . 
one of our best men. In his death not only his Preii- ‘ 
deucy, but all India has suffered au irreparabte loss. 
Until he was appointed to boa High Court Judge, wo 
have knoi/n him as one of the stauronest supporters of 
the Congress, and over smeo liTs appointment he has 
taken a deep and genuioo inteiest in all that cooceros 
the welfare of his coiiPtryiucD. He was a mau of 
great ability, steady patriotism, and of great esgacity, 
a man who was honoured, not only in his Presidency 
but wherever bo was knonn. In hmi wo have lost a 
great friend and a great patriot. It is right and proper 
that this Coi.gross should express tho sorrow tliat tho 
whole comilry fools overhis death, and for thii I l^g 
that the Congress will aulbonze me to send a mcsssge 
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of ffwpothy «od tarrotr to the beMa»e<l farojljr ewr U>e 
calimity whicU ban befallen them. 

Tlio following “ Fort St. George G.\zetto Extra- 
onlinary” i^sned tho mrio with the 

wonted marlcs of mouniing- — • • * _ * 

ni» Eiccllenej the Governor in Conned desires 
toeapreM kw »eo*® of Ih® great lo«» whijUhieOo^ern- 
ment and the Prcsicieney h«»e auffered and to place on 
record hie high eppreoietion of the »jdo-koowJedge, 
eonepiruoua ability and eonnd judgment which Uie late 
Sfr. Knelsnaewami Iyer throughout hie all too abort 
career war ever willing to place at the aerrice of bit 
cotleagueeio the Inyal discharge of the duties of his 
high olhec. 

atnviCE nis WATcnwoRO. 
llin wfitcliwonl wna aervioo to hie country, effi- 
cient .vervice. On thi-* n«jiect of hi-* cli.in»ctcr. 
Sir S. Subrnmniiin Iyer Rjiokc quito fveUngly 

1 shnuld not fail to add that in another respect also 
thia want of modcTstion was obserrable in bis case. In 
ipita of delicate health for fonr yeire he orser would 
aparohlmeelf in tkeassldiinnsdierbargeof hiainmssnt 
dutlea In connerti'in with hie many-sided actieiliee Ho 
was la truth a# prodigal of thcatr'-egih that he posaeased 
ai ha wae ^aaith his money in ttc promotion of public 
Inlereats a* t hare Just eaid i feel therefor* no hes'Ca- 
t!on in saying that none of my eonteinpoianes atnnog 
mr countrymen hss deesraed better that s.gnat honnor 
wlileh the prcpoiitlou moved reiomn erd* be shown to 
l(r. Ktitlinaanami Iyer. 

“ Anv/i ciTAniTnisi." 

It wfte tliie spiiil llmt IM liim to piiliUili tlio 
onljrliook ho hiw left tie. The clicnmetoiicee under 
avlitch tliw work with atorioi of Ancient Imli-t 
wne iitnlorliikon nro s«’t out hy tho ntithor in thovo 
wonle in the pri’t.vco to it • — 

Tho idea of mi'iing surh a collertion at thie was first 
suggested by the now famous eoneoration t)<eecb of 
lAinl Cunon whersin h* rhallenged the {d«als of tho 
Ind-sn people glcnSed ’n thelitoraturra of their country, 
|L-attercd in volnoisi cf enormous bulk, somenf them 
even imprinted and pra-'lloaliy inaecessihle to mnat even 
of these who have a knowledge of tne taered language 
of fndia They coald not easify f>« quoted (o refntalioa 
of ilia Ereelltmoy's etrirtures. Many of bis hearer* 
and molt of hii reader* felt that the attack wa* nnd»- 
serted, but could make no elfetlite reply except an indig- 
nant repudiation of whit thee felt to be a piece of gross 
Injuitice. It le net prtlended that the ceUiclion la 
exWistIvs. tint Ua purpose will have been aebiesed if 
it brings home to Indians and roreigners alike that the 
country has no nred li» he ashtmed of idesf* of Mo 
and Conduct held op to the admirstian of the people by 
the literary genius cl it* greatest men. 

iiosorg,? 

A tniTi *0 pifto*! ennnot hut I* wjilcly ndmlreil 
nnil lovr<\. His own countrymen, with rirw cxccp- 
flons, loml him ilrtirly Brt«} fully appremtedW* 
pmit qii-sUtio* of heml Amf heart. They hail 
MnWanilcil confidence in him nnd thi* ronCdence 


lie never betnvyed. The part he took in the 
cancelLitions of tho proceedings adopterlhy Govern- 
nient again.st Mr. G. Siibriiiiiani.a Iyer, formerly 
editorof the //iViii.f'Jiowcd that he po-^isessed great 
influence with Government. Government, eager 
to find and utilise talent wherever found in thi^ 
country, honoureil him a couple of years ago by 
the b^wal of tho First Class Kaisnr-i-IIind 
Medal. He was. on Durbar day, made n C. S. I. 
by iris Sfajesty the Kiug-Emjieror. 

OEVOTIOiJ TO RELIOIOy. 

Toth© List, Mr. Ktishnaswami Iyer was a true 
Ilifidii. But ids conception of the Hindu religion, 
while it took account of the daily routine laid 
down to the chiss he was horn in, did not end 
with it. It included high ideals of pergonal piety’, 
flocLal service, and honouring tho learned and tlio 
pnre-Jie-irteiJ. Tlioiigh a good student of Indian 
philosophy, ho wag no wild dreamer, -but n 
thotongh-going pructiad roan. This, perhaps, he 
oweil ns iniifh to his i»tel]ecti>a] vigour ns to his 
training as© matter-of-fact Uwyer. Jlis attach- 
ment to doctrinal tiindinsm was bo gre.it that 
anybody Uj-iI wn? known to bo an exponent of it 
received at hU hand^ all the help that he wanted. 
That was how tlio great Sivnmi Viveknnanda and 
his work in America apjicalod to liim. Ho was novrr 
iircsl of s(<c]iktiig in totma of highest praiRO of 
tho great Swami, and tho Voil.intio mission had 
olwaya his warm and sympathetiesupport. 


His religion, hoTreter, did not prevent his 
making warm friends of those wlio wero not 
themselves lliuilus. Ho was catholic, it should 
J»e Jt>niarked, in hiv fcisfes. Hi* unbotindcsl admi- 
ration of VivekananiK waa only eqiuilleil by his 
fraternal love for Mr.Gokhule.both of whom testify 
in difTcrent spheres to wJjjvt he Joved }>est him- 

teif — sRjTAW f.W ia ie. Ifw 

catholicity know no difTorcnce cither in religion or 
In colour. Amongst his be^t friends of hater years 
were nuiny, most of them dignified olllciaUnnd non- 
ofliml Europeans of Jradras. The Lord Bishop of 
Mndraa brought out this feature of Ida character 
prominently at a mcmoml meeting and it is 
well worthy of being quoted here. Ho said 


Jf^Thcr* were prester fjn»litie< than any J b*vo menlioa- 
•a. which formed the bad* of Mr. Knvhnavwami’* life 
^thin pri.aleend in pnbhe. JJe wa* .DjiBsted br« 
deep moral eolhiuiaam and wea profeundly rehcloag ]* 

mijfbthavB brer, thought tint hi* relj>iou» €»rae*tne,» 
•a » Hindu wnuhl have formed a bamer between him 
end a Diahop of the Cbrntui. Church. And. do doubt 
it ia tnie. that we ihoiitd have been even more cloaelr 
mnled i» the bond* of friendahip than we were if wo 
cooM h*^?e^ eye to eye in roattera of religioui belief. 
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But even M it w»H, his roliRiom and moral eothnaiasm 
were ereat boiidj of union between ns. It inspired coofi- 
denco and respect to know that he was profouadW in 
earnest about the proster things of life. Whatererthinga 
were pure, whstoser things were honourable, wbateser 
things were just, whiterer things were kind and lore- 

able found in him a reedy and devoted champion. And 

amid all the varied interests of his l.fe rehgion alwaya 

took the first ptace. He felt and believed profoundly 
that the welfare and happiness of individual men and 
women of States and Enpii-es, and of the whole human 
race depended rnainl) on the reality and depth of their 
religious faith. It was this csrnestneaa about religion 
and morality that made him a loyal and true-hearted 
friend. And it was tho aeeret of his power and infln- 
enee in public life. Mon trusted him and followed him 
because they knew that he did not akim bghtW over the 
aurfaoe of a changing world, hut his life and principlea 
were founded deep upon the iufiuite and the eternal. 


AS A PDULIC SPEAKER. 

Ko mun was in greater demand as a public 
speaker in Southern India for well over a deende 
tlmntheUte Mr.Iui'-hnaswaini Ijer. Ho was a 
ready debater in the Legi«l.\ti\ e Council, and often 
his retovt'i were stinging. As an ndters-try lie 
wiia relentless, hi-s repartee being sever© and 
unflinching. He tore an ill-prepared speech to 
pieces, and this unfortunately was often mistaken 
by some of his collenguea ns w.int of charity 
towards nn opponent and what not. C.»plious 
critics, too, set down his criticism to clianged 
views due to ofRcial promotion and at times even 
twisteil and tortured passages out of Ins previous 
non-ofSci.al utterances to illustrate their moinl. 
But few vvlio had known him and his transparent 
Eincerity of purpose could have mistaken his 
intentions, and there we might well leave this 
unsavoury subject. 

MEMORIAL MECTIXG. 

A memorial meeting convencil by the Sheriff 
of Madras. was held on IGth January 1912 at the 
Banqueting Hall, His Escellency the Governor 
presiding. Tho audienee was a most distinguished 
one, including the members of Council, the Judges 
of tho High Court, the Members of Ix'gi'Jvtive 
Council, the Bishop of Jl.ailras, .and rcprcsentvtivo 
nicmbers of the Chamber of Commerce and tho 
Indian Mercantilo Community of Southern India. 
At the meeting it was resolved to erect a 
ptatuo in his honor. His Eacelleticy Lord 
C,»rmicha-1, though ho had known Mr. Krishna- 
pwami Iyer only for a short time, hit off rightly 
his chief merits in a few sentences wliich are 
worthy of quotation here. He said : — 


1 fouedloat hevias alwaja willing to talk tc uw tr a 
riovtheoana ••raight-forward manner about aobiccla 
which intereaW him and VNbirh I felt ought to intmat 
pie. He waa imvlertlv willing to tell me hia ova vtewa 
•nd he was perfeetly willing to listen to my news and 


point out to res where I wss wrong. He did that on 
several occasioor, and I was very glad to argub witn 
him on points where 1 di(I»rrcil from him geoHrally look- 
log at things and inr-stigahng things that he thought 
I ought to inveat'gat". In that way I got to know him ; 
and as I did not Know any ottier Indian geutJerran.^ 1 
look upon him aa the first friend among tne Indian 
community. I am sorry that our fciendahip lasted only 
for such a short time. 

Rfr. A. E. Lawson, Eilitor of tho 3failra3 3f ail, n ho 
knew Mr. Krishmaswami Iyer personally, Raid : — 
For my own part, 1 would like to say that I think 
that whsteondii'-sd as much aa anything to his popula- 
rity amongst all cUsNcs was his reltlessnesE, Iiis charity 
and iningfity, his stern sense of duty and bis trans- 
parent honesty and sincerity. 

Sir Murray Ilnmmick who spoke in feeling terms 
and was listened to with rapt attention remarked 
of the departed worthy : — 

In all my eonstsnt association with Mr. Krishna- 
anauu Ijvr, during the Ust year of his life, I ntver 
heard him refer to his convcrsvlion and talk to any 
of geoeiosit) on his part Be nerer euce, I think, 
mentioned to me anv of the nuirerous charitable acts 
that ho did 1 d;d learn honerer to appreciate and 
alniuehis res], hio great atUinmenti, hit irfdafstigaMa 
^o^rgy, hii high principle, bis estraordloary kindiesi, 
hisfre^om from all obtentatioc, and bit tingleneis of 
purpose. 

Th© secret of liis great popularity with a very 
large section of his countrymen in spit© of certaiu 
minor and obvious defects of temper and speech — 
vvhicli, by the way, were mostly due, in the words 
of Sir Arnold White, the Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Madras who had abundant oppor- 
tunities of knowing Mr. Krishmoswaini Aiyar, 
to his unwillingness to suffer fools gladly-— is truly 
and f.iithfully expl.dned by Jtr. G. A. Natesan.nn 
intimate friend of hia who had exceptional facili- 
ties for observing Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar's 
public and private life. In nn imixassioned com- 
munication to the press shortly after the demi'O 
of lus illustrious friend, Jlr. Nntesan paid JiiiR 
the following well-merited tribute : — ' 

In whatever he did ho etood for a principle, fought 
tor a principle, and hia numcroue friends, admirers and 
followers all throughout the Presidcocy, aye, in distant 
parUofthil vast country stood by him through thick 
and thin, because, great, noble, unselfish and fearless wss 
t1t« path .of righteous public dutywbich he trod m bis 
short-lived public career. 


a V. KRISUNASWAMI AIYAR. C. S- I- 

A sketch or hu Lit* and hit services to the country. . 
This handy little volume it (be latest addition to the 
Diograpliies of Eminent Indians series. It contains 
copious evtrsets from hia speeches and writings and alio 
exceryif * from the appreciations of leading newspapers 
and public men. AVith a froBliipieee. Foolseap 8vo., 
48 pages. Price As. Four. 

O. A, Natesan & Co., Suokurama Chetti Street, Madras. 
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■ ISTrODUCTORT. 

SiSaHSHrSS 

??■ t* 4*^ .r« wtiolo tli« wM liUlo below normal 

^‘’a l"hal r. of imporunce U w„ well dielnbaled. 
*"Ct.bSwlnra%l*^R« d.RUency. F^lhomo- 
nolr*«»"0 R ^ nolieipeVsan nuipieioue e1o»e. 

ter lea*®" . ..T...- ._ i-.t.-...** wntbi 


e,:r js.w£c v'=n’ rAf £»; 

thTnehest on record, but the merchandise we have sent 
abroad between April and December, , 

ntiiflbvRs. 17 V crorca. the correxpondinB exports of 

MIL The%s^ as a considerable falling off in the case 
of lioaeed and raw cotton, but a great trade was done i 
graio.1^at. rice and barley j tbo «ports of jute incrca- 
Ld bv R« S crores. and of hides and shine by Rs-.l? 

am concerned with merchandise, and under this head I 

note that our imports also in nine months hare ed 

thoaooftheprerioiisyearbv Rs 14J crores. In 1.11-12 
importa were active in April and M ay. and then eased off 
intheentningfour months, as if waiting, I said, upon 
Uiemonaoon In 1012-13the same general tendency is 
observable ; but the activity of April and Slay was 
greater and the comparative slackness in the following 
month* less marked than in tb# preceding year. In the 
commodities for which we indented on other countrfea 
in exchange for our experts, half the increase roughly 
consisted of textile materials and fabric* generally, and 
oiece-coods in particular 5 hut there have been largo 
Inereates also of eugar, hardware, machinery, iron and 
■teel and railway plant. Combining both the Inward 
and outward current* of trade, Iho value of our total 
eeaborne commerce in merehandJie during the Drat nine 
monOieof tho year amounted to some lU. SOC crores 
aeagsinstR*. 2C4 cforc* In the preceding record year. 
The range of prices has doubtless been high, but 1 do 
not know that it it higher than In the preceding year, or 
coneenuently that Iho comparison 1 have drawn la mis- 
leading as an Indication of the volume of trade. >Vb 
know ai any rato that railway traffic has been ortreroely 
active and oo every aide there are plain indications of a 


to long aclajvd. . may turn to Ibo 

iT*7iI^lhe harvriu. The wheat crop of Mil 
affect In the h»v difficult to e<t«al ; hot 

tut«l. record -t.ch it wouia^^^ p.«lec...or. was In 

IheCTop oi l. -. it ^ „ry greatly bett^ 

respectbolh of arra^^ United rrovincvs. one of tho 

‘-r"* rv:l;rt;’&sroV mi 

thin " Z rtTKunrI V. 

aNo shown eonoiderahle itnpvovemenl. 
rice crop has .nffrrrd to .ome • 

This yrare tii^ p»o«infe» but elvewhetw tho 

^A.7r.:b.; ..a .b, 

aider!Ibll improvement. Thi* year* nco crop haa anftcr- 


to that railway trame nas neon enreme 
active and oo every aide there are plain indications of a 
continuance of the progress and prosperity of tho 
eounlry. Ebtihatb of 1912-1.1. 

Tbe effect of the conditions 1 have outlined U written 
largo across ourSgurcs. The Budget for the current 
rear was prepared for a revenue. Imperial and Provin- 
cial together, of £ TV] millions ; according In tho latest 
revision of the otimaie wo now anticipate that we shall 
receivo £S7 millioop, an improvement of £7J millions, of 
which £-*» millior* will he secured from opium and rail- 
fna aggregate expenditure, tie think, will exceed 
by only £171.*"*^ iitsl provided in the Budget Of the 
net iroVotement, as will appear even from the figure 1 
have just given for opium and railniya, the great bulk 
has accrued in the Imperial account Out ofourrere- 
niiea howeverwe have distributed largo grants to Pro- 
vinces. After allowing for these grants.the surplus wo 
re*aia is nX) as against a surplus anticipated in 

I'm Budget ot £1,478, WO. 

OMCit Revksue. * 

The trade with China in Indian opium is governed by 
the agreement of 8lh May, Mil, the object of which 
was to assist the siippressicn of opium smoking in China 
by cutting off gradually the Indian supply. The trade, 
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it i\n eonlempluteJ, would e«iio In 1917 ; but jirofWon 
vr«»m»delor itn esrlicr t^rmltiilion on proof of »b« 
MtincUonofproduptloninChlno of IhoiniliKontnw druK 
ThoUxitionof forpl«n »nd nstiro oiiiii-n w»» to l»o 
c<iuaHmo< 1 . All rcutrirtlon on tbo wliolmtlfl tr*de In our 
opium woro to bn wilbdrswn, but tbfl iill|iiiU»lon>i o! tbo 
Troity wero not to dorogslo from llio force of any ordi- 
naneci Iben etistinu, or wliieli ttio Cliioe»e Oo*rrnm«»t 
nilKht in fuluro pan* to rot*ciUto llm rrUil trade or aiip- 
pre»a opium atnoliinB. Tbo Maticlm fioTernmerit |;*xe 
conrincmB proof of it' iineeritv and of ita aliility to en- 
force aiiti*opluin ineaHuroa, and anreral of the Chlweao 

I'roxificea Yferownder tbe term' of tbo Treaty eloaedto 
Indian opium. With tho rorntiition Ihcrn wa* undoub- 
tedly a rocrudeaecneo of poppy riilti»«linn and an ut>- 
warranted InUrfcrcnce rviili tho trade in Indian opium. 
Presently, howerer, the central Ciorcrnmefit aanertol ll- 
Belf, Notonly were Presidential decreea l•^lle<l enaet- 
InR tho aorcrest penalties iBsinst opium cultivation, but 
it was ordained that npium amoliinB naa to eeaao 
entirely br a K>^<‘n date The eanipaivn ai>ain>t euUl- 
\alion had estended to a campaiRn acainit consumption. 

The policy of tho (lOTernmetit of India lia* tliroifch- 
culbeen eorreet and simple. W« had in our agreement 
with China a programme of sales from vear to year and 
we hare adhered to it. Yet weliaro liad strong ind'ico- 
mentsto Tsry our eourio. The operations of tho 
Chinese authoriUei would freioenily hero yiiatitled us 
In denouncing the Treaty or declining to m*ko tho fur- 
ther reductions of ssica for which the Treaty pronded. 
We were linceruly anxious, howeier, to help China 
towards a great reform. We hare net insisted on the 
letter o( tho law. Kono the less uq har« eteadily resis- 
ted pressuro which from time to time has boon brought 
tobearon us to effect reductions in our ails programmo 
whieh would hare been arbitrary and premature Appli- 
cations for the aaspenslon of sales are no new feature 
in the opinm trade. We were familiar with them before 
any reatriotiona were placed on exports to China, and 
their object was obTiously to confer tho adrantagea of 
a strict monopoW on those who happened at the time to 
bo in the possession of opium. This we htro properly 
and consistently refused to do. The action of the Repu- 
blican GoTemment in China however created an entirely 
new situation. It stopped the outlet for Indisn opium. 
As soon asthe situation declared itself, I went to 
Bombay and met the opium merchants, nhooo frank and 
forcible presentation of their case I wish to acknow- 
ledge, 1 made mTself thoroughly acquainted with the 
whoteoutlook. The representations of tho roerehanls 
were confirmed by the CDWTSO which events had taken. 

’ In Shanghai and llonghong which are the markets of 
our opium in China trade was reported to ho at a stand- 
still. There were no sales or delirerfes, and in India at 
thoTlecembcr suction the price of Malwa opium bad 
dropped to Rs. 722 a chest as against Rs. l.GOG obisined 
in November and Us. 2,111 in August Tlie situation 
was radically different from any with which webad as 
yet been caMtd on to desl. and the Oovernmenlol India 
took prompt action. With the sanction of Secretary 
of State wo did four things. Toe aalps of Opium for 
China could not bo stopped immediately, as a variation 
in theprograntmo cf theytsr cannot bo made without 
throe months’ notice, but we suspended sales fcom tbo 
earliest date woieh tb's condition allows, lifranwbile wo 
imposed an upset price which pricticallr resulted Id an 
immed'ato suspension of ruth sales. SYo reduced the 
quantity of opium to bo sold in 1913 for export to non- 


China nisrketi with the desire to reduce tmupgltng Into 

Chii'a. And, lastly, though we had no ohlipstion in l..e 

tnatU-r, sir agreed to buy from the llilwa Htitcs the 
amount of opium by which IhrirrxporU to China in 
lyiS may in i-onsrijusiw e of thisdecUwn fall short of the 
number uf chests which had betn assigned to them in 

oof programme. 

Tor the future neither I nor anyone else esn prophesy, 
but we cannot coiircsl from ourselves thst Chins has set 
liersrif a task which fTjieiifnee proves to be one of the 
greatest diffleciItv—Uie enforcement of a morality possib- 
ly too advam id for popular acceptance. U'e hsiedeatt 
generously with CUna and wn have a ctslin on her for 
lair trestnient Iter reputation for probitv stands high 
among the nations. The Chinirnsn'r word, it is said, is 
III* bond. The new Ilepobhesn Government, which h** 
yet to eatabliih its pnsitioi. in iU own country and io the 
world at large, will doubtless be jealous 'n a peculiar 
degree of it* honour, and will t>e actusted by the same 
apir.t of rffiiitv and fair desiing which has characterised 
the policy of tlie Governrrert of India, 


In tho current jrsrthe effect nf thcie events on our 
revenueo has be<-n comparativily small. In the case of 
Malwa opium I msv explain that our receipts consist of 
a ahtie, flrat of a ilird pass duty, and secondly of the 
amounts bid at theaactions for the right of export. For 
tho payment of theso bids the merchants are allowed 
three months' grace so thst tho proceeds of isleaobie- 
qiioot to nccember would In any case hare Wen credited 
in tno coming flntneisl year. As far as the eurrsat year 
tavoneemed. the revenuo from aslea of ccrtiflsd opium 
ir, -lanuary-itsreh would not have exceeded £100,000. 
On the other hand, as I have asid, in csrlier montha 
prices wero exceedingly high, and the results for the 
year as a whole arc accordingly mwch above the Budget 
estimate. The improrement in fact under Beegs] opium 
ha« Wen £1,2.12,900 nnd under Slalwa opium £^-l,0(<0. 
This portion of nur revenues we propose to treat exactly 
aa in previous years. To enable us to deal aysteiDati- 
cally with our opium windfalls wo fixed In advance 
■ome time ago a aeries of standard figures to represent 
year by year the revenue which wo might expect from 
our diaiimibiDg trade under normal conditions ; to 
much was to W treated as caireat revenue, while the 
surplus revenue received, if any. was to bo specially 
treated. For the current year the standard figufo >* 
£3,000,000. Our actual revenne is lihclv to W /i.OOS.OO'l 
ao (hat there is an cieess of £1,403,000. Of this som 
two-thirds will bo retained in our surplus for the dis- 
charge of temporsry sterling debt The discharge of 
India Rills of which £il millions were ttili outstanding 
at the time of the last Financial Statement has been 
completed ; but we have to pay off next year £lj roil- 
bons railway debentures and mret an iniUtment of 
£’>00,000 for tho discharge of short term bonds. Tbo 
remaining third which amounts to about £160000, we 
propose to distribute in grants for hostels and ’uoiver- 
aities. 

ORnibERY Rkvksce. 


Rxcluding opium, the improvement shown cn a com- 
parison with the Budget is £6.191,000 the great bulk of 
which hsa deen contributed by our railways In making 
my estimate under this head, 1 was cautious and it would 
lll-befit, inmyyndgment. a Finance Slinister in this 
counb-y to be othrrw ise ; but I thick tW most trteipon- 
aible critic would Uvo hesitated to predict that the 
development of trsfEc would prove so enonnout as to 
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coD«Utatc» Crim in railway oiADaRement. Thts gross 
earoings bare been almost millions abote theestt'* 
mate. Ibe net improremeot is less, because, we bare 
bad, of course, to distribute more in the ehspo of sur- 
plos proSU paid to Companies, and because working 
eipenseshaie naturally icereased. Againat tba JEli 
miiliout growth iir earnings howerer, tba increase in 
werking cipeores has rot been oiora than fbOC^OOU. 
The precentage of working expenses has been brought 
down to 11>J, which U a lower tigure than has been 
shown {or the last fire years. The net receipts are 
millions better tiiari the Budget Apart from 
railways, therctore, 1 bare to account (or an im- 
prorement of £2^ millions. Orer a million ot tbis 
improrement ban been secured under the purely 
Imperial beads of Customs, Sfint, Post Office and 
Telegraph, Had Exchange. Under Customs, I find that 
out of a total increase of £^d,0UO, £32.1,000 are account* 
ed tor under cotton manufactures, manufaciored arti- 
cles and export duties ; tho first two heads showing the 
intlueuco of a prosperous year, wbile uoder the thira the 
rise in rerenue was due to a largo demand for rice from 
other countries, which led t<f experts e<>t only from 
Burma but front Bengal. Silrer, the inperts of which 
were besry throughout the year, brought us about 
£lGi>,(l'X> mote than we had anticipated and the reeenue 
derired front augir was also high. Of a largo increase 
of £'121*1,0^ under Mint, the greater partis due to tho 
resumption of mpeo coinage, which could not Ixi allowed 
tor in the Budget, ileforetho proiits on coinage aro 
transferred to the Cold Stsndsrd Keacrte, a ebargo is 
made for iiianufactiire, which is credited to the Sfint, 
and the iiim thus shown m the eurrent year is £21 l.'SMl. 
Kinaity, so far as these {mperisl heads are concerned, 
the Post OlTiee and Telegraph Departmeot has giren iit 
£i]fl,0bi') more than our forecast, as the result no doubt 
of actire trade and general prosperity, and the enmo 
georral Conditions hate credited us with XtOO.lMa) uoder 
the bead of Exchange. Coder the ahared heads of 
Stamps anvl Exetsa, we bare dirided with the Prorincee 
an Increased reietiua of neatly £t2<J,0<Al and Irrigation 
roeeipts also bate been better la the aegrresto bt 
£H2,'«)'I. 

The distribution of my surplus has giten me rnuch 
anxioua thought. 1 hate a largo sum of monny (o dis* 
pose of ; we are unlikely to hate again, for aonte time, a 
mirgin anything like so largo as in the present year, and 
it U all the mere necessary to be careful la the diatribu* 
flan of what is in our bands, I state the principle of our 
decisions tery bris tit. Tbrre are certain relaUscly email 
rt<i<ilr«meDts which we intend to meet , but tho bulk of 
the money Will go in grants to sccuie a ateidy progress 
in sdncatlon and sanitation, an object which tsaa tli« 
support of both official and non-ofllcial opinion. tV'e 
nropose to mske (he following distribution of funds:— 
crorea for Bon-reourring etjienditoro on education, 1} 
crorcs for Urban sanitation, uti laklis to Burma for com- 
mumcationa, 2<) lakhs to Assam for dctclnpmeiit, I crore 
In aid of general protioeisl resources. 

The last mentioned grant Will be distributed at the 
rate of 12 lakhs to each of the larger rrotint.es, aod S 
lakhs each for the tmallrr Administrations, and will not 
bo cstcnaikrif for any eno purpose. It will be desoted 
tnsiicb acbemes as each Ixical Ooternment may deem to 
be most necetsar* In rtow o' rarymg aodeprciai resjoiro' 
ments. Our ability (n make thee grant aecurtn in* 
pnrtant adxaatages. From tho Imperial point of «iew, 
they «r« aa aoticipatioo of future iiabilitiea. We base 


tliese demands ; wc might in ordinary course meet them 
orer a more extended period, hut ivo may well doubt 
whether in the next feiy years we shall haTO funds arail- 
«W« for distribution, end »vo tako the opportonitj, which 
fortunately presents itself, of paying our contribution in 
adraoee. From the point of new of the Prorinceg, 
theio IS a great gain in stability ; they arn secured in the 
prosecution cf improvements of the most important 
kind against the fluctuations of impcriai flnance. They 
are, we are assured, ready for the distribution, Tho 
great attentinn which has been paid in recent years to 
the needs of sanitation and education has led to a systo- 
Diatio review of reijuirements and preparation of projects 
generally, flo long aa there is uncertainty aa to tho 
amount that will be available from year to year, progress 
must he fitful and unceooomieit. But now, when they 
find themselves Secured in the possession of subatantisl 
■urns, the Provinces wilt be able to make out and adhere 
(o weli'Constdcred programmes of devefopment and the 
ayaiematic applicatiou of funds which will thiia be 
possible will certainly make for economy and efSeieocy. 

E’crCNOitDits. 


Prosioeea have spent £71,000 less than they aoticipa- 
ted, but there isan tnerease of £313,000 in Imperial 
charges. The Provincial decrease is accounted for by 
the inability of ).>ocal Oovc'nmentit to spend the full 
amounts providrd. In the Imperial lectinn the Import* 
antvanalions are increases of £308,000 ouder Civil 
U’oeks and £.'>ro.W>y under mifitsry services, TTio rise 
III Civil Works chargee is accounted for by the debit to 
the rorenue heed, of the construetioo of lomporAry 
aecemmodstioD for tho Oovernment of India at Delhi, 
Id the mihtsry ert«i>aies, tJie addilions here boea of an 
obligatory nature ; torinsunec, tho increased outlay on 
food supplies ctused by higher prices, tlie cost of sur> 
vsye on the Herth*Cs*t Frontier, larger cxpondituro on 
the anus trsMo operations in tlie Persian Dull and 
aiQiiUr Item*. On tho other hand tho special allotment 
rosde for protect'.Ts irrigation works oiilsido the Famine 
loruranco Grant hs» not been used and there ia a large 
deerrsse of tl^O.OOO shown Under the Education head, 
Tbiadwrease, fioworer, fa nominal. In tho Budget » 
re«er»o of £52b,OUO was entered under this head for aub- 
srijucnt distnbution. Aa the distribution has pioceedcd, 
grants have bcon made by assignments dimimsbing Im- 
pciial rereiines, and Imperial expenditure has been cor» 
rvspondiogly reduced, 

1>BU11 EXPESUITTURB. 


In the diseosiion which took place In tho Council la*t 
jesr, t gave an undertaking that this expenditure would 
be separately and carefully accounted for, and I own to 
o feelinRofsiirpnloand some indignation that soggea- 
tione should siibseiinently have been made, and they 
have been m»de, that Hie Government of India would 
couotenance a departure from the pledge then girco It 
Is evident that all expendituro of whatever kind connec- 
ted with the transfer of tho fmperwJ capital to Delhi, 
could not eonvenienllj or properly be brought under a 
single head in our accounl* There is. for iiisUnto, tbo 
administratire expenditure of the new Imperial Provinco 
which must he si^oiinled for in appropriate section* as 
on aecnnntof Polirr, Law ond justico, and *o on. 
Again we have to build a new cantonment, the cost of 
Wbich can wuh propriety bn shown only in tho MiliUry 
L-timaW. Similarly If » diversion of a railway Iioo is 
found neresrary, It mint In chirped to Bailways. T(ie 
coat of our temporary buddings further, u I have already 
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mentionct], wl havo ctiarged, tinder tlio ■(]({(» of 
Cotnptroller-Ocneral, to tho revcmio eipendiluro head, 
Cull Worka, and not to tho new head of eapiUl et|i«nd]« 
turo which wo have opened for the new Imperial Citj. 1 
make till* explanation becauac 1 am anxIutiH that thrrii 
ahould bo no poaoibilit)' of nibeonreption on the aubjert. 
and I would add that, while tho extimditiiro haa ot ne* 
ccaait; been entered under more tlian one bead In ibo 
aecountn, caro baa been taken to make It readilj’ aralla* 
bio by preaeribing that in cieh caae it abould le kept 
apart under a tub head of ita own. I hate arranged fur- 
ther, for tho contcnienco of llori’blo Member*, that all 
the rolctant itema of expenditure should bo brought to- 
gether In a comprchcnaito yiro-/or)iia account, .and Uila 
arrangement wiJJ ho rontinued year by year ao tong m it 
may be nescaiary. The form of thia account and dctaila 
regarding it will bo found In the rneinorandom by the 
rinancial Kecritary, and I need nnly mention that the 
coatof temporary Delhi in the current year will prolia- 
bly be juat under f'O lakha Tho diacuaaion of the num- 
croua queationa of tho flrat importanee Inrolred in the 
inception of a taak of luch magnitude haa delayed the 
beginning of the permanent city, and the ambunt char- 
ged to the capital head in the current year la only 
£l.’i5,U0l), which rcprcaenta for the moit part tho eo»t of 
land acqulaition. NYe ahall aoon bo in a poaition. b»«- 
orer, to proceed with the work energetically, and 
Ilon'blo Merabara wilt Qod that a proriaioo of 
2 erorea haa been mado ill the capital account of this 
purpose in tho enaning year, 

DunaET Estimate ron 1913-U 
1 BOW come to a now psge in our flnanoiai hiatory end 
open the Uudget for the year ItllO-U. It will lio clear 
that In one matter cf graee importance our poaition hae 
been weikeoed ainee 1 had to undertake the came tank 
» year ago, 1 referred on that occaaion to the oncer- 
taintiet of our opium rerenuo ; but oon we are foie to 
face with a calcination of actual Iota. Aa regard* our 
other sources of rerenuo 1 do not propoio to depart 
from the principle, which 1 conaidcr to be the r.gbt one, 
of cautioua estimating. Indeed it might he said that 
with orery year of prorpenty the probability of an 
approaching rerccsal of fortune, of uofarourable aea- 
sona and trade depression, increases, and that the need 
for caution IS greater therefore now than on prerioue 
occasions when I bare laid my Budget before the Coud- 
oil._ At tho same tune 1 hare no intention whatererof 
letting my estimatea be ln(1uenc*d by rague forebodinga 
1 hold to what I said two yeara ago, nametv, that id 
Indian budgeting the only reasonable rule of induct ia 
to assume that a period of prosperity, once it is eata- 
biished, will continue until we hare somo clear warning 
of impendingchange. Atpresent, apart from opium our 
proipecU aro bright, and in making my estimates 1 bare 
given full weight to this consideration. Froeeeding with 
these principles in my mind, the calcutatiooi 1 hare made 
giro for next rear a probable revenue in tho aggregate. 
Imperial and Provincial, of £82,3J2,000. Th« aggregate 
^penditoro for which provUion is made is £8^,850,000. 
There is thus a difference of £1,525,000, which la distri- 
buted in this manner ; there will according to our antici- 
pations be an Imperial surplus of £I,.1U.0C0 but a defleit 
of £2.530,000 fii Provincial Budgets. i 

Iter ENCB, 

Circumstanced as we aro to-day, it would bo out of the 
question to build on any anticipations of revenue from 
certified opium in the coming year. I will not despair of 
ft revival in the opium trade which would restore to us in 


whole or In pari Ibe loss wbleh at present faeo us ; but 
it would lie wrong, as matters stand, to take Into account 
and wale available for l•Xl>CIldi^urp any revetoe the 
ravtlpt of which ia eu problematicil I'lirther the aales 
of uncertified opium in the present calendar year bate 
bc-en roduec'l froiii 13,2iX) to I'.OtKJ cliesta. Aecordiogty 
all that I can budget for under the 'opium besda ia the 
raluo of {i.fX*) cheats of uncertified opium at the moderate 
prieo of K«. l,5*Xi per ciicat or £l.riW),<i(j() plug £3C5,0W 
fur exi-ise and mlseeilsneoua rcciipte, or a total of 
£t.ti-'>,0Uh The decrease, aa compared with the pro- 
bable receipts of the present year, is no leas then 
£nyllt'.«AW. 

In the next place, as one of the dominant factor* in 
our Impefial Jlnao'Y, i turn to railway*. IVe are 
increasing tho working expenses next year by £| million 
in Tiow of ft larger Railway programme, which WToIrei 
Boo-o addition to revenue as well as to capital expendi- 
ture, but against this iDCfcssu ou the expenditure side 
liae to bo set a decrease of a quarter of a miliion order 
psymeota of surplus profits, wbieh Is the result chlrOy of 
the adoption of the financial in plar-e of the calendar year 
tor the distribution. As regards Railway revenue, my 
ettiwate is possiblly opluiustie ; it is tlist the gross 
receipts in lt)13-H will be £37,7.51, WO as against 
£37,UU7UU0 whi-li we hope to obtain in the current 
year, in arriving at this estimate I have attemp- 
ted to hold the balance even letvreco two sets 
of coesiderstloni. No doubt if the present ware of 
prosperity bfti us a littlu higher, my cstimste will be 
exeteded. On the oilier hand tho net railway revenue of 
the current year, according to our estlnales, will be £II 
miUioosabore Ibe revenue otJlMI-12; there was an 
improrement of £2 tnillions in 1911-12; at compared 
«itb IVIW-ll , and the figure ut IblO-l I was nearly £3I 
miUione higher than the figure of ItOlklO We may well 
ask whether Ibe curve is going any higher. Wheo a lime 
of dcpreesion come*, there will be a very different tale 
to tell, in l9UT-<id there was a drop of about £i millioo, 
in D drop of £'2^ millions. It it easy to be wise 

after tho event, and should fortune once more favonr us 
you may say I WBs unduly cautious. Cut I claim to be 
judged by p^seut prospects, and on the facta 1 hare put 
before you lam ofopinDn that no prudeot filinivter 
would frame an estimate higher than that which I hive 
indicated. 

An Item which requires special mention is the abolition 
of the appropriations at present made from the land test 
ID certain provinces. The matter ia one which I shall 
have to explain in aome detail but for the moment, 
dealing within the revenue account I note thit the effect 
will bo that the receipts in 1913-14 under provincial 
rates and contributioni from District .Boards will be 
£357,000 lets than in the current year. - 

Apart from Opium and Railways, and llio appropria* 
tiona jnsk mentioned, tho improvemeot in revenue which 
1 anticipate is £105,000. The amount vvould be larger, 
but fur certain reductions which are forced npon me, 

I eaanot arrange for our capital expenditure without a 
targe reduction of our balances, and the estimate of 
interest receipts in coniequenoe is diminished by 
ilii.OO). Again tlio Jlint receipts go down in my fore- 
cast by £292,0'>n because I cannot repeat Ibo item which 
appeara in tho accounts ut tho current year for seignior- 
age 00 cOKiigo of rupees Under Customs also X am 
bound to take into consideration the rise in tbe price of 
•liver aa likely to affect imports and guided by the 
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MperieDoe of je»r» when the price was erjuslt; bigb, 1 
mast reduce the estimate o( receipts from doty on 
eilrer bf £160,000. The eipwu of rice further in the 
current year hare been very large, and a norii.al estimate 
for lOlU— 14 gires a decrca«Bof £102,000 under eiport 
duties. Under other heads howerer 1 bare raiaed tho 
eatimate of cuRtoms receipts by £140,000 which is a» 
much as the adranco in revenue in the last two years 
wiK justify. 2o other dcparimeota also, I take recent 
Mperienee as roy guide, and I adranre the revenue ftoni 
Post Odce and Telegraph by £i&i.000, from Exeiae by 
£243,000 and from Stamps by £136,000. Land Rereoue 
also is likely to giro about £155,000 more in tbe aggr^ 
gate, in conaeriuence chiefly of better collecUone in 
Bombay. The result of these and Other less important 
variations is an improvement of £248,000 in the ProviO' 
Cisl account and a deterioration of£t43,000Jin the ttnperial 
account. But we propose from Imperial rarenuea to 
make grants, which 1 shall presently describe, to Pro' 
vincea amounting to £1,198,00') This compares with 
fton-reeurring grants we are asking this year of 
£4,645,000, Thus to anm up, the Imperial revenue ac* 
count will he £3,618,000 werse under opium , £50-i,000 
worse uoder Railways i and £143,000 worse under other 
heads; while alienations of revenue will be £3,347,000 
Usi. On the whole there U a deterioratioo «f about 
ene million, 

ExPBSbttORI, 

The aggregate eepondituce I advaace from £70.601,000 
{nlOI3-13to £83,«50.000 in ll>iJ.|4 The Prorincra 
anticipate that they will spend £3,203,000 more than in 
the currant year the great bulk of the increase being 
accounted for undereducatlon and sanitation and public 
werke. to the Imperial section there appears an increase 
of £1,<R3,0<)0. More than half of thie increase laac* 
counted for by the espendiiure of £560,1)00 which we 
propose to incur for the purchase of Malwa opium. 
Under Cirif Departments we have added £1.32,000 lor no 
much of the grants which we are making for educatioo 
and ct .er benefl.i 1 objects as we need tor Impcrul out* 
lay in minor administrations or as a reserve roriubse- 
<)uei>t distribution. A aiim of £100,000 has been alloted 
tor Protective Irngslian works outside the Famioe 
Instimnce grant. There is aa increased provision of 
£131,000 under Voat ORlce and Telegraph whiebiaduo 
tor the meet part to the re'^airements of wireless 
stations. The administration of the Prorisce of Delbr 
will, we thiok, Involvo an increased expenditure of 
£60,000. In view of various urgent projects we have 
agreed to railo the grant for Imperia) Civil works by 
£189.000, but there la a decreaae of £3oO,OdO uoder 
temporary buildings for Deini, 

CftANia lO rsoTihCES.- 

I have framed my Budget on tiie basis of a Rs, 2 croro 
Imperial aurplus, to spite of the loss of opium resenue 
I And itis posaibinnot only to avoid (ho lUpoaitiODof 
new taxation, not only to maintain the present standard 
of expenditure but to provide a substantial contnlmtion 
to meet the ever-growing needs of the cruntry. Those 
needs am multiTarions; some are conspicuous and Urgent- 
Education and Sanitation are twins of a pheDOmenal 
derolpment. Tncre is sgriciiltiire. There is the ijoeatioo 
of medical attendsnee and relict. East but not lease, 
unless wo ignore tlio political organissUoti of t^ country 
there is tbe devolpment of local self government. For 
these interests, we have made due proviHion. We allot 
Its. I ervre forredurriog expenditure on educatfou and 


eanitation, distributing Us. 85 lakhs to the major Pro- 
vinces, assigning Rs. Tiakhces Imperial ezpcoditaro 
and retaining a reserve of Rs. 8 Iskhe. We add Rs. 10 
lafcha to the provision for sgricultural experditure ; we 
allot Rs. 10 lakhs for medical relief, out of these Rs. 
201akba being distributed among thomajor Provinces. 
Tlieaa grants require no explanation, and 1 would only 
eay tiiat tbe lecurring grant for education supplements 
and adds to tlie value of the large non-rccurring grant 
for tbe tame purpose which we are giving in the current 
year. 

Pioilly we propose to make assignments to Local 
Covemmeuts to enable them to forego the amounts 
which at present are appropriated for Provincial use 
from tbe cess on land. The cess I have mentioned is 
levied in alt Provinces generally at the rate of 6 or 6| 
per cent, on annual value. In Bombay, filadras and the 
Centra] rrovinees tbe entire proceeds go to Local Boards, 
tn Bengal and Bchar, however, a one anna cess is divi- 
ded into two half anna portions and while one of these, 
tbe "road cess " goes to District Boards the other, the 
** public works cesa" is credited i!o OoverniDent. In the 
Punjab and the Nortb-tVest Frontier Province, Distriet 
Boards have to make a cuntubution of nearly 20 per 
cent, of the land cess to provincial revenues for 
"Oenvraf services.' In the United Provinces also 
tbore are large appropriations though they have a differ- 
ent form in tbe two portions of the Province. In Aera 
there is a land cets of 6 per cent, of which about a third 
i« taken by the Local Government to cover the cost of ' 
rural Police ; in Oudb the general cess which goes to 
District Boards is at the Isle of 2^ percent, only on 
tbe annual value while a late of 3 percent, it levied 
eeparalely on account of the cost of Tillage Police. The 
Council wiii rrrecmbri chat last year a Resolution was 
moved by the Hon'ble Mr, Ookhale recommending the 
appoiotment of a Committee to enquire into the rescurc- 
ee of fjccal Bodies 2 had to oppose that Resolution 
because the appointment of a Committee did not appear 
to be necessaryor desirable ; but I made it plain that tbe 
object Of tlie lietolutlun was one with which Covem- 
luent were in accord. The development and encourage- 
ncot of Local Belf-Governmenl is indeed an object as 
to tbe desirability of winch all are agreed, sod it is 
with this object in View that we dcairo to increase their 
reeourcea by abolishing tbe appropiUtions which I 
have nirntioncd. The consrqnence, howercr, of this 
abolition will be a loss to Provincial revenues which 
Local Governments cannot themselves sustain and I, 
therefore, will make them assignments. Tbe manner io • 
which we proceed is as follows. The Local Oovern- 
ffiente while they take with the one hand appropriations 
from Local Boards as I have described with the other 
hand give them certain subveiilions Certain of these 


to the Boards ; others of a general nature which are at 
present required to provide a sufficient iocoma for cer- 
tain Boarda will be resumed. In Oudh a apecial adjust, 
ment will be necessary ; the 3 per cent, village Police 
cess Will be abolished and a general cess of & per cent, 
imposed at the same rate at in Agra. Allowing tor this 
modiEcatioa the cet loss to provinces srid consnuentlv 
the amonut we have to make good to them will be in 
Bengal Its. 2'. iMibs, in Debar Its. 23 lakhs, id the Un-.Ud 
Provinces Bs, 29j)akbe and in the Panjab Rs Zlakhs 
a loUl of nearly 7Ui lakh, or £530,000. ^ In deciding on 
(hemeasure which f tare now detailed to the Council we 
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h&re, 1 oanvi^cr, given a xtrj nulmtintial proof of our 
iiitcrontln Local bcU-UoTcrnincut. 
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Aa stated last jrear, the Militarr expenditure of 
1912'13 as oTiginallj estimated vras Oxed at a Oguro 
below that of any year aioce 1W3.0J. After the csUma- 
tes Were closed, it became eaBeotial to place an order m 
England for a large number of rides which hae led to so 
additional payment of £10^,000 diiriug the current year 
The National Insurance Act involTcd a payment, not in 
the estimate, of about £15,000 9a account of the Bnlish 
aoldiers aervlng in India. The demand for workiog par- 
ties of troops in connccUon with the surrey opcratiooe 
in progress on the North-Esst Frontier entailed unfore- 
, aeen expenditure amounting to £31,000. Tho Arroe 
Traffic operilioos prored more oostlr by £15,000 than 
/ was expected. The prices of food and forage ha»e neeu 

in spite ct the larourable harreste of the year and ac- 
’ count for an increase of roundly £171,000. in view ©f 
the farourable financial conditions of the year additional 
funda to the extent of about £127,000 were alto giren to 
place the army transport on a more satisfactory footing- 
to allow of the commencement of a reserre of fodder • 
and for adTancing works in progress and for the pnr- 
aggregate excess expecUd i« 
£>l<).9«).thQ bplk of which has arisen from Unforeseen 
demands and the rise in rates of food and forage. 

In tho coming year there will again be a heary bill for 
tpecial services. Provision is made for the conUnnaiice 
of tho Arms iraraaoperations at a cost of £ir>G,T0aThe 
triodiog up charge* connected with the working partiea 


empUyiii on the Korlh-llast Frontier arc eipceUd to 
•mount to Ua tho other hand, the rxpectod 

releoUoo of Jndjso troop* in Chio and i’er^ja wJJi coo- 
tiouo to efftct • aariog. 

Apart from all Uiis, it ha* lieen necessary, in framing 
llio military estimate* of !lfl3-H, to take into account th* 
fact Uiatth* temporary economies in ordinary expendi- 
ture amouiillng to £101, (KKJ, efTected in the current ^ear, 
cannot h* repeated next year i and that the National 
inauranc-o Act introduce* a new annual charge of 
£2l/<0'i. 4 larger prormon of £1PG,*»0 for ordinary 
Homo stores ha* iH-en found necMsary, owing to auriilu* 
atocl’* liaring been largely worked off, higher pneea 
ruling for metals, and to llio advance purchases of such 
store* in t'Jl l‘l'J not being repeated (n Ifie curfeotyc«r. 

Tlis Behrdula grant for J013-H, amounting to 
£737,700. show* an increase of £217,fVJ0 as compared 
with the Cgurs adopted in the current year, but it inclu- 
des £llO.OiA) to cnci-t tiia final payment* on account of 
the extra rifiei which had to be ordered this year, and 
£100,7(10 for the aeijiiitiiion of land and the commence- 
ment of budding oiwratJoni jo connection with tliene* 
miliUry Csntonmei.t at Delhi. The balance of the graot 
will bn applied mainly to meeting the primary rwtuir*- 
menuof llm army in the matter of gnu*, bajoneW. 
evrord* and accoutrements, and to tho cODtinusDCO i» 
building works in progress, notiWy (o the direction of 
improTing the accommodstlon of Inditn troop*. Pfovi* 
••on it reado on a modest tcalo for the iaopcctloo d 
niliUry aviation in India. 


in reipcet or the permanent economte* raentioned U*t 
year, a further saving have been effected by tho diobaod* 
meat of tho Deoil and Ermpura Cavalry Sqaadroni. 
Tho ({ueslioo of Army expenditure generally has been 
under the convideratien ol the Army in India CoromSttoe, 
presided ever by Field-SIirahsl Lord Nicholson. Tbeir 
Iteport. wliiob IS expected shortly, will deal with the 
possibility of effecliiig further economies In iniliUry 
ciponditiire. The Report or the Committee wbleb exa- 
mined tho queiUoo of marine expenditure is still ooder 
coosidenlion. The final result le an juereiueof tho net 
klilitary Budget by £35’.300, a* compared with the 
cuiTCDt year i Budget. 


lUltXVlYS. 




re aireaoy given in the revenue account iomo of 
uie more important lUilway Hgurce. The result* of the 
proieot year are remarkable, tn 1912-13 we expect the 
return on the cental charge to bo 5 69 per cent sgainit 
•US, which wsa the percentage in 1909-10, If we take 
the llailway revenue account as awhole aiid set the in* 
terwt ebarges, the annuities, sinking fund payments and 
minor debits. Such as cost of land and surreys, agsinst 
the net earnings, we show a surplus of .^5,016.000, the 
highest 10 tho History of our Indian Railway *. 


siVAiiAW xuiEiTAKr EXPENDITURE.- AO 

^hausuve and Comprehensive treatment of the nuestioc. 
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\Vh'it I urn now especially concerned with le tbo rail- 
war capita) account, and I giro, therelore.lho llgurea ol 
railway capital espend.lure durioR the last Bvo years and 
compare them with the estimato for nest year;— 



The fleurea to which I inrite epeciat attention are 
these. The expenditure on capital amount in the three 
years 1900-10 to I9tl-I2 arerafied rather less than £8 
millioDt. In the current year we budgeted originally 
for a railway programme of £0 millons. In the coarse 
of the year, bonerer, wo were able to increase the prv~ 
risioD to £10} millions out of an iocresae in our 
balances and otherimproTecaents Forthe commgyear 
1 propose to draw somewhat hearily on our ample bal- 
ances and am in cnnsequenceahle to adrance the Railway 
programme tor 1613 14 to £12 millions. This proves, 

1 think, that I am not unsympathetio on the question of 
railwarir. I recognise fully (heir immense significance 
as an instrument of general progress, their necessity for 
the development of trade, their growing and indeed 
mornentoue importance to the ananccs of India; bat in 
this, my last Financial Statement, 1 cannot refrain from 
a word of warcisg. In spite of the reckless ntteranew^ 


of obviously interested critics, I continue to deprecate 
any departure from a policy of the utmost caution in 
the matter of Rsilway Finance? Wears paying in the 
liondon market very nearly 4 per cent, for what we 
borrow, f bear in mind that in tho current year the rail- 
ways hare paid ns fj-BD per cent. Hut last year tho 
return was 4 99 per cent., in llilO-lI it was 4'6C per 
cent, in 1909-10 it was 4’18 per cent. Even In good years 
to the present state of the money mtrket the margin is 
a narrow one. Let me remind you that so recently as 
in 1906-09 our railway system was worked at a net lost 
to the State. I said at that time that we must never 
allow car rtilwart to become again, even teroporar/Jy, a 
netburden «n the general tax-payer. I repeat that 
assertion. As natters stand we have in our railways a 
splendid sss*t. Let us safeguard that asset. Any ad- 
mission of doubtful schemes, or failure to count in each 
case the full cnat, any disregard of llnincial considcra- 
tione will surely lead to deterioratico of a most gerioua 
character. I urge that nothing he agreed to in the 
fnture which may weaken a position which is essential 
to the financial prosperity of India and to all the 
interests which that prosperity serves. 


On tbefilst 3Jsreb, ]912, £6.834 miles of main and 
branch canals and distributaries bad been constructed, 
and by the end of the current lesr a mileage of C9,CI0O It 
expected, commanding over 48} mtllioD acres of eultur- 
abm land of which probably 23 million acres will actually 
be irrigated within the year. The net profit, aooordiag 
to our anticipations on productive works, will be 
£1. 703,300, the net retuTD on capital outlay being 8'81 
per cent , or if works still under construction are exclu- 
ded 10'27 Per cent. In addition to the canals In operation 
there are &9 proiects which are either under construc- 
tion. or era awaitingsineiion being examined by the pro- 
feaaiona) advisers of the Government Of tlieae six aro 
Minor Woika. The Major Works of which 28 are pro- 
ductive and 2S protective, are designed to irrigate nearly 
IS million acres at a total capital cost of about £45 
milliona, the yield anticipated on the productive works 
being 7 17 per cent. Of the projects brought forward 
from the preceding year, 1 may farst refer to the Punjab 
triple project. The progress of this great work is stated 
to be eatisfsotorr. Toe Upper Cbenab Canal was opened 
tor irrigation by H.E. the Viceroy on the 12th April, 1912. 
The Lower Bari Doab Canal will be ready for opening 
io April next, audit is expected to open the Upper 
Jhelum Canal bv the autumn of 1914 It is hoped that tho 
Upper Swat River Canal will be readv by April, 1914. 
Two other projects mentioned last year in my Financial 
Blatemoiit, the Sukfcur Barrage and the Rohri Canal, 
have been submitted for tho sanction of Ihe Secretary of 
Stale, while progress in the case of the Cauvery 
Reservoir and Parda-Ganges-Jorana feeder, which 
hare been very favourably reviewed by tho techniLal 
advisers of the Government of India, is delayed by the 
necessity of considering the interests of rertain Native 
Sutes which are allected by these undertskines 
During the year the Nira Right Bank Canal has also 
been sanctioned liy the Secretary of State at a cost of 
about ^2fiOUfchs. It, -s designed to protect an arfa 
oflMkOWacivsin the Sbolapur Du, riot, which above 
almost all others in India stands in need of protection 
from drought and famme, and It U the most fmportant 
^ject o the protective class which has been under, 
taken in this country. uooer- 
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llkn-lO. 

1910 11. 

1011-12. 

i 1912-13. 
j (lUnsrd). 

1013-H 

(Iludget). 

Proiliirfiir R'orAri. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital outlay to end of tho year 

M.HMIO 

so.s'i'i.yTJ 

31 ,02, ‘.3.38 

.33.430,738 

31,918.7.38 

nireotroecijit* 

Land Revenue due to Irrigation 

1 2.2i;»,0ll 

i.m.ir.H 

2.2:«198‘» 

1,170,00.'. 

2.3l{).l7r. 

I,.3n. 

2.M1.200 

1.4!'.'..20«J 

22112.000 

Total Receipts ... 


3.407.<r.l 

3.002,311 

4,030.400 

4.001.401) 

Working expenses ... 

Interest on debt 

l.iaj'i.ei't 

i.oro.iai 
1.0f»|.ft.*i> 1 

1,103,180 

l,f>'Si,700 

1,1.32.100 

1.108.400 
■ }.2U7.0(X» 

Total Working expenses 

2.i).>C.110 

2,0''i.4Hi 

2.102,829 

2.2I.3.UI0 

2,31M'JO 

Net ProlU 

1 im.K',9 

j l,3JI,{i7rt 

1.4011.482 

I.Tl'H;’//) 

8.746.«A3 

rrotffiltr U’orA*. 


i 




Capital ootlay to end of the year 

3,112,121 

3.JII.20i 

3.«).3,»18 

4.207.0IC 

4.778.01C 

Direct Receipts 

Land Revenue doe to Irrigation 

C.2.2W 

fil.OOl 

7.910 

C2..3.'.0 

8,3.30 

C4..300 
, lO.KO 

70.900 

10.900 

Total Receipts 

01.200 

1 f.9.001 t 70.080 j 

7.3,300 

87,800 

Working Expenses .... ' 

lotoreat on debt 

28.730 ' 
‘.»7,882 1 

2‘.»2!7 

110,700 

41.023 

12.3.218 

fii.ryyi 

130,200 

31,200 

1.32,800 

Total Working Expenses . 

120.012 

139.917 

1C.\H1 

18:.8<W 

207,000 

Net Loss 

02,310 

80.9IC 

Ol.d.'.,'. 

112,.300 

119,2t)0 

Slinor IForks Htid A’nrfpofftm. 






Direct Receipts 

Expenditure ... 

23.'>.C91 

889.435 

228,40.'. 

877,723 

217.034 

836,407 

231,200 

671,800 

' 2.'rl.70O 
n21,.300 

Net Loss .. 

05.3.744 

Ci9.2G3 

f.S9,353 

020,000 

ccc.coo 


0( tbe project! aoder consideration which ft..„ 
previoaiijr been mentioned the most iraporUnt sre tha 
KUtna resersoir in Madras, the extension of the Gokak 
Canal in Bombay, the Sutlej Valley Canals and tho 
Jumna dam project in the Punjab. The Kistna project 
contompUtes the construction of a dam at a cost nt 
Rs. 8^ ernres to hold up a reservoir with a gross cap*, 
city of lC‘i,S86 million cubic feet of water. The work 
if constructed will bo the largest of its kind in the 
world exceeding In magniluda the Assuan dam on the 
Nila which, as now enlarged, has a cross capacitv of 
81,224 cubic feet. The Gokak Canal extension, which 
is classed as prntectire, is to cost nearly He. 2 crores 
The Sutlej Valley project aims at tho utilization of the 
surplus supply of the Sutlej and Ceas Rivers and it will 
besides improving the water supply of the several 
inundation canals now dependent on the SuUcj, extend 
tho benefit of irrigation into tho great desert sooth ot 
the nver. It will probably cost Rs. 9 crorcs, while the 
Jamna dam project, the estimate of which is over Rs. 6 
crores, provides for tho construction of a dam at Koch 


io the Kahsn Stato to ensure a fuller supply to area* 
comnianded but insufficienlly watered by the Western 
Jamna Canal and extend tho irrigation from that canal 
to some prccarions tracts in the Umbtllaand Ksrsal 
Districts. 

PKOVlNCSAL FISASCZ. 

It is not SO long ago that the Prorincial authorities 
took a most gloomy view of their financial prospects. I 
remember well the spirited attack which was made on 
the Government of India on tho anbject of the Punjab 
setticroents. and no year passes in which wo do not hear 
thepatriotio pleadings of tho llonOjIe Pandit Jfadao 
Mohan Malaviya and others on behalf of the Uoited 
Provinces. To all auoh representations I may have 
Wo held to bo unsympathetic, but especially 5“ 
India Bmo brings the answer. The financial posi- 
tion of the Punjab and the United ProTinces is very 
different now from their position even two or three 
years ago, and in general the Provinces have 
Milt up such substantial balances and have a roantin 
between revenue and expenditure so adeijuate that 
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thsy ato not only well-to-do for tho present tint are 
well protect^ for tiio future. I must deil, howoror, in 
some detail with tbe esse of tJie two Prorjnees, AaMHi 
and Buims, to which it is proposed to give epecUl 
grants. Financially tho conditions in Uieao two Provin* 
ce* are different. Assam at present has only a tempo* 
rary settlement and in another two years it will be neees* 
aary to revise tho terms of our agreement on a more per- 
manent basis Burma already liaa iCa pcimanent con* 
traot, and 1 am salipfied that the contract is ossootiaHy 
a souod one, for it secures to the Province a substantial 
growth of revenue which will presently supply it with 
ample funds foi its trquireniente. At the moment, how- 
ever, it cannot bo denied that tho Provineo is in poor 
circumsUnces and that in spite of tho exercise of duo 
economy it finds a difficulty in squaring resources with 
requirements. But from another point of viow tboro is a 
strong resemblance between tho conditiona in these 
two Provinces. Tho equipment of both, in the matter 
mora particularly el eoznmuaieatioas, is far bahiod 
that of the rest of India, and their development >a a 
matter for acrious conalderation, Tho question is no 
doubt what rata of progress is desirable, for ultimatoly 
both ProvinooB will find a sufficiency for thoir require- 
ments in their own resources. But it Is clear that unless 
wo come to (he assistance of Burma, progress in that 
Province will be injnviously delayed. The veeo of Assso 
it somawhat ditlevent because it was given a substantial 
grant with which to start its existing settlement: but 
here again it was recognised that tho rrovisoo o'gbt 
spend this grant during the period of settlement and it 
would in the usnal oo ir«a be given a second grant at tho 
beglBRineof tho pemaRent aettlament, the teroi* of 
which Will shortly have to bo eontidetsd. The resteas 
for the grants we propose will now be evident. IW making 
thosegrsRtsweassist the oarlierdcrelopincntofProvincea 
which are extremely backward. \7o anticipate in the 
case ot Assam a liability which might Como on uv when 
unfarourablo sossonv might make difficult for ns to meet 
it. And since the improvement of commuoicationo most 
make for an improvement of rovenue in whicli tho Im- 
penal Oorerament have a share, it may bo added that 
these grants aro in the nature oE an invcstmrnt in tho 
business of the firm by tho senior partner, naincly tho 
Gavcrnment of India. 

wars axD ucavs. 

In the current year our prograormo providod for 
espiUl expenditure of nearly £11} millions, of which 
£‘l iQiUions were for railways, £i,41fi,000 for irrigation, 
and £1,333,000 for Imperial ^thi. We had to meet 
railway debentures which fell due to the extent of 
nearly £1 ^ millions, and the ordinary drawings of India 
bonds of £} a million, and we arranged to repay (bo 
wnole of tbo outstanding India bills of £IJ raillioos. 
Tho groat bulk of theso obligations and requirements we 
proposed to meet by drawing on our balances ; but we 
decided to raise a loan of Rs. 3 crores (£2 miUioua) 
in India and another of £3 millions in F.n^and, «ad we 
hoped to obtain £1,810,003 through Railway Companies 
apart from tho money which they were to raise tor the 
ditchirgoof debentures. In tho last item wo fasvo been 
disappoioted, for the capital raised by Railway Com* 
panics has been only £195,000. In Other respects onv 
assets have increased very greatly abovo our antim* 
patioos. Tba greater part of tbo improvement has taken 
place In tho revenno account with which I have already 
dealt in detail. This improvement shews itself first in 
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tho riso of tho Imperial surplus from £1,478.000 to 
£3,362,000. and, secondly, in tho banking account of tho 
Provincov Originally we had to estimate for a largo net 
witlidrawat by provinces ; but they have not been able 
to work up fully to tho scale of expenditure for which 
they bad inado provision in tho Budget. Their oiro 
revonuos have been batter, and they have received largo 
grants from us, tho result of all these changes being 
that the aggregate provincisl account shows now instead 
of awjtbdjswul of £1,535,000, a deposit of £1,013,000. 
On the debit side of our transactions, tho most interest- 
ing item is the diichargQ of our India bills. This has 
ooiv (KViti carried through in accordaoco with tho pra- 
graramo. and it is a matter of very groat satisfaction to 
mo that our account has been entirety cleared of theso 
(■abilities: dur position has by theso liquidations been 
greatly stroogthenefi against tiio possibility of finanoinl 
troublcn in tho future. Tho capital expenditure on 
Delhi, as 1 have already noticed, has been small. On tho 
other band, canals bare taken a little more money than 
wo provided for them in the budget, and we have been' 
able in tho couria of tho year to make the substantial 
addition of £1^ millioos to tho railway programme. 

In Ifil3-U we repeat thoprovisiOB of £1,333,000 for 
(ho new city at Delhi, and wo incrcaso tho irrigation 
ailotuent to £1,407,000. Tbe most prominent feature of 
tbe year ie, however, the raising of tbo provisioB for the 
railway programme to no loss than £12 millions. Tho 
total capital outlay is estimated at £14,800,000, The 
ooly dthor imporUnt debit* will be, first, tbo discharge 
ot debt eraoanting to £l,i‘G0, 000, chiefly on aeoouni of 
railway debentures which fall due in the course of the 
rear and of the repayment of another £} a million India 
bonds ; eecondly the deficit vrhioh la eetimatod at 
£2,830,000 in tho provincial account. , Altogether wo 
have to find about £19} millions and this wa propose to 
do mainly by utilising our balances. I7e propose to 
work to a closing balance of about £17 millions, and on 
Uiat basin we think We can find £11 milhuns nut of 
bslancee. Oorrevonue surplus will give ns £1} mil- 
lions. We propose to raise a loan of Rv. 3 crorcs (2 
milfiooe) in India. The Secretary of State will not 
himself issue any sterling lo.an, but it is hoped tint tbo 
capital raised by Railway Compaoiea will give i.s £3 
milliona. We depend to thd extent of £1J millions on 
oar unfunded debt traasactions, mainly Savings Ranks 
which w6 think will result in a net receipt of that 
v.mwwv.k, 0XV.4 wo dtvs m 'avast on kbe grant lor ftie 
rcdempti'in or avoid-tnee of debt. The distribnUon of 
the closing balance at which we aim ie tliat we sbonld 
hold £12,429.000 in India and £1,142,000 in tbe Homo 
Tfcesory, To work to ttioss results after providing for 
tho year's rcquiremonts, we cstiraato that tho Secretary 
of Stato will soil Council Bills and Tele<rranhic Trans- 
fers on «* to the extent of £21,200,000 ; but iii addition 
ho will as usual sell additional bills on Indio so tee as 
our resource* may permit if there is a sufficient demand 
for them. It will be understood that all my announeo- 
meots about loans and drawings aro subject to tho 
usual reservations; tho Secretary of State and tho 
aoveroracdt of India retaining full discretion to varv 
the amounts I havo mentioned, in any way «nd to «nv 
extent that may bo thought adviiablo. ^ 

EXCIIANOB. 

FVom the description of trade conditions which l' 
gavo al tbo ^gionmgof my speech it will bo at onoo 
aursiisod that there has been no exchange diCJouItyiu’ 
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tho carrent year. Taking the ralue of mcrehandwe 
dealt ^vUh on priTato account the aaluo of Indian exports 
between April and Deoomber Rs. 1012, exceeded tho 
Toluo of imports by Its, RIJ crorca, the excess being 
about 2? crores greater than in tho previous year. Tbo 
outstanding feature of the year is tint since the 1st 
April last, tho rate of exchange has never faltcn bnlow 
par and this is a new thing in our experience. In llXyt-lO 
a rate below 1C pence continued for tho first six moolha 
of tho year. In 1910-11 it lasted from tho roiddlo of 
of May to tho middle of August. In 1911-12 it hold only 
for two weeks in Juno nod this year it has disappeared. 
1 do not wish to make too much of this feature ; but 
wtailo 1 remember that there was littto employment for 
money, last rains and my fricods tho bankers will polot 
to tho high rates of interest that have reeootiy 
prevailed. 1 think a teodeney is shown in tho facts 1 
have stated, as well as in our figures of rupee absorption 
and in the tralho returns of'railways, to a dimiontion io 
the duration and intensity of the stack season and a aw>re 
even distribution of trade throughout the year which 
would bo very welcome. 


The balance of trade in our favour, I have said, in nine 
months has been Rs. Gil crores. 1 need not attempt to 
explain how the whole difference has been equated, but 
1 can account at oneo for Rs. 56| crores, for in (he eettlo- 
laent of our clwmi on other countries we imported Rs. 12 
crores ingoldandsitverbutlion, Rs. ISJ crores in sovere- 
igns and accepted Rs. 20^ crores in Council Bills. Tho 
sovereigns, I need hardly ssy, are not imported necess- 
arily for use as coin, but in order to obtain cur- 
rency in any form that is desired and they are largely 
turned Into rupees. The absorption of gold, it is true, 
has eoatieued to increase; io tho fiiit iix months of 
1912-13 it was a tnillion pounds more than in the 6ret 
six months of 1911-12. But that is only eao eleniont in 
tho Bituatioo. The financing of the wheat trado which I 
have said was unusually active took Rs. 2 crores more 
from US than io the previous year. Jute, ao far as our- 
rency is concerned, wasn record crop, for tho dsniands 
on our Calcutta OSice in four nianths arannntcd to Rs. 
^7 VeSS* ‘ j exceeding oven tho previous record 
of iJOo and far above tho requirements of any 
intermediate year. This leads me to tho question 
of the coinage of tupoes. We havo not added to the 
v" for tho last five yoir*. In November 

IJUT, when comago stopped we had Re. 28 crores in 
scarcity and tho cammcrcial crisis 
of 1907 and 1003 during which, ineteid of an absorpboo 
itiere was a return of rupees from circulation. Bv Bep- 
tember 1009, wo had in our possession no less thw 
Ks. 43 crores. Sinco then there has been a steady ab- 
sorption. It has proceeded at a rate considerably slower 
than many anticipated though much as I personally 
exiled, but it has gono on year after year and at tho 
end of list April, we had no more than Rs. 1.9 crores in 
hand. It was certain that in tho next few months rupees 
would return; but it was equally ccrUiii that tho 
resumption of coinage could not be avoided. Tho Secro- 
tary of Stalo accordingly began to purchase nlver in 
“‘i. ‘‘'it fhen he has purchased f'.OGOOCN) 
worth. The silver has yielded Rs. 15J crores. Rs, lOl 
‘"i®. balances in substitution 

for the pld used In tho purchase, while tho remainder 
less cost of mannfaetiiro representing tho profit on com- 
sgc, has been credited to tho Gold Standard Reserve 


CURItrXCT. 

We ftre familiar with the view that a gold standard is 
impovsiblo without a gold ciirrcney. Un the other side 
it IS suggested that tho currency in tho hands of the 
people is not to ony great extent arailable when coin 
has to Im sent out of tho country In settlement of foreign 
demands. There is also strong opinion in favour of tho 
vieur that tlio support which at times becomes necessary 
not only in this country but elsewhere agiinst ao 
unfaTourabJe balance of trade can best be found not in 
the eiirreney in circulation but in strong reserres. I 
io not intend to enter on a discussion of these rival 
creeds. 1 would merely like to say that hero in India 
wo havo made a groat experiment in currency, that the 
experiment has been successful, and that we are 
satisfied with our system as at present developed. I 
recognise, however, that wo must slways bo ready to 
strengthen and adjust it as tho need arises, and that in 
carrying ontsueh re-enforcements and adjustmeotswe 
must attcod to experience as well as theory and bear in 
mind that tho conditions in India may in certain 
pavticulam be special and stand in need of exceptional 
treatment. Hiis is tho principle which should guide us in 
considering both tho matters which I now lay before 
the Council. 1 take first the question of the Gold 
Standard Reserve That Reserve has already reached 
the large figure of £22 millions including £4 miltioni 
held in rupees in India But we bare never for- 
gotten tlist in tho troubles of 1907-09 wo lost In 
little more than a year no lese than £19 nilllioni 
and though we have generally other geld reioarcci 
on wbieb we could draw, I bare alwaye been anxi- 
ous that the Reserve which it specially earmarked for 
tho support of exchange should bo strengthened. I 
have at the same tune felt that it would bo an advantage 
if a larger propertioa of this Reicrre were held in liquid 
gold instead of in eecnrities. On these points we have 
had. I think, tho unanimous support of Indian opinion, 
but tbo Secretary of State has not nlwayi seen eve to 
eye with us, and the Council may remember that a 
year ago I was not sanguioe that we should snceeed io 
converting him to our view. Wo have, however, succeed- 
ed. The Secretary of State has agreed to raise tbo 
sterling assets of the Gold Standard Reserve in London 
to £2.5 millions and to hold £5 millions of this amount 
in gold, and hi« decision Is gratifying tome as streng- 
thening our defences against the fall in exchange of 
which there is always a danger in times of adverse trado 
coaditioDB. 

GOLD COISIKC. 


In regard to tlio coinage of gold I may say that tho 
initial selection of any one coin would not in fact defini- 
tely exclude another, for while rccoraroending to the 
Secretary of State tho coicago of sovereigns, the Cov- 
ernmontof India referred to tho futuro possibility, 
should it bo considered advisable, of introducing some 
oUier smaller coin sueii as a ten-rupee piece. Tlio sover- 
eign introduces questions of control which as between 
ourselves and the Royal Mint aro difficult of solution 
For this or for any other reason, tho fioal decision may 
be. to begin witli, a special Indian coin, but the evperi- 
Mco we ahould gam m coining an Indian piceo may show 
ll would bo worth our while to undorUke the nddi- 
tioBal trouWe and eipeuto which would bo involved in 
the coming of sovereigns. 

Tlwre arc those who seem to regard an institution of 
a gold mint as a cardinal 'point io currency policy and 
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Qspoct from >t sudden and surprising resuits. Some are 
indifTeroat, regarding a gold mint morel; as uunecessarjr, 
becaUKo the; ss; no alread; get as siuob gold Coin as 
rre need from abroad whilo there are others whose 
attitndo is one of mistrust and cniidemnstion, because 
they suspect tliat the establishment of a gold mint im* 
plies a radical ehango in tbo currency policy ol the 
Goseromeot, or because they fear what is called Uio 
drain of gold to India. 'The hrst, to my mind, caeg* 
gcrato the importance of the echoinc and are unduly 
aanguioe in forecasting its results. Tho last I am COD'. 
fideot, arc unduly apprehensiro. 

We hare no idea of conTcrting our currency into gold. 
We are not going to buy gold bars in order to coin Ibein. 
We cannot force a currency on tho people, nor do wo 
wish to do so. All we proposed is ttiat if anyono who 
has gold wishes to hare it coined ho should be able to do 
so. The position is that in this country both gold end 
»i\t« are estabhshed as legal lender entrency. iSut while 
wo can turn silrer into coin, ive hare not so far been able 
to coin gold Tho argument that, in point of tact, no cna 
get by importation M much gold as we osn use is true, 
but it is incomplete For one thing India itself produces 
an amount ofgold which is not inconsiderable. At present 
this goes to Ciondon, and it may eontinuotodo ao, but it 
is reasonable and it may prove economical that faoilities 
thould begiren for coining it in this cuuotry itatany 
time tho producers find their adrantago in that altema* 
tire. Again there is a Urge ([uantity of gold bullion in 
the rountry. Assuming that tho necessity arises of eon- 
verting it into coin, why should It hare to bo sent 7,000 
miles for the purpose ? Or who is to say that it may not 
on oueasion ba more proStable or oonreaientto laiport 
and ooin gold bullion rather than to import sovereigns ? 
On (luestiooB of this kind I strongly deprecate an 
apriori judgment, flow any facilities for coining but* 
lion which we give can increase the flow of gold to India 
I am unable to see In one form or another. Indie will 
get precisely the amount of gold which eho wants and 
which she is able to pay for. It may bo urged that tho 
use ol guld as currency at any rate is for this country a 
euperlluitr. But whst does this acgumentsseunie? ft 
assumes that for India not gold but aoino otiicr forin 
of currency is the best. On tbo other hand somo autho- 
rities assume that a gold currency is alnays preferable. 
I make neither assumption. I leave it to thepeoplo to 
decide what suits them best, and all 1 say la tliat it 
they find they prefer gold they sre just « aueb 
entitled to it as any other people in the world. 

Kow when we aic considering Indian currency we 
can no longer, as war Cho case not many years ago, 
think only of rupees. Uut of the total additions to tbo 
currency in thu three yeara ending March, 1912, 
amounting to Rs 65 crore«, accounted for only Rs. 28 
crores. The habits ol the people in tact nro ehauging. 
Tho last Currency Report of the Comptroller-Oeneral 
shovfi clearly that gold has to so increasing extent 
established itself in ordinary cliculalioo, while the 
expansion of our nolo issues gives evidence of a dcsiro 
for a handier currency than silver and a resdioeasto 
nvo a higher umt than the rupee. While, tliercfore, we 
do not pretend to know to what extent the facilities for 
eoining gold will be used, wo think that tboro ace 
BubBt-intial facts to "Upport tho aentiment which lixs 
fioiiuently been expressed in tins country in favour of 
our having a gold Mintoroiir own And even tvitliout 
Bueh support I niaki- hold to tay tb.it bi ntimcnt is not « 
thing to be disiegaided. 1 canuot, of course, anti- 


cipate the doctsioti that may bo reached regarding . 
ifio denomination of tho coin which we should issue, 
but personally i say that the seotimeut which favours 
B. special Indian coin is to mo easily Intelligible. And 1 
hops that oil’ Mints will continuo to bo Indian in tlio 
oenoo at being free from external control. Out Mints 
may not ber the best in tho world, but I know of none 
better. This battle of the Mints haa now lasted for flf teen 
yearn. Ido not for a raomcot say that throughout this 
period the issue bare remained tbo some. 7be combat- 
ants havo frc<luontly changed their positions. Tho 
composition of the opposing forces has varied, ei parties 
irhicfast one time found thcnuelrc* in one camp, leans- 
Ici rod their sllcgianco presently to tho other, iiut on tbo 
whole, India has fought for a gold Mint all these years, 
and pcreonaliy 1 am glad that at a time wlien niy asiio- 
ciolion witti tbo government of Ibis groat country draws 
to a close, the itueition is being brought to an issue. 

TheCoiio<u,t wiU appreciate thotaUl havo aoid in 
regard to excbsfigu currency and the coiaiogof gold is 
subjeetto a rcaerration. 1 refer of course to tbo state- 
ment made in the House of Commons by tho Frimo 
MialsCer. Mr Asquith has stated that fa the opinion of 
tbo Uome Government the lime has come for an en- 
quiry into (vnfrriifia) quesbons of currency and finance 
relating to lodia by an expert body and preferably by a 
Royal ComtniNSion. I myself believe tbstcur syitcmof 
currency and finance in iodia rcite on a loficicotly solid 
foondatioa. I recognize, however, tbet it fs the subject 
of oisny misuodsritaodiAfs nod of much miseoeception. 

A Commission of inquiry will clear tho ait and by in- 
crcariog knowledge, it will diminish critleiim. I beliovo 
that it Will bo educative rather tbaBdestruetlve. iloid- 
iog this belief, I await with confidence the result of its 
dcliberalione on the currency condiUooa which I have 
described and which wilt now hare Co bo submitted to 
its judgment. 

RkTROSPECt. 

Tills is my list year of office, and it is permis- 
sible that 1 should review tbo administration of thu 
Department, the control of which I am about to 
surrender. 

When 1 assumed charge towards tho end of 1908, the 
country, after a decade of rernarkablo prosperity, had 
just passed through a period of distressful scarcity. 
The rclapee was one of a kind to which, by reason of its 
rliuiatic conditions, India has always bocu subject l but 
On {h« oecasinn its seventy was accentuated by a finan- 
cial stress that dislocated theworlds' greatest market*. 
The gravity of tho situation is explained in a word when 
I aay that the year 1908— 0^ ended not with an inticips- 
ted aurpljsbut with a deficit of noless than JKJJmillioos. 
From an agricultural point of view, tho next year was 
favourable ; but trade was slow in reviving and, as 1 
■aid when I presented my second Financial Statement 
the air of liopefulDesa, which pervaded the country as 
■eon as a good monsoon had assured the agricultural 
poaition. was slow in peoctraliog tho Finaoco Depart- 
ment. 1 remember well the difficulties which wo eo- 
eoaotei^ thatyear,tho necessity we wore under of 
cxplaioing the situation to tho largo spending Depart- 
ments and Local Oovemments and calling on them to 
exercise ail possibir. economics in view of our diminished 
rcaourCTi., snd their loyal responsr In ndijjtioii, nlieo 

1 sum np tho cxponcnccB of tho ’year and fore- 

thurujiiircinonts of tho next I found tnysell faced 
agruat drop in opium rovriiue and tho neecssitv of 
■ settlement with Das- 


tovuing at considerable cost o 
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restored to her pn^ of V every race hare fouftht to 
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IJN thisletter, lehalUtyto give yon no Wca 
\\ of sorao of the qualities which arc prominent 
in our character as individuaH Md ns n 

nation. The Spirit of Change, which were- 
present by the eymbohe Diugon (a species qiuto 
diflbrent from yours) sieved us from the app^- 

ance of the American Perry in our wntere. Iho 
thunder of foreign guns was enough to rally us to- 
gether round a central stand.srd. Feudalism, an 
wlmirable but a decentralizing system, which had 

cri-sted for many centunes in Japan, di&ipiwied 

hke night-vapours before the advance of the 
morning light. Tho spirit of patriotism brought 
out some of our highest qu-alitics. Patriotism is a 
nirt of our religion. The Shogun movcl l.y tins 
MU.timcnt resigned vohmtorily. Tl.egi^itostof m.r 
men humiliated themselves in ordfm to learn the 
secret of material success from foreign oiuntoea. 
Some Europeans asfc u-s how we managed to 
‘enlighten’ o\-cn tho lower clashes in our couiitiy 
in such a short time 1 Tho tiuth is that even our 


poorest i«mp!o wero stincd by tho m u .p”'*-. " ' 
ns they luul iH-cii M on soh.l, . tliu ..t ido.-is f.oui 
their very birth, wofoiiiulit <-(Mnp.unfiicly «Msy 

to org-miai them in a slinit jji'iuxj. , • , 

1 do not think, any ^ ri><'» >" 

Mcllacval Of Modern hi-tory h.isiv' f . lyi. .!)*** 
tho kind ofp iNsionato p;itn«tism tint wo di-pl ii i 'l 
ill our l.a-.t war. Even Homo did not j.io<liiio ho 
iminy doath-dofying p.atriots as our country I, as 

done. Tho Arabs and Tuiks.thoughiciocs ofa hun- 
dred Tmlits, wore never inspited hko us by lo'o ot 
thoir fathorlaml. Almost every Japanese M.ldier 
ia a Iliioao wlio, when on the point of de.ith 
wished to bo horn seven times in oidcr to light 
n'miast tho enemies of his country. 

“it has been said by a Western observer, tliat 
the Oiientnls possess only — wli.it ho calls— unpro- 
gresf-ivo virtues, like kindlineslof disj^sition, nllec- 
tion, iwiticnconnd tho power of hearing nnsfoi tunes 
with dignity. From my point of view, wo posi-ps,^ 
lioth the ‘ progiessivo ’ mid the ‘ uiiprogioi-bivo 
virtues as much asor ratherin a greater degifo 
than, tho Western races. Wo knew the v.iluc of 
patitneo in life. Wo do not boast and become 
anogant when wo aro successful. When wiring 
tho'news of tbeliattlo of Thusliima, Admiral Togo 
attributod bis overwhelming victory to tho iiiflueneo 
otthospiritsoflhoimperLil.nnccstors of tho Mikado. 
It was the same spirit of self-cfTacement and 
dignified iiumility which made the great Moorish 
leader write to tho Caliph of tho Moslems at 
Damascus, after the battle of the Ouadnlete 
(which brought Spain at his feet) “0, Commander 
of the Faithful ! these are not lium.m deeds. 
They are duo to tho will of Allah. " 

With theso gieat virtues, we possess 
energy, moral and physical courago, aleitiicss 
and tho spirit of self-saciiCce. We can Io\o and 
die for nn idea. The idea of our country’s, gooil 
wouW nervo a million men to face tho most 
hoirihlo and excruciating tortuies. We c-in work 
steadily, fight splendidly and die biillrintly. Wo 
inaturo our pl.ans in silence, — for, silened is 
necessary for tho proper development of all deep 
ideas. Aswe imdeistnnd the spiiitual signillcanco 
of silence, wo do not singpr.dscsof our Mikados in 
our ncWfp.ipcra, nm do we tiicsoniely iippl.iud the 
valmii of om sulduis and miIuis. We iiie »i 
highly pi-.si«male hut a deeply t.icituin laco, 
h.itiiig all MimeccsMiy emotioiwl exhibitions. 

Yours Miicoiel}, 

J. 0KAK.U11A. 
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UY “A JOUllNALlST.” 


tuiTORAL Duty. 

lie enquiry into tlio Hiitish Marconi Con- 
tract has been full of interest to jouma- 
Ustt.. In one cave, it has revealed the iin- 
ple.isantf.ict that ac.apabIo anil n ell-known writer 
on financial questions-Mr M’. R. Lawfon-allowed 
himself to builtl up a great inilictinent on nothing 
better than gos‘-ip. It would be biqwrfluons to 
moinUsooaer that, or to indicate tho lemons it 
ps-ovlcles for journali.sts m this country. Ilut tho 
c.iso of Mr. JIaxsc, of tho Xatfonal Ilevieu), 
dchcrves discussion, for ho inised a piinciplo of 
gie.xt impoitancoto jounialKts nhcnho declined 
to name hia iofonnants on tho grounds tluxt tho 
communicatioiis wcio confidential and that, 
ordinary coii'ideiatioiis of honour apart, it would 
be impossible for an Editor to discb-irge lus pub- 
lic duty if his informants could not bo sure 
tlut tho sources of confidentul information would 
bo kept secret. 

Almost tho uhole London Pre.'-s has supported 
Mr. !Mnxse in this in.ittcr of principle, but it has 
been argued in some quarters that if an Editor 
is in possession of infortnation tho sources of 
which ho is not pieparod to reveal, he is pro- 
eluded from using it. This latter argument seems 
to the pre^ent writer absurd. True, an Editor 
should publish nothing for which ho is not pie- 
pared to accept reiponsibility, but if he declines 
to name his sources of inform.ition he is eo far 
from evading rc»ponsibility that he is assuming it 
when he might in some measure shift it on to 
those who informed him. Tho practice of using 
infoiination which has been given in confidence 
does not make for less but for moio EAlitorbl res- 
pousibility. 

lint let us look into the matter more closely. 
The teim confidential information has been very 
loo'oly used in tho controvesy over Mr. Maxse's 
retuNal to sali»fy tho Marconi (lomroitfee. Tlicre 
is information which is in itvclf confidential. 
Tlii«, of course, no honnjublo Eililor will make 
jmlilic, but it isoftonvery uvcCul, fur it lolouni 
opinion. 1‘coplo in gcncinl arc apt to conclude 
llixt now«pnjHT opinion on any public matter 
is Kasinl simply on such inforimtion as it m>cs 
to Uuk up Ibo public lAptv s-siuii of itn 
views. T'Ik' utlur il.i}, liowovei, tlit ii«-w 
I’rcsidcut of the United Bt.itis, m a ejcdh to 


jonmAlist'i, Mid no more than the truth 
wlion ho declared that tho Pi'csii used but a small 
part of its infonnation. Often it is what w known 
but cannot bo said that determines a ncwsixipcr’s 
opinion. Of course, when a jwiper lias very gi cat 
re.soiiiceR of its own, conCilenti.il information m.iy 
bo sometimes a hindrance OH well ns a help. DcLine, 
thegreatest of the Editors of the Times, shrank 
from receiving it ns n'nile, bec.iuse he was nearly 
always fcurc to receive it, though perhaps not quite 
so soon or in such detail, from his pajicr’s corres- 
pondents, without any stipulation of secrecy. 
Even he, however, was at times ghid of it, and 
Icisscr men welcome it iKsrrly always. 

But there is .mother kind of inform-ition in re- 
gaid to which there is no stipuhition or reason 
ng.iiost u.'-e but the source of which must not bo 
diMrloRcJ. It was this that Mr. Mnxso says 
ho received and used. Sup^ioKO ho Imd been so 
weak and so dishonourable ns to give away the 
name of his informants. In future, who would 
liAvo confided in him ? The lay public Las littlo 
idea whence somo of tho information it finds iu tho 
papers is derived. An Editorneed not beo l)cl.ine 
to liave the occasional confidence of very import- 
ant public men. It is for him to judge how far 
he is justified in using them with or without indi- 
cation tKit ho has them from authoritative sour- 
ces. The anonymity of his informants does but 
increase his responsibility. If use entiibs difficul- 
ties for the Editor, he cannot, in common decency 
or without irretrievable damage to all prospects of 
fiitm-e confidences, disclose whence his information 
cuno. Iu this country, of course, important in- 
{oriaation is almost found to come from eemi- 
ofllcivl sources, and hero we h.ivo no Party Cabi- 
nets to be descredited without much real damage 
to authority but n permanent body of officials. 
It would be doubly wrong in India for an Editor 
to distegacd the principle set up by IMr. Mavse. 
At tho same time the Editor of the It'alional 
lieciem cannot bo held up as a model. If he made 
use of nllegntions such as he put forvvanl, it should 
have been only after an independent enquiry had 
yieldovi liim better grounds for presuming their 
truth than he was able to produce before the 
Marconi Committee. 

The Bojiiiay Ciikosicle. 

The liomhay Chronicle after tin unfortunate 
bieakdown in its mi'chanical department, has 
nmileits appevranre. The early i'«nes are jn'oini-'ing, 
Diul there is doubtless iiuqdo looin foi i> diily 
moivorlir-s libeitdin ^litl^h ]-olitiis and more 
or Kbs cipressivo of Congress views on Indian 
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affaire. The co-opevation of Indian capital nnd 
European workers on the oditiorial t.iclo is in many 
ways intei'esting^. Technnsiliy, ft must bo admit- 
ted tho now papier loaves something to bo desired. 
Its size is convenient, and its printing scry fairly 
good? but tho make-up is still short of ideals 
•which Sub-Editors cherish rather than expect to 
attain in India. The trick of continuing matter 
in unexpected pLiccs is not commendabla. A nar- 
row column and largo type interfere with good 
captions to telegrams. In one or two cases also, 
printers’ <lircetions find their w.ay into the paper. 
Theso things will doubtless improve, and tho new 
journal gives evidence of a dcsiro to bo bright arwl 
.alert. There are no noteworthy innovations in 
form and style. Tho leader page and telegram 
page face e.ach other, as in most papers in this 
country, where the Jntlum Daily Ke^ca nnd tho 
Dangalti alone put telegrams on the first or out- 
shle page an<l where no journal has yet imitated 
tho London GloU in using the two outside pages 
for telegrams and editorials respectively. 

StDDY PoLlTtCAli lIlSTOnt. 

1 should advise young jonrnaiists to study 
political history,” says Sir tV. II. NicoU in the 
ISritUh ireekty. "Let them read the great and 
dreary biographies of dead politicians who were 
something in their day. Let them master the 
history of rariiaments. Whatever knowledge 
tlioy ocquiro in this kind they will find an oppor- 
tunity of using — often a very sudden opportunity. 
The political jourrwiists of this country were put 
to n stringent test the other week when the Gov- 
ernment was accidontnlly defeated. ^V|^ftt was a 
Icadcr-nTiter to do who had to pen his article with- 
in a few hours of tho c.atnstrophe ? Tho master 
journalist would know immediately whereto find 
pjccedents for such a defe.at.” 

Mn. Syoxey Bustos os ItonEns ISewstaters, 
Tlio Right Hort. Sydney Buston, M. P. (Resi- 
dent of the Board of Tiude), wa-s tiio guest of the 
Briliah International Association of Journalists 
at the annu.al dinner, held recently at the Troca- 
dero Restaurant, London. In 1804 tho Associa- 
tionwas founded uitlj the object of Unking British 
journalists •with the greSt organimtion of tl»o As- 
socixlions of tlie Press, jn which is comprised 
17,000 members, representathe of twenty-four 
countries. Sir James Voxall Jf. P., prerided. 

Mr. Sydney Bnxton, replying for ** The 
Guests," proposed by the chairman, said the pro- 
' fos-sjon of journ.aJism had a Ixmefical infineoce otj 
public life, public opinion, and on the Govcimcnt 


of the country. But it was a somewhat solemil 
ihonglit that, wfiilothcio wn.s acertnin amount of 
brains conncctpii with it — (hiiightoj) nnd a groat 
deal of cnterpijse, nfter nil tho great and bottom 
basis of it was wood-pulp. (Laughter.) To sum 
it np, he might say thatiforcet-s mu&t f.all tliat jom-- 
nalists might dine. (Lnnghter.) Bemaikablo ch.ang- 
es had taken place in journnlism, because the 
public demanded shorter le.aders nnd jnoro new.s, 
also more sensational he.adings. In tlicse day.s of 
motor cats tho priblic expcctctl excitment, anti 
something in the nature of sensations, Uo was 
not sure whether it was the ncw.spapers tliat mado 
tho eonsations, or the sensjvtions that made tho 
newspapers. (Laugliter.) They played into each 
other’s liamls, and were in leaguo mmo or less 
against the public. 

Tho decrease of anonymity was another re- 
markable feature in jmirnalism. It h.id Its 
advantages end also its dis.\vantngcF. There was 
moredescriptivo wTiting ofaveryinterestingcharac- 
ter, but perhaps rather more personal than it used 
to be, nnd occasionally ho was not sure whether 
descriptive ^vriting was not carried to excess. In- 
stead of reports of speeches in politics, they had 
now descriptive opcounts. IVom a House of Com- 
mons' point of view,'he wished that journalists would 
never report long speeches, and would only report 
tho short ones. (Laughter.) Then they u'ould 
getwKatwas derired— get rid of speakers who 
used fifty words wheroonowoxdd do. 

.Undoubtedly the Pre'is to day liad an inHuenee 
far greater than it eAcr before enjoyed. Hedid not 
think it Ind a gj-eat influence on party opinion in 
}w1itics but certainly it had in times of crisis, na- 
tional or party, and in times of international strife. 
In Englandand be believed abroad, they had been 
impressed with the commend.ible self-restmint 
tlvat the British Pres? had shown during the trou- 
bjesomo times they had bees latelyexperiencing. 
It was the greatest compliment that could be paid 
to England, in winch the Press shared, that the 
great mations thought the atmosjilicro of Ixjndon 
would bo more Calm, impartial, nnd fair for tho 
peace negotiations th.an that of any other c.ap{ta| 
in the woild. (Cheers) ITe alluded to the great 
improvement in the Press from a literary point of 
view, and wiid it wa.s of immense .adiant/igo to tho 
reader, the writer, and generally, to the literary 
standanl, (Cheers.) ^ 

PAHLLiMnxT’s Editor-In-Ciiief. 

Sir James Dods Shaw, who is one of the new 
knights, has for many years been one of the best- 
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BrnAjnuARi. 


Tcnco-BALKAN rOLITlCS. 

A S ^6 write there is n lull in poliUcs 
of the Near East. No doubt tha Greeks 
I have won the single brilliant victory of the 
War. lanina has fallen and is now occu- 
pied by the Greeks. Scutari is still in a stato of 
siege, white Ailrianople has yet IieH its own 
against the Bulgarians. Tho hesieged fore© 
immured there is on its last legs. Desertions 
from the c.vmp are taking pLace. BntstilHho 
fortress seein.s to be well defended which speaks 
volumes fot Turkish endurance and patience in 
the midst of the direst difficulties. Of late theie 
have been skirmishes on the Tcbatalja lines. 
Both belligerents have been claiming victory'. 
So that at the best the military condition 
all round Adrianople may be said to be of 
a unique chamcler. The tension between 
Bulgaria nnd Raiimania seems to have been somo* 
what mitigated, Both have now left the subjectof 
the “reward,” which Boumania should get as the 
price of her neutrality during the course of last 
year’s war, to the Great Powers. On the other 
^ hand the Servians do not seem to have been In good 
luck. If at all, tliey have siifTcred a serious dmw« 
back. Neithey the Itontenegrina have improved 
their position. Of course, the itinistry of the 
. coup -de elat has been now obliged to confess its 
^ inability to retain Adrianople. It has been con- 
vinCeil thit if peace is to be obtained Adrianople 
must be ceded. Tlie sublime Porte invoked the 
aid of Russia to intercede with the Powers to 
bring peace. Turkey is exh.iusted and is on l»er 
. last legs in Europe. So are the Balkan Allies ex- 
hausted, though they are every way stronger than 
they were twelve months ago. But these minor 
European principalities have been hard hit finan- 
cially. They are ail feeling the pinch. The 
flower of their respective amiieshave been terribly 
mowed down. The cQ\t of the war has been most 
burdensome. Agriculture has necessarily been 
retarded. The peris-antry is far from prosperous. 
There may, perchance, be a famine later on. Alto- 
gether the social nnd economic condition of all th© 
Balkan States is out of gear. "Want of funds is 
their greatest difficulty at present and it is nn- 
31 


likely that the groat lending Powers avill soon 
come to their aid ; at any rate, not until peace has 
beon cstibliMied on n stable footing. Turkey, too, 
b.tdly wants money. But in her caso there are 
better elwnces of obtaining th© needed /nnd«, 
thanks to England and Germany who are her best 
friends. But for tha time all hangs on the even- 
tual aettlement of the terms of peace. Tho great 
block in tho way now is not Adriinoplo so much 
as tho heavy indemnity which tho Balkan Allies 
demand. The pence nmb.as.s.ador8 view askance at 
tiio demaml nn<I until the Allies have waived tiiis 
unreasonable claim, thoro scorns to belittle ch.ance 
of immediati* pe.ico. So that the situation ns we 
write is one of suspended animation. There is a 
lull of a nebulous cljaractor. War to the knife 
seems now out of the question. So that the very 
Nemesis of neccs.sity must bring about an end to 
the present dismal tension. It is n most extm- ’ 
ordinary situation which has been crcatwl. 


TUB 48S1SSINATI0V OT TUB KISO OF THE ItELLEKBS. 

Toadd to the queerness of it there La the assnssi. 
nation, by a so-called Socialist madcap, of tho King 
of the Hellenes. He was shot white taking b!a 
customary constitutional in the streets of Athens I 
It is A horrible tragedy but Europe is nowreconcflwl 
to political assa-ssinatioixs, and renegades are to Ixs 
countol with as p.art of tlie ordinary political 
stnictur© ol all States. TI»ey are an element 
to be reckoned with But it is to bo devoutly 
hoped a fortnight or three weeks hence the pre- 
sent seeming pessimktic condition of Ikilkrn 
politics may be replaced by ono of hope and 
honourable peace all round. 


TUB COSTISESTAI. TOWEttS. 

Hreanwhile a survey may be taken of the past 
few weeks of Continental politics. Thera is cer- 
tainly Jingoism in France. Nationalism whicli is 
synonymous with Jingoism is in the ascendant. 
The spirit of revanche is taking hold fast of tho 
excited population. Germany, a continental islafid, 
with menacing frontiers on her east and west, 
is alarmed. She is determined in her oivn self- 
defenco, as she says, with France on ono side and 
her ally, tl e Russian, on tho other, to incren.-w. 
her force so as to be ready for emergency. She h.as 
resoh-cd to inej-ense that strength by a lakh of men 
and more, so that in two years’ time the force on tho 
vmr footing will bo 8 lakhs. France, not to be left 
behind in this race of armaments, h.as replied bv 
getting 25 millions sanctioned by the Chamber of 
Deputies to mobilise the army. And as she cannot 
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command an increa.«o directly slia has resolved 
that the ser\ice of soldiers shall be for three years 
instead of two. In the peculiar condition of her 
population she cannot at once add to her fore® as 
Germany. The proportion is G7 of Germany to 
38 of France. Between the two Powei-s fully i75 
millions are to spent which is indeed most 
deplorable, seeing that it signifies so much capital 
locked up in a most unpirxhictivo investment. 
Industrialism, which Is so productive, is honnd to 
suffer. Thus from the economic point of view 
both ^rill ho greatly disadvantaged. Germany 
dreads a Russian attack and her efforts are more 
concentrated towards fortifying every way her 
eastern tlian western frontiers. How long will 
this chauvinism on the i«rt of France last cannot 
be guessed. France thinks Germany is determined 
to lay her low ; for, with a stronger Fiance the 
danger of Germany from Russia is greater. 
Germany, on the other hand, feels that unless she 
is prepared to meet her two powerful neighbours 
on each side, she may be weakened. Tbe balance 
of power maybe destroyed and with It the des- 
tiuction of German hegemony on continental 
Europe. The situation is critical and not without 
its (Lingers. 'Wlien the fat may be on the fire 
cannot be forecast. The most insignificant inci> 
dent may be pouncetl upon to kindle the torch 
and set ablaze all Europe. No doubt both conn* 
trie^ fully understand the dangers of the situation 
and the mid folly of cutting each other’s throats. 
Ministries may reprew aU warUke spirit. But 
when that spirit is at the boiling point neither 
Sovereigns nor SlinWers can withstand it. 
Tliere lurks the givatest danger. Mc.anwiule 
Mon. Poincare’s presidentship seems to have 
liogun well. Tlie French are delighted that the 
popular sentiment ns to militarism has been so 
well gratified. Again, Mon. Delcasse Ras been 
appointed Amhassulor to Russia which is a great 
strategical move the significance of which is well 
understood in the aarious chancelleries of the 
continent. Speculation is indulged in as to wl»t 
may l>o the attitude of Great Britain. No ghost 
is requireil to (aiy it can bo one of absolute neu- 
trality only. It is no huriness of England, bernuse 
there is an en(tnl« conliaU watli France and 
Russia, that she should take any active part in 
the continental quarrel, whenever it should cuU 
minateinwar. Rightly has the ^fa7}fhe3lfrGtlant!<n^ 
remarkeil tliat tho B.ilanco of Power theory has no 
interest for England. Says our contemporary; 
(• Tlie very worst disservice that wo enn render to 


France is to encourngo her in hopes, which will not 
bo realised, tlmt she can count on active EnglMi 
support, in her quan-els with Germany, whether 
just or unjust. IVe sliall have quite as much to 
nmnago in defending our own proper interests 
without concurring ourselves with the nervous 
maladies of the European equilibrium. * • Our 
inlliience in Europe for good wholly depends on 
onr detachments from hotli the contending 
parties. The greatest service that our Foreign 
Office can render to Europe is to reconcile France 
and Germany ; that done, tho course of European 
history seems clear for a generation .ahead.” This 
is sound politics and extremely statesmanslike. 
Tlio world will rejoi(» to see England once more 
taking her iwsition ns nn impartial friend of both 
and doing her level best to bring about the desired 
conciliation. 

While this is the situation as far ns France, 
Germany and Russia are concerned, we should not 
lose sight of the fact of another volcano which 
threatened to devour Europe, The Austrian and 
Russian mobilisation, arising from the unexpected 
success of the Slavs of theBalkanStateswasagreat 
roemtee a fortnight ago. Happily for the preseiit 
the warlike spirit has been allayed and there U 
a better understanding between thetwo powers. 
So long as tlie aged Emperor, with his unrivalled 
experience of foreign politics, sits on the throne 
of Austria, the chances of a collision between itand 
Russia are remote though sometimes, ns was 
recently the case, matters may assume an exceesl- 
ingly threatening aspeet. 

At the R.ametime there is much to be apprehen- 
ded in the domestic quarrels of the Dual monar- 
chy. Austrli and Hungary seem each to entertain 
a different foreign policy which comes into serious 
conflict, Hungary questions the right of Austrian 
Ministers to make pronouncement of a foreign 
policy whiletbe Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office 
has not the approval. The partisan organs scieam 
aloud and rai«e mischievous scare. Interpellations 
t!«ko place in the Reicht&ag lc,ading to lioate<l 
discussions of a most dangerous diameter; and 
even resolutions ore moved wlio«e plain significance 
cannot bo misinterpreteil. The recent angry 
delwtes in the Austrian parliamentnnd the mutual 
angry recriminations in the organs of the Foreign 
Office and that of the ministers themselves show 
which way the wind is blowing. Wliile we are 
Giankful that affairs have not taken the serious 
turn apprehended, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the possibility of a general Eurojican war 
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at any moment. The dogs of war everywhere 
are aroused, and the greatest vigilance, circum- 
spection and caution will be essential to restrain 
them from doing anything more serious than this 
wild yelping. 

The economic situation meanwhile is also far 
from satisfwitory. Interest and discount rates are 
higher. Capital, loanable capital, is shy and re- 
fuses to unstring itself. Everything is reserved for 
the present for the war chest in order to meet the 
dread contingency. It is no exaggeration to say 
tliat Europe is sitting now on a aoetliing volcano. 
Whether the voclano will eventually hurst or die 
off in rumblings is on the knees of the gods. 
Heaven forbid that we should have a European- 
conflagration. 

llhiTisn PoLincs. 

After a lull in British polities, Pailument haa 
reopened. There is nothing of any serious impor- 
tance to take note of. Tlie usual Party politics are 
taking their course, though it seems that tlie 
Unionists are still a house divided among them- 
selves. Mr. Bonar Z<aw finds himself that be 
cannot lead. There is a ' triangular schism in 
connexion with the legsicy which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain has bequeathed to the Unioni^ts. The 
Tariff reform {» dwindling in importance because 
no concerted action of a vigorous character is pos- 
sible, If at all a recent by-election was success- 
ful (or the (ree-foodeiaof thepnity. The OpposiUon 
is in a globul.tr condition which bodes no good. 
And so long as that condition prevails Mr. 
Asqu’th has no fear of being displaced. If at all 
tho Ifavy atiH engages popul.irattentioD. Tlie Ca- 
n.kdtan dreadnoughts problem is vexing both 
CAnaduRsand British so far as the maintenatice 
question is concerned. Meanwhile Lord Rol'erts is 
stuiggling hard in his hopeless campaign to raise 
a new Uritisli army by means of con-scription. 
One net result, however, of this diwl controversy 
in and out of P.irliament is the raising of 
the tanks to the position of commissioned 
officers. There is such a dearth of officers in the 
Navy and the Army that it lias been resolvckl to 
commission a Large number of the ranks of e.ich 
bmneh of the Service. Conscription is jet no 
nearer tJj.an when the gallant yetemn of 
Kandahar fame commenced his campaign. The 
country is not ripe for it and so long 
ns it is not ripe compulsory service with 
the colours is remote. But Sir. Asquith lias 
wisely reappointe<l or reconstructeil his Imperial 
Council of Defence on wluch hfr. Biilfour has a 


seat which will seriously consider all the recent 
proposals for stiengthening the Army and the 
Navy which have been made by a variety of persons. 
It is to be hoped that Us deliberations may lead to 
practical suggestions which may satisfy the cry. 
Trade, however, is still moving forward nnd the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will in all probability 
liave some fresh but agreeablo fiscal surprises for 
tbe people at the coming budget. And we shall 
have also something more definite on educational 
reform from Lowl llnldane. 

The East. 

Persia continues to be tbe tbemo of denuncia- 
tion of the Foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey by 
the pro-Persiiins. He has not been eufiiciently 
heckled in the lJou«e but it may be taken tor grant- 
ed th.it he shall have to submit to a disagree- 
able half-hour later on when a fuIJdress debate 
comes on, as it must under any circumstances. 
Aa things go the Swedc'.li gendarmerie fs alle- 
ged to be inetficient, Its abolition is talked 
of. Another corps as a substitute may be essential 
but its element may be as unceitaln. There has 
been a strong rumour of the deposed Shah’s xe- 
entry into the Capital, hut thiv has bran set at 
icht by the pionouneed declaration of Sir 
Edward Grey tlist there h no chance of that 
wretched ex-King again stalking the Persian singe. 
There is to be a further dole from the British nnd 
ILusKian tteaiury and a larger loan Inter on. But 
all is indefinite and covered up in a kind of nebul- 
osity. Indeed tlie Persian problem during the 
month lia.s attracted the least attention and 
seems to Lave receded a while in the shade. 

China K at loggerheads with Russia on the 
hfongolian question. The northern Colossus is 
bent on the insistence of the independence and 
integrity of that Tartar Kingdom, while the Ccles; 
iials aw equally bent upon giving the Russian n 
non-jmsumus. Evidently Russia fancies that 
the present is the right psychological hour for 
capturing Mongolia, seeing how the Chinese are 
in a mess of their own. On tlie other hand tbe 
Six Power Loan has mado no progress, while 
Yuan-slu-kai is badly in want of money. Another 
hitch has come at the last moment. France hn.s 
taken objections to the composition of f/ie Com- 
n.ittee of Control. And it is openly urged that 
Ituvria is behind her in older to make it hot for. 
China. America, on the otlier hand, has openly 
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Jack, London, , , ^ 

This littlo boot gives us i" u short “Ijr" 

:Ieor exposition ot the knotty problem, of Heredity 
„ their most modem espect ... tho simplest nnd 
msiest ivsy. 'While, on the one hnn.l, it i, on 
interesting «nd foscinating reading to H.o layman 
i:o“mntLnly an introdnelion to the subject 
in so far as it expounds the geneml pnno.ple. of 
Heredity in a clear manner, it is, on the other 
Ld, a valuable study to the student of emei^ 

„ it discusses also the controversial problems 
bearing on tho subject in a perfect y impartial 
spirit. Tliere are chapters on tho thorny ques- 
Uon ot tho inheritonco ot acquired eharaclem, 
the statistical study of Heredity, 

EugeniO! and etc. Tho reiulec is biUn 

through all tho discussion that has raged over 
each problem tor centuries, and with i^ 
and cm. given him he ns placed in a “ 

judge which theory is tenable. Dealing with wo 
inhoritanreof mutilation, Dc. Ilrown S<!'l»-a'ds 
experiments on Guinea pigs are claarly dev 
ctibe.1, and then, the author goes on to show the 
falsity ot hi, assumptions and the inconclusive- 
ness if his results. Dr. Watson is incl.nwl to 
tho view that many of the supposed cases ol the 
inheritance ot moilieaations are mere minciden- 
coH. We should heartily recommond this book to 
every roiwler, , « » „ y. 

Ways to Perfect Health. L<j I. S. Cmjht, 
ruhlUh'd bi/ the Thmophtat Office, Adifar, 

»v valuable book A\hich tells ns bow 
health and happiness c.an be attained and preserv- 
ed. The author points out how an ideal boiiy 
should possess three qualifications— how it should 
bo strong, sensitive, and obedient. He tfiadies us 
how a vegctaiian diet is the pioper, rational, and 
ethical diet. He tells us ahon and how to eat. 
llis indictment against indulgence in alcohol is ns 
eon\ineini’ as it is eloquent. Tho most valtiablo 
portion <5 the book is the portion dealing with 
the influence ot the mind on the body. He asks 
what attitudes of the mind conduce to physiwl 
health. Ho answers : “ He joyous ; be optimistic ; 
be positive; be (aihn ; be wholesome; be loving. 
He says: “Your minds are serene and joyons, 
hopeful an.l lo\ ing, strong and pure ; wo may be 
sure that we are well on the way to j»ertect 

health and Inpiuncs-fl, and tint old imperfretions 

duo to pa-st mistakes will fade away like the 
filmy mists of morning before tiie radiant orb of 
day.” 


Spiritual science, tej Sir William Eamtham 
Coover, C.I.K., Lamlca,. A. /orfre it- Cu. 

■ffo uelcoiiio V. ith much plmcui o this Ir.teat pro- 
diictiou, an ahia and luminoua account of tho 
phenomcaa and doctrine, of Spintu.lmm, from 
the pen of tliia eminent -author, and ue lirertily 
recommend it to all rvLo take an Intereat m 
matter, rcUting to tho nnk.iown ivorld. « e need 
h.iKily dwell iii»on tho merits of his wntings, for, 
hU ftbte works on Socialism and Agncultiiro li.ivo 
met with universal approbation. William i,e 
Quex tho famous wiiter on fiction has given tv 
brief *Inti eduction to the book, and ho says th^ 
ourauthor “ has endeavoured toputforward hanl 
and indisputable facts so clearly that they may be 
rightly and easily understood by all, thus opening 
up an entirely new vista in our modem life.” The 
author confesses be has no scientific prepara- 
tion for tackling the subject, but thinks that this 
defect would only help him in the investigation 
as it would keep out prejudices. This may be 
deemed a curious claim to make, as scientific 
vision is not always dhtorted, and is not fraught 
with any inherent disability for impartial obser- 
vations. Every fresh advance of stienco, says 
tho author, calls for more and more of rensonetl 
belief, and the sdentilio world of to day is forced 
to admit that there is some mighty, unseen Tower 
(spirit) lying at the back of the material world. 
The immortality of the soul Is assumed on the 
ground tint it is the bisie principle of the Chris- 
tian and other faiths. Communication with the 
deparleil spirits (spirits with bupei-physical 
bodies) is al-«> stated to be possible by quotations 
from the Bible, and by the historical lecords, of 
other nations. 

Spiritual Science is gradually RtImuUting the 
curiosity of the West, and scholars are coining to 
^mit truths which were long current in Indian 
thought. What sceptics long attributed to hallu- 
dnatioQS and di.sordercd stomach bids fair with 
the progre*® of age to take its place among the 
foremost of tho sciences. Contemporary thought 
is directed to a study of it, and men of all ranks, 
profes'vions, and countries are endeavouring to 
ptobo into the mjsteries of spiritual knowledge. 
It is very gratifying to see that a writer of vera-, 
city, stubborn will, and firm conviction like Hr 
Cooper, has given us the benefit oi his researches 
in this depaittneiit of knowledge ; and we feel 
sure that any one rending thiougli this book with 
an unprejudiced mind, will feel constrained, like 
Mr. Lo Quex, to exclaim with Shakespeare, “ There 
ate more things in Heaven and Eiuth, Horatio, 
than are dteamt of in our Philosophy," 
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Translormallon of Sikhism. 11^ Ih. G. 

C. Narnng, Advocate, Chic/ Court, runjab. 

Tills liook tnicen at considomblo ienfith 
the ovigin and evolution of Sikiiism. Tii» 
Mithoi’s views regarding the unprogrcs^vcneaa of 
Hinduism during the Islamic jwrioil iir® not 
convincing but Iiis cxpoMtion of Sikiiism is full 
and sympatlietic. Naniik’s ideal \v.a8 one of liar- 
monibing the highest conceptions of Hinduism 
and the liighest conceptions of Isinm, l)»t it was 
undoubtedly due to an impulso from within the 
Hindu society itself. Nanak’s chief doctrine waa 
the Unity of the Supremo Being. Ho opposed 
idol worship and hail an utter disregard for mere 
form. How the spirit of higher Hinduism ani- 
mates Sikhism can bo well seen from the follow- 
ing p.iss.age in the book : " The fourth and tho 
Last specLvl featui-e of Sikhism is tho great emph.a- 
sis Uid in its teaching on Xarr. This means tho 
constant repetition of any of tlie names of Ood, 
and curious as it may seem, considering that 
Sikhism does not recognise divine incarnation, the 
fiVTourite name of Ood in the Oranth, is Rama.” 

Speeches of Lord Hardinge 3 [ea»c$. Ganesh 
A Co , /'((iiteWe, 3fa<lrai. Price Pt. S. 

This is a complete collection of the fpcechea 
made by His Excellency Lord Hardinge ever »>ince 
Ills appointment to the Viceroyalty of India ip 
to tho present date. These »pocches cover over 
fiso hundred piges and form a lucid exposition 
of the spiiit and aims of Lord Hardinge. In bring- 
ing out this volume the publishers are convinced 
that they are supplying the public with a me- 
morable record well worth treasurin g and trust 
that it will result in a rich han-est of peace and 
gooil wili throughout the land. 

Insect Pests of the Lesser Antilles, Btf II. 

-1. Ilallon, 31, Sc. {Imperial Department of 

AgrictASiire, Heel Indies, Hridgetotcn, Darltados. 

Price Is. 3d.) 

This hand-book gives in plain and simple lan- 
guage a biief genenil account of the present st-ste 
of knowledge of the principal insect and mite 
pesth of tho crops giown in the Lesser Antilles; 
also of the pests attacking man nnd domestic ani- 
mals, ivx i\s those of the household. The large 
extent to which illustrations have been employed 
will add greatly to the usefulness of the book, 
prrticulirly fiom the popul.ir point of view. 

A uotk of tho kinii is a great desidemtumin 
this country and wo would commend tlie advisa- 
bility of Mith an undertaking to our experts in 
Agiicultuml department. 


A Short History of l Ogle Adamsont 

LLIK, edited by h'. P. Xorlty, /All., V. 
IjL.Ij.: ir«7f«am Jllackivood and Sont: /din. 
and JAmdon. 

Tills is a reprint fioni tho Eiicjclop-TdiA Bri- 
tnniiica witli the iiiipoi hint jmssages that had been 
stiuckoiit Iwing restoicil to their proper pltees. 
Tlic Iwok hupjilies a real want. A hiatorj* of 
logical theory, with or w ithout critical comments, 
in always a valuable l>ook of reference for th® 
student of Logic. And when the t-urvey in criti- 
cal, and tho critical comments are furnished by a 
writer of high philosophic reputation, the hook 
Ac<]uircs on exceptionally high voluc ns the stu- 
dent is inspired with the hope that the criticisms 
will all bo fair and nccuiatc. The name of the 
Into J)r. Adamson is aidely known in the philoso- 
phic w'Oi Id, and is a giiniwntce for accuracy of 
exposition and imi«rtmUty of criticism. 
innsshe xoliimes on the development of Modem 
and Gieek Philosophies are standing tnonumenU 
of a high order of critical acumen, a great depth 
of philobopliic )e.irning, and a remarkable exact!- 
tudein the prCbentation of material. Ills style is 
dignified, foicible and teivc, though some may 
complain it is didicult for tho onlinary reader. 

Dr. Soiley ncknowledgea in the Preface th.at 
hUownweik as editor has conristed merely *** 
selecting the material and seeing it through the 
press, in suppljing omitted references, correcting 
slips of the pen or the press, breaking _ 
unwieldy paragniphs nnd simplifying punctuation. 
Even by the mere act of reprinting the authors 
article inthis bandy form, inserting in their respect- 
ive contexts those very important p-af sages which 
Iwd been struck out by the unphilobophical hand 
of the editor of the Encyclopa?dia,and thus saving 
it from being consigned to eternal oblivion ns the 
article whs not leprinted in the eleventh Cilition, 
Dr. SoiIey has placeil the whole Logic worW 
under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Gray’s Elegy Written in a country Church- 
yard. I.'diletl bp A'. C. Pop . Choirdun 
M.A. Star Press, Cttllael. 8 as. 

Mr. Chowduri has produced a fine editon of 
Gray’s Elegy m a Country Churchyard 

which must bo of great use to Indian students. 
The notes nio adequate for the purposes of 
Indian clnsees, nnd tho introduction is of a fair- 
ly gowl quality. There might have liowcver 
l»cen an attempt at tho wiitiiig of on intraluc- 
tion by the editor himself without filling I'P “ 
number of pages by extracts of criticism. 
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Introduction to Psychology. liy 
Yerlea: George Hell ((• Sons, Lomlon. 

TJ)ero are some novel features about this book. 
AVlifit in other books would con«titute a Preface 
nppejire here as part of the first chapter. The 
author does not choose to call it a Preface, 
because, as he s.ays, “ it Is intended to be read." 
Systematic intro«|'ection is what seenis to be the 
chief lesson which our author desites to impart 
to his readers. Every Chapter opens with a 
“ text," but the aim of the text is not, aa one 
would suppose, to indics\te the main argument of 
the Chapter, hut to keep tlie reader in mind of 
the fact that self-observation is absolutely neces- 
sary if he wislies to become a good psydtologist, 
“to emphasire the importance of introspection.” 
But this is done in most cases in rehtion to the 
subject-matter of the chapter at the head of 
which the text appears. Every chapter ends 
also vvith a •' class-exercise " the object of 
which is to train the students in the Intro- 
epeotion of the conscious elements dealt with 
in the Chapter itself. As a gvudanee for tho 
beginner, certain rules of introspection are givvn, 
as formulated in Prof. Tilchener’s “Outline of 
Psychology." Oiir author thinks that in a treatise 
on Psychology there ought to be no admixture 
of alien dlsccisslone. Zjfence, he omits the usual 
account of the Nervous System. He fully 
recognises, however, tho importance of physio- 
iflgicnl psychology. By an easy introductory 
discussiun, the student is led to a provision^ 
definition of Paycliology which recounts six 
hwulings which form the ground-plan of the whole 
treatise. Under the title “ Affective Complexes," 
our author tre.sU of four classes of pi«cnomena, 
ri{, sense-feelings, emotions, sentiments, and 
volitions. 

The Speedy Hand In Shorthand. £•/ jfr. 
r, G, Suhrom cnia Iyer, B. A. Editor, the Indian 
Shorthand Journal, ilayararam. {Pries lie. f.) 
Many persons are unable to achieve anything 
like high speed even after learning to write short- 
hand properly, because they l.ick the necessary 
f.acility of hand movement. Others there are who 
accomjilish repotting, but do so at such great ex- 
pense of energy that it is practically imposrible 
for them to continue as reporters. The publicatJon 
before \«s aims at supplying remedies for these two 
conditions by illustrating by mean.s of photographs 
til© correct position of the fingers, wriat aod 
foreaim a.s adopted by experts in rapid reporting 
work w itli facsimile notes of various stales and 


Olarj of the Month. Feb— March. 19t3. 


Febrtwiy 22. The Public Sers'ice CommLssion 
opened the enquiry at Delhi this morning with 
the examination of the Ilon’ble Mr, D. 0. Sfae- 
pherson, Member, Board of Hcvenue, Bengal. All 
the membere of the CommisMon were present 
except Sir Valentino Chirol and Mr. Gokhnlo. 


February 23. A very successful Public Meet- 
ing was held at Bombay this evening with Sir 
Bilacliondrn Krishna, Kt., in the chair when the 
members of the Hindu University Deputation 
explained the aims and objects of the scheme. 
H. II. the Aga Klian gave the deputation a hearty 
welcome in n felicitous speech. 

February 24. Dr. J. C. Bose delivered the 
second of his University Lectures at Jjthore to- 
night on “ Polarisation of Electric Bays " when 
Dr. Ewing, Vice-Cl»nncelIoro/ the Punjab Univer- 
sity presided. 

February 25. A meeting of the Imperi.sl 
Legislative Council was held at Delhi this morn- 
ing. Sir Ouy Fleetwood "Wilson presiding. 

Febnwry 20. The Annual Meeting of the 
Bontbay Chamber of Commerce nas hehl this 
afternoon, the Ilon’ble Sir Charles Armstrong 
presiding. 

Febrnnjy 27. Tho Seventh All-India Snb- 
Asristant Surgeons’ Conference opened to-day in 
the Town Hall, Amritwr. Colonel Bnniber, 
l.M-S. Inspector-General, Civil Hospital, Punjab 
piesided. 


February 28. At the Silver Jubileecelebration 
of the Maharajah of Jhind at Sangrur, Sir Louis 
Dane rnade a speech in Urdu, and presented to 
Uis Highness the ..Taniuf conferring upon him 
and hla descendants the hereditary title of 
Maharajah. 


March 1. The Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson, the Ffnanci.al Ifcniber introduced the 
Financial Statement for 1913-14 in the Imperwl 
Legislative Council to-day. 


ainrcn o. anjs arternoon tljo officers of the 
Criminal Investigation Department discovered a 
large number of highly seditious leaflets in Bengali 
ptatod in prominent places in most of the public 
squares in Calcutta. The leaflets incited Bengalis 
to throw off the yoke of British Rule and to fight 
for independence and self-government. 
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Marcli 3. At the Chicrs Conference at Delhi 
several notable fexid.xtory princes were gathered 
to discuss the needs of education for Rajkomars. 
llis Evcellensy the Yiceioy delivered an impres- 
sive speech. 

March 4. After a heated and lengthy discus- 
sion in the Imperial Legislative Council to-day 
the Ilon’ble Sir Reginald Cnxddock’a *‘The Cons- 
piracy Kill” was referred to a select committee. 

M.srch 5. n. E. the Governor, at the Annual 
Presentation of Prires at the Bombay Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute to-night strongly ad- 
voc-\te<l rnannal training in all schools. 

Marah G. A severe shock of earthquake was. 
experienced at Rangoon at middxj', the d'u'ection 
l)eing from Jsoitli to South and lasting from five 
to six minutes. 

March 7. The Public Sendeo Comm>'rion re- 
Riimed its sittings at the Secrc-tariat, Bomb-ay, this 
morning. Messrs. Goklnle and Justice AWur 
R.ahim were absent. 

March 8. An intcre'^ting lecture was given 
lieforo the Indian Research Society in C.ilcutta 
to-d.\y when Rai S.rrat Chandra D.\s itxhadur 
C. I.E.f gave an outline of hi« jwjxt on the 
“ Religious History of Tilwt.” 

Jlarch 0. Tlio Rank of Burma ca-so was to- 
day Laken up I'ctoro Mr. Justice Tnoiney and i» 
jury at the Spx>ci.al Sessions of the Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

March 10. In replying to the debate on the 
Address hi tlio House of Lonls, Lonl Crewe do- 
fended thft metho.ls of the Public Senico Com- 
mission’.s enquiry against the attack of the 
London pnpoi-s. 

March 11. Tlie new Gnrerat Railway from 
Isndiail to Kapa.lvnnj a-as fonmlly opcnol to-day 
by lody Procter who droie the last key. At 
Kfijaulvatij the oj'^ning ceremony to»^k place whcti 
an address was prc'cnled to Sir Ileiiry Procter hy 
the citizens ol the town. 

March 12. At the meeting held this evening 
at the Cori'oration ilall, notnlvi^ , under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Bisil Scott, the Cfiirf .Tn«l>ce, it wa* 
re«ob-r>l that the Commercial College to lie estn- 
lilisbeil at Bomlwy W nameil after Ijonl Syden- 
ham. A committee was acrcnlingly foimoil to giv® 
clTi’cl to the memorial. 


March 13. Ameeting of the Burma I^egisla- 
Hve Council wsvs held this evening, the Ilon’ble 
Mr. W. F. Rice, Chief Secretary, pit?siding in the 
absence of H. II. the Lieutenant-Governor owing 
to illness. The Financul St-ateincnt for 1913-14, 
was presented. 

BGirch 14. A’awab Sir S.alfmnl!a of lAicct has 
to-d.\y addressed apathetic letter to the Secietary 
of the All-Indi.a Muslim League, Lucknow, Ril- 
ling upon the leadeia of liis community to bo more 
Ciiuttaus in their pivxredings ns the “star of 
Isl.im Is on tlie wane." 

■ March 15. Tlie Annirnl Convocation of the 
C.»lcntt.a Universitj- was held this afternoon, H. E. 
Ijonl Ginnicliael presiding in the abseni'e of tlio 
Chancellor, the Viceroy, whose telegram of simpa- 
thy and regret was read by the Vice-Chancellor. 

March 10. In tho House of Commons Mr 
Harold Baker replying to Sir John Roes said th.at 
the Nicholson Report has not yet l>ecn prc'cntetl 
to the Govenimentof India and that he was un- 
able tos.iy whether or not recommendations for 
reilueing tho Britisli Qanison in India has been 
made. 

March 17. Keaily all the Ixon-olficial mom- 
hers of the Viceroy's Legi>).»firo Council as«ejn- 
blcal at tho Viccrtgal Ixidge, Delhi, this morning, 
to congratulate His Eveolleney on his eomjdeto 
recovery. Loid Ilnrilingo respondoil in feeling 
terms. 

March 18. Thera was a very lioateil discusrion 
in the Imperial Council to-dsy orer the InJisn 
Companies and Conipirary Bills xvhen tho lion "bio 
Sir (luy Flectwpoil Wlson w.as in thech.air. 

March 19. Mr. Harold B.akor replying to Sir 
John RoHeston s.aid, in tho Houso of Commons 
to-day, that the Imperial Government did not 
consider it de.sirable to n-arrow the area of choice 
l>y the exclusion of ex-Indian officials from tho 
currency commission. 

March 20 To-night the Non-ofl'ici.al hfeml'crs 
of the Imperial Leg)sls^j^e Counril gave ,a rery 
Rwccessfnl dinner iwrty nt Metcnlfo IIou«e, Delhi 
to all tho Menils'ra of Council and a few other 
glints. ItwasRijlcl /.«, finer, fit Corn'll 
/InOnfe Conffn^e. Tho Hon'ble Nnwab Syeil 
Mahorocil aelwl ns President, and the Ifon’hio 
Mr. A. K. Ghnrnaai nsp,XT.ct.aiy. Tho function 
wna Mniqjie of its kind, ntid it lia.s been decideij to 
bold it annually. 
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India and the War- 

HU Highness the Ag^ Khun writes «. notuble 
ftrticle in a lecent issue of the Timet of Jndin. Ever 
Mnce the outbreak of the Iklkan "Wnr, coming as 
it iliii shortly after the Tripoli War, the practical 
absorption of Morocco by France, and the possibi- 
lity that Persia miglit Itc gradualiy brought under . 
Euiope.an protection, the position and Uio senti- 
ments of the ^loslems of Imlia have, with ever in- 
creasing rapidity, become extraordinaiily dii&cult, 
sad and unfortunate. “ Wliat c.in wo do to help 
the Sfiissaimans of Turkey T' asks Ifjs Highness. 
Tlio Orst and foremost duty of every Mtjssalman is 
to prevent as far as possible svifToring and pain 
amongst the hundreds and thousands who h.av® 
been rendered homeless and helpless by the war^ 

It would Indeed be a terrible thing («r the 
Blaseelmene of Indie, if, through any wedt of effort on 
their pert, thousende of their brethren i» Turkey died. 
On this Ufllntno Mueinlmsn cen here any doubt or h««b 
tetlon : bit duty is clear, fie nett tend mooey—M much 
ethoetB— lorthc relief of the saiteriog end the wounded. 

Now we come to the second point, namely, wliat 
can tiie Jtimanlmans of India tlo for the rc-organi' 
action of Tmkcy, as a gre.it and independent 
power, after the present war is over ? First of all 
Turkey requires, and must require, a largo loan 
and nothing would show tho sincerity of tlio jilns' 
Rslmans of India in tho interest of. Turkey mors* 
than tho advancement of four or five millioTi 
pounds to Turkey. The llnssulmans of India arb 
not rich enough and are not in the position to 
spare the money. Every penny that Turkey re- 
ccives she must receive in a way that will nssuig 
her life in the future. His Highness suggests 
that Turkey should be enabled to get a credit. 
She should borrow for five years «thcr at five per 
cent. is.sued at par or a 7!) repayable at 100. 

Such a lo.n could bocsfcly fubscribed tfl and tsfcly 
tskenby tha Mutaulnuint of tndi. and while ondoubladly 
it wocld mean tacriflce.for if the lame capital were embarlt- 
ed io trade, a creater return would be tecored, yet tbe 
sacriSco would not be of such a nature at to min the idi). 
iiona of India withoutdoing rery much for TorVey. The 
credit ofTurkey.eapecialty if peieeit toon concladed.is 
sofflcicntandthereiarodsngcp ivbetorer ariotberrpey. 
ment of the rapitalln Are years. 

Tint now comes a still more important qnea- 
tion, namely, IVhat is to bo the position of Turkey 
after peice ? Tho Aga Klnn answers tbo 
in tho following manner 
.32 . 


Whatever happens, whatever tho result ot the lavt 
■tagei o( this war, Turkey must in tho future bo an 
Aeiatio Power ; the mutt concentrate on Aiia,_ Then 
eoaieethegreatevtof herprobJems, a problem of life and 
deathloher— whether any Mussulman State it to remain 
ornot. Turkey as an Asiatic Power can livo and thrire 
nnly if aho has the good will, friendship and tho support of 
England. England it tho only country which has every- 
thing to gain and nothing tolosebya strong Turkey jn 
Asia. Aaitis, the routoto India haa practically fallen all 
along the Mediterranean into the hands of foreign Power*, 
and ahenid A-iatio Turkey, Syria, Mesapotamia and 
Anatolia becum i German, French, and Russian, it would 
indeed be « tu let eertouv position for England. Apart 
from any que>tin ■ of senliibent it is to tho interests of 
Engfaod that Til. key fn Asia should become strong and 
pTotptreaa. 

When tho war is over, eflbrtsno less Bustaineil 
will be (lemmi'Ie I to help Turkey on her patli a'? 
ft grent Asiitic Power. 

What an nppurtunity lies before the Moaleras of India 
here * Ry our present BBCrificBS wo can estabiiih an m- 
fluenee with the Turkish Government, which will give 
weight to our sentiments and reprsentatinns at Const- 
anlmople. In this way w» can act aa tbe cement which 
will unite these two Empire* into an irresistible whole, 
preserving at once to Turkey tbe opportunity of vrorklog 
out her destiny in Asia, safeguarding the road to India 
and retiirning to tho days of the Great Eltolii and Bea- 
consbeld. If that be the outcome of this unhappy war, 
then we ahall find full coEnpenaation for the lose of 
Tripoli and Macedonia in tbe assured future of a greet 
Turkey in Asia, firmly united with England, and thus 
both securing her, own destiny and averting from tho 
Empire the danger of either a fresh menace or of fresh 
responsibilities at the very gates ot India.*'— 

India and Iinperial Defence 

Colonel Grey in the February number of tho 
VniM Service Magazine^ makesan intcrestingrou- 
tributton on tbe text of India'.s share in Imperial 
Defence. Is India to stand apart and not 
heed or be alJoived to hoed tha new calls upon tho 
patriotism ot His Majesty’s subject^.? 

India has a gieat deal to do by way of guard- 
ing the enormous stretch of I.vnii. Hut what great 
loss is involved in the starving of Indian .activity 
along the naval line! Listen to what Conan . 
Doyle h.a«i to say about the fate of a nation that 
vloei not guard her shoi-es : — ' 

The world is giren to the hardy and to the «elf-denj- 
mtr, whilst he who would escape tbe duties of ruacbood 
will soon be stripped of tbe pride, the wealth, »nd tbe 
power, which are the prises that manhood brings. 

Inrlitt’s sh.are in bearing the burden of naval 
defence is one of the problems that are bound to 
ckum special notice : — 

Her eonlriTjuUoa to naral defence, aud Ihemannerof 
it, are matteni for future consideration if Britain accents 
national military eervfee, and thus sets free her natal 
atrength to guard the Empire on all the oceans. If she 
^ docs not, then nothing naval that India could do is 
worth ooDBidering. 
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older at soTeotccn or eighteen, hnow the world more 
thoroughl/, here hstl « br'Kider cipericoee in life’* 
troubloi andsorrone, are looro capable of approciatiug 
f« pleaHcrci and joj-c tbfto othera in the twenties. 1 
think the ttioolj realize fully rvhtt the marriage 'rowe 
mean, and tlio dutica and obligatiunt sbettsunrea as a 
wife. 

Marty women have manied qtiite young and hare 
been exceedingly happy. After ail the beat age it when 
you ateture you havoRiet the right man'-tho cue man 
•JO si! the rroildforyci!. 

Tbo industrious learner interrogates Iris cones- 
pondent on the question of courtship as nn insti- 
tution and tiiQ dangers to uhich it may expowr 
women. The American corresjiondent laying 
aside all i-eservo and conventionality, analyses tlio 
institution witli rare sinceritj’ and freedom 
To dreamy idealists who nslt for a wholesale 
importation of Western ideals into India, her 
answer may well give pause : — 

Fsmilisrity sets dirrctly on the body rmiong emo- 
tions sndpssslensthit should not basrouved tndpUyed 
I’pon, that It ftwakons end stimulates r«r)ing«, iostincts 
snd dsNices that should not ba, saro tit the inarriago 
ostste. 

Given a young man of respectability and true 
mauUness, you may he sure the in<*lituUon is 
not likely to be brought into disiepute but of 
such human oxccllcncies, how small is tho share 
in thin ^vorlcl I 

They treat you ss they would w'th their eletere.wirec, 
and sweethearts treated by other aieii. 

That courtship is a delicate procees and may 
make a girl’s unn by lack of wlf-cootrol or man- 
ly reset vo is strongly hinted in this analytis of its 
dangers : — 

Thera Is a greet danger In the physical proxinnty ;in 
the demoniCratlon of alfectinns and warm embraces 
which alover ofteo-times heatona so tanshly upon h)s 
aifianccd whanalooe, tor in a moment of ezeiteroeot be 
may commit an exteie that mil destroy (he self respect 
and purity of the girl, who confided so entirely, so un- 
reservedly in his honor until she stood before bim a 
humihatod and injured woman. 

The saving counsel with which the genKI and 
sympathetic lady concludes her survey of the 
prohlemn presented to her for free and honest elu- 
cidition is conveyed in the following: — 

In the first place iam old-faibioncd enough to believs 
that heme is thep'aca fora woman ; that woman needs 
the bomn and the homo needs the woman. ) also I>el<«*« 
thnl it a girl really teela attracted towatilv loroe particu- 
lar man by ijuaUties that I,cloi)g to the mao hlmaclf, by 
hia personality and not by hU wealth, his social standing 
or U»ng» of that nature that she is jaetiliJihfe in tonkiag 
herself as Irresistibly charming and attractive, to that 
particular man as possible, provided that she pructuea 
no deception, upon him, laCs 


The Religious element in Indian Arts* 

Among a ivurnhcr of sugge'itive nnd u.'-ofuf 
articles in tlio Maiclj number of the Modern 
7 icei«K> w ft thoughtful one by Mr. II. Jlukherji 
devoted to an itiiel^sis of tho religious clement in 
tlio ciftft'* and iJidustiies of Indiiv. Thut Indian 
art should lie in^piied by religion isiio surprise in 
ft land wheto nil life w viewed us n sacrament and 
where the phjlosopliy of idealism colours tlio 
thoughts of mon bo much, Tho ide-alistic Hindu 
looks upon art and industry as aspects of divinity; 
from Visvakarma. the artist rcteives his gifts and 
to that beneficent deity is his homage paid. Sans- 
kiit literatuie is replete with invocations to tho 
patron deity of artisans, for artistic inspiration. 

The divine Uibis of the artUtn’s creed is thus 
set forth ; — 

Art (Iiua becomes tlio Inbirprefation of tho Atisoluto 
or l.ovc, not sn nbdrkction but ft peraon, God, and God 
aid* tho arliasn in tlio rovelotion of flii teauty, 

A woikm.an his to lie wury and keep out of 
woik tli.vt he cainnot do well or adorn, for to tho 
bungler or tii© defacer of art there are tlio terrors 
of lloll. Not infi-cqncntly is excellence in this 
direction an asset that comes from past births. 
Tho lotus is ft symbol of life in Hindu thoughts : 
hence the popularity of the domestic utensil — the 
lota which enshi hies tho popularity of tho sacred 
lotH". Jf the Mshomedins haven jxirtialfty for 
tho lota, it is for this reason : — 

WiU» the Mshoroedsns tbs fofo has been given a spout 
boesuse the Koran ordains that a man shall perform his 
ablutioos 1*1 rurjmng water, and tho water when poured 
OQt of the vessel is cnnsidsred to be running ivater. 

The Hindu .artist has moments of inspinitioa 
and it is when ha has thin luminous spiritu.al in- 
siglit, that bo weaves shapes of surpassing loveli- 
ness and beauty. 

The authoi ascribes dec.idenco iu art to the 
follow ing cause ; — 

When religious life becomes dull, a dasorativo and 
high art becomes a mere reproduction of Conventional 
forms. 

Mythology and temjile-worship have again con- 
tiibuted in no buijU measure to tlie evolution of 
Hindu Ait : — 


'Jlio ineR« igo of the RiitliDi- on this interesting 
pioblem is Himmed vip tbns — 
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ConstiUitional Government in Japan. 

Tho Japan Magazine hailing fiom little Ja^wn 
iintl ^e^^’ing ns a miiror of things Jiij>:uic.\e lightly 
gives tho place of note to an article fiom the jkd 
of count Okiini.i. S{>ccnhtion lias licim life 
among political thinhors and gloomy critit^ that 
tho constitutional govcininent of Japan, being 
not biwd-lusod on people's will and t»uiunghel)»- 
lessly on the supremo uill of tho Emperor, may 
in process of time stillen into a despotism and hind- 
er the elliciency of the Japanese as a nation. 
This, however, is an ill-grounded fear ; for is tho 
Government not adjusting itself to the expanding 
ideals of tho kingdom? 

The promotion at cquel rights, tne wesheniiig of oil- 
gsrrhicsl tendencies of GoTernment, the influence of 
public opinion, sll theio aspects of & hring nation are 
showing more and more development in Japan. And 
tho future is fraught with hnpe for even a more rapid 
rate of progress than in the past. 

The traces of feudalism that sUU linger iu tho 
Japanese policy, the dread of the growing power 
of tho militarists in Japan, the thieatcncd in.irch 
of Soci.vlUm and kabour camjvugn, may whisper 
bome caution and make one nervous about tlie 
future of political progress in Jap.vn. 

The power of the Demos is mighty. 

In fact the opportunit; for the people to psrticipalo 
In the QoTernnientissouniTcretUyopeii,thai should we 
he afUicted with a eulTragetto pr'-paganda, there would 
be some possibility of their getting the upper hand. If 
oui authoritiea would hut exercise themselves more ac- 
tively ID the refocmstion of vicee 1 believe there is the 
brightest future before eonstitutionsl government id 
Japan. 

All anxiety reganling tho piogresa of J.ipnn 
should bo at an end when it is lemembeictl liow 
powerful is the hold of the Einiwroron the people 
and bow detoted and letcrential the people 
arc toward*! their Emperor. Their nWInte Mir- 
render into the hands of their moiiarcb is vividly 
described in tho following; — 

V?e detest argument and squabble, and tiust to tbo 
Throne, the pentie of all authority. The iscred charac- 
ter of the (mpcrial person wields a purifying Influence 
over the restless multitude, calming its irntati'm and 
calling for its best side. In the nUImate outcome, itaoj 
serious trouble should ooenr, the people wonid not 
trust wholly to a mere constitution, but to the Emperor 
otwhose wilinditws, including the constitution, arc an 
expression. There is nothicg Japan cannot do when tlie 
sovereign tecs At to intervene. This gives the people 
ample conddeiice and imootlis tr.e way overi.vsny a diffi- 
culty. This peiaonal magnctum of the Emperor over 
the oatien, to which nil activity, all opmion and 
enterprise is subject, places Japan iu a position of ad- 
vastageover allothcr countries. 


The French and Eastern Cul'ure- 


The JnniiAry nnniber of the /.’fy/mf Herald luvs 
nil intcicntiiig paper on the influento of Eastern 
Culture in E-Mni-e. Tho writer begins with an 
expression of iidmir.ition for the great antinuity 
of orient.ll civili7aUon iind cultiiro. Then follows 
ft comparison between tho English and French 
traits, Tlio English nro cs-cntmlly busines-snicn : 
but Franco is tho p.tlladium of artnnd litcmture. 
Englanil and India have been intim.itely connected 
with c.ich other these many dcc.tdes and yet 
Engl.tnd knows little of the heart of Indi.a. 

Had there been a French occupation of Jodi*. Paris 
would have become a centre of Eastern art. The man 
In the atreet in France, being of a less matter-of-fspt 
turn ofmmd thaninEngUnd, u far more interesUd in 
literature and ort. Ho will enjoy lone essays in his 
moniiagpaper ihat would appear devoid uf all interest 
to the Englishmen of coriespondiog cisss. And this 
lecmaaaa aign ihat had France been in close and con- 
etanttouch with lodia, Indian art would have penetrated 
into French naiioiisl life, while this remains an excep* 
ticofortheciitem England. 

E^en ftt prv'ont, tho writer thinks, that l^ne 
knows moit! of India nnd her inner life tlian the 
most experienced Anglo-Indian administrator. 
Tlie artistic instincts of the Frenchman know no 
bounds. 

Things being as they tre, there is at present in Paris, 
perhaps, more iDlerest in India, from a purely artistic 
etaDdpoint,than IS thecasoin London. Unfortunately, 
most Indians have littleor no knowledge of French, and 
adiffeienceof language forms an ai-tiflcial butiosupera- 
ble Iiacrier against mutual intercomse on ictellectuil 
grounds. Lectures given in Freii(.lt,in I’aris, on Indian 
philosophy, religion and art would at onco arouse a deep 
and widespread interest. 

Tlie l.xvcination of the East f' ft thing alive and 
ttngiblo with the French as it never could be- 
come with the English lioc.'inse, says the writer, 
of tlie 1/itin Element that creates all tho dilTer- 

Quite ns much in social life a.s in art and lite- 
rature lias Fiance stood aloof from the EnglNh 
and other jK-oples of Europe. Her iilenl and 
womanhood is e'-i-enti.ally oriental. S-ay-s tho 
writer : — . 

If We cnnsiilcr llie slvtiis of woman, we sco Iho French 
aro distinctly Orientals in the'r conception, in that she 
reigns hut never governs. Little is llioiiglit of her 
rtghU, and much of her influence. She is the chaniicr 
and inspirer of men’s actions, So it comes to pass 
that, although Franco ruy ?>e commercial, she Is never 
eonioiereial enough to forget, with ell her Western 
iQOdevoitD}, that the light comes from the East. 
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The Buildiogof the New Delhi. 

Mr. Ila\ell's‘ masterly anil crKteal contri- 
bution in tlic Asiatic Quarterly lUcieio on ‘The 
Buililingof Kew Dfllii’ iletei%ea tobe studiwl >\ith 
caie by nriti..-h statesmen \vho have in the 
pl.xnning of the new pajiital a R.aerc<l trust to (ul&l 
a-s Bellas by IniUans wlio wouldwokoniewith joy 
the aipws of one who i‘< a deep and genuine loacr 
of Indian Art and India. 

The project of tlie new rapibal is one of f.»r- 
rcaching import and touches Ingh and grave issues 
not only of .'»rt but of policy. A great deaJ of 
‘pernicious nonseu'o' that i*t talked ftl>out the 
Ktibject, the amusing hrltle of styles with which 
tlie em[»ir6 li.is l>een ringing, lo.se their .sonons- 
ness when it is borno in mind tliat most of those 
to whom the destinies of Indian urchiterlnro are 
cr>mmittc<l h«vo not «ire<l to lonrij tim rudiment* 
of the Art-langiuigo of Indlu Comeptions of 
Art imbibed from Kensington oi UhMimsburg 
may cvohft a tVflj.hi»g(on.uhil'.s-you n»iil or « 
glorified \S’iiito.llall but it will not espicssuo 
of the genius end traditions of Indmu Art. 

To thoso who sry antious to miuder Indim 
^artistic grute by the Remissance style, here is 
*the writer’s warning, not to heccl whif h wo«ihl bo 
narrowness of vision and iwtntyai ot nuxt. — 

Pul to tlie credit eidn cf the Indian account the value 
to Indie of « great impetua to lad. an art and craft, end 
dehli to the Rcnehaanee taiildlng eccount the injury 
wnich the process will indict epon (lidu-che oorai, 
Intellectual, and inatmal daraajjea. 

Anothei achool of .\rl esiHTta consider tlie 
cl.uins of Indo-Sui-iceiiic atyh* nspamniotint nnd 
Bwrnr iiv the name of Vergii'«on, uh<» inis»cs to 
notice th.it Moghul ni-cliitecturii is not evotir but 
a pTOgcasjvc dcvidojuncnt of the Imlinii style. 

If nay Iheie U* that clitrish the dehi.'ion that 
nritlshimpciiTl jm’stigouill aullcr by adopting the 
Indian National stylo, let them ijtviil under this 
scathing ns'crtion of tlm critic — 

The Oorernmont ot India la B'ltiah nnreromont, but 
Great DrUain ii rr«pan«ible to U o civilized world that 
•he dor* not i(tnor«Rtly or •'■ntonir destroy the great 
intellrctoal and artutin Inheritance which India now 
pa««eii 4 e', not onU in her aplcndld ancient nioniinient', 
but In the fVill ot her inailer-rrafUinca. The ncfrDcthi 
ja not for Curoprana only, neither was Cbe Ifeihi 
Durbar. 

In wiut spirit the ipiestiou of New IMM 
nuhiti'ctiire slioiild !*• f ucsl. is staloif in langtngo 
pivgnanl with hvliii.; by Mr. Ilavtll 

In.' AVie /a Mi arrhitecC’ire ahnutj be debated, not 44 
a ijue.ttoo of taste or style, but a« a matter of right 
conduct and irise 'policy. The Greek (Pathetic, *rfcn* 
wn prnfca* to folincr, tiaclica that it art has a wrong. 
eChieat hao* it re«t< upon a fatae and nnaafe foiiodation. 
Me are truiteea for India'a intellectual and naUzu) 


possession ; we have luipciial pledge* to fulfil. IndU, 
thereat India, needs a Ueiiaissance of her own art. Is 
it consistent with British justice and British honour to 
spend Indian roveniies only for the good of British art 
and Btitiah trade ? IVhaterer the fipnsiasance may 
mean to us, it means only one thing in India — the ruin 
of fndtan craftsmanship, the iotelJectusI imporerish- 
ment of the educated Llasses, and the strangling of 
Indian art. 

If Btitisli Bbitcsincn know how to base their 
rnJo in Imli.i on the people's will, on it.s noblest 
truditions, on the genuine love nnd reg.ird of tho 
Indi.iii princes, they will not consent to the 
tnv\caty of Indiiin ait that the Building Commis- 
sion hare appro* ctl of 

The building of the Imperial Capital at Delhi (bus 
place* ID the hands of tho Goveiment a might/ and 
banedceni inatrument. by whoic aid the GoTernmebt 
can,' if It chooaca, direct and regulate tho course of 
Indian Unity along tiaditional line*, and also realize 
in it* fatom an cnotinoua accession of prypuhir good- 
will.” 

A new DolhibuiU in this way, with the whote-heaited 
co-operatiuu of tho Indian Prime* and the Indian people, 
would he a more worthy erpital of fbp rnip'ro than any 
British mail can show, howeier admirable mat might be 
»n »t» own way It would prove that Indian and British 
ImMtial lotcie^l* arc not aniagODiitis, but rcalu aijd 
truly idcntieal. The new city would arouse no Vtter 
feeling*, but recall tlie hnppieit associations of thg oii^ei' 
one*, and appeal to the mi igination of India as a aymbot 

of Bntish juttUe ami I our, aod a inonuni*iit of the 

wisdom of Bntmb (nipriial policy, in this woy Buropo 
would give India ot 1 1 1 beat, and use both for her owu 
and India’s aOtauccMcut, ail the isaouices ot Indian 
cullnre and practical esperienee. 


India and the Navy 


Mr drier Riinbriilge write* on “Jndi.i niml 
the Niivy " to tho “Empire Mngazine.’’ uml ob- 
serves. “ An emergency ii.is come, and 1 undor- 
BUtid tlnttho rnniesof Indi.i would like to evi- 
dence their {Bitnotic devotion by making a volun- 
t.iry offer of Uro.idnoiighta In tho Britirij Empire, 
which is not only a mastcifnl stroke ofstatesman- 
riiip, but a Btern rebiiko to thoi^e who are i-ch- 
ponvjUe for tlio atato of inc/Kciency to which the 
N.ivy Ins been allowed to drift through blinJnevs 
and atupidity. 


"Hio propa,s.d his not rc.iched a concrete sta^e 
atprv-ent, but Th.akur SJui Je*.srajsingbii Sccso- 
dn, a member of tho Mahamni of Udaipur’a 
fimily, whodiscimvod itwith mo in .Tidy of l-i*t 

je.ir, fwls tint the roiving of .£4,000,000 niJJ 
ai.c-isynivltor, as the Piiarc* are tl.oroughly 
r./nscKiti*<ifthc.lu,g,vr vvj.uii (-(.nfiont* the Em 
pireot which liidm form* the vitd pn,t 'pj,^ 
I’nnces, who L.xve }K>ih tl.e dwire end the mem* 
to lasfa,- the pr(-.enb.(ion, will rmt ask the neonle 
of their State* to contribute one anna." ^ ^ 
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ladii’s Demand for Mass Education. 

Of tho large body of thought niul criticL«an in 
recent jourmli^tic litei-atarc, tho Rev. Mr. Hay- 
thornthwaito’s thoughts on Hementary Education 
in Inilia in the Jamury number of Tht Xast and 
tfm llest cliim special .attention. 

The eduaxtion il problem is the crux of the 
situ itioQ in India, and of all problems that con- 
front llritish stitesmanship in India, none is more 
difficult or urgent than this. M.tss-ignorance is 
the grovtest danger of India and I/>rd Cur2on» 
oduc.ational policy sought to rectify the defect of 
the old cducation.d scheme, by building up educa- 
tion not from the top but from the Iwttoni, not 
by mahingit a monopoly of the piiiilegcd few but, 
by bringing it down into the street and the hut. 
Mr. Ghokale,with lus cle.ir in-ight into the needs 
of tho ages and cori'cious of the growing influence 
of tho hutnaniUri in, democratic, and industri-il 
movemonis, spoke tho s iew of the countr)' nnd h.is 
hbirtwl hb giv.it endcivour to hro-ik down ilhte- 
. ricy in the Knl. Tho Goi eminent bocuine alive 
to the new situation and ha\e pledgisl thvmM?he» 
to second the eflbrtsof India’s givat patriot. 

In the hurry and enthii'iisni of the age the 
warning given by hUlory may go unheedcal — 
l^t u« notieeur the aorsl retpensibitity e( hsvine 
deliberaUlf built up e future nation of eoeuler-miodsd 
tneUrulUti, With e dull aad aordid outlook — when we 
mgbt II ire built up B neUoa of enthurititie idealute, 
inipinJ with diTine lore, and flndiDfi their blotiedncea 
la Uie aerrice et humanit)', at the tnoat practical eiprea- 

Tho lU’pros'fsl cli«y.’s of Indui whom Mho 
Unilimin chimpion ' seeks to uplift hue for long 
tx'i'n the c.irc of the Missionary in liidui Tin* niis- 
sioniry writer nstunilly is anxioiii to wm them 
for Chibt and coiifirmtlieiii iiioiv and mnro in tho 
w»)R of the Kiiitli. In neirly two fhmls of tho 
I'riimry m-IiooIs nf India, Christnii instruction is 
•Ire idy gi' cn. The mi"ioinry 1 ibourers ask for 
tn IS.S c.liu-itini\ on a Clu istinn Ui-js. Chnstuinity 
has pnncl her religious fitnoss for lifting huma- 
nity from depths of degnd ition and lMrlnri«n> to 
a life of wlf-tv«p'ct and moral diiriiitr Mr. 
Ookhale’s propi'vil is hshle to one gn»at rritinsm. 
He is not insistent on a religious Insis for ^•^^Inapy 
odiication, whieh makes one nenoiis alxuit tho 
futiin' of mss» islncation. The WTiter therefoiv 
a-ks for [H>niii«-n t‘ iw of n limous itist met ions in 
tho printers m-Iio-Os 

If the UlW poli'j be «'1ople.l, tlirre wo‘itl lie a fair 
TirlJ m the tbreo preat rrlipons in India rould 

aVow th»,r ffal. am| pite praetiral proof of ttwie alnlity 
todaal willi an stieiiuU a prublrm aa that of hrinfCDK 
about tha moral and apiritoal regenerabOB of Uicae 


ignoraut aad debased classes. If, in tho practical work- 
ing of each • policy, it shall so happen that tho religious 
teaehiog should lend more and more to fall into the 
haada of Christian missionaries, it 'vill, to my mind, be 
BO much the better for the future of India. 

Id any case, in course cf tune, these animistic classes 
are bound to be absorbed by one or other of the three 
great rctigiona now in India, and, if this is to be so, it 
IS only right that it should bo Christianity. 

Tho Clui&ti.m wot leers iiatumlly’ look forward 
with hope tow.nrds the wideniiig of tho chuifh, 
and the advent of the Kingdom of God, with the 
bright prospects ojiened out by the new csluca- 
tional policy. 


A Ple& for a united Indian Press. 

In the Janinry numlvr of tlie }[ont}ihi Ti’eriViff 
Mr. Stmdim llnjn ndvnnce' n plea for tlio iinifi- 
c.itionof the Indiin Press. WithntHew to securo 
gr<5.a1ef efficiency ninl promote tbo welfare 
of tho countr) n denund of thi-* kind mny rmoup 
of the sW.aniy idc.il but iw tho coneoHihtion of tho 
Pros mc.inv the power nnd picstigc of the nntioii, 
.ittempt' should bo iii.ido to ensinno Rchlevement. 

Tho Indi in plv^•. hns aceonling to tho journal* 
istic critic the follow ing dofrots . 

It *» too confrorfrsiaf to ht of ftup w*r. I may even eay 
that a svet'on of oil’ press is fuo yuvcaAfRiifp crUioot, 
indulging in absurd ripsiures and cr’tirum, The parft^ 

spfrtt o/fAr UVslffn press Ans been fArovpiifpfmifflfiai. 

but V’tbifHt thnl crifirtil taoolty which is the very 
essence of party warfare. 

Tho mvd fur a luiitfil piovi is cnfoiretl by tho 
^tr^mg arguments coni ey ed in : — 

You aie to Qiid nut tome foundations on which you can 
base tliii aoitv. This ii not a difHoiilt tatk for, dfeu/rrf 
ns HV nr* in faapiuipe aaif rttiglon if» (ire one oud the 
same (n fnltile'^i espirrrf ions, sons of tho eairo land that 
g»*e «a birth unitrd firmly and atoadfaatly in Oiir devotion 
to our Motherland. We bare one land, one OoTernniciil 
and onl» ono international deTtlnpnrnt. ATo are a cocn- 
poaite whole born in tl e rradlo of India, nurtured in her 
bosom and destined to flnd’our grave in her. Tli6 political 
interests never run counter but Oow in unison and are 
ali-enibea'-ing These are llio foundations on which you 
arc to build up the Press, l.et our ideals be tlcsriy sod 
lu'lllv enunciated; let oiir pUna of operation be so 
deacriind. These will form the tnasonic sirtnhof of 
rrcojri.tfion. The Presa of India wiJ] alnars cihibit this 
« go and roiiTcy the patentmark of Indian Nslionalism— 
national deTelopraent. There ia not the sl.jilitfSt.pistiAca- 
tinrfor us m Indis to krep aloof from this idn»' 
unity-tUe fundainetils! (retd nf Ihn Press. 

TIk- wiilri n.Mivs.'.’s tho vori luxv Kill "nin- 
ing thnt if Itvlim nPw«pn|sTa do not etivngth- 
en thoniMhcs thoy iiro liiMo (o l.> atninghsl by 
the coiDuioii cnoniy cf tjieii jispiintionf-. 
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Inventins in India. 


Classics and the Indian Service. 


There never was a time when inventing offered 
more inducement to the inventor thnn the pre- 
pent, says the Indlcm T extilt Journal. 

The imports of mtehinery »nd hardwsce tvere never 
10 large ; agricultural ractlioda urder the foetenirg rare 
of a special department sre rapidly changing ; the motor 

car baa orer-ran the land and furnitlied occupation to 
thousands of dnrers. builders and repairers. The elec- 
trical transmission of po'vcr is hnovin from Cabut and 
Cashmere to the estreme south of India, and the reign 
of the steam-engine, as prime mover, is seriously men- 
aced by the internal combustion mntor. 

Never vras the handieraftsman in auch great demand, 
and, in proportion as this demand inercasci,the need for 
labour-saving ipplisnecs becomes more insistent. 

India depends now and will conlinno for many 
yenrH sti)! to depend, on Eiirojie for the work of 
tho m.vcliinery reriuired in the country, hut there 
nro many thing's imported fi om ahroad tint coukJ 
find sliould iiQ made here. 

Tiiore is ngain n creat mi’-concoption reganling 
the work of inventing. It h sn)ipoHc<l that insti- 
tutions fop the study of tljc sciences wiU (piickcn 
tho lrtel5/g(“noo of tho Young Indwn until bo 
HAtonishes tho world with his profound onginsUty 
nnd rondws the country completely mdepondent 
of outside help. Tliis is not the case, however. 

tVhat is most remtrkabio about the onginalitv that 
rosults in inventions is tho small amootit of acientiflo 
knowledge possessed by the bulk of inventors. The 
ms'hemstioal mind, so mach ostremvd m India, tasingu- 
larU barren of invention During twenty year* of 
experionce in procuring petenls ef tndians, we doobt it 
two per rent, of oar ehonU bed been to eny •elmol oT 
scieneo. For the greeter part they were workoieo, 
earning wages, or ptnall nasters who bad risen from tho 
tanks. They weromiatlT men who hsd worked amnog 
certain maebinea or appliances, in which they hsd oli- 
served detrels fir possibilities of Improvement, and by 
dint of studying the process or the movement, they tim- 
ceeded in deviving the alteration that increased tbeeffl* 
eiency or oiiliurn. 

Tlio piijicr then su""Cats vnrioiis dirretiom in 
which any new and skilful invention will bo of 
vnliin in tho present condition of Imli-i, Tho 
followinsr c lution is nl-»o piven which must hoof 
ftdvuntiigo to pvory inventor 

It is only prudent to secure n pew inrcntionascjuieklT 
as possible, hut too great ha«te in depositing an imporfect 
ides at the patent ofime mar result in sugsesting to an 
PUtsHertheideathstwas lackinc in the hsstiiy enm- 
pleleil patent It is well also that the inventor abonld 
cnr\nirA into the history ef aimilar inventions, so as to 
learn, while itis yettime.lf he hashesn anticipated by 
some other person. Tho inventor is fartanate who la hit 
own manufaetiirer. that is tosav who is already engaged 
in a similar line of work, /or his market i» airvwdy pro- 
vided, otherwise ho may have much trouble in disposing 
advantageously of bis notion. 


A novel nnd intcre^tin" plea for tho study of 
tho classics it, to ho found in the January number 
of the ComJiill ilagazine. Under the title of 
“New Lanips for Old,” Jlr. 0. G. Chevenix 
TVench rekites liis experience ns nn administrntor 
in India. Like all his conteinporaiio'i, he had 
been brought up on ri.i'Rj'cnl stmiie.s without any 
dear ides of their value. But in Indi.a all was 
diangetl. “ Jty tliology is the very air one breath- 
es,” lie says, “and, tliinly disguised, tJie gods 
and goddesses of ancient Greece meet one at 
every turn of the road.” “In truth ho finds a 
great rewawl in Indi.a who ha* been content to 
tread tfie stony road loading, through Grndits and 
Principi.a, to a degree in the Humaner Letters.” 
Mr. Trench gives many interesting details, and 
he wondcjsjf the pmluct of the mwJeni sidewn 
ever find the s-ame delight in Indian life tint ho 
has done. “Cm he ever meet a Conic Section 
faring along the road, anil if he did, would he bo 
any liappiVr for it ? " 

The Messase of Hope for lodia- 

Mr. K. B. Ilavoll writes to the DeceinliernuJB- 
bci of the ymrtf9’>th Century and Afltr an 
Interesting article on “ Tho Meis-ige of Uopo for 
India.” Mr. llavell rem.irks 


Thaugh in the last few years tho exUtcnce of hand- 
weaving as an Uidoslry has been ofTicially lecognlsed, 
tbe main object of tho few teebnical experts now em- 
ployed in auvernment Ssrtico has been to bleak np tho 
villege industry entirely by organftfng large band faclo- 
rics to compete wuh it, and to divert tho Rrsitu orici- 
nslly intonded for instriiciion id hand wearing to relievo 
the managers of power-loom mills from the neeevsity of 
training their own technical aksistiDta. 


e... U. auumii institutions 

an«I metlKHjs on tlie part of teetinical experts 
should no longer ho rogtnied as a passport for 
iidvancontcnt in tho public servico, Iho pathway 
for Micrcssful careers in .all branches of tlie art.s 
nnd crafts shoidd Ik> mndo clear for Indl.m yonth 
by tlic rtjnovnl of tho insupcrohle obstacles now 
placed on their way by the ti-ailiiions of the Pub- 
lic Works and Education 'Dopnitnienfs nnd by tho 
orgams.ation of tho Anglo-Indian Uiiivci>itie9. 

Tie time bs# gone by Si.ice departmontabam had what 
stands for Indian public -jpiniod on its side in itv fi 

contempt for Jndie,. r„!l«re. To ti.oufihtfut Indi 3 

thenlloremenU of Western civilmation have Ivit thX 

rJaicrthr^rnw 

ana aircmlent. potent cause of sedition 
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Leo Tolstoi- 

The above is the subject of a critical and in- 
spiring study io tlie >larch number of tlio Theo- 
sojihist by II. Pissareff. Tiienitiele analyses with 
profound psyciiological in-iglit the elements of 
the grevtnevs of the sage and succceils in demoii- 
Rtrating tiiathis ide.iK had their source in the 
human soi>l and not meiely embodied in the 
materhil out\%'ard life. 'lohtoi strove to attain 
order, beauty, and harmony all Iiis life. Tliis 
search filled him mth a profound Faith in Ihe 
source of the Woild’s. Life. Inspired by tins 
large f.iith, bo lived for a gi oat aim — to live for 
all the world and not for himeelf alone. 

The writci tnwes the de\ elopment of nat'on.\l 
consdousness from age to .age and sJiow>. how the 
epoch repro'ented by Tol'toi was chiracteiised by 
a steady faith in God andangorous vvorship of 
the conscience even amidst tlio darkest trids and 
deepest distresses. The Aryan religion hml unity 
for its foundation and emphasivcd their intui- 
tion'll faculty — the faculty of looking inward and 
seeking absorption in Ood. With the d.swn of 
Semitic civilisation came the personal clement — 
when the vigour and seal of the young nations 
evolved systems that sought to strengthen the 
individinl ngainst the hampoiing limitations ©f 
Oovcinment*. The aim of human life h»'«been 
to exalt the materld at the eaiicnso of the 
spiritud in human Life. 

We eliall see tl’st the pioneers of eivdiettionwhe nte 
adcQnito colouring to their epoch ail accompliehca th« 
s&mo taUsion : the rooting of min'e conecionncea in the 
entirely carthljr, the tcivnag it siraT fiom the unicen 
woride, the incimiting of abstract ideas lo tho most 
concrete forma, 

AVcstrrn cult lire Las made this very necessary nnd 
useful contrihution to tho woild's progress. 
But it ha-s reached its culminating point nnd 
along these lines nofmther progress is possiM©. 
But humanity is not to mark time: it must 
move on nnd not singnato. A iiewsjnrif, a frr«h 
breath should pa'Mi over the f.iee of material 
' culture. Wh'it is this new stnge? 

This new aUgo will be n /‘plrilHal conurtouenr** 
guided by the law of lore: it will bring epiritital teaching 
into aciciico, freedom into relig-.on, nuiluat help and 
brotherhoed into tO;ial l.fe, iinirerejl djearroamrnt and 
a union nf nations. The tipis for its eorotng does not 
depend on o<ilwi.rd events, but on the coni>cion«neu vf 
tnose who rreete eartlilr life ; and the nation which mU 
walk at the head of all the ether natinna Will ho the one 
In sih'ch tnia «piritutl ceniciouaiioaa iball awakrii flrat. 

Tolstoi is tlio nposlle of this new spirit— this 
new di'seovery of the human soul, — tlw |iation,al 


spirit — that i? never witisfied but i.s ever restless, 
seeking for fresh expre-sions nnd incarnation. 

In tho following stirring word-* of the writer 
isievealcd to us tlio lieartof ToKtoi a-«it throbbed 
with Kympathy for humanity, and tlio secret of 
his tremendous hold over the soul of man : — 

II'< werda lound as a mighty ringing of the bcIlA cf 
faitiii'ntheundyiMg beauty ofman, “If people only acted 
as heart and mind require, all the misfortunea which 
cause so much ruffer-ng lo humanity ail over the world 
would find tlieir eiidjng." This capacity— even amid 
liarkness— to look unwaveringly at the light shining 
before him, and rclcntleskly calling oihei a to this light, 
this absorption of his entire soul by tho one great idea 
i« prccisc'y what gives him aucli a power over tho soul 
of mao. 

The Hindu Nationalism. 

The first number of the Hindu Uevieie contiins 
a very througbtfiil nnd suggestive pnper on 
Hindu NationnlUm from the pen of the Eilitor,, 
Mr. BepinChiindraP.il. The writer says thnt 
Hindu culture Ii'vs n distinct nnd vfilu.ible contri- 
bution to offer to the world-calturo nnd which 
the Eurojiean illumination of the eighteenth cen- 
tury c-mnot .supply. 

Exchange of goods has alowly and imperceptibly been 
leading op to the exchange of thoughti and ideal bet- 
ween the most distant and divergent peoples ot the 
world. At a lesiiH, nrodtro humanity ia paasing throngh 
atraoge and mighty transformations auch as, perhaps, 
tho world had never yet aeen or known. And the eon- 
tnaion teema to many people almost chaotic. 

To work aomo aort of a practically permanent order 
out ot this conDiet and ooiifiuion, is a universal pro- 
blem to-day. It facea all the peoplea of the earth. 

The study of Hindu ci'ftliz.ation docs not imply 
neglect of other nnd foreign cuJtiirrs. 

Even as advocates of Hindu culture and Hindu civili- 
sation, we cannot, therefore, consistently with the 
teaehingaof Hiaduism itaelf.rcfuve to admit that our 
culture and eivilisation represent only a part of univer- 
aal human cnlture ted civilisation, and at their best, 
have «o tan rendered Only a few notes of that universal 
humanity lihicii in-ludes all tho different races and cul- 
tures of the world. 

The Hindu cultiin* stand's, Rnjs tho writer, 

I. Ideally, for — 1. Hindu Nationalism 2. Fede- 
ral Internationalism. 3. Universal Federation, 

II. Practically,— for 1. The preservation of the 
distinctive genius and character of nindu cuKuro 
civilisation, 2. The Promotion of sympathetic ana 
reverent etudv of other world-onltures represented _i“ 
the composite life of modern India, and the Cultivation 
tif the spirit of miitiiai understanding and helpful eo- 
uprratiou with tlicin. 3. The Continuance of the 
British connection Ih-ough the gradual building np of 
a Federal Constitution for the present Awociation called 
the British Empire, a Federation in which Indis nn*^ 
Hgvpt shslt bo equ«| co-partners of Great Britain with 
Ireland and the Driiish Colonies. 4, Tho Advance- 
ment of Universal Federation. 

In a word, —For Ood, Humanity, and the Motlier-Iiand- 
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QUESTIONS OF INPONT&NCE. 


Indians in the Services- 

VIEWS OP 

The Bombay Presidency Association. 

Tho Bombay Bicbidcncy As'^ocmtion has, ever 
hiuce its foundation in 1884, following in tlio 
footsteps of the Bombay Association and tbo 
Bombay Branch of the Hast India Association, 
consistently maintained that tho holding of 
eimnlt-aneous examinations in India and Engl.ancl 
was the only practical and statesmanlike solu- 
tion of the problem of carrying into effect 
the policy dictated by tbo higlio'-t political 
wLsdom and dcman<lc<l by tho fulh*st requiro- 
ments of efficiency in tho administration of India. 
English statesmanship never showed it*, sound- 
ness, sobriety, and wisdom better than when by 
Section 17 of the Statutoa 3 and 4 WiilLam N. 0. 
85 it emphationlly declared that *' No native of 
the said territories noi any natural bom subject 
of itis ^lajesty resident therein sluill, by reason 
only of hjs religion, place of biith, descent, colour 
or any of them, be disallowed from holding any 
place, office or employment under the said Com- 
pany.” The Court of Directors, in forwarding a 
copy to tho Government of India, s.itd “that the 
moaning of the enactment we take to bo that there 
shall bo no governing caste in British India,” which 
i*, how e\ er, what is really aimed at in all the multi- 
form contentions of Anglo-Indians when they 
oppose in a variety of ways and for a variety of 
leasons tho equal admission of Indians to tho Cinl 
Service. In 185.3 and 1858 (16an<l 17 Vic. C. 
105 and 21 and 22 Vic. C. 103) tho system of 
nonilmtion and patronage n.as abo]ishc<l and tho 
Indian Civil Service was thiown ojksh to competi- 
tion among nil natiir.ai born subjects of Her 
Jlnjosty. Thus w.is tho policy of the full and equal 
status of Indians for adraissioii to the Civil Senico 
of their country Bolenmly and «leliberately declared 
by tho Peoples; P.irliainent of England. That polity 
wis in .a time of great stress .and stiain again 
solemnly procUirnoil b}- the mouth of the Queen- 
Empress in 1858, and the pledges then given Live 
l>con as Kolemiily confirmed by the mouth of His 
l.ito Im\>€-ri d Sfajesty Edward Ylland by his son 
our present illustrious Sovereign. The same 
policy is no less demanded by the requirements 
of real efficiency than it is by political wisdom. 
Good de.al is being said, as it has been said beforo, 
that it is essential that Indian admioistmtion 
33 


sliould bo aarried on avliat nro donominated 
* English lines,’ but it is equally essentia! to l ealiro 
£h.at thorough ellicicncy c.in never bo eccuied 
without n thorough and conipleto blending of 
Indian knowjedgo. Few Englishmen nro cajiablo 
of realizing how seriously find hopelessly English 
offiolals aro, pirticaLiry in the higher adminis- 
trative posts, handicapped in tho proper and ^elfi- 
cient discb.irgo of their work — revenue, judicial, 
le^lative and executive — for want of that close, 
intimate, and personal knowledge of tho people 
of tho country, their ways, circumstances, and 
b.abits of thouglit, which comes intuitively to a 
n-ativo. Tlio only remedy for avoiding the evils 
of .a one-sided administration by Englishmen alone 
is to associate in the Civil Servieolioth Indians and 
Englishmen on a busts of absolute equality with- 
out any distinction or differentiation in the motlo 
of I eernitment which must carry with it a sense 
of inferiority. 

With regani to tbo capacity of Indians, it is 
alrea«ly acknowledge*! in the fact that competition 
18 open to them in tl)o pi-oscnt c.xaininations lield 
in England. It may, however, be as well pointed 
out that tho report of the Public Service Com- 
mission (188C-87) distinctly admits that “the 
evidence tendered l>efore the Commission is to 
the effect tluat the Nativ-o gentlemen who have upto 
the present time succeeded in gaining appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service through the channel 
of English competition have performed their 
duties to the satisfaction of their superiors ami have 
generally proved themselves to be etficient in tho 
service of the State. Fiom this view tho Com- 
mission secs no re.ason to dissent and it further 
Ejeh'eves that the Native Covenanted Civilians 
appointed in England are as a class suporioi- both 
in education and ability to those persons who liavo 
boon selected in India under the provisjon'i of tho 
Statute of 1870.” It should bo noted that tbo 
former gained tiicir appointments in open com- 
petition, while tbe latter were nomin.ated by tho 
different local Governments. Tho Table given by 
tho Commission of Indian Civilians discloses such 
names as those of thelato Romesh Chaiulcr Dutta, 
Satycmlra Tagore, Sir K. 0. Gupta and other ilis- 
tingnishedlndians. Itisofton s.aid by Anglo-lndi.an 
■witnesses that Indians aro not fit for admission to 
tlie higlica- Civil Kerviee, liccauso tboyaie os-cn- 
tlally infeiior to Englisbmcn in character and 
moral equipment. But it is well to bear in mind 
that this is a picture drawn by Englishmen of 
themselves in vague words wliiefi admit of very 
Uttla verification. JJost of tho great Englishmen 
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wlu) know Inili.iiiH rlivoly ami intiin.ifMy ImA 
l)orin‘ jioiii'unK ti'sliiiKmy to tlm qn iUIhm- 

tiinis ol It imist also Ijo iviiienibfiwl 

tlvxt tlio contrary opinion cannot l>o (on^^llc^^•cl ns 
hascil upon fail’ oxi'orionco in coiw'tjncnco of llio 
practical oxclti'ion of Imliuw from tlio Infflior 
a'lministratho posts fiom I8'‘3 downwawls. TI«o 
Assocution snlimits tliat tlicro is i-cilly no riMsoii 
to quostiini till' iiinrnl < ipicilv of Indi-ins for lla* 
Wgiicst ani\ niostr{“sjw>]isil)lo ailnuuistxMjvx'- w«»ifc. 
It ■were a\ oil to ipiiicialn'i' tliat Mr. UoIh'iI Ijono 
(aftouvards Lonl Slicilaonko) sii.l jn tlio dckitoH 
on tlic Ii’div r.ill of ISTili on tins vory Mibjcct of 
comjiotitivp pvuninations that tlicio was “ n clo«o 
connexion hotneon tlio inoml and intolkrtn.il 
qniditics of tlio linman mind.” 

The Assochtion fiuther licgs to point ont tli.xt 
when it is said tliat Knglishincn alone c.an main' 
tain Indian administration on Knglish Imw, the 
fact is that Knglishmcn in India aio goneially 
RtiU'tly opjuascd to follow KngUsU lines in Indim 
ndiiiinisti'ation. The Uevenno aalminislintion 
is laigoly not hased on Knglish Inn's; the majo- 
rity of English Ciail Servants uoidd Hko to le- 
movo tlio decision of most civil questions fioin 
judicul trihiinils to oxcciitivo olUccis. Theyaio 
nlwaya contending tint Criminal Justioo ehonld l>o 
administoia'd in n rough and ready wav l>y 
oxeciitivci oillcors without the feafegu nal of judicial 
piocediiro and rules of evidence. What Su d.xincs 
Fit?-Jaiiies Stephen said in the chapter on ly'gis 
lation under Lord Mayo, in Iliintei k life of th it 
Ticcioy, still holds good with reg.aid to tlic 
average Anglo-Indian Civilian : — 

“ Many {icraons object Dot no much to any particular 
laws, at to the Gorornmont ol the country by law at all. 
They hare an opinion which I have in ao-no inatancea 
heard very dittinetly expretted by pcriont of hi|;h 
authority, that the state ot things throughout India ts 
such that law ought in all caaea to be orerndden by 
■what ia cal'ed equity, in the loose popular tenao of the 
word. That the Courts of Jintice ought to decide not 
merely whether a girrn contract haa been niado and 
brohen, but whether it ought to hare been made, and 
whether ita breach was not morallv justifiabie. In short, 
that there ought to ho no law at all in tho coontiy fti far 
aa natiTca are concerned, hut that in every instnnea, the 
District Oflifcra ought to dcoiilo according to their own 
notiona, subject only to correction by their Biiperiora 


“ In tho second place, it is a farouiitra doctrine with 
poraons who hold this opinion that too GoTernmeot of 
India poa^os^cs tho ahanlutn power of the old native 
sUtca auhjoct only to aiirh limitations ns it has chosen 
In impnso tiponitscU by cspicsa law. That oiery now 
^ general pewers of 

liminish them, and that there 
s possible, in order that U>o 
iwef may bo maintamcd at a 


Government and 
ought to ho as f. 
vigour of tho exe 


“Nothing struck mo more in Diy Intorcourso with 
Indian rivilians, than tliu inaiim r In wiiicli tl‘o 
iiitnihrra of the ot-rvii o /tvined to louk iiiklin lively ujioii 
lawyers of All kii»ia as thc>r natural enciiiirs, sod u^oo 
law AS A myatcrious power, tlio special function of which 
WAS to prevent, or at all events to euibarrari and retard, 
anvtniug like vigorous eicciitivc action. 1 was once 
dmciKning nitli A jniliUry ofliccr of high rank, and in 
high civil eiiiplDy, tne provi'.ioh* cf a h II for putting 
certain criminal trilica jn the Noitli-West provincet 
under polico snpcrvlslnn. IVJicn I «hon<id liin tho 
lutwrra which it toi.f. rrc-l upon rxefiitivc cflicns, be 
sHld. • It H qiiiti' a now idea to ino that liio law t*n be 
Afiythiog litit A chci It to tho cxoentivn power.' ” 

If, iKiwevur, vvlint ia rno-nit hy niliniiti'lmtioii 
on Iltigli-li lini’s if. tlm njiplkfitioii of piiiici'pk'S 
<|ei1«i(i<lfroin tlio iiioatiKlviiiiceil cilucntion nmi nil* 
Ivnvftnil tlu' progrt’v'.ivo pxj'eiicncc iliuivcil from 
ullages .uml climes, tlioii Engllsli csliiaation will 
qiinlify Indi.iiio to apply tlictn to In<Ii.-m ndmini- 
btrotirm lOTiiltT 111© guiiliTig vtAlwwfinwAavp of I'jEVg- 
i-aiul .a*! well ns, ]>c<rli'ip« hotter tlun Kngh'slnncn 
lininp'rovl hy tlio binn iiml pi'ojiKlirct engeiulenxl 
l>y iK'hiiigitig to llip ruling rnce. 

Tho Asst«-ii,tlou tlioiefoi-o Iioiils tlint pfiUtiml 
vvisdoin ns noli us ailmiiiistnitivo oflioieiicy liotli 
laspiiio the eqin) itssorution of Imlintin in tlio 
higlicst )K>sts of tiiu lulmiiiistmtion mid that that 
nssociitioii slioiiM 1)0 on thoMnio hicfaof coni- 
IH'titioii «s ftt present in tho ciu-o of cxiiiiiiii.ttiona 
for ii'cinitmont tu the Svcrvico hold in Engl-iiuh 
I'oi that purjiC'C, thero is no other eourjaO Ojx»n 
hut t<v hold a ainiulhiucoiis conqiotition, l>oth in 
Engliiid ind India, for there would be no tKjiinlity, 
wuicss the fneiUtves ntul opportunitioA wore equal 
in the cft-so of InJl'ini ns tli-it of Englhliraen. 

llio pnndples .and methods of nomiruition niid 
Fcicction m various ways nnd forms liave been 
tried nnd found wanting. It wn-s contended nt 
the tiino of jns.«ing See. G of tho Statute of 
1870 that nomination nnd selection by Eurojienna 
of natives could not le-id to the evil of patronngo 
nn<! jobbery, as tho lolationa between tliom 
wero of a diflerent character fi-om tlio«o in 
wbicli patioiwge and jobbery could flourish. Tho 
Duke of Ai-gyle contended during tho pn.s«.ago of 
tho IMU iu tlio House of I/>nls tli.it there vvn« no 
risk wlutovorof tho Ooveniincnt of IiiiH.a l>eing 
Infliicncosi liy jioHtiml johliory oi family upjiotLsiu. 
In a pajior ic-sd hofmo a mooting of tho l>oml>ay 
Branch of the Eist Imlia As.so<-i.ation hy tlie 
rro-udont of this Assooixtion. this view was strong- 
ly lonfrovoi tod, and cxivorionro li.as jmiveJ that 
jvvtiomgo Hid jnhlwTy nn insidiously penetrate 
even in tlio lelilioiis of Aiiglo-Indiins and Na- 
tives in this oountiy. At the time of the npl>oint- 
inent of the last I'lihlio Soivieo Commission, Dr, 
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QUESTIONS OF IMFOUTAXOi:. 


AVonUttorth, tlien Piuiciixil of Kl)>5uu'.lonc CSoHc}^ 
tlcscrifioil till' working of tlio Kulo* iiiuler tlio 
Stattitc of 1870 in ft latc-c to fcho 7’«H Mali 
G'azeUs as follows “ Tlio jicoplo now wilectctl a»t> 
iti Tcality roprO'Oiititi\os as liltlo of tlio aiisto- 
cr.icy as of tlio iiitelligciiPo of llio conuUy. Tlicy 
nroiiieiulMis of U"|'OctUjlo families w1m> Iwpix'uto 
enjoy tlio f.ixonv of some oth'ciil — a 

Seciotiry to (lovei nr/nait, /t Member of Otwinulor 
a Polico, C(Hjjij)i<Msioi)cr. In this l*ics)<leiicy, a 
CoUogo eilneation un'l .inUnivpraity«lt^iiH‘ni»\>cir 
to ho regai’ileil as (lositivo <lisrjn.»hlie.\Uons for 
selection. A young m.an of iiulepentUnt cli mus- 
ter anil high talents c,innot now hope to enter 
the Civil Hoi'vico hy comitctitioa and ho h'^ 
genemlly no wish to cntei it by tlio Isack- 
lioor of f.vvouv. Kveryoiio ngiin who knows 
Imlh, also knows how f.ir the otlicul woi hi hero 
appreciatos the itiilcpendenco of cilucatcl natives 
nnil wliit chtticos ft is willing to givo them. 
I)rfcronti.il igooraiJco, concihitory inanncrp, ami 
ft jilontiful fthsenco of originality .md imlopcud- 
enco ftto now, and will alw.iya Ixs at a pro- 
miuum!” It is ono of tlio most dupUu-xhle f.icts 
in tho i-plations of AngJo'fndians and tlw n-itivcs 
of this country, that oven tho Ise't intcnliomd 
ftml Wst projiulldsl among tlio fminor have a 
rooteil ilisliko to tho cslucntod men aiuotig tho 
litter, possibly hoc uiso they piess too cloudy on 
tlicii heels. T/io ihVontenteil [{.A. Im hocn 
still Is tho chcrisheil i/V/* /loirn of most Anglo 
Imli.ins. From this L-cf«>rii'iite, the Assorivtnm 
is sttoiigly opposed to the lo'ivil m any t-h ns* o« 
foim of the muthols of nomuution .»i»d jmWtion 
wth all their pJitisihle cotubijiation for tho 
rrenutment of the Indi in Ci'il Ker\«e. 

This Assoeifitiondosiiesto emplns5/c th.it ipies- 
tioiis of propoi tion ito icpresentition of tlisKs 
nnd coininunitics hnre no room in the problem 
of the f.iir rind c'juil rcci iiitmentK of tJio Civil 
Servico of tho hovt and most etheient members 
amongst EngUshiiioii and Indiuis. Tlio door of 
entrance can only bu olKUi to merit, from what- 
ever ijinrler it c.in IjO Mippfioil. It is open to all 
■communities to.idr.incoin cdiir itlon.niid niltJiro.so 
as to hold theii own in the general roinpiditicm. 
Tills Ah-ociitioii istineslly dcpieeates all ondea- 
vonr to pU'h sortioml preteiisions not Ixiseil iijion 
merit. Thev finiily lieliei 6 Hi it this i-. tlie view 
held hy nil’ till- l--st .sml wisest m«'n of all rom- 
mi'iiities ihioughoiit the couiiliy. 

The Aw-ocl.vtion de^ill■^ tn add Iluvt it is 
fiiinly of opinion tint saiecossful Induntnadulates 
in the »imnItaceous ex.«miaatian in Indin should 


Iw rcqiiiicd to pfuc’ci‘>l to Kiigl tiul foi tho prohi- 
tionary of two jc.iis. It is most ilchiiahltj 

th.xt they should li.uc an oi'poitniiity of h.vving 
sninu i>crsiiin! ne(ju.itnt.inco with tho toimtry ami 
the jicoplo who b1i.i[>o tho destiny of liidii. Opi^ir- 
tiiiiities fot Spring and stndjing Kngli'h life, in 
the Iicat w.iy, c^n (le easily .iii.mgcil. 

Tlio «|tirsl{on icg.'iding tho i-ecKiitment of the 
Jiidhial llintich of tho Seivico presents gieater 
flilliciiUies. 'This Association firmly helirwos that 
no person tin ni.akc a ii'.illy eiheiorit jivdki.il 
olTiccr without combining a sound knowledge ofllio 
pi indples of 1 iw with tho power of appiis-i.iting 
evidence which only conies fiom legal pi.icticc in 
Icgil trihimals. The most soiious defect of tho 
Anglo-Indua judiciary arisen fiom tho circum- 
stance tlut their ignorance of Indi in life is not 
coiroctcil to any extent by tlio knowlrtlgo and 
cxiwrioiice of n.itivo ways and thought which tin, 
to soiuo extent at l&ist, bo ncr[iutccT by tlio close 
lontict into which a piuctising Ivwycrii tlvrown 
with the people. Jt is worth while 11111111 con- 
nection to note tho views nnd opinions of an able 
Anglo Indlin oflici.i! of pist d.vya, Sir Lopol 
Giidin. Jlo w.is an avowed ami uni’ompj-oinising 
oppment of the Indi-in NatiomI Congress, tho 
educ.iU-il ln<run .and tho Ih’ug.iU Habu. Tn an 
Atiiclu in tho Apul numbov of tho Afiatio 
QiutH^rly !U»m<} (1887), howovtr, ho hay«: 

'T wftiild only say that in iny opinion, almost the ehtiio 
judicial servica iingbt bo made over to eatire judges, 
rcscmiig criminal powers to tho niagiatrate of the 
District, and a ccrt.itn proportion of llagUsii Jiidecu 
being rclaiucd ou the beaoliea of tho fJigii Courts to 
prescnoeontlnuity in the treatment of casus, and a b'^h 
•tandard of judicial norfc. 


“Tho grosa and unirerssl pcrjiirr Of tfao Courts, tlio 
like of wliieb ih not to be foond in Naiire Statea, where 
tmnia facte tlio oppression of the ruler should hare en- 
couraged fatsphuod as the natural defence a^insc 
tyranny, directly springs from tho ignorni.ee of irntish 
jud{^ wiio do nutkoon wbotlier a native witness is 
telling the truth or a he. The subtle, and to a 
natite jodgo, tho onraiatahablo signs of truth or un- 
tnitb in the demeanour aud voice of the witnesK and in 
the manner and matter of his etldenee, arc unnolieci} 
by tho European whoso mastery of tlie vernacuKr is 
iscoiaidGW and who, ja many cases, knows litttocr 
nothing of tho social life and customs of tlio Bercral 
Indian castes and. tribes. This knowledge, which is 
worth far uioro than many ot the subjects in {bo eompe- 
titifo cumulation, is becoming more rsreevery day The 
further the s«.{ is roinoved frea. the natire tnagisfate 

the tnijre complete 'K the fia'Bu. 


o- V 1 V •'D-.UIV.IJIOJIV ftt 

Sir Lopcl t.iUliii bftvo ft gicftt iliMl of truth in 
them. Coiisidci ution-j of etiiciency tlui=. effect the 
qwectioaol reciuitmcnt to tho judicul benico in 
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tho hcpiirttlioi. of i>uln'l»I unJ ««xr<‘uli»o tiiniUoiia in 
tliom imrln ul li.dw wlioru ll>o local coiiJilion rtuJcr 
that <liiiiii;<' po-iKililotiiKl ttpiiroiiriiK*.’ 

Hir, llio loml <So\rriiniciiU ti'cu tln ir riu< from Ih* 
Siiprciiio (!o*iriimc jil Tli"* "<»■> *‘•■>"1 i'l H»uh 
An I liHTo jiiit ul»or«i-i) lliu Ini-nl liou'Tmnintt tkVe 
tlicir ( iKi Iron) ll>o Koprcnii-llovcniiiK'tit ainl in tlio liml* 
ort ili«cMB"inii wliitli too], plofc in UiO I'niiK-il 
Ulito ('oiiiiiil in April I'•IH, Uir Wiltiani UoLo, 
now iiiouiIkt of tlio Kicciitivo ('oonu'l nt 
nuns’ll, tlicn Cliicf Kccrctiiy to Uio (iQvrmmi-nt, 
livlJ outilintiiK't proiiiuo tlut tlio ruforiit wouM La 
intiodocc<] at on curly doto. I will <]<JOto Lii 
\oUoiia. ‘Xlio iclicinu fur tlio i^paratioi of judicia) and 
ciccullrn fiiix-tioiiB ii l-antinuoiixt^ ttndrr i-oniidrration. 
Tlio (io\ori)incnt of Indio decided tint an adraneo 
aliould bu Qijido in a caution* and tcntitiio nay ‘ and tho 
CliK ' BccrcUry to tbo Uorcrnmrnt of Ucngal nitli a duo 
venio of tho rvapoiuibility of hi* utterances tiys that 
* tho schemo h continnoiisly under tlio contideration of 
tho Uorernment and no doubt proposah rcj;ard<ng it 
mil bo broui'lit forward as caaly a* pa*HihIe.‘ Tbeae arc 
hi* word*. Dot a scheiro of that kind la one which 
re-iuirc* waturo consideration not merely of the Profin* 
cial Qorcrnuciil and it is certainly unlikely that nny« 
thinR will take pUco oren this year, tho year to nhieh 
tho lLiiid(;ct refers. That was said. Sir, in April, It'll. 

hiwo a still later pronoiiocctiirnt in beptember, 
11)12, round this table tliough certainly not in this hail. 
Ilthink U was tlio Homo Stoniiicr, I aio not sure but it 
was a member on behalf of tbo Oovernmont of India, 
who said in reply to a (|nestion asked by tho hoit Mr. 
Saohidananila Sinha tlist the instlcr was under Uie 
cons'idoration of the QoTcrntneut of India. Therefore, 
Sir, we hato three outUandiiig facts to bo gathered from 
the threo pronouncements to which 1 hsro called yotr 
atUntiou. Id tho first place, that the Uoremment of 
India htTo decided to innagurate this eipvrimcnt tenta- 
tmcly or cautiously is immaterial but that tho OoTcm- 
mont hato decided to iuaiigurato this e^penmeot. 
Bacoiidly, we have it from tbo lips of tho Chief Secretary 
to the Uosernnicot of Ucngal speaking un behalf of that 
OoTcrnisent that tho esponmeot would soon be intro* 
duced and lastly we hare tho statcmcot made on tho floor 
of this Council by a respoosiblo member of tho Oorirn- 
nent of India that tho matter is under consideration. 
Theicfore, Sir, 1 take it tliat the (]uestiOD has emerged 
from the stage of discussion and lias entered the stage of 
practical politics and. Sir, it seems to mo that one of the 
immodiate elTccts of this separation would bo an elTect 
highly bonoflcial to tho interests of tho Indian CitiI 
Serrico. We hare heard a great deal about the necessity 
of iudicial trainiog on tlie pact of tlie Indian Cml 
SerTice— I hare no opinions of roy own on that auhjoct 
bccauso myself I am not n lawyer and bare never been a 
lawyer ; but, Sir, it is clear that tbo effect of tho separa* 
tion of tho csecitiTO and judicial branch would bo a 
soreraiice of that allianco between tbo I’seeDtivo and the 
judicial branOie* wliicli, I think, does not improve the 
tono of tho jiidioisl brsticli and a rnueentratlon of the 
attention of tlie jndioUl branch upon it* ownappropiiate 
duties Therefore, Kir, it is clear limt tho Onremment 
have decided to introduoo tins experiment oantionsty and 
tentatively ond tho question U when is that to be done. 
In 1911 tho matter was under consideration. It is time 
that tho deliberations of Oovtrnment should besr fruit 
in aomo practical schomo inaugurating this csperimeuC 


Tlie only pos.ibtn objeoUori* tliat I have iieti-J tKam*t 
ttMinsugiiratiuii of this f f perimi nt are pnotige and 'o«t. 
Sir, with niferi-neo to Uio ijucstioo of prcstigo I will «»/ 
tliiH, Uiat indeed is a poor sort of prestige wbieh is a»*o- 
ciatwl with a ayatem that In ibeor^r is ii.dcfeiisiblo and in 
praitiiK is atti'inli-il with miieamagc* of justice SikIi 
prcstigoi* no aid or aoiirc»Cit strcngtli to the Cioseto- 
l■l■•ut Oil till) contrary it is a soureo of weakness and 

cinliarrassnicnt to the lioscrnment. 

With regard to (III* .|Uf«ti.in of prestigo again I have 
(ho high authority of Birllafvcy Adamson, and I veiiture 
to i|U«to Ltin. llo said on tlie 27Ui of March, lUiX'*. ‘Can 
any (toaernment ho atrong whoso administration of 
justieo la not cntinly above suspicion. Tho answer must 
bo In the ncgatise. A coinhination of functioos is m 
auch a condition of society » direct weakening of the 
prcsl'go of tho Kmpire. Tins rjuestion of jircatigo in tlio 
larger sense lias been altogetl er discarded and no longer 
forma an operative part of tho policy of tlm tjovemutent 
of India.' ilcro again 1 may 'luoto a very di«tiogoi*hpd 
authority, Mr. Montagu, the present Under Secretary of 
Slato for India. 


iriDuns DursioE India. 


Allegations against tbe Natal Government 

Mr.M. M. Dlivnn writes to tlio In'ilan Oj^nivn 
troiu Colooilio, on lounl the .sVifaww, tint, on tlie 
aiiiiefcteamer Uicio wtw (xn Iiiilmn intnisl Mnlii)ni«I 
tiiyed, of Snrot. Tin* mfin oimo to Kfttil by tbo 
fsaiiio stouiiier and, a.s be wiia rcftt'Cil n I.tD'ling, 
IimI to return to liidm. Tlio nnn f-tato*! tli.it be 
came to N.it.il in 1802 wntb bL* bitber, Cu'-.-im 
IlooMMi, cetlleil nt I/\ilySiiiilb and carrieil 
biisiiusm us a h.iwfcer. In 1905 bis fatbor dUvl- 
IJcforo going to Intlta in 1908, Jlabomeil Siyol 
obtainexl a domicile certificate. In bi« application 
lie fdcxl corroliorativo Ftxtenicnts of two well- 
known Ewropeans of 1/idysmitb, iiamcsl Lixne and 
kVilloy, also of nn Indian n-imed Kalu lloo.'^n. 
Wlien ho arrived nt Durban tbe bo-st time tho 
Immigration Olficer took away bi< certificate, 
asked him a lot of question's and left him on 
board. Tbo lio.it proceeiled to Capetown and re- 
turneil again to Duibati. livenlimlly tbe bo.at 
s-aileil for India and bis' certificate wsts not retiiin- 
Oil nor was bo infonueil wliy bo w.ia not allowed 
toUnd. Tho jioor man, Kays Jlr. Diw.in, i* in 
SOTO t-truits and li i« no means w boron ith to again 
m.akc tbo nttempt to come to Kat d. Funds wore 
oolho-toil among tho pis-scngers to i-a.iblc Uiui to 
gut to Ilia di'sUiution in India and proxido liim 
with food for the joiunev. 
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Indians Abroad- . 

In a riTcnt icview by TIia Timea of a book on 
tlio MaUy Pi'ninsnU it was observed (s-vys/ndia) 
the historian of British Empire ii nsxiaUy 
concerned to expatiate njicii tlie htrihing results 
of Britisii ride, while it rather escapes notice tlmt 
one greater yiiteomo of Britislj i-iilo in troj[dc.il 
binds is “coloured colonis.ition.” In rcgatil to not 
a few of the tropied Uuds which ate within the 
Biitish Enipiie — Ceylon, tlie Malay PeninswU and 
tho'6 colonies where tiio coolie immigi ation Im 
been nt work such .as M.'uiiitiiis, liritHh G»i.an.a 
Tiinidad, and Piji — Indi.v is pUying in ixnno ^ort 
the part of n mother-country, just as Giisat Bri- 
tain has sent her own stock to jtoopio North 
America, AustralasU, and South Afiiea. In tlio 
Malay Peninsula for example, the figin'os show 
that between 1901 and 1911 the E-ast Indians in 
the Malay PeninsuU, who have of Uto yeais 
been mostly Tamils, Juivo increaseil by nearly 200 
per cent, as the result of the demand for bibour 
on t)io rubber pbint-ations. Tlioy are not ns 
numerous tw the Chinese, who outnumber the 
MaUys in Penk and form half the jiopnlation in 
ReUngov and more than two-thuds of it in 
Hingipore; but theyaro none the less -wsisjing to 
niter the entire character of the country. 

If wo turn to Fiji ivo sball find .an oven more 
romarkablo utato of affvira. In an introduction 
to Mr. J. W. Burton’s “ Fiji of To-day” (Charles 
II, Kelly, 2d, Paternoster How), the llev. A. J 
Sm ill, Clmirmaii of the Methtxhst Mission in tho 
idands, olK-’inres, firstly, that tho Fijian race is 
dying out, and, secondly, that its pUco is being 
tivkon by Indian immigrantw. Fifty yearn ago 
the n.ativo inhabitants numbered 200,000; in 
1910 the total had shrunk to 8G,000. IV contra 
there are now over forty thoiis.and tndi.vns in Uio 
group. Some 3,000 are needed anmially, says 
Mr. Burton “ to earry on the busineis of tlw 
colony, ” hut additions are mails at tho rate of 
a\)Out 4,000 a year, for not only do tho immigrant 
ships j«ut forth their contribution, but the birth- 
rito makes a l.irgo and inoieasing |Wp..entation. 
“ Thus the face of Fiji is Mirely changing in 
feature, if not in colour ; and with a constantly 
ilitniiii'lung native population and a rapidly grow- 
ing Iiidiin element, it cinnot bo miny years 
lieforii tho projmrtinns are completely reversed, 
nn-l tlie-Mj islands iK-come, to nil intents and pur- 
poses, an Indiin colony.” 


Asiatic Immigration- 

Mr. Polik writes to tho A'<tUd .I/’wc'uy/, giving 
tlio Cull detiiils of two cufios of Iiidiaiis being 
nstriclol from Undiiig at Diubin or going to the 
O-vpo. Mr, Pol.ik goes on to 6.vy : — 

I roiiicmbcr, at the banquet given n sltoifc 
wliiloago to tho Hon. Mr. (lokhale, in tho Drill 
Hall, those piescnt agreed coidially with his 
inipassioneil plea for .v Immanpr .ndiniiiisti.ition of 
tho inimigr.iUou Iiws, mill duiiiig bis interview 
with tho Miiiisteis at Pietoii t a defitiife its,siuance 
of such hum mer .adniinNtj.ation n.as given to him 
by tlioin. When the rojioit of theso c.i,scs is car- 
rifti! to India, ns very certainly it will bo, vvlmt 
must bo tho thoughts of tho Indi.in jicoplc as to 
the sincerity of the European Colonists of South 
Afiica and of tho JiOnesty of ofiiciil inulorhikings 
in this country ? At tlio Imj-criil Conferenco of 
1911 ft mcmoranduni was cilcuUted b) the India 
OlTico, III wliicli the following extract appears:— 
“ It is hoiwil that when tlio Union haa Batisfled 
itself th.»t -sftfegmj'ds ftgiinst unlimited Aaiatio 
Immigration have l-ecn provided, it will bojiossihle* 
to treat the resident IndLins fiirly. ' Any such 
ftystom of geneious ticatment must bo held to 
tnvoho .. .ft (lotvrniinatioii not to ntiliso 
iininigintion l.vws to banisli l.awful lesidentft by 
moans of legal ijuihhles, or to lire,ak uj> domiciled 
f.imilu-s . . ” One would haiJly imagine 

that such an appeal for elementary justice could 
have been thought neeesv.ary in a civilisod com- 
munity under tlic British Hag and it makes one 
hang ono^ head with shame and humili.vtion to 
fiml tint it has so far gone entirely unheeded. 
By no stretch of imagination tan it be pretended 
tlvat there isto'day any possibility of unliniltiK] 
A'ivtic immigiation. Indeed, ns your readers 
will have observed, even domiciled Indians ,aro 
prevcntcil fioin returning to this country as tho 
liw provides. .Scarcely a ship .arrives from Imiia 
without some heart-breaking caso occuring. rucIj 
as those roconlod above. In many of them tho 
victim is too poor U, Iw able to fight his legal 
cliim, .and ho is either tm-ned aw.ay htmsolf or ho 
sees his wife or child forelhly Kcjwratcil fj om him 

wiUioutknowiTig Ml, ^twil1 stand l.Hwcen them 
imd stanation, F.vve hy tho unexpected intcivon- 
tion of Proridonec. -Wniild imt the ]v.ople of 
K.atal iis - m levolt wore men, women, .and chij- 
.lreiiorF.in»pMU..ri^nnt,,.itP,l witli tho same 
scand.ilous harihnesvs and inhumanity ns nre 
tliese imrcprosciited un.l .hVr,„n.hi-.od In.lmna ? 
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Indians in South Africa- 

Iq tlio lIovi'O of Louis on Fcbriury 10, Loinl 
Ampthill askeil tlio Under Secietaiy of State for 
the Colonies wlietlier the Go\enunent had recei- 
ved any officbl information vhich confiimeil the 
repoits imUbhod in the pi-e«s to the efloct th.it 
tho i-ivit of Mr. G. K. Gokhalo to South Afiicsi 
wis succe«'-fnl in its object and iiad given gooil 
grounds for expecting an early and s.atisf.ictory 
settlement of the British Indian question. 

Lonl Emmott leplied that Mr. Goklnle’s visit 
ivAS of an nnofBcial ehii'actcr. He wa-s receiietl 
by the Pi ime Minister, the Minister of tlio In- 
terior, and the Minister of Finance. To those 
three Ministers he made an informal repre.sDnta- 
tion as to the yo-ition of Indiins in South Afiim, 
and he \va.s iufoimcd that consideintion would W 
given to tho points jaised. lie (Lord Eoimott) 
ho'-itibed to express too confident an opinion as to 
the effect of Mr. Gokhalo’& ii«it but speaking for 
himself ho thought that gentleman seemed to have 
, taken a broad view of the situation. In the 
pjioech wliich Mr. Gokhalo made ho t-howed that 
ho realised the f iota of tho c.aso and some of the 
grc.at difficulties which surrounded the question. 
On tho whole, he (Lonl Emiuntt) was inclined to 
express tho opinion that Mr. (lokhale's alsit to 
South Africa appeared to have been an .«Uant- 
ago. 

Indian Poll Tax to be Abolished. 

Tho PretoiLi Correspondent of tho Times of 
Xatal iviites to his ^xipcr as £oUow& 

I gather fionia distinctly I'cliablc authority 
that tlio amount of .£80,000 which is intended to 
ho given to Jsatal in order to coinponsite the Pro- 
vinco for the loss which would bo suffered as the 
re-.ulc of tho projectoil nlloc-ation of reienue bet 
ween the Union and tho Proa inces will be iriised 
to £90,000. The proposed increase is due (so I 
am informed) to the Oovemmont lining consent- 
ed to abolish tho capibition tax on tho free nnin- 
dentured Induns of Katil. Tho extra £10,000 
will 1)0 in tho form of extra conq'onsation for the 
Province. 

It is within tho bounds of possibility that the 
Gorei nmeiit niiy f-till modify its inh'utkm, in 
aiow of the Reiu'i-)! jx'litic-.il situation and the 
attitiidcof sotno freo Stato meTnl>ors townnls the 
Indim <pii".tion and some Cqx) meinliers towanls 
tho j)ropo..cHl coiiipens.a1ion. However, I am nblo 
to utato that some interesting announcement, in 
connc-ction with bach matter, will bo mado at an 
early stage. 


An Immigration Scandal Averted. 

ThoBiipieino Couitof tliii I’lovincc (Nakal) 
hns been c.illeil upon to intervene to prevent 
the Commission of a gross injastico by the Admi- 
nistration. The Duiban Immigration Ile.striction 
Officer Rumetitne ago attempted to prevent tho 
landing of one Subraycn, who had boon in K.atal 
from 1891 until Jlay of List year, a period of 21 
years a.s a prohibited immigrant. Tlio oflirial 
argument was that a residence hereof 21 years 
did not suffice to give a right to return anil 
remain after a few months’ .absence, because the 
man h.ad originally come to the Province under 
indenture and w.a.s liable to pay the £3 tax 
annually. But if tho facts brought before the 
Court.ifv talA.’ec(vx'{itec! Scilpcjen n-vf ncfcr Jia- 
hlo to {uynient of tho tax wliiclidid not come 
into force until five years after his flret indenture 
expired. Iloweier that may bo the Court has 
now held in effect fh.it a man residing in the Pro- 
vince under temjxu'nr}' licence cannot bo dealt 
with as a prohibited immigrant should ho JeaiX) 
tho Piorinee temporarily and thus Subraycn has 
been allowed to return to tho country that ho has 
mado his home for more than two decades. Tho 
lueidout solves to show, however the ca^mess 
with which the autliorities seize every conceiva- 
hle opportunity to shut the door upon Indians 
who have absented themselves from Natal forabrief 
poiiod, it behoves the lenders of tho commu- 
nity t« see to it that existing residentLal rights 
are soeured in tho forthcoming legislation. — J7<« 

Opinion. 

The Proceeds of the £3 Tax. 

General Smuts, in moling the second reading 
of tho Financial llol itions Bill, in the iron'O of 
As-emhly said they added to tho Natal list the 
iwocciyls of the Asiitic tax of C3 impo.sod on all 
Indians who remained in the Prorinco after their 
perioil of indenture h id expired. Tho proceeds of 
this t.ix amounteil to about £10,000, but lion, 
members ivould seo that in the structiiro of that 
Bill, they had gone hack on this pi-opos.ai. Tlio 
|>eoplo of Nnt.il pri“.scal for an increased nddiftnnal 
snlisulj, rather tliau retain this t.a\, whiih they 
did not look upon ns of a icry .stable or equit-abto 
eharaeter. In the near future it might bo noccs- 
Ksry for thoGoveninient to de.d with this tax of 
£3 oil ARiatir-s, .and it was foiiml better not to 
pay this to tho Natal Proiince, but to increase 
their MiWdy to £90,000. 
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The Maharaja of Jeypore. 

In reply to the P/onecr's atti\ck on the Mnhnrajft 


Mrthnnija wrote to the Pione«‘ that he hail read 
with the deepest feelings of pain and surpuso its 
correspondent’s article entitled “a rej^ttahlo 
incident” and ns the object of tho \ indent and 
hwle'S attack contained therein the Maharaja 
has published an explanation to tlioso interested 
in tho controversy. 

u Your coiTCspondent, who seems to be an artist 

in antithesis, after introducing me^ to his reader 

as 1 am described in a certain book in woids which 
aie too nattering, I admit, and which 1 am not 
vain enough to appiopiivte to myself, hastens to 
t<dl them at onco how tho original of the too 
flittering picture could be so ugly in manners, so 
destitute of common courtesy, so insolent to the 
Oovernment and its lugliest rcpicsentative as the 
incident described in tho article would show him 

to he.” , . , 

Ho expldnsthat owing to ins sons sudden 
illness, and other sundry causes over which he 
could have no control, tho rcgrcltable incident 
happened, lie continues — 

“Tho difhcultios were utterly beyond my part 
to overcotno. Hut apart from the Bliaddra every* 
iKsly knows that on occasions of Indlin marriages 


It is inipossibie to be punctual in tho peiformanco 
of their various functions. One h.as no control 
over the sacramental part of the ceremony. Tliere 
tho pviest is tho master. Then the guests are 
never punctual and among tlio guests you bavo 
certain relations whose participation is absolutely 
necessary and to whose whims you are sometitnes 
ccim\>elled to sacrifice most of your own cherisheil 
dc'iivs. These difficulties are severe enough, but 
in my ca.se the stars were even loss propitious. 
For my son w.vs ill and my anxiety for his illness 
had quite ujisct tho arrangements »nd many 
things could not be done as promptly as they might 
have been. When Mr. Innes, tho District Super- 
intendent of Police, (iond.a, came to mo from Ilis 
Honour’s camp I took him to my son’s Ivedroom 
to show how ill and weak he was. Tho procev 
sion wavs thus hte by an hour and a half and I 
s-ay it in all sincerity that my disappointment 
was very great indeed.” , , 

After quoting the words of tho correspondent, 
the Maharaja gives the details of his ptogramroo 
and regrets tliat it slioidd have lieen upset by 
unforeseen circumstances. Ho s.ays 


•This is the whole truth about the incident rvhich 
thoush Kgrettable in a certain sense is linrtly 
Mrious enough to justify any sane 
r«!lloss clurges ot a.rogance and ®»rtutej 
noainst any Indian niistoerat ichether they aro 
men oi lilieml ideas, or of tho old school. I must 
BiV 1 «Io nofi f-'"® inucli for tho outrageous langu- 
aresotj-oarcorresiiondent. ForSir James Jlestoii, 
at liny rate, knows tho true facts and before your 
correspondent's mtielo appeared, 1 had submitted 
Bueh npology occasion called for. I am a 

loyal subject of His Maje.sty the King-Eniperor. 

My class owes everything to tho British Govern- 
ment which 1 look upon ns tho greatest gnaiuntee 
of peace an.l progress for my country. Your roi- 
icspondent m iy'ple.a«e himself and a certain class 
bv trying to ixiison the mind of tho Goveiii- 
ment against me. But I am strong in tho cons- 
ciousness Uiat my nttitudo towards Government 
has never l>ecn and is net likely to he iViistakcii 
by anyone who knows mo and thvt I would never 
bo believed to bo capable of showing disrespect or. 
discourtesy to a head of Govemment.” 

New Mysore Industry 

Mr. James Short, the Madras lawyer, whose 
enterprise in gold and manganese mining in the 
Mailras Province, along with that of the well- 
known barrister Mr. Eanlley Norton, has marked 
him as singulaily successful has just taken an 
option of tlio mineral right in Whitefield from 
Mr. Mi^iuade and if tho preliminaries prove a 
success, a great industry will be established in 
this Anglo Indian colony. For some little timo 
pst Mr. McQuade devoted a great deal of his 
time in testing the deposits in a mvino and adjoin- 
ing lands and in order to push his investigation 
further obtained a prospecting license from the 
Mysore Government. The result of his labour 
was the discovery of ochere of over thirty different 
tints to work which into markebiblo value, a big 
capital was required. Mr. James Short liaving 
heard of the pssibilities of a big industry in con- 
nection with tho deposits, telegraphed to Mr. 
McQuade from M.adras and closed with him to 
work the industry on an option for three montlis. 
Mr. Short, accompanied by Mr. Hooper, a geolo- 
gist, and Mr Cross, a gentlem.m possessitig roiiM- 
derable knowledge in regard to minerals, arrived 
in ■\Vhitelleld, inspeted tho deposits, took samples 
and rotumed to Jtndms. If the assays justify 
the establishment of amino, Mr. Shoit will proceed 
to England without delay and float a syndic, itc 
witli a big working capital. 
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The Viceroy on the Education of the 
Ruling Chiefs of Indio. 

Tlio follrtwiiif' II. E. til*' VirtMoyV fit 

tlioCliioN' Oonfi'iPiHO lic'M fit Dr llii on tlio 3nl 
Match, 1913;— 

lb i» jint eleven yearn nRO aineo a Conference wa» held 
In Calcutta under tlio Prenidoncy of Lord Ciirioii to In* 
roHticatn tlio oonditioni of lli« CliicN’ Cotlej-o and to 

consider propovala for their reform It U unnecesaaiy 

for me to enter into the details of the meesiires wlileh 
that conference initiated. Many of yon aro familiar 
with them and have wati iioJ their practlcat vrorkin); 
with eritleal eyes. On tho wholn I think >ve n'ay juatir 
claim for them a fair measure of siiceess They marked 
the Itrst serious attempt clearly to lay down the ideal at 
which these inatitutioiia sliould aim, and the practical 
objects which they ahonld cndoaiour to attain. It waa, 
however, soon recopnired that tho diploma courtc wlro- 
dneed in lOOldid notgo fir enengh, that boy* were let 
to return to their liotncii at an mipresaionahlc «ge, with- 
out having received an education sufTieienlly advanced 
to fit them fully for their future earccr* To meet Una 
defect a p"«t diploma oourae was introduced as a tempo- 
rary expedient I will not deny tiiat this courae haa 
joatiQcd it* creation, but it cannot, I think, bo cla'med 
that It haa fiiirillod in their entirety alt li'o ho(N*«f ita 
creators. Moreover it is sofTiciently dear that, m aomo 
cases, reauits have been obtained at the ezpeose of the 
efScIeneyof thoinitruction of tlieordmary school classes, 
while so heavy a strain has been imposed by it on tho 
teaching staffs of tho Chiefs' Collegoa, that at (Ujketit 
waa found neecaaary to ahanden the courae altogether 
The question, therefore, which wo have now to solve 
is how to meet the growing need of the Ruling Chiefs 
and anatocracT of this country fora lugber education 
which will Cc tlieir sons for the position which they may 
one day be called upon to occupy 1 am sure you wll 
ail Bgroo with mo that wo owe a debt of gratitude to my 
esteemed friend, Her Highness the llegum of Obopak 
for being tho first to invite attention to the torioua im- 
portance of this problem, and for promulgatingaecfaeme 
which to a large extent anticipates the proposals roceot- 
Ir put forward by the Council of the Mayo College. 
These scheirei will form a useful basis (or vour deliber- 
ations. While there maybe differences of opinion as 
to the precise scope and character of the institution to 
bo established, I think that we ehsll ail agree with Her 
Highness and the Council uf the Mayo College, (bat the 
faciiitiosfor such education at present afforded are very 
inadequate. 1 am assured that under present condition! 
it IS no uncommon thing tor young Thakurs and Jagir- 
dars to return from College to their homes, quickly to 
forget all that they have been taught and often, 1 fear, 
to content theinselvcs with a life of induicn<NS. Gentle- 
men, 1 cannot view th'S waste o( such fine material 
without feelings of deep regret, and I feel very etmngly 
that had adequate facilities tor their lilgher ednration 
been provided, those yoj.'g men might have been able 
to find in their own states the employment for which, 
both by birth and tisdition, they are so admirably fitted 
We have reached a stage in tho educstion of tho 
young where we must eilVier go forward or fall hank. 
In the busy and enterprising world of the twentieth cen- 
tury, where the human intellect is making such prodi- 
gious strides, and whero disrovcrica in every quarter 


aro priHisIngupon oain rapid and bewildering auccei- 
aion, Uiera can be no room /or a policy of laUset /aire, 
Tlio iigna of tbe times aro plain for those who are wil- 
lioff to lead. With the spread of education throughout 
tho country, (he problems «f administrstion become 
ercry day of mere increasing nivgnitudtj and complexity 
and denirnd a corrmponding'y higher aUndard of 
kiionleitgo and skill in those to whose hands tlie onrr- 
one duty of Qovernment le rt, trusted. Vour Highnes- 
ses, if tlio difUruIt'cs which now confront you in the 
adijilnistrstion of ycur states aro considerable, rest as* 
Biircd that a far morn delicsle and troublesome task lies 
heforo )Aur successors. On the measures wnicli are 
Ukxn now to train them for their future careers, will 
tlieir tufceis nr failure in that task depend. 

I have no wish to fetter, in any way, the action which 
you may ctuiaider it desirable to tslic in tbo education 
of vour sons, but I cannot refrsin from cipresiing (he 
op'nion that no scliema for b'gl-er edncstinn, which i* 
nol framed with a strict consideration for tho after- 
career of thu atiident* and tha opening* presenting 
Ihemsciras to them, can ultimately .prove auecessful. 
This I* no narrow ideal. Whether the student he the 
•on of a Ruling Chief, or merely a noble, the career open 
to liini may be ona rfeh in pnsfibilitles of good, and tha 
qualifications required of him of a somewhat ipeeisi 
nature aiaezeeptionally wide. These qualificationi can 
only bo acquired bj an education eonduetin} on dii- 
tioelivo lines comprising firstly, a general derclepmeat 
of the faculties ; secondly, physi .sl culture upon the 
best line*: thirdly, a st ;dy of the pnueiples and practice 
of administration, and lastly, ano in ny judgment, tbe 
most important feature, a rebgiou* upbnugtng calculat- 
ed to produce a character inspired by bi|h idetia and 
bv an unswerviog purpose towards the achievement of 
wnat IS right. It is tor you, gen'leuiaii, assembled ia 
Conference, to cousidcr the lines in greater detail. I 
desire only to impress upon you the Importance of keep- 
ing 10 your discussions a walihrui cya upnn the end to 
bo attained, sod of permitting no doctrinairo opinion to 
prevail over the practical aspects of the rastter or to 
obscure the weiWeflned idea ivhieh will shape your con- 
clusions. It IS clear that sny scheme that nisy be e'en- 
tuslly adopted will entail conaiderable expenditure, hut 
in that case 1 ana confident that the support which has 
been so grnerously accorded in the past to existing 
inetituliona by the Chiefs in whose inteiesls tho fUj- 
kuroer Colleges aro maintained may be expected on this 
occasion with a no less liberal hand. I detirv to add 
that the object which you have in view bst the warmest 
sympathy of my Government, and if the proprsais, 
which yon make meet with (heir approval they are pre- 
pared to recommend to Ilia Majesty’s Secretary of Sute 
an annual subtention, to the institution, of half a Iskb 
of rupee*. 


Tramways in Bangalore. 

The formal snnetion of the floremmcnt of Inclit 
luis just lieen receiveil by the Mysore GoTernment 
for the commencomont of clectriciil tramways for 
B.tn|^lorci City and station. Oeder.^ will now l>e 
plic^ in Europe and America for pl.ant and 
material, and tho project is e\j>ected to be ncrom- 
plishod in 13 montlis, 
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Jodhpur Durbar and Hindu 1 

Tl,e Jo.ll.pur Dotbur l.uvo the 

ing tclogrun. f.o... the Privuto '’“■'ctory to tl» 
Yfccroy “ Tho Viceioy is very pleis^ ii»l^ w 
Lr o! tho genrroou contrib.,lion of “‘P 
Durbar to tho (iHuJ..) Du.vOT.ty “ 

toucl.e.1 by the olfor to g.ve b.o ’[ 

poo«l Chair but ho is not at p.osout ” 
to £,..1 a .loEuite reply uut.l tho jh'™ * 

Univen-itv ha® received ft more cleft y _ 

, ^.iMihaiai.xof Dxrbl.ftnga l»ft3rcce‘ve«i o 

vOTlty bales a more clearly <lo6n»l «.beu.c 

H- H. the Gaekwar and Eao Saheb of Gate . ^ 

II II tbo Ilao Saheb of Ouloli au.l It U tluj 

“'"'’TLSrot n! i‘oMtcirti.e‘''iSz; 

Sui ® ry ISty's M,«.mat Sr.rv.y K,„„l 
emnloymeut of a third collector to, Ccylou 
‘ ',i*n„™I Some 5,000 spocimons of mamraals 
l,a,e b™ obtaiucl ..p to uo.v, rucludiug .|U.t. « 
Large number of new forms. 

The Maharaja of Jhina- 
At the Hilver Jubilee cclelimtion «f tlic Malift 
• n( tliind ftt fs-ingrur, Sir Lout' P.»n© made a 
IXl taUrlr recalling the emiucnl torv.ccs of 
tKahot Jhiulto the Empire agarust venous 
tot, au.l prosente,! to Itis Itighno tho Sanad 
‘oonfetriug upon him «ud .le.eendant. tbo hern^ 
b“y title of M«ba.-,.j». Tl.o honour tvae gmnlcd 
at the Coronation Durbar. 

Hew Income-Tax at Babawalpur. 

The Htb.aw.,lpur State in the Punjab, ubich is 
u„™me.l by a council of ten members during tho 

Sority of the ptc-ent rnler, has recently inttto 

dr,l.nlneo,u.ba,v in the Stato, The E.ndn 
i.Xil ibants of the st.ite uhe are ma.nly tommer- 
ci.d people and on "h"”' k™’™ “' ,?>» ”r 

bis f,.ll heavily ol'O complam that ‘he *1“ ■' 
todised f.om them uith greater ngour and tb^ 

I,™ "mliwl.ts°'%.er"li^™r''i;‘ ‘'v'? 

111 are all M ,ho.,.,na.l.,..s. If it is tna- that the 
bulk of the Income biv is re.ili/d from the 
lilndus it stands to tea,u.n that Itar ,^n.hgmn- 
istE Miould hftvo more aoico m the Council. 
The Comoi^Uto’^- 
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Bombay Pottery Industry. 

Moi-O tkin a year ngo it was doculecl by tho 
Government of Bombay that m order to encoui- 
agcthedovelopmont of tho pottery industry he 
results of tho expeninents earned out m the 
Pottery Department of the Sii J. J- 
Art should be made available to tho puljc freo . 
of charge, ftnd the superintendent was 
to give fiea lulvico during the working hoius of 
ttie^Uboratory to privuto firms anil individuals 
« ho are known to he interested m the mdustiy. 
This concision of Government has now l^en 
cinicd further. It is considered ilesii.vblo tliiit 
the services of the superintendent should be iii ido 
avaihWo outsiilo Bombay to ^.itive btitcs ami 
nuvftte filin', or individuaK interested m tho 
industiy who way seek Ins ndvico, and the prin- 
cipal of the school has acconiingly been authoris^ 
to |>ennit the siipeiintendent to visit places out- 
side Bombay for the ©x.amiintion of cLvy beds, 
etc , and to give advice generally. This oSer is 
subieetto certain conditions, which include tho 
myment of the expenses of tho superintendent 
by the applicant for advice and tho reservation 
that tbo consultations shvtll be only ftt such times 
as the services of tho olHcer can reasonably bo 
spired without detriment to hU leguhr work m 
Bombay, but it is hoped that it will be freely 
taken advantage of. — The Times of India. 

New InveiitionB. 

Applications in lespect of the following new 
inventions were filed in the Patent Office, Civlcutta, 
up to 14tfi January, 1013 : — E. W. il. Hughes 
I and E A Kite, — An improved composite i-ailway 
> • sleeper. A. L. Brickneil, A. J. G. Bricknell and 
J. L. Bricknell— xV new or improved internal 
I cotubustion engine. Tlie Gum Tiagasol Supply 
Company, Limited, — Improvements in or relating 
V to the inamifacturo of mucilaginous products, 
s n. Diwi-on, — A new or improved loom. J. T. 
it MeWilUiBi', — Improvements in rifle rests. II. 

1- House, — Improveinents rel.iting to spring sitspen- 
>f aionsin vehicles for ab'-orbing roid shocks. Inter- 
re national Salt Co , Ld. — ImproTeiiients in an<l 

le connected with the manufnrtme of s.ilt. B ^lax- 

lie 'well-I.efroy, — x\n impioveil tin piercer, stand or 
he container .and filler combined Stats-IbOt.ition&- 
B- motor and Gisseliscliaft m b. TT. V »lvcles> internal 

cowbieitlon etigiiie. A J. I’oitescue, — Improve- 

meuts, iu vaiLvble geaiLug £oi windmiUs, 
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Sir G. M. Cbitnavis on Indian Finance. 

In moving his ro-ohitiou on tlio Indian 
Finance Coinmi'vion in the Imperial Legishativo 
Council, the lion. Sir (’■. M. Chitnavis outde 
the following speech; — 

“ That this Council recommeodg to tho GoTeroor- 
General in Council that the correspondence between the 
Secretary of SUto for India in Council and this Gnrern* 
tnent relating to the promtecd Uoyal Commission for the 
inrestigation of Indian finance and currency, ho laid on 
the table.” 

Honourable members will recollect that in the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Gwynoe’a 
motion, the right Hon. Ur. Asf|iiith said. ‘ThoOetern- 
ment thought and the Ooiernmont of India agreed that 
although the inquiry into matters so technical by a select 
committee was probably not the best means of attaining 
a desirable result, a stage bad been rsaebtd at which 
there should be a thorough inrestigation by an expert 
body.' That atatement was followed by the announce- 
raent that a Royal Conimisaion would bo appointed for 
the inreetigatioQ of Indian Bnance aod currency. In 
Tiew of this announcement, an examination of the best 
method of inquiry is clearly unprodtablo The Royal 
Commission will come ; what remains for us to interest 
oiirselrea about Is that tho best value is got for the cost* 
ly machinery employed. The result mil neeeaearily 
largely depend as much upon the personnel of tbe Com* 
uissioii as upon the ecope of the inquiry referred to 
it. And, whatever mlgiit be said to the contrary, 
we people of India are tbe most deeply affected 
by the conclusions of that body. U is only fair 
and lust, therefore, that India should claim to be 
heard at tho eailieat stage both about the constilulion 
and tbe programine of tho Comniisaion, Once hie 
Majesty’s Itoyal pleasure is announced ne eball be out of 
court, so to speaJi. Hon. members will thus reahee the 
gravity of the situatiou and (he exigcot reoeseity of 
seekiog from Government all available information co 
the subject. 

Sir, the foregoing excerpt from Mr. Aiquitha 
spvvoh poiute to the existence of correspondeneo 
between the Secretary of State for India ir Council and 
tho Government of India relating to tuo erpert inveati* 
gallon of Indian finance and currency. In view ct the 
magnitude of our interests at stake, a request for it« 
publication cannot but be reasonable and legitimate, and 
cannot be refused with any semblance of jnatioe. Tbe 
. refusal on thepartof Government to lay the whole cor* 
respocdciice on tho table, further, is liable to miscon* 
structmc, and would gPce a handle to malcontente to 
impugn tbo motives of Oovernioent. And tbia coneidera* 


‘Sir, already this question of Indian flnsneo and 
currency has caused somewhat of a nervous anxiety 
among Indians. Tho genesis of the controversy ending 
in the odieial tnnouneement is not rcssiuring. The 
clamour of Kngl.sh bankers snd bullion merchants 
sgsinst the Indian alworption of a portion of tbe an* 
niial output of gold haa been productivo of coraiderf 
bio wneasineas in India; and when llio agitation moves 
tbe Premier to promise a Royal Commission for in- 
qoiry. the popular nervousoosa naturally becomes 
intense, and tbe public miud seeks relief in tbs fullest ia* 


foriottion available. Messrs Mootsgu hsvo compUined 
of.tho Indian imports of gold ; so has Sir Edwird HoW«" 
of the London City and Midland Bsnif, while Sir. 
Moreton Ffcwin hss written a lot abiut what he calls 
‘the awful limmoirbagc of gold to India’ Indians feel 
sura thie point of goH absorption of which we 
much will be.vr tho closest scrutiny. Apart fro« the 
fact Oiat India has a perfect nght to claim, if she 
chooses, that her debtors shall liquidate their debts in 
gold, which is the only Jegsl tender for IntornstiODil 
tisnsaetioDs, it issn open question whether tho alleged 
drain of gold to India is not iUelf a beslthy tonic for 
European countries. In its issue of February fth Js«t, 
J'A« Eeonomlst, a fir.ancisl journal with a worldwide 
reputation for aoundness snd integrity, conimeoting on 
Sir Edward Holden’s rccunt speech, says : ^Ve regard the 
Indian consumption of gold with great satisfaction ; 
for otherwise the rise of pnees caused by iocreosed 
production would be Isr more rapid and dangerous. 
With an expanding export Irsde with gold-using 
eountnes.as you, sir, have ta clearly shown lu your 
speech on the Pinaneial Statement, India must attract 
some portion of tho world’* output of that metal. 
By no chicanery can we bo deprived of the value 
of our exports. At the same time there are other 
features of the Becretsry of State's transactions whirh 
require careful vxaminstior in the interests of India. 
Year after year the complaint hat Iwen that the 
mamtenaDee of exrestive bslanees out of the proceeds 
front taxation and the withdrawal of Urge qaaetities of 
gold from India to beheld by the Secretary of State in 
England, are prejodieial to Indian interest*. Out of a 
tout or£t$.7<iG,007 put to tho Gold Standard Iteierre 
in 1011*12, 1 find from the /'tnanrs ntirf fitKnvt 
AcrouAfe of the Govtmwnit of fndtn for lClll*I2,on 
diet March 1012 only £1.034,302 was held in lodia in 
coined rupees, and the whole to the balance had been 
tranafvtred to England to be invested in securities. The 
* cash placed by the Secretary of State forlndia in Conncil 
at short notice', which might mean cash freed at times 
to relieve the stringency of the London Money Market, 
amounted to, relatively speaking, the inconsidersblo sum 

of £1,073.710, while the investmenta in securities 
accounted for £16,743, 0!^5 The Cold Standard Reserve, 
accoidiog to this yeir's Financisl Sutement. now stands 
at £22,tX)0,000, of which £4,000,000 i* held io Irdiain 
rupees and tne balance (£18.000.000) i« invested in gold 
eeciuities Of the gold of the Paper Currency Ilvserve 
held in England, a trifle over £2.606,6(6 is invested in 2^ 
percent consolidated stock A strong bodv of expet 
opinion In India condemns this procedure. The position 
is this: It the large gold accumulstioo of the Odd 
SUudard Reserve are really required for the support of 
exchange ind for the purchase of ailvei for coinsge, (he 
fact of their being locked up in securities, be these gilt* 
lodjedoi otherwise, is inconsistent wiUi the main object. 
‘Die only juslifiestion, if justi/Iestian there l>e, for keep- 
ing such a large amount of gold, which belongs to India, 
in fjondon. is that it may be immediately available for 
the maintmanee of exchange, and not that it may 
bo iovested in Dntish securities, or used for tbs 

purpose of helping the London money market round 
a light comer. The necessity for security is even 
greater io the cage of tho Paper Currvncj Re- 
aerve. A good slice of the gold of that reserve 
(£7,3lIll.OOO) IS also transferred to England and the 
whole l« not held in a liquid state. The explanation U 
t lat the transaction is profitable ; interest ii earned. 
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Blit the question obtioosly erises, is this 

■istent islth the P"?"'? ensnr. 

I. held this Xes, .-md by 

imtnediAte only to be loc-ked np 

yvithdrewing c«h Engl th« ordi- 

'htb':r^.uSs’Xrht‘.\..n bnt out .t 
ot interest to epptoyed bcrro««* .u leondon. 

Finell, there i. the "L^nron^d “n 7n<!?i. 

■ Tf”*’’ tiVVTnaE™””"''® ''V" ( 

"S S EJqie'a donns th*^P«M“'i£ 

corteory which ^reference to wh»t the 

should he determined, i but with letercoce to 

wliat u which I wuh to emph»«i*o >• that it 

ul^il .1 tap.lt.noqthjt 

none ihou'd be ®*5™i”*n«n with the sole «iew of mo»»6 

r«nt hM .greed th.t .n inriuiry h.s become necei..^- 

U i» difficult to reconcile these positions. Tne cone - 
pondence called far in the resolution .bore c.o cle.r up 
t^he difficulty. 

' hhc a!or o7”the pipe'r.""’!: “my^Sll 

^mion, oV» Roy.l Commissio.. of inquiry mto 

*'“*7e”ihouia'^p""per°y''»nd'«ae4^^^^^^^ 

PCootrSe^tlf i'^dil .fier the P^P'*^ 

tilallT intcresUd both in the issues .nd the result wd 

U w Ibeunreason.blo to ifinora “’«« J? 

* !,.,n.,tian of the Commission. 1 Ihmk, .nd I am 
compo Indien public opinioo, the 

Innom nfent^ooo offlisV thoroughly conrers.nt with 
ths'np tn-dis «"."ni.t •■•lh"d. nl “nT.rnni.nt, onn 

incrclisnt mtercsts But our iippeiil in Uii« respect 
win SMure greater atto.itiuu if founded upon tbe preli- 
” “ omcml correspondeoce. I hope and trest 
members will weigh thew cooslder.tions sod accord 
their support to the motioc. 


A Swadesi Steamship Company. 

Tho Indian and Teninsular Swiiileslii Steam- 
ship Commny h.'ti coirnnencetl liiisinoss by ptir- 
cliasing thiee first cl.iss stes-imers. Tlio statmen, 
me fittetl with tlie wireless nnd are repotted to bo 
fully enuipi>ed in every netoil. The company was 
Btaited some time ago to provide facilities for 
orthodox Hindus and Maliomednns tr-atclling 
abroad. The directors have secured the semces 
and co-openition as their agents in England of a 
le.iding shipiiing firm who hate taken special 
caro to make the aiTangcmcnts for European 
p.is-bengers at. complete ns possible. The com- 
pany lias a capital of .50 Ukhs of which more tlum 
hilf lias already been subscribed. 

Indo-Burma Connection, 

WearegUd to le.irn that the idea of linking 
up Ass.»m with Burm.v by fail Ims been lesived in 
view of the development of ngricultiire and trade 
which Iws occurred along the Manipur and 
llukong routes, principally so in the Uukong 
valley, during the last fewyeaie; and that the 
Oovemment of Assam h.ive been asked to collect 
!-.f. 4:^« ,.arT.,w1t,ii, fho rnmmepr-inl nmonupSa 


Oovemment 01 Assam ii.ive oecn asKeu lo coiicct. 
information regarding the commercial prospects 
of such nn nn(lert.iUing. Considerable develop- 
ments in other dnuttions have slso taken place 
since the extcnstr>n was first contemplated and 
abandoned about eighteen yeais ago, mainly on 
account of its high cost One of these develop- 
ments is the almost phenomenal progress which 
has attended the opening up of the Federated 
Malay States, the excellent railway system of 
which could ^ easily joined on to the Assain- 
Itunna extension and which would, in no small 
measure, we feel sute, contribute towards the com- 
mercial prosperity of the latter railway. Besides 
this there is no doubt that a line along the co.ist 
would in itself develop in time a considerable pas- 
senger tiaffic, owing to the fact that there exists 
already a l.trge jiassenger business between Chitta- 
gong and Buima — a traffic which is at present in 
the hands of ste.imship companies, who are profit- 
ing, in no small way, therefiom. There are two 
routes in contemplation, one being nVt Manipur 
and the other by way of llukong, the last named 
being rejiorteil to be the cheaper route to con- 
stinct. It is too early as yet to discuss the sub- 
ject of gaugi- and other dct-sils. W'e must for the 
pipseiit vest content that the extension is now lift- 
ing seriously contemplated . — Indian Engintering, 
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Co-operation In India. 

Mr. S. H. Fremantle, i.c.s., m.ide tbo folloTring 
obserNTitions on the subject In his i-ecent addre»s> 
in the E.ist India As.-'Ociation : — 

Three and a half years have elap'.ed since I 
read before this As^oc^1tion a p\per on “the 
progi-ess of Co-operative Credit Sorieties in 
Northern India and Burma," and the object of 
uiy present paper is to show what further pio- 
jri-e«s has been made in the interval and to 
discuss recent developments of the co-operative 
system. But before speaking about what ro- 
operation has alre.idy eUectod for India and what 
results may be expected in the immediate Biture, 

I wish to say something about co-operation in 
the wider sense and to indicsite from Enrope-m 
experience what v.u-t potentialities it has for rais- 
ing not only tho economir standard of tho people 
but their social and moral stiuduals as well. All 
are aware of the extrioialiuiry economic results 
which haae followed the orgiiuiation of co opera- 
tion in some parts of the contmont of Europe. 
Germany, for instance, has in its agricultunil 
districts some 24,000 societies, one for eveiy 
2,543 inhibiUnts. In that country and in parts 
of Franco and Ivortbern Cerminy rural economy 
is completely oig.anized on co-oi>emUve lines. 
^Vhat this me.aus is that the {le xs.mti y «*ombinc 
for all piu-posea connected wath ngneultur© — 
namely, for the pioabion of cre»ht, for the supply 
of fodder, seod<, manure, and othei agncuUumI 
luve-saries for the joint ownership of machinery, 
for the sale of produce and live vUxrk, for the 
working up of their raw inatenilin cie.imenes, 
sugar-beet factoiio% distilleries, Uieon curing 
esUablivliinenta, etc., for tho mutiul msuTanro 
of e.itllc, from accident and disease, and of 
cropa fiom hail, for the iniprovemont of land 
\'y Arniiage aiiA ampation. for uiion- 

teiinnce of stallions, bulls and rams for l>ri*e<hng 
purixi'cs, and for tho supply of water, and 
oa I'll electricity and telephones. There nro 
al'O cow-tP.»ting soc-ietics w Iiioh employ men to po 
round tho farm- and record the milk given by 
iiidnidud cow-, and others, known ns control 
societies who-o employ es keep the fsiroer-d records 
of the money returns from each kind of crop and 
nd\i<p a« to rotation and sooiU. 

Thu« riiml economy c't^uii-od on a co-oj»ei-»- 
ti\e hi-i-, and n<'l only niril ••coiiomy but rum! 
social life abn. For the co-oj'.eiaitiae soLUtiiw 
from their profit- and ir-nur»’e- support many 
kind- of snti d in-tituti.ui^ such »- Mllacclulla 
and libraries, \ill.agc nuiscs, and tick and proai- 


dent funil.^. In Sir 11. Plunkett’s words, co- 
opienition mc-ins for tho jie.xs.ant, better harming, 
better business, better lixing, better farming, 
bccaitso more capital will be npjilied to tho land, 
better seeds, m inure-, iinjilemente, and lice stock 
Trill be obtained and e.xpeit ndxice xvill bo axaiil* 
able; lietter business, because the sm.all man by 
comldning writli others gains all the advantages 
of ft wholes-alo dealer; better lixing, because eco- 
nomic prosperity and combin.ition for busine-s-s 
purposes bring in their train iv ax ell-ordered social 
and intellectual life. The people learn to think 
for tliemsclaes. Education and s-initation are 
encouraged and a stimulub is gix’en to the reform 
of sortal cubtoins. The society induces the growth 
of a coiporate life, and the mere f.aet that in any 
xillago ft committee exists represcntitix’o of all 
classesof the ngrieultuial community is of great 
potcnt).tl value to any Government and to any 
country. 

Cream Separators. 

Cre.ini Sepinxtors are now seen working in 
many big cities of India. They make n large 
qxuixtity of sepanited milk axwilable for us. It is, 
therefore, de.-irable that the fowling value of thii 
milk should be knoxxm. Separated milk contaim 
about 3 15 per cent of cm-oin which forms about 
80 per cent of the total proteid matter of milk 
and Wing A nutritious substxnce, the separatexl 
milk rcm.unb a valuable article of diet. Separxteil 
n.nlk iilbO contains mincnxl matter and when fed 
toanumU helps in bone form.ation. Though it 
contun.s the whole of the protoid of tho milk, it 
is nearly xlexoid of tho f.at which should be other- 
xMse supplied Jt ia employed in tlie prcjtaratioii 
of bread. bi«ciiits, cakes, .and bweetnie.ate. Jt can 
W u-e<l for erdf feeding. The deficient ingredient 
in ecpamtotl milk a.- stited alwve is fat and to 
wxakw w yevtwt vaW soTixt; ccubtAxydrate ra'.X't 
lie addetl in a foini easily digestible by the young 
antuial. 

Pulp for Paper-Making. 

Tliat the Wc-t Indies may soon W exporting 
huge qii.antitics of pulp for paixr-m-aking U tho 
pmUction of tho Indian Maffazinf, 

piiblKhcxI in Montro.il. It cl litns that expori- 
meiitK conducted in AVist^nsin hare rcMilted in a 
new proce-.< by which a revolution will lx* brought 
a!>out in the Rug-xr woil.l, fov not only will it bo 
jw-rilile in the future to extnut 100 per cent of 
the saccharine jxiicea fiom the smatr cjine, hut 
aaliwlde !>y-pro.btcts will be created, in jwrticular 
c.ane fibte, wbicli, it i- el limed, would yield ft 
good piofit for iixi-ei making. 
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Potash Manures. 

These hnvo not been so much used “ 

nitrous or pho.photic, oo.l tl.e 
is nUinly seen in the composition of m^t soils. 
PoU .Imct .0 mv..iablo “P™"* 
cUv Mhich is tounil m nearly soils of Jinj 
Se .nd it oecots os.ially in larger pro^rtion 
than is lha case with nitrogen or rhosphor.o md. 
Then, again, larinjard manure supplies mmo 
potash than it docs phosphoric acid “j 

»em to he ahl. to tahe up from ‘I-” ^ 
potash they want more easily than ''the"'" 
Sill, the other two siihstanccs. “ 

remarkahle how useful potash is on certiin soils, 
and good results hare accrued '™“' ‘*Y“' "S 
were unexpected. On such soils n 

considered not to l.quire a 7, """SE 

would seem adinsahle where 
oxisU to try small field experiment, to settle the 
matter, as it acta faiily qmcltly. «»d it >» gene- 
rally cheap. — T. Istxepcrrt. 

Improvements in Wheat Culture- 

meat » one of the most important crops in 
India, both as food for the people 
article of export. It may surprise many people 
to know that, despite the enorinoiw expOTU 
nually de«patchcd from Karachi, ne.arJy 90 per 
cent, of the who.it grown in Inilii w wnanmed in 
the country and only about 10 per cent, is 

oJ The aveiago outturn 19 about eight million 

tons and 75 per cent, of this total is prclwced m 
Northern India. But for larious reasons the out- 
turn of whe.at per acre is much lower than it 
should be. and we believe we are con«t in sta^ 
ine that except in special localities it is gradiwlly 
ditnini'hin*^. The re.asons for this state of things 
are perfectly well-known, and ever since the 
Board of Agriculture was formed the subject of 
improving wheat cultivation has been careful^ 
inie^itigated. Even a mwlerate increase in the 
yield would mean .a l.irge addition to the wealth 
of the people, and it is cUimed that by the adop- 
tion of scientific methods of farming that are 
within the reach of the ordinary ryot the yield of 
wheat can bo increaseil by at lea.st 100 per cen^ 
The metlioils apply equally to “ Iwrani _ and 

can il-irrigated land, and they are of speoal in- 
terest to the Punjab which grows p per Mat. of 
the total wheat crop of the Empire . — CivU ami 
il7ili{<?rj/ GaztUe, 


The Prospects of Wheat. 

The report of the Agricultural Resrarch Insti- 
tute at Pusa, which has just been published, con- 
tains nu account of the investigations reprd.ng 

wheat which have been conducted by Mr. A. Ho- 
waid, Government Botanist. Ho has nlrenily 
shown by scientific methods that excellent vane- 
ties, with milling and taking qualities similar to 
those of the best wheats on the English maikets, 
could be crown in Behar and give an outturn of 
over 2 500 lbs an acre without irrigation or 
Manure. An extension of these experiments 
during the last two years to other piirts of Indm 
has given the most satisfactory results and a largo 
demand, for the Pusa wheat h.is arisen m various 

narts of India. The enquiry has now passed bojond 

the experimental stage and the whe.ats .are now 
being sown on a largo scale for distribution. 

Wheat in India- . . , ^ 

The present yield of whe.at in Indui is about 
44 000,000 quarters, or about 17,000,000 quarters 
in excess of the total imports of wheat and wheat 
floor into Great Britain. In the Punjab alone 
there is cultivable waste sufficient to produce 
16000000 quarteis, besides enormous tracts in 
Burma and other parts of India only requiring 
irrigation and population to bring them under 
Iho plough. If India had, by prcfeiontinl treat- 
ment with regaid to foieign wheat, the induce- 
ment of a steady and certain market to grow 
Indian wheat, there c-an be no doubt that the 
cheap labour and low railway rates prevailing in 
Imlia couUI emable her to supidy England with all 
the wheat she requires at rates lower than those 
at which foreign nations now supply her. 


Ceylon Agriculture- 

Mr. K. N. Lyne, the Director of Agriculture 
in Ceylon, at a meeting of tho Boaril of Agricul- 
ture held in Colombo on the 3nl ultimo over which 
n. E. the acting Governor presided, suggested 
the establishment of -a College of Tropical Agri- 
cultnre in Ceylon. That que.stion, he said, had 
been before the tropical world for about two years 
and Ceylon was first mentioned, he thought, ns 
the place best suited for a College, but no response 
had yet gone up from the people of Ceylon. He 
su^csted that some members of the Board shouhl 
form themselves into a Committee with a view to 
approaching the Pl.anters’ Association, the Low- 
country Planters’ Association and the public gener- 
ally on the question and perhaps to promote a 
public meeting to try to interest the people of 
Ceylon in the m.atter. A Committee was then 
appointed with this object in view. 
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Vegetable Silks. 

It appears tint nttention Ins been recently 
directed toward tlie ntiliiation of various fibres 
other than kapok and akon, the ontcoino of a 
di'covery that the preliminary chemical treatment, 
necess!ir}' before wea\ing, can bo nppliwl to the 
new fibres in question. 

The fibre of Chlorocoilon irA,y<c»f is considereil 
first, and it is stated tint it was tested at the 
spinning factory of Chemnit* and found to 
lie of gi)o<l quality. Tlie .ahove-mcntione<l plant 
is a liane which gi'Ow.s in the neighlioxirhooil 
of Amani, though not in sntlicicnt quantities to 
make its exploitation m a wild state a profitable 
undertikiug. \Miether its cultJ' ation avill pay or 
not will be proved when the experiments Wgun at 
Amani are brought to a conclu'iou. 

The fihies which cover the seeds of FanUimin 
flnstiea w-ei-e thought well of. ns also were the 
brown fibres of Jiombnr r/i<x/oy»»ff/iAafo«, a tree 
winch i-. fairly abundant in the foivsts of German 
Eust Africa. 

^Yith regard to the production of akon two 
sp«ic«, Cnioiropis /fwtwu and C. gi<7awt«»aro of 
intere^t, The latter species is dl>tribute.I from 
India to South China and the MnUy Archipeligo, 
while the former hvsaUo been found on the steppes 
of East Africa, especi dly in the Oerman Colonies. 
The twosjiecies ditfer very little from one another 
but C. gi^antta jieldsa rather better grade of fibre 
than C. proiyra Hitherto akon has come almost 
entirely from India, but there nppe.irs to l>o no 
reason why the industrj* should not Ik* gradually 
cst-ahlbhed in other pirts of the Tropics. 

The fibres so far cousiileml are obtninc<l from 
plants growing in the wild state. It will !« 
remcmboi-ol that tlie cliamctcnsUc feature of 
U tW fsRt, th'xt. t.xQe«.».x® 
frequently eiiltiaated. K.aj*»k Is of course, 
a romnipreial term, and the aegetable silks in- 
cludeJ under this term are doriaed from Fri(h 
deiiilron nw/rorliiiwnm ftbe silk cotton tree of the 
^Ve't Indies) and Ilomha.r sp. Tlie seeils of 
Kri<xifn<lrfm nnfmetuntiim weigh nearly twice as 
mnch ns tlio fitireand contain 2d jvr cent, of oil, 
aliout 20 jier cent, of which can K* extrnctcil with 
gtysl mnehinery. This oil, avhieh is used princi- 
pally in the manufacture of t.dlow, has fetched of 
lite yeirs fiTim ill to j;24 p<*r ion. The cake 
can be used ns manure, but it conljiins only 4 prr 
ta-nt. of nitrogen. — .fgricilttrral AVrrs. 


Useful Artifice in Fruit Ripening. 

Tly' ft new method of artificially rijiening certain 
fruits that are bitter and liighU’ astringent in n 
green stite, such ms dates .and peisimmons, Pro- 
fessor Francis E. Llo)d, of McGill University 
has miwle it practicable to market such fiuits in 
an edible condition before they have become too 
soft for use. For centuries the Arabs bav e rqiened 
dates by exposing to the aajxiurs of vinegar; and 
the Jftpaneso have similarly brought persimmons 
to the oilible stage by placing in tubs from which 
sake, the national whisky, has been fre.shly emptied. 
Dr. Gore luas found that the aaino eilect is produced 
in certain per'immons by carbon-dioxide at normal 
pressure. Uoasoning that the result should be has- 
tened by increased dosage of gas, Professor Idoyd 
constnictwl a simple and cheap apparatus for 
applying the raibon-dioxide under pressure, and 
in experiments of the list two seasons bo has 
shown that riiocning may be made four or, fivo 
times as rapid ns when no pressure was used 
under 4fi pounds per square inch the fruit loecamo _ 
non astringent in about Ifi houre. Ilanl green* 
|K*rsimmm»s, shipped on September Isb from Ala-, 
banaa shoaahi on the 8rd be in Jlontreal, where 
they should keep green a month longer in'cold 
stonige, but where they coaald be perfectly ripenwl 
for the market bv the morning of the 4th.^ Th^ 
riiK*nliig, it is saigge.stcd, is due to coagulatron of 
the Jelly enclosing the tannin of . the fiuit, the 
tannin, without being changed, being thus given 
ft practically wTvterproof eonting . — Timti of huUa. 

A Substitute For Rice- 

In p.arta of Upper nuriiia, during the lo-st two 
years, the poorer classes have l>een un.able to pur- 
chase nco owing to the high price and Itavc-loet'ii' 
n>*\w«.A Yo eating the indigenous pynung. 
of this it is interesting to le.arn that ft le.aniod 
chemist of Jnjaan Ins Kucreeded in manufacturing 
ft eubstitiato for rien from maize, 'liic new fooil 
has becnc.arefuUy analysed and is found to contain 
more nlhtimin and selnccons matter than rice and 
barley. It is also KUperior to w heat in that it 
contain less fibrin and minenil m.atter. Hulk for 
bulk, it costs about luilf the jirien* of rica‘,’>nd there 
i« |<rofit to lie made from the by-j>rodiicts as well. 
Hie discoarrer, Mr. Toyojt iron'iichi, liA^ explained 
bis ideas to the 7 {men. rind iniirh inton'-'t has 

lieen aroused, n.s it is recognised that lids artifi- 
cial foot! will prove ft great boon to the poor. 
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I'SDU A*JD THE EVCLTSU LASOCAOE. 

Ml- Willinn Archer, the »"tl»r nml critic rrho 
.iVi,. I'lr iluiicg llic l-t Cl..i.t».» .cj 
rtM.lcii the vcrimi. Itcli.r. Coctcreriee. n struck 
f“ the clc. AC.' MitT Mill. Ml, id, iniltc.. s,«,k 

■ ‘''“I'Sy itTil' Mon.lerlMl rislit to s™ tl»^ f''' 

tl,icL-Mil . mI.W. l»mint,.t.mi>re...-.l tn '"''s'. 

I tlie-OTK. ll.itis for Mliid. 1 M,. Icrit ,.reptu.l. 

• ?, Ih. tcrridbiir tclect t.r ''"S’l'S'', "J* 
t,.K t.,r the r-if"* '''”®'t'’®''';™"MTir tou i 1° 

Slr/Srcrfec-ttc- I leive d-.-jr K 

■ d the Rfl t..<lc «! »>'r l'<ttle-"lic' ot 

' P'ridi.h"; Imt until I citne to In, let I '1"' not 

■ J;';!,,, luliv iittoriy u-ii. ti.« 

OnW ono Engli-litnun, Mitl.iii my ki„i«l, tc, lu>. 

• S nrSlI.inc mlcquotc on tl.i. |ui,.l. M rtt.ns •>’ 

■ rtrL'n"? tlionliv «i. In'llr" « l'™S« «- 

Sir Frcloric •Uirri.on «l».,lt. ot tl.o Mon.lcr 

■ I„rromm..,i,l ol our ltnsn«BC ''ll 

Imlinn t,lloM-ritiie„.-o comm, m, I ll.o mo~t 

• lor ."1 «"■' »c™mrli.l..l lormRocr «t 

re.." Sul»til.ite "l.inllj ever lor 
. . ..„ever” t,n.lttii'mn>»olutely true. Truly Il.to 
lirilily in mu.terins tl.o K„ell-l, hn|p,.Ke uonU 
nlmoit»eemlilte u ei"o-ml gilt of Iroii'Ience, 
MISSUS, jack's NfW HOOKS. 

Mc««rH J.iPk niinoniiro another twelve rolnmoa 
ot‘“UoIVoi.!oV«.x,VH’’ tols.H.lW.0.1 immc- 
.lixtelv. TW «iU ii'cl*'-!'’ cin Atl.s of Umj 
^V oT^^’ in full colour »*y nutholomew of Mm- 
liur’li 'llii- wilH"' tlin first timo tlwt on ftlhs 
in roloi.r Viiin.l in doll, l.n. ever been offireil .1 

thUi-ricc, O-lior.Aolntncs irchi.lo Tiirk^Toml 

tl.e lL.le,u Qoe.lion " by Jobu Mocion-iH, ^ 
i,„e" bvl' 1 -off-.or K. M. Moenmle. ruj,. 


nSdr 111,0,1.-. ■ by Inn t'j.iV " 

.bv tl. J- V-'tKtt, “ >ict7...rho »y Me A. 

Mucw rno. “The Hihle in the LicUof the 
llkl^r* Criticisms" hy Rev. W. V. Adcney.M-A.. 
oml Ucr. ri-ofcs>or ^V. 11. IWnnott, litt. d., orol 
other*. 


■ ORlESTAt STUDIES. 

' The«monntotT.iIuable n-ork ionc by Indian 
cckoUmin the province of Oriental pchol.ira ,a 
eeldom appreci.iteil, but an ms.glit into it. mvtent 
and chameter M-.H fiitm.l.ed by tl.e ndiltc . that 
Sir Aebiitoel. Moekerjee recently del.ycml to Iho 
Bengd nmnch ot tl.e A,..,. tic S~.ety Ho 
retemdin particlar to tlio piiblic.alion of tl.o 
Tibetan .ersion ol a comprelien.iio linddhiat- 
S.inskiit ooiiiinentJiry on tho famous S.nnsknt 
le^oon, AmAikosh, edited by Dr. Sat.sclmndrn 
Vulj-abhuslmn, who prCMously brought to light 
tho text of the lexicon itself from Tibetan- 
Kourees. He eit-l this ns n fiesh iUustmt.on of 
tl.e ercat tHi^sihilUies of useful resc.aj-cl. m tlio 
domain of K.nskrit Icnnnng through tho 
medium of Tibetan sources. After mentioning 
other puUicitions under tho nuspiees of tho 
Society Sir AshutO'h said consulcmble nctivity 
‘had l-'cn displayed in the pubhraticn _ of 
Ambic nnd Persian works of htemry or histonca 

importance.sucUnsthe Persian fnirj-tales “Giilpiz 

editcl by tho hto lamented Mr. Atoo find Ago 

Muhammad KnnmShirort, tlio Shall AlamNnmn 

cditclbv that brilhint scholar too early lost to tho 
onvo ..f'lingubtic researches in this 
Late Mr. ITarinith De. "tlie Memoirs of Shah Tah- 
masp-cUtclby Dr. PliiUott, and the “Shah Johan 
^•arna'■ edited by Professor \.i2danj. 
funds only prea-ents further work, and the difiiculty 
U enhance by th- fact that, as the seareh for 
Suiskrit. Aml.ic and Persian manusenpts i9 rigo- 
roudy carrietl on, fiesh materi.ils are brought to 
light which it is ineumlioiit ou tho Asiatic Society 
iw a Wn.e.1 bo.ly to bring witiiin tho easy iwch 
of sehoUrs interestcil in tho progress of oriental 
studies. 

TUB tlFE or A. O. nUMF. ’ t 

Mr pjsher Unwin thus announces tho coming 
pui,U.^tiont.talireoI sir. A. O. Ili.tuo by Sir 
William Wclderbum A P.ojal Commission on 
the Public Service in India has bf on appointed, 
and the great Indian bureauemey will now 1« 
mllctl on to give an nccount of its stewardship. 
As an object lesson U now ofTered the career of an 
Indian Civilian, a man of high ide.als, dauntless 
courw-m, and untiring industry. Tho merits nnil 
demerits of the existing system are illustrated by 
hU brilliant succes., as an n-lministratov, his 
ofiiruil downfall, following a collMon with tho 
dominant SimU clique, and his work for the future 
of India, a-s the Father of tho Indian National 
Congress! Onlers for the book arc being register- 
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EDCCAtlOXAfi onAATS. 

TliO following are pxtiixcts fiom Sir Ilnrconrt 
IJutlcv’s Sstntemcnt on education grant-c — 

New grants arc being provided for eduealion out 
ot tlio surplus of the current year and the revenue of 
the year 1913-14. to the amount of Rs. 74 lakhs or just 
short of 2} millions sterling, vt:. 

(a) Non-recurring grant of Rs. C9 Iskhs from tho 
opium surplus of the current }C«r. 

(b) Non-romirring grant of rupees two hundred end 
fifty lakhs from the surplus of tho ordinsry revenue 
during tho current year. 

(c) Recurring grant of rupees fifty five lakhs from 
the revenue of the year 1913 1 4, 

The distribution of these grants according to objects 
win boss follows;— 

(o) Non-recurring grant of rupees suty-nine tnkhs 
from tho opium surplus. The wholo of this grant to 
IioesI Clovernments is illottcd to hostel construction. 

A special liberal grant is made to Dengal to provide a 
balance for tho Dacca Hostel scheme as well as for 
hostels elsewhere. A sum ot two lakhs is given to the 
University ef Calcutta (over and abore the amount which 
thii iostitutioo will receive along with other Universi- 
ties from tho grant from the surplui of ordinary revenue) 
in order to enable the Univcr.ity to purchase a eile ro- 
(jnirod for tho expansion of the Unircrvity buildings. 
The distribution aceordinglr is • Hosicls, rupees sixty 
seven lakhs; Calcutta Uiilveraltj, rupees two lakhs; 
total nipeos sixty-nine Inkhs. 

(6) Non-recurring grant of Ra. 250 lakhs from the 
•urplut of the ordinary levcnue This is distnbuted to 
Universitiea and Local Governments for building equip- 
ment and other capital charges ai follows: — Univereitiea 
Rs. 4Q lakhs to be dlttributod as follows — University 
of Calcutta, Rs. 6 lakhs; Univeraity of Bombay, Rs. 2 
lakhs; UniversUy of Madras, Ra. 3 lakhs, Ponjab Uni- 
Tersi^.Rg. 2 lakhs; University of Allahabad, Rs 21«khs; 
Dacca Unirorsity Rs. ISIakha, Patna Unneraitv Rs 8 
1«khv; Rangoon University Rs. 8 Ukhs ; total Rs. 40 
hkhs. 

It has already been decided in principle to establish 
Univeraitios at Dacca, Patna and Rangoon, and it is 
necessary to provide for their early foundsUon. The 
grants for this purpose, however, arc contingent opoo 
the approval by tho Government of India or the Secre- 
tary of State, of aohemes for their constitution. 

CollcRBS and sceondarr schools, including training 
institutions receive Rs. S.*! lakhs. 

The Government of Madias are understood to con- 
template eonaidershlo expenditure upon their Bngineer^ 
ing College, It will be open to that Governmnnt to 
spend a portion of tho sura on this object Tho re- 
mainder of the total grant Is iotcnded lor arts and 

secondary aehools, 

Tho Oovernment of India desires to urge Ibo elainta 
of training inllitutions. r.diicational hygiene, gymna- 
sia. play-grounds, sniratnine baths, gardens, reeding 
roomi, common rooms, etc., Rs. 23 lakhs. This grant ia 


intended to make a start In placing education upon a 

broaderbftsii alongthe lines indicated in the tosolntlon 
No.a.'! cd. oftho2Ut rebruarylasL . , . . 

Manual Instruction R*. 7 Jikha, Tins is designed 
to enconrago themiich needed Introduction of manual 
traluingifilo sthools. Two local Governraenti have 
already frsmcdseliemcs of this kind. , o es 

Girls* Schools. Technical and Special Schools Re. .5 
Ivkha. These objects hero been grouped together under 
a single head in order that I.ooal Gorernments rosy deal 
freely with their grants according to the readiness of 
local progrs mmes, 

Ruropesn Education, Rs. 28 lakhs. 

There are largo demands for the improvement of 
buildings and equipment in achoiids for the Domiciled 
community in all provinces except Bihtr and Onssa, 
wherothe nieds forsuth education are not Citeniive 
and are reported to have been satisfied by preyoui 
grants. TheOoveroment of India areabout to address 
Local Governments, on tho question of encouraging 
Mahomedan education pepcrally, but .they donot desire 
to delay any exi.ting schemes snd they have ro doubt 
that Local Govcrnmenls, In dlslribuUng grants, will 
make provision for apecial Mahomedan iostitotlons. 

Of the reenrring grant of Ki. 65 Jakhi 
retoniie of the ensuing year, Rs.C lakhs are held in 
eerve for the present to meet undeclared reijuiwroenfs, 
such at propesils for lie development of Oriental 
etudiea and 3{ahomedan edac.vtioii ; aud Rs 49 LaMS 
are distributed as follows:- Universities Ri. 6,50000, 
primary education. Ra. 20 lakhs; girla’ edueatioii R*. B 
lakhs; colleges and training institutions, Rs, 2 
secondary education R». 9 lakhs; technical and spec*** 
education, Rs. 1.60,000; manual training, Re. 1 l»kb; 
European education, Ri 3 lakhs ; total, Rs. 49 Ukha. 

Universities Rs, C lakhs. Recurring grants have ^n 
made during tho current year to the existing uniTersitiM 
for the encouragement of research work and higl^ 
teaching The result of that experiment ie awaitw. 
tieeonhilotbo Governmeut of India desire to make ade- 
quate provision for the creation of new Universities 
and anew type of teaching end residential University, 
areform to which they attach great importance. They 
are accordingly allotting Rs. 6 lakhs for the propowd 
teaching and residential Univeisity at Dacca (for which 
Rs. 43,000 has already been given) and f. i Uiii«ersiliei 
vt Patna and Rangoou, sums of Rs. I lakh and Ks. 
1,40,000 respectively, Thie ciperditure will bo contin- 
gent upon sanction. 

Tlie new depsrtmeit pot to work in January UH 
Since then the Imperial grants for education have 
acgrcgatcd : — Non-recurring Rs. 4,79,00,000; Rccuriing 
Ra. l,«),00.00a 


IS THE CArsE OF EDUCATIOX. 

The Government of Mndru'^ hive npproved the 
propo^nlsof the Director of Public Instiuetion 
for the dUtrllmtion of n sum of Us. 80,850 
to tho Tnlitq llonnls anil Municipalities, and fof 
the payment of a sum ot Tbs. 120 to tho Kariir 
Municipality, to meet the cost of the enhancement 
orthep.ayof tifiiiieil and approved te.achers in 
Elementary schools umlcr public management 
sanationed in O. 0. No 445, Elucnlional, d.atcd 
the 22nd May, 1912, 
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THE CRimSAE COETrlOACV mil. 

In tl.8 StHement ot Objectb nntl llei-on'! t«r 

Pl osion it is an offence to conspire to commit 
Ly o! tlio oirmicra puniahnble by , 

tli InJhn rcnnl Co,l. » to »“P“» 

♦liB soverei-'fity of British India or of any par 

n««Anry tint »ny .ot m iU«S.l ■>»«'»" 
tekoptoin p»to.nn» * 

107 abotmcnt inclmles tho ° __:mTV 

oc moropor.on ov potoon-t m “"/.““Efl 


J„ th, .ImRS o! . ‘"too - “,"'S.t 

i™mon l.wo( EngUn^ii t.oor moro potton. 
.rortogelhoT to 30 ..ything to-tto'y *<> '“7 “ 
to use unUwlul means in the carrying out ot an 
ow“t not olherveise unlawful the rei«o« 

TO aereo commit the olTenco ot conspimoy. In 
olhe; wonts, com-piracy in EngUml may bedeline,t 
as an ."reemont ot two or more pcreons to mo 
nnUwtul moans and the parlie. “ 

conspiracy are liable to indictment, i^is Bil m 
designed to assimilate the provisions ot tlio I ndmn 
Penal Coilo to thoso ot the English law with tho 
additional salegn.ird that in tho ease ot a conspi- 
racy other than a conspimey to eomimt an offimeo 
eome ov ert act is neceamry to bring the oo^W 
within the purview of tho cnminaUaw The Bid 
makes criminal conspiracy a snbstolive oflonco 
and when such a conspiracy is to commit an 

offence punishablo with death, transportation or 
rigoreiil imprisonment lor a term of two year, or 
npaanlsand no express provision m mmle in the 

code provide, a punishment of the jam. mture a. 
that wliich might he awarded lor tho almtment of 
snclina offence. In all other cases of cnmmal 
conApimey the pmiifhmcnt contemplAtea is im- 
prisonmeiit of either detscriptiop tor a not 

exceeding fcis months or ^ith fine oi with both. 


INDUS- JUDHESnlP. , * *1.^, 

Much satistaction is tclt in Bengal at tho 
ap^intmentotMr.B. K. Hiillick ^ 

jml^ ot .ha C..Iontta Iligl. Court in place of tor 
(3edi Brett, rctiicd. Tlicio «ro to™" “ 
Ridges in the premier Iligli C»'"‘ 1, p ” 
Madras High Court, and throe in “o'"’’'!;- J" 

tho All.liabad High Court there ere J ‘"7; 
the rcunest that an Indian oilvocato might ho 

chosen to take tho pUco of Mr. “'T" 

liaving boon dLsreg.irded. There is a ctiong M 
ing in tho United I’lovince. that, os the 

place on tlio Allahalxad bench l'"“ ® 

Ityvcs the Government advocate, tho post he is 

vacating should be contonssl np<>'' «!> J™';™ 
barrister. It is pointed out that both m Edigal 
and in Madras Indians Iiavo Clled with 
■ tion the offices ot Standing Coimscl and Advoo.ato- 
General, and that in view of the num^r of com- 
potent Indians at tho Alloliahid Bar tho examplo 
of tlie two preshlencies might well be followed. 
India. , 

em STCART B.VMUEl.8 SEAT. 
gUthcheu-ingof the 0150 with regard to the 
retention of his seat in the House of Commons by 
Sir Stuart &imnel, befoie the Jiiditml Committee 
of the Privy Council Sir Hubert Finlay, m opening 
the c.asc foi the Crown, sii.l tliat it waa peifectly 
plain tlut Me-^rs MonUgu and Co. were not 
acting as mere brokers, but also ae principals. Aiio 
question then aroae whether the Secretary of 
State tor fndia in Council was one of the Govern- 
ment Departments to which the Statuto applied. 
Sir Robert Fuilay contended that, when tlio^Act 

of 1858 transferred the Government of IndLa to 

tho Crown, the provisions of tho Act de,iliiig with 
tho vacation of se-ita applied to any contnict with a 
Government Department established for the Gov- 
ernment of India. Directly they had a Bi-itish 
Government Dojisirtnient, the iVet applied. It 
did not matter whether tlie expenses of the Gov- 
ernment svere piid out of the levenues of the 
British P.irli.iment or out of the local revenue of 
tho Colony or Dependency administered. 

THE NEED FOR STATE REOOLATION. 

The following Resolution was p-assed by tho 
British Committee of the Internatioii.il Federa- 
tion for tho aliolition of State Rcgnl.vtion of 

‘‘That this C'nmuiittee lejoiccs to le.arn 

tliat tho Government of India has e\pi e-bed its 
determination to tiko inevsnt-cs for sti’engtlicning 
tho law for tho protection of girh, and urges it 
also to en.ict effectike legisUtioii for preientiiig 
the imjwrtation of foieigii women foi immoral 
purposes,” 
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MKDICAL ItCSKVnCn WOIIK. 

Ilc(incstc<l by tlic ITaii'blo Mombcr in clmigc of 
the l/liK.'vtion Doputiiicnt 8urgton-(«cnen»l 
Luki<;, ro'o to submit to tlio Inifeml Ijegi'-btivo 
Council a statement ns reganU both the reM-.areh 
vork uhich has been c.irrird out dming the past 
year, nnd the various inquiiies wliich nre either in 
)'i ogress or nbout to be un Jert.ikcn in the imme- 
diate future. In so doing, ho gave ns brief nn 
account ns is consistent with innk hig clc.ar to a 
lay audience this highly technical subject. 

The diseases svith which I shall deal arn seven in nutn- 
bee Ore et thcKe, nsmely malaria, jellovr ferer, plague, 
Kala-Azar and rcinpsing fever, are couveyed from nisn 
to man by biting insects. The remiining tre, chelera 
aod dyscniry, are, as a i ule, water-borne. 

CiUrilQS AOilKST tULlllti. 

1 will first deal wiUiwhat is being done now in eon- 
nectioo with malaria. There can be no doubt that tbia 
disease is responsible ter more sickness and deaths in 
this country tbsn any other individual cause In some 
tracts it is a scourge worse than either plague or chole- 
ra, and in ten places does the population escape entire- 
ly. To this the Qorerninent o( India is keenly alive, 
end special exertions are being mtde to mitigate the 
evil. At the piescnt timo there are eight ofbeere on 
special duty in different parts of India, studying tlio 
local conditions which undeihe and arc causing tho 
malaria, and devising schemes for its reduction or abo- 
lition. Special grants have been made by the Govern- 
ment of India for such investigatiocs, and as eebemea 
have been piepared further grants have been given, 
cither to cover their full cost or to assist in brioging 
them into cfTect. To Madras, Rs. 2S,(>0(i has been given 
tor a roalinal enquiry in Emiore, and this, and also a 
general investigation into malarial conditions tbroogh- 
oub tho whole f resideney, are in progress. A complete 
survey of the conditions fsvonring the prevalence of 
malsna in Bombay has lurnished recommendations for 
the prevention of that disease within the city. A grant 
of Rs. 60,000 has been given to assist in carrying those 
out. Two other investigstioni— one in Sind and the 
other in the Centra district — are also in progreas in 
this Presidency, and for these a grant of Us. 21,3d0 has 
been msde, 

In Bengal tho conditioDS are very diHerent from those 
in nther parts of India, end malaria appears to bo 
largely due to overgrowth of junglo. The Oovernnient 
of India suggested thatan experimerl might be made to 

tee how far these cor'ditiona could bo ameliorated by the 
clearance of this jungle, and a grant of Rs. 6Q,00l>has 
been made to help in carrying it out. 

ANTl-MOaCJCITO CAMTAIGS, 

In Saliaranpur, Kagina Bpd Kosi an active anti-mos- 
quitocampsign i» being carried out with the aid of a 
grant of Rs. 1,?0,C00 from the Goveriiment of India, 
The Bchomes foi Rainna and Meerut arc Still nndar 
consideration. 


FfomthoPuiijiliGoyernmentAschcme reparding the 

town of Palwal which lies in a specially malarious trac^ 
has been received, ard Rs. 3>.000 ii being allotted 

towards iU cost. In Burma tho mtUria cfllctr has pre- 
pared ascheme for tho town of Kyslipyu, and id Delhi 
a full suney of all tho conditions tending to nalans bss 
also been nude. This survey has plsred us in 
■ion of aecurslu lufoniiatioi) ns to the nature and extent 
of maUrial iofcciiun in and aroinu] Old Drlhi-^informs- 
tion which will bo cf great use to the sutLorities when 
they aro coni’dering the location of the ricw Iropyial 
city. The list of work_ in progress is long and satisfac- 
tory; but it is Government’s intention to further extend 
U to other places as ineo and funds become available. 

Kat-a-Azan. 

Tie rcsrarcbes into this disease hi to been cameo out 
nndcr the direction of a committeo consisting of Sijr- 
geon-Oaiieral Dsnnerman aschsirmsn and Major Chns- 
topherand Dr. Bentley as mcmliers. TTie actual lo- 
vestigations have been enlrusled to Captain Patton aDd 
Machieand Dr. Korke; the diviaion of labour being •• 
follows:- Captain Msekie hsi conducted an epidemiolo- 
gical enquiry into the diatribuliOB and prevstenee ot 
Kala-Axarin Assam, whcicthe conditions for the sf^cad 
ot the diieiao apjiear to bo peculiarly favourable. Cap- 
tain Fattoo and l)r. Korke bate vvorkrd In Madras, tho 
former devoting Jnmsilf chirOy to labors tory experiments 
in the King Institule, Cumdy; wbilo Dr. Korke uoder- 
took the sovestigstion of tho disciso in the endemic srea 
at Royapuramdistiict. Frogreis has been msdebysll 
the ofiiccrs woiking on this enquiry. Captain Patton 
hat shown that under certain definite conditions the 
psrssite of Kala.Axvr urdergort its full eyrie ot develop 
mcot in tbe body of lbs hug, which he considers to bo 
theinsect-csrrier of tho ducaae. Me has not yet sue- 
eovded, however, in traosmitting the disease from one 
auimi) to sDolhcr. Hio dilTi ulty, of course, is to oV 
tain a aiiscrpLiblo animal for the tiansuiission experi- 
ments, hut ws hope that thii didculiy will soon be sur- 
mounted. 

hlSCOYEBEK OF TilK PIRXBITK. 

1 must mention here that Colonel Donovan, who was 
tho original discoverer of the pstasitc, has given good 
ressons for thiuking it possible that the infection of 
Ksla-.txsr may also be conveyed through tbo mouth, and 
that Dr. Korke os a result of his investigations in Mad- 
ras, has elicited the interesting fact that the disease is 
not. strictly speaking, a house lufcction, hut that it 
tends to chog to coniniunities bsriog close social joter- 
course with one another. It is obvious therefore that 
more work is needed, and it baa been decided to con- 
tinue tie enquiry for another jesr, botli by laboratory 
experimeots and investigationsio the field. 


M. CLLMEXCEAU OX ALCOHOL. 

M. Clemeiiccnu h.vs nppe.ire*! in ii new role, 
tliat of Tcnij>ernnce i-efoimer. In a pi-efnce to n 
treati'O de-iling with tho efli^cU of nlc-oliol on 
commeice, ngriculture, legisl.ition, tixation, nnd 
indhidiml and b.oci.t] hygiene, ho cspiev-'es regret 
that Uio Ro-c-illeil “omnipotent imthoiity”of the 
Stoto j-lioiild he pow orK-ss .ig linst iilooholi‘-iii, nnd 
reni-iikb th it “ tho right to poison people eaniiot 
properly bo regarded ns one of the nchievemeDts 
of tho French Revolution.” 
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THE COSSTITUTION OF THE NITRITEB. 

11,0 pUco ol honor in tl,o Jonnrry irsno of fto 

0,1 to throe tem..knhlo i»I»ni ,n snco^on hy 
Professor P. 0. Boy nrnl his co-svortos «n. 

rsTllSloss... Jitoilr.. Noth Mislut 

Xi rifcin Dlnv. Tlio papers are entitle.! . Mt 
rites of the Alicylic Aminoninm Senes— Nitrosopi- 

porerininm Nitrite;" “ Chlorides of the *>0'“!^ 
slkvl-end Mercuriolkyl— eryUmmomuro Serira 

Sheh eonstitntion L hosed on r?"' “S 
meosnrments;” nnd Eqn.volent 
end- donigotion of Nltnlos." It ■» 
thot the present comnunne.rtions “““"s 

helped fo throw e flood of hght npon the con t.ta 
tiohof the Nitrites in the study of which 
Eoyhes been ineessenlly occupied donng tho 
last 18 years. 

ILECTWCnV MAY HELP YOU TO 6I-FEP. 

Electric sleep is to he the greet Ision of nei re- 
disordered humsnity if the : 

Nnechchmidt, of tho llcilin Finson Institute, mo 
renhsed. Some yenrs ego Dr. Le.h.c pioducirf 
sleep in .nimnls by applying continuous etel. c 
current, to tho hose ol tho litnin, but the currents 
nccessriy rrero iieur tho .longer point, mid the 
cliim of Br. Nngelschmidt is nn improved 
method, using n si»!ci«l nlternnling cniieiit 
ciring nmeotic otfcct. without ejccechng, or even 
nemly nppro.iching, tho limit of solely .—Aeiencs 
A'i/lings. 

• FILTERS FOR DRINKISQ WATER. 

Asa material for domestic filtei-s for diinUng 
water, Dr. JI. 11. Uinard, of rsvri-s, recommends 
n poteelain of silicate of migncsw Tho pores are 
finer more regular and more tiuroerous than those 
of ordinary porcebin, and bactoii.r penetrate so 
slightly that simple blushing is to 

cleanse tho filter. "SV-iter from the P.rns Muni- 
civ-il supply %vas kept mnning tbrongh one of 
these filters two months and-ft-h.ilf, day and 
nic’ht, with no cleaning of the filter. Occaaoual 
conip.vrntive tests were m.ade, and the nnfilteied 
w.iter showed horn 55 to 1,200 bacteiia per cubic 
centimeter, but in the filtered watw none were 
detected. A culti.rc of colon Imci'li containing 
:i 15 000 per nibictentimcter was then iiitrofUiceil. 
Tliev were all removed by the filter, and under 
city pressure the water continued to run sterile. 
—Indian TtxtUe Joamal. 


A BmKIKQ ELECTIllC I.AUP. 

A BUI prising and tothoUyman even miraculous 
discovery was recently ma.le by two fjennan 
nhyscists. It opens up (piito inteiesting pos.si- 
lilities, being nothing less timn the tiniisini.s- 
sionof sound thiough tho medium of a tungsten 
or metallic film elcctiic hmp. in the course of 
someexjicrinients, the reienti’vts h.itl, for an entire-* 
ly foreign purpose, connected a very seiihitivo 
niiaoplione receiver in circuit witli tlio Limj), to- 
gether with other electrical apparatus tliat made 
tho current serviceable for telephone puriiases, and, 
to their surprise, what was wliispered into the re- 
ceiver could ho distinctly heard wlieii the ear was 
brougiit near the I.unp. As tho bulb of tho lamp 
isswcuum, it could not bo ordinary sound waves 
pi-odiiced through temi>eratmo vniiitions and 
consequent vibrations in the filament, but tho 
scientists’ attempt to expliin tlio phenomenon by 
assuming tint the vibrations of tho filament were 
transmitted to the thin glass walls of the bulb, 
and tliat these, in their turn, produced tlio sound 
waves perceived by the car. 

A TELEPHONE TIME BATEB. 

\Vh.it looks like a good suggestion is n device 
which consists of a Miund-iii-ignifying trumpet, of 
flattened form, similar to certain types of motor 
horns, bcliind which is a platfonn adapted to 
bupportthe telephone receiver. Upon receiving 
ot making a c.i’1 upon the ’phono and bring asked 
to “ hold tlie line " tho user inste.id of " holding 
on" with the telephone receiver pressed to his 
ear an arrangement which restricts his movements 
and prevents him from giving liis attention to any 
other matter, merely drops tho receiver on to the 
platform of the “ time siver," where it automati- 
c.ally slides into position with the earpiece against 
the small end of the spiral trumpet. The user is 
then fiec to go on with his work until the voice 
from the trumpet showB him that the person at 
the other end is speaking. Conversation can then 
either be carried on vising the loud-speaking 
trumpet, with the advantage of leaving the user’s 
hands Loth fieo for the purpose of turning up 
references, taking down a message from dictation, 
etc., or the receiver m.ay be lifted oiT the instru- 
ment and tired in the ordinary way. Tho loud- 
spe.vking telephone’s “ voice ’’ is very similar to 
to that of a giamophone, and it is thus possible 
for the nrer of oii« of these iiistiiiinonts to movo 
some littto way fican the telejthoiio .uid yet hair 
when tho pel son at the other end of the lino ia 
Bpeakiiig.— •S'aVaca Siflinga. 
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tORD Rirox. 

In tlio concliuling voluiiio of tliCfccond snpplo- 
ment of tho Dictionary of Nntioml Riognipliy, 
first issuoil, is an aiticlo on Loiil Ripon l>y Sir 
H'iUiam Lee Warner. While giving credit to 
that Radical Vicei-oy for tho vigour and determi- 
nation with which he Fettled the Afgh.mLt.an 
fcxngle, Sir William }wsscs censure upon tho 
three best known aspects of his domestic policy. 
Uis dealings with the Press, his local self-govern- 
ment schemes and the Ilbert Bill aio criticised as 
hasty and ill-considered and as arising from an 
insufficient apprecSitjon of the differences betucen 
India and England. We are remindeii that his 
repe.ll of the S’’ernacular Press Act has not stood 
the test of time, since restrictions h.\ve been im- 
posed by a Libeinl Secietary of State; and tlutio 
the StUiie way Mr. Ilobhoiiso's Decentralization 
Commission had to pLice on record a recognition 
of his mistaken anticipations as to locd ^elf gov- 
ernment. Rcgmling the Ilbert Bill, Sir William 
pointo out that Lord Ripon was unwise in the im- 
putation to his opponents of ulterior moU\eN. lie 
t-ays that British planters and traders felt tluit 
justice and not privilege was at st>ke They Lid 
no compl.'iint uhateier agiiinst the admission of 
IndLins to tho Civil Service by competition ; wlnt 
they feared was tthl by inexpeiicnceil in<li.in 
ringi>trates. The eventual compromise, ho s-iys, 
would have been accepted at the outlet. But ho 
gives Lord Ripon cicdit for business aptitude, in- 
diistry and transparent honesty, as well ns loj nlty 
to colleagues and FuboaiUtiatC'. 

TRlBVTC TO tone REAV. 

In a recent niimber of tho Joxtmal of tlw, 
Socitty of Comparative Legislation Sir John 
MftcDonell, tho editor, pays to Lord Reay n tii- 
biito of pr.iisc for his “ excellent and "‘ympothetic 
work during his Goicvnorship in India." Among 
the prominent features of Lord Rcay’sodministni- 
tion he refeiTS to reilway extension in the noith 
consequent dehcalo negotiations with Native 
States, and, of course, to educ.stion. Conelndin" 
he writes; — 

In liOid Rosrliory« woids Loul Reay is “an 
caruv't. alilo, and j>eifortlv honest statesman." If 
his family motto, Mohh fnli, is true of him, the 
hand is certainly encased in the most silken of 
aeliet plciies. indi.ins are n.urr fire.1 of descan- 
ting upon the ex-Goiernor’s unwearied kindness. 


Ijord Ro.iy's intei'cst in tho Society of Compara- 
tive liCgislatioii needs hardly to bo mentioned 
hero. As one of its first founders, a member of 
the Cotincil from the beginning and of the Eso- 
cutive Committee since 1001, Lonl Reay lias 
placed at its service his wide grasp of aflairs, his 
ripe experience, and his high personal (ju.ilities. 
lUIlC ASWISI KDMAR DUIT. 

Bengal owes a debt of emlless gratitude to 
Ribii Aswini Kumar Diitt for Imaing in- 
augurated a new scheme of elemcntiiry educa- 
tion in his district on the basis of self- 
help. It goes without s.iying tli.it if wo must 
prosper as a n.ition wo must not be always 
tioil down to any leading-strings. Government 
help may bo good, and i.s always welcome, but we 
must not conrider ourselves absolutely paralysed 
when it docs not come. Wc have to do in many 
things even without Government patronage, and 
education is one of the principal matters in which 
self-help is much more valuable than any adren- 
titous aid. We recognise no doubt that it is the 
princip.tl function of a state to ed«cnt« the 
people under its charge, and wo think all pressure 
must be brouglit to bear upon it for its not neg- 
lecting this primary duty. But when one liaa to 
fight againit A de id wall like tlie Government of 
India, mere preFSure will not avail much. M s 
hue to do many things oureelvAs for our own 
elevation. The step tiken by Babu Aswini 
Kumar L, therefore, ju«t the sort of thing whieli 
the people bhould undertake as n self-imposed 
task, and those who can afTonJ to coiitributo to 
such a good cniiso will, wc have no doubt, come 
foiward to Ijoar their bh.aro of tho burden . — Tht 
Indian World. 

KIZAMI TASHA. 

Gencttil Osman Niz.ami Pasha, who was the 
second Turkish Delegate at tho Peace Con- 
ference, has nssured a Ijondon coi respondent 
that Adciaiioplo w ill never ho surrendered. “ We 
slmll cross the Bosphoru‘.,” he s.a}s, “and see 
Btaiiiboul in flames ; wo shall fight to the lost 
gavp but surrender Adrianoplo wo never shall." 

DR. 3 . TAKAKCSP. 

Dr. J. Takakusu, m.a., nt., d d., litt.. Professor 
of San--krit of the Tokio Uiiii ersity, Ins .airi'cd 
in C.ilcutta. This fimoui S.inskiit «chokir is 
touting in India for fciie pnipriso of coUifling oini 
inspecting s'lirlent Sanskrit in.aiui'oripta. Alter 
rmivhing Ida work in tho Ncpil Diibat Ijlinuy 
he went to Benares, tho nneient so.it of S.an*krit 
lenniing, and thence to set' Dr. S]>iMUK'r, Director- 
General of Archeology, at Bankiporo. 
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THE PDBUC SERVICES COMUISSIOS. 

An officW notice recently 

The Ilopl Commission on the Poblic SemM 
in India Si leave Indl,. for Eng and on Aprd 
19th 1913. Thoy propose to return to 
Ltlv in the ensuing cold weather season to 

proieuto their investigations into the “"I** 

Lt in the schednlo nttacl.ed to this notice and 
into any other service, which it may 
hedecidcdtoinclnde. They sccord.ngly i^to «ll 
persons, not being members of these 
dl Msocialion, or public bodies, f hb 
any representation to make, to send the 
drLsed to the joint sectotanea, S7oth 

Commission Cnmp, India, mi or before April 10th. 
1013, together with an indication of their 
qnalintaliona tor giving an opinion on the pKimts 
at isano. Any representations sent ”>'8'“ 
veniently ho made in tho form of 
under tlio following main liBidsso far as they may 
bo suitable in o'cli ci\«e 

I. — Metboils of recruitment. 

II. —Systems of tminia? nml probf»t»on. 

III. — Conditions of service. 

IV. — Conditions of si\l.iry. 

V. — Conditions of leave. 

VI. — Conditions of pension. 

Tll.-Siich limitatieiis as may .ta'l >n the 

employment of non-Europeans, and the 

tot the existing system of division of seta ices 

into Imperial nnd rrovinoial. 

YI 1 ll-Tlelvtions of the sem ice with tho Tndmn 
Civil Serrice ixnd other services. 

IXs— Any other points Tvithm the terms pre- 
ference to tho Iloynl Coinnu^ion not covered by 
tho preceding heads. 

SdietUJe , r, i i- 

1. IndUnMedicftl Service nnd Indian Subonli- 
nato Jledicnl Department (civil side). 

2. Police Depfirtnicnt. 

3. Jail Depaitment. 

4. Itejji^tration Departinent. 

5. Indian Finance Department. 

6. Mint find A>s«ay Department. 

7. Rlilitary Finance Department. 

8. Puhlic tVorlvs Department. 

9. Itailnay Department. 

10. Forest Department. 

11. Furvey of India Department. 

12. Civil Veterinary Department. 

1.1. Agricultural Department. 

14. Postal IVipartmont, 


15. Telegraph Department. 

16. Customs Department. 

17. Northern Indin Salt Eovonuo Department. 

18. Indian Mines Department. 

19. .Pilot Service. 

20. Geolt^ical Survey Department. 

21. Eilucational Seivico, 

22. Sanitary Department, 

THE rKOVIJfCIAL SERVICE. 

The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned 
proposals for the re-orgiinization of tho Provincial 

Service of the Survey ff India. 

Under these proposals a considerable improve- 
ment will bo made in tho 

Provincial Service. The chief of tho changes 
now Rinctioneil may be briefly summansed as 

Tlie two existing Piovinclnl Services will , 
bo wmbinetl on a time scale similar to tliat 
recently -sanctioned for the new service. Speah- 
ins roughly, the members of tho old service draw- 
ing Rs. 300 to 500 per mensum will receive an 
immefliito increase of Rs. 50 per mensem nnd 
obtain further increments at intervals o* t'"'?® 
years: while those drawing less than Its. 300 will 
receive an immediate increase of pay so ns to 
bring them to the s-ame rate of pay ns drawn by 
thooflicerswbo liave alreaily been tranweiTed to 
the new service. , . • 

(2) Tlio number of executive chargesvvill be 
incff^ed from 21 to 28 (including three drawing- 
office charges), nnd seven charges with charge al- 
lowances attached will bo thrown open to tlie 
Provincial 5>ervice ns against the three drawing- 
office posts now open to the service. 

(3) Officorsdr.ivving Rs. C50 (exclujling ch.arge 
allowances) and over will be called Deputy-super- 
intendents, nn-1 the twelve senior officers drawing 
Ita, 000(excludingcbarge allowance) will bo termed 
Assistant Superintendents, nnd these officers will 
rank as such with the corresponding ranks of the 
Imperial Service. 

Tho changes in pay indicated under (1) above 
came into force ftom. the 1st of Maich’ 191 2 ; 
the remaining changes being brought into force 
from the 1st of March, 1913. The detail.s of the 
scheme have licen communicated to the Surveyor- 
General nnd will shortly be published by him. 

In order to meet the largo extra expenditure 
which the above arrangement.® !^ i,.. 

been decided to effect certain e 


wen uwfncii lo euect certain economies, including 
the cessation of recruitment for the Provincial 
Service and a reduction in the recruitment for tho 
Imperial Sem'ce, 
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whilo in modern times Jnines I'ergns'-on, tho 
nccompli'hed Indian nrche.'ologist, decHred that 
it was the “ only one fixed point in a nca of f.ilsi- 
fication''.” 

As to its being the only fixed point in nncient 
liistory, which is what I suppose he means, ( 
agree with him ; moieovcr 1 intend to show that 
this applies not only to India, but to every 
civilised country in the world ; in other wonls 
that tlie Ivaliyuga is what was believed to be an 
actual astronomical eient of exceedingly rare 
occurrence, namely, the conjunction of the Moon 
and Four plinets in one mansion of the heavens; 
so that it can be and has been calculated backward 
and verified ; that ns such it is the only positi\o 
date in ancient liistory; and that the lemotest 
dates in all countries, including Babylonia, Egj-pt, 
Persia, Greece, Tuscany, Judea and Mexico, lia\e 
been foundoil upon it. When this h done we 
shall have the basis for a new history of the 
world, which will begin not in any Western 
country, but in India. It will also be seen that 
what Ferguseon despairingly regaided ns a sea of 
falsifications, was a sen of something ebc : a (sea 
of mistaken interpretations, blind theories, and 
nltereil calendars • the latter mostly of Greek and 
Homan invention. Let ever)’ Onental put this 
down in his note- book : he will find It useful . — 
Alexander the Great shifted the colures 
Julius Ca’sar altered the Olympiads from five 
to four years each, and their epoch from Iphitus 
to Corrobus. 

Augustus C.vstir deducted 78 ye.ars from tho 
epoch of the Foundation of Rome 

During the Dirk Ages the Church of Rome 
restored 15 of these years, by substituting a 
Christian epoch for that of Augustus. 

“ The effect of these alterations upon tho cpocli 
of the Kaliyuga ns expressed in Chiisti.in years 
will be alluded to farther on. Col. M'ilford men- 
tioned a 14-year nlteiwtion of some Indian 
calendars in the reign of Bhartribara (die»l niwut 
A.D. C50), which may bo an echo of the Roman 
inodieial alterations, Imt this nccilnot deUun ns.” 
Asi itic Researches, ix, 202 4.) 

As the Kaliyuga is referred to l>y various 
n.ames, it will be ns well at the outset to mention 
tliem. Among tlie«e nre the jnr of Heaven; 
Perfect Year ; The Kahynga; Iron Ago; Con- 
j.mction of tbe Jloon nnd Four PlanctsjCon- 
jimctinn of the File Phnets ; Tlie Fointh Age; 
Year of Kris-bna, of Maim, of Rmhma ; of 
llnddlia, etc. 

For clues which serve to dbclc.so a knowleilge 


of the Kaliyuga when it is not mentioneil by 
tliat name, it is to ho obsen'ed tJiat the inteirals 
of time dciluced from or connected with it in the 
inO't i-i’inoto ages were usually quinquennial or 
decennial ; as the Hindu Period (Roman Lustrum) 
of five years, tlie Ten Avatai-s, Tcn-niontlis year 
in Hesiod (Theog., 50) the ton-months year of 
Alba and Rome, with their 3C-d.iy months and 
nine-day Sabb.iths (muulinre). This also jioinh: 
to a very lemoto use of the decimal system of 
notation. But far moi-e significant are the refer- 
ences and to the Kaliyuga as the “ Fourth Age 
in the Hindu series of Gold, Silver, Bronze nnd 
Iron. These will be found in Hesiod (M'ork nnd 
D.i)S, 110-158) in Plato, in the Alexandilan and 
Augustan WTiters and in tlie Four Ages of Mexico 
mentioned below. 

AXTIQCTTY or THE KAUVrOA. 

/ndirt.— Sylvain B.ailly, the distinguished 
astronomer, nnd Mayor of Paris during the 
Fi-cnch Revolution, after an attentive study of 
tho four great oriental tables of astronomy, 
determined that their elements were all drawn 
from nncient Indian works, chiefly the Siirya 
Siddhanta and Vedanga Jyotisln: and that such 
elements, including the Kaliyuga, were derived 
from actual obsenations made at Lanca, near the 
source of the Ganges, from about the 30th down- 
ward to the ICth century B.O. Tliis study 
established the actuality and antiquity of tho 
Kaliyuga. Ia Place discredited B.ull)’8 dates by 
removing tbe astronomical elements of the 
Knhyuga loan impos-ible 44th century B. C., but 
ns he does not appear to hai-e been aware of the 
Roniau calendrical alterations mentioned herein, 
hi« removal of the Knliyugan conjunction is 
defectiio. Tho Rev. Dr. Bentley in contending 
tliat the Sui-jvi Siddhant-a was coropo.«ed about 
A. D. 1,000 imagined that lie had demolished 
the Kaliyuga, but lie was mistaken. The time 
when the tables were made or copied has nothing 
to do with either the actuality or tho epoch of 
tho conjunction, or with its adoption as a starting 
point for historic.al purposes. These woidd be 
just as valid nnd significant if the tnble.s were 
made hut yesterday. 

Theaccfiroplisheil Indian cluonologer Velandai 
OopaK Aiyer ho’ds tint the Siddhantas ns they 
now exist, though much earlier than Bentley’.s 
date, may not bo earlier than the 5th century 
R. C.; while Dr. Kerm canies them hack to tho 
middlo of the linl ; while Jlr, Diitt n««igus it to 
the Ruddhic Ago seieral centuries befoi-o tho 
Clmstisn era; but no m.atter, Tho essential 



poiab is not when tho existing nslrontMuieal 
tables wore coroposcil, but bow caily ■was tli® 
Conjunction oi- tho I'omth Ago belicvoil to bo 
an actnai one ; and whciD, when, and by whom 
wi\s it mentioned or emploj-cd, Mr. Aiyer proved 
it for lies or 1177 II. C. Ho also Uiowsthutat 
Bometimo or other, not exjdicitly mentioned, its 
periods were reckoned by millenniums, when tho 
pnictico in alluding to it w.as to omit the round 
numbors. In euclicascj bN 1165 might mean 
1165, or aiC5 tl. C. Add to 31Q‘Z R. C., which 
is tho vulgar epoch of tho Kaliyuga, tho net 
differencebetween Histem and iVestem Chronolo* 


I^notR totiio tcntli year of Tcliucn Ilio, tfio ilftli 
emperor of tho fust dynasty, whose reign U’g-uj, 
according to Father Dii llaMo, In 11127 B- C. 
Therefore the conjiiiictiou of tho Five (in tho man- 
sion of “Cho") foil in 3117 H.C. Deduct the Is 
y«nrs added to the Ilom.'iii cnjend.irin tlm Middle 
Ages and this would bung it to 3102 11. C., tho 
vulgar epoch, Du Halde's annals of tho Chinese 
monarchy were g’lthcml by his brother Jesuits in 
tho early pivrt of the 17th century from ancient 
Chineso recoials, how ancient «eare not informed ; 
blit as Tcliucn Ilio jeigned tome eight centurieii 
before the 60-year cycles of Jupiter were in use ns 


gies, namely 63 years, due to alterations of the 
Homan calemhir, and the Kaliyoga becomes 3165 
B. C , one of Aiyer’s minenniums ; wliidi snggesta 
that the trouble may be due at bottom to Roman 
perversions, of dates and that his 1165 way mean 
<SI02. However, it should ho remarked that 
although as Mr, Aiyer contends tlie common nay In 
India of employing the Kaliyuga was to reckon 
from itb 7 inillenniunj.s, this was evidently not the 
cccleBiastical way. On the contrary, it will bo 
shown that the wtter was more commonly by the 
Great Year, a complex cf lunations, either 
ecliptical (223 lunations) or metomc (235 
lunations), amounting to C58 common years, of 
whicli more anon. It m.ay bo that the Great 
Year of the ecclesiastics wero employed «t one 
time, while the millenniums of the comroonalty 
weie in logue at another, bicnlcr customs pre- 
vailed in other countries. 

Among tho many valuable dates preserved m 
Aiyer's woik is .a Kaliywgi of S073 J). C, 
employed in Noithern India and Malabar, and 
anotber one of 3176 B. C. from the Vishtm 
I?urana, both of which abnormal dates, tliough 
evidently Kahyugan, are distorted by altemtions 
of the Roman caleud.ir. If the latter one is an 
Augustan alter.itiou, it might serve to indicate 
that the original Purnoa is older than what is 
commonly supposed. Hesiod fixed Troja Opts 
in. the Third or Bcouie Ago (H. C. 1786 tn 11*28) 
and himself in tho Iron Age, which was the Fourth. 
Brennand and Burgess both admit th.it the Kali- 
yuga w.is employed so early as the period asrigned 
to the Mah.ibharabi, say the 14tb century B.C. 
On tho other hand wo know that it w.is st.amped 
on the coins of Hyder AH and his son ’Hppoo ^b. 
This gives it a hfe time of at least 30 centuries » 
subject tlut is dlscufSEHl very fully in AiycrisChiO' 
nology and Butt’s CiriZisatien o/ Ancient Intlia. 

TIUVET.3 oy TOE KAUVL'OA. 

Okina. — The Ghinebe assign the conjauctioD 
of tho Four to tho second year and of tho Kvo 


tinie-keepera, it is refisoimble to conclude that tho 
sources of bis information were of very high 
literary antiquity. 

It is evident from tlieso d.-ites that Du Hnldo 
reckoned the Kaliyuga, at 3117 (not 3102) B. C. 
lie thus admits that tbs latter date (3102) uns 
not before Christ, but before Augustus, who was 
apotlieosisod 15 B. 0. Ho must thereforo have 
been awnro of the 15*year nltcrntton of the 
c.alcmlar made in tlie Middle Agc«. Contrariwise, 
F.itber Sonnerat wlj© was evidently not aware of 
the 15-year altemtion, innocently dates the KalU 
yuga 3102 from Christ. Ifnlbed, who translated 
the “Gentoo Laws ” for M^arren Hastings, follow* 
cdSonnenit; and thus the epoch of 3102 years 
fiom one or the otbor has found its way into 
modern Western literature. \Ve ehall find that 
it was previously mmfe to date 3102 years buck- 
wanl from some earlier divjnities. This eiplana- 
lion begins with Alexander the Groat. 

A coxi^venoR's vse op tub kalivvcx 


At the period of Alexander’s conquest of Asia 
the only known Western astronomical observation 
of a certain d.ate susceptible of being counted 
backward from the day of computation was tho 
CbaldeoD solar eclipse of February 2Gtb, 7I7 Jl.C. 
afterwards changed in the Ctilendar of R.abylon 
to the winter eohtico of B.C. 748, Tiiis date is 
preserved in Ptolemy's " Almagest," .and, ns aU 
teted in the Babylonian C.ilendw, is known as the 
era of Nebn-K.i 2 .iru, or Kabonss^ir, As in tho 
Alexondiian age tie ecliptical Gie.i,t Year of 658 
common jenza iv«s well estabIWied, it was ensy 
matter to deduce from 748 the Chaldean and 
Greek Divine years of 2064 and 1406 backwartls 
ns wll ns B.C. 00 forwaids. But as these inrsir- 
nation dates, which in .after times were re.;vHTect- 
ed nnil restonxl to tJic Greek .and lioman astrolo- 
gical worb^, did not agree with the eras of any of 
the countries through wMcf, Afexander’s mrch 
was conducted, he declined to adopt them At 
Abdera and Issmarus, where Hercules tad con* 
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qnerod his enemies by opening n cannl to the Me 
nnd oven\ helming them with nn irresistible flood, 
tit Lemnos, Jassus, Issus, Miirynndynia, Mynna, 
Clirys.\, Ant-Issa. Lsr-Issa, Eph-eaiis, Assus, 
Ilalycarn-Assus, Issicus, etc., all along the Greek 
and Asbtic coasts, in short, wherever the ancient 
Pel.ifgi had settled or traded, he found evi- 
dences of their religion and astrology ; 'temples 
erected, divinities worshipped, ancient rites per- 
formed, festhala celebrated and dates preserved. 

. The prevailing cidt was that of Hesus, Issns, 
or Jassus and Jlyrina ; the celebrants were Cory- 
bantes. Teles, or Cabeiri, and the last sacred Man- 
vantara was something oa er a century before his 
birth, namely a 3 -ear agreeing, through the Greek 
Olympiads, with our B.C. 470. For example, 
the Pelisgians of Lemnos worshipped Iliephwseus 
(Vulcm) and Jlynna (Maia), the first as the son 
of God, the second as lus Virgin mother, both of 
that date, or thereabouts. This worship and 
date can bo traced all the way from Indli to 
Gaul. Shankara, an incarnation of the cult of 
&hi>a the Logos, is reported to have ap^ieaivd in 
India 13. C. 471. Ass.a-binus, the solar god, was 
worshipped B, 0. 470 in the cinnamon countiy of 
India, niso in Arabia and Ethiopia. At Sabota 
Jie has no less than CO temples (PUny). Earn 
worshipped in P.ilestine; Chrysis in Argos; 
Euthymus in Athens ; Cimon in Cyrenica ; Zal- 
nosis in Thracm ; and llesus in Spain and Gaul. 
Of the Utter nn effigy and monument represent- 
ing him in the net of^cutting the sacred mistle- 
toe, is prescrvcil in the Climy Museum of Pans. 
It is a work of the second century B.C. A photo 
appears in " The Middle Ages BeviMted.” 

The calendai-s of nil tlie.«e Pclasgian countries 
were d.atcd from the real or 8uppose<l appenmneo 
of thoi .0 disinities. Alexander might have 
de<tro 3 -ed the lu-.torjes— and indeed I’armcnio 
was iii'tructcd to do so — and Ibougli unwittingly, 
ho obe 3 ed| but he could neither effice the 
logendi nor suppress the dates. All tlmt tlie 
astrologers could do w.as to build upon them 
with the ecliptical cycle of G58 yc-w., thus 
proving that euich divinity of the )-ear 470 to be 
only one of a seiios of incnmalion*, into which, 
by me.ins of a new calcmUr, Alexander intended 
to iiitio.l«co himself ns the I'.louvis or Expected 
One. His lisit to the Indinii slninc of Shim in 
Lybia cl. ailj- di-s-loM's this di-sign. Totmild ii]<nn 
the Olj inpi ul of It. C. 470 foiwanl, was to deiliico 
n jear opuvaloiit to our A.l). IbS; to build upon 
It Ixickward re-ultcd in the ancient series B. O. 
1128,1780,2444, and 3102. 


As his destination wrus Indli, where ho was to 
Appear ns tho reincarnation of n.icchiis, nn 
Indian date was indispen'aiblo for the siicces.-. of 
his design. With his usiml boldncN? and decision 
he adopted tho most a-eneniblc of them os his oivn 
and proved hisclaim by altering thecoIurc«, and thus 
attested his divine character, which none except 
his mother afterwards ventured to doubt; Callis- 
thenes paying for this indiscretion with his life. 
MTien Alexander arrived in India he found that 
the clock of time h.ad been set back to tlie Safda' 
riafiilal. (Pliny, vi. 31). But tliis made no dilfer' 
ancotohim. Having pinned his divinity to tho 
Kaliyuga, ho resolutely stuck to it. 

After his de.ath the intcnal of 3102 years 
nppearf. to have been adopted by several of those 
pretenders to divinity who imitated him, all of 
whom assumed to l)e 3102 years after tho Nicred 
Kaliyuga, Among these were the pretenders of 
the heterodox year B.C. 80, and following tlicm, 
tho omni<-cieut Augustus. Fin.illy it became 3102 
from tho Chri8tLan em, where it 3 'et standi. 
Such is the evolution of n “ B C." or Christian 
year for the Ivnliyugs. 

The reason for this pen^istent adherence 
to a mysterious date or interval of time is 
that while IndUne and Chinese of a remote 
age knew the correct me.asure of a Great 
Year, the Chaldeans and Egyptians, did not. Their 
first knowledge of it appe.trs after the Indi.an 
expedition of Darius, when Anaxagoras was 
throivn into prison for xenturingto suggest it. 
Tlie correct nie.asure was tlie sol.ir cycle of 6585-78 
d.ay-s, nmplificd in tho Indian siderc.al ten-months 
year to 0585 months, or roughly- 058 years. 
Father Gaubil found that it w.is used in China 
about 1 100 B.C. ; Lv Place, with astronomical pre- 
cision, traced it in India to the year 1401 B.C. 

In these d.atos, all of wliich are taken from the 
wx>rk entitled “Tlie 'Worship of Augustus Ca-sar," 
are lockeil up tho.sD tell-tale secrets of tho Church, 
which, when they are made known, may expose it 
to the just repro-oches of its ow-n followers; for 
they will then pei-ceive how much they- baie been 
misled by arbitmry and secret nltemtions of the 
calendar, lleimbncli in “ Lrsch and Gruber ” 
and Bury- in tho “ I/itcr Roman Empire ” attri- 
bute Mime of the mcdici-al nltciations to Leo III. 
The omliual point is not who shifteil tlui Roiu-m 
Calendu, hut tint .such shifting exjdiins why 
Ihew .are no conleiiiiKnuneous inidencos of tho 
tremendous oients tliat are alleged to have occur- 
red in JcruMileni, Antioch ond Rome, in the first 
centuiy; why the rectified calendar of Gregory 
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was not foutidetl in A.D. 1, but in A,D. 325, the 
dato of Constantine’s council ; and why we are 
not permitted to learn that the only Messiah 
worsliipped in those cities and elsewhere through- 
out the empire until after the reign of Oommodus, 
was Augustus, and not Jesus. This w© le.am 
from the coins, tombstones and other monuments 
stamped JttjMstus, Dii'tes i’liiiis (Son of God) 
and Sotef (Saviour) also from the temples elected 
to him, some of which are still standing ; in short, 
from a thousand valid evidences. 

The heterodox Mnntnntara.s of B.C. 90, 748, 
1406, 2064, 2722 and 3380 were well-known to 
the later cl.iasical world and the first four will be 
found in modem chronological Avorks into which 
they have been introduced without the le.4st com- 
prehension of their meaning. Several victorious 
commanders of the Ale-vandsianage and some who 
were not victorious tried to turn them to their 
own advantage. Among the former were Titus 
Quincliiis Flamininus, Sertorious and Sylla ; but 
their projects all failed. Success was found to be 
impossible without control and ebango of the 
calendar, and this tho priests were not inclined to 
yield ; so that until Julius Ca:sar became Chief 
PontifT, with authority to alter the caJ«nd.tr, it 
continued to remain merely a project. When 
.under his management the project became a 
reality, ha nns slain, and the actu.sl realisation 
was postponed until Augustus engrossed the ele- 
ments of power and eilected tiie !ong-desired 
object by altering the hull taemlartt (Une toniiu). 
Uis assumption of divinity upon a falMS calendar 
eflaceil thp JTabonassur series of Stanvnntara.’*, 
until Ftolctiiy tho astronomer resurrocte<l them m 
Ills “Almagest,” which begins w-ith 748 BO., 
thus restoring n scries thit although distorted nag 
ro illy founded upon the Kaliyuga. The adoption 
of Ptolemy's work by tlie church explains why it 
has retBnine<l the orthodox chronological authority 
to the present day. 

i[exieo. — According to llumboJdt, the ancient 
Mexicans had four ages, typified as Tlalt, Tlet, 
l^Iieca and At. So li.id the Hindus, their four 
ages. Tlio edendrial year of the Mexicstns 
'consisted of 18 months and a fmetion, just re 
the multiplied eclipt cul cycle of the Hindu 
KAliyug.t consisted of 18 years and .a fraction 
(GSSo'TS iIijh). The Mexican stclJ.ir mansions 
were 26, liko (he 27 of If indnst.'Ui ; 

their iiies.si mic Quetz.il coatl was the M>n of tho 
go<l Yesona, begot by the Holy Spirit (Echiah) 
Upon tlo earthly Virgin Sochi, an echo of the 
Hindu Krishna ; the reappearances ©{ the Mexi- 


can Messiah were dated in ycare equivalent to A.D. 
64, and II. C. 594 and 1252, always G58 years 
Rpktrt. In one of them he is ifjucsented with an 
elephant's head (Ilituln GniiC6li.i), although this 
animal was unknown in America. (Humboldt, 
mted by Dame, 537). Massoy shows that tlio 
Mexicans h.ul other Hindu myths, institutes, 
symbols, and dates. They lind the same money, 
luoivn by tho same name, sicta. (“Hist, Mon. 
Amer.,” 45.) These details be.ir too close a 
rusembUnco to Hindu nfliiiis to bo accidental. 
When, if ever, thoclironology t-f tlie civilised world 
is properly icstoicd, it may occur to orthodoxy 
tLat the Mexicans Ii.ad also the Hindu woi-ship of 
lluddlta and the cJironology of the Kniiyug.a. On 
the other hand, both their zodi.ics and typology 
appear to be e.itHer than the V’’cstern ; for they 
contain no allusion to the 12'8igu symbolisms 
which abound in tho Utter. 

WllSTtnS IXFLUESCE OF TUB KALI, 

Chaldea ami Babuhnia. — Builly, p. 270, proves 
that the Chaldc.ins and llabyloiiinDS got their 
astronomy, which appcais to have consisted m-ainly 
of lunar observations, with the Kaliyuga as a 
starting point, and the metonio cycle, from India, 
and to haie imp-irted it to the Egyptians. Ho 
dates this knowledge after the discovery of the 
planetary clianxcter of the Briliaspati and division 
of the year into 12 montba, ivhich piolxably* means 
the 15th century B. C., in India and tho 12th 
century B. C in Chaldea : dates which are con- 
firmed by Fr. Lenorroant in his “ Beginnings of 
History,” 270. He does not believe that the 
names of the 1 2 months ascend beyond tiiis poriod.- 

The“8tell.\r observations” furnished to Aris- 
totle by Oallisthenes, which Simplicius assures us 
extended 1905 years before the time of 
Alexander, therefore to about 2234 B.C., could 
only liavs been proleptical computations, (100 
metonic cycles), because Ptolemy, the astronomer, 
in seeking for an astronomical . shirting point 
Babylon, found nothing more ancient than the 
lunar observations of B.G. 747, or Xabemassan 
epoch of 748 B.C., provious to which there 
appears to have been few or no obiervations. ]f 
we may trust to the computation of Sir Henry 
■Hnwlinson there exists a unique but highly 
impoitant exception to this ride. On a Kineveh 
tablet now in the Biitisli Mu-cum is locorded a 
fioLvr eclipse which ho fixes on 15th June 763 
BC. Allowing for the ti-iinspasifioii of inontJc? 
in changing from a ten to a twelv« months’ 
fcilendar, this appears to be just 15 years from 
the Kabonassan eclipse of . B.O. 747. Should 
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BuUi pri've to 1)«' tlifi caxi it >viml<l foiinoiso «if 

iimny Cl*u^liul i-tu wu 

tod for tlmt of fi^ iilroidy iuontii>!ii-.l. 

orh’iiMi in iiI.iUKt tfio oiilywhr oWrtn* 
tioulli it h»s comu down to iMfiom tboChnMoim-. 
Tlioir »(irM muh liinir ; nil tlm oW-ivntioiH that 
rtohMiiy i^nt from tliom woin lunar; wh«lo 
Diodorus Kiyn tint tln-y know mj litllo »( udir 
or \soro oo dMnwlful of wli.il ihoy know, 
tliit thoy durst not \ontiuo to jmslnt them. 
(Dio. il. III). I'linUy, K!m]>h(nis.(<lth c«*ntury),is 
nil unix-luvlilc ivitnovs ; ho couM not lia\o known 
of any year of t'lii ist, hceniso it had not yet Ins i» 
invontod or ronijmtcd ; wlulo his ••‘i.’tt Il.t' , i« 
Mnii'ly the inc.\rnntion d.ito of the itatiyloninn 
god Had, nn nhowu in tlio “ Messj ih,” ch. IV, i». 
17, note 13. 

At the time of CnHiithcnos or of the M<in illy 
inisintoqneted Hoivsiis, there was no “ClMhU-an,’ 
no Dihylonian, no Assymn (loviTninent.only iho 
OovcrnniQiit of I'eina, which was overthrown hy 
Ak'V.inder. In the “ Lives of thu Amicnt 
riulosophors ” It is btated th.it ZoromUT wn.s tlio 
flf't to introiliu’O astronomy to tho Chahhsms. 
Tills brings it down to I’orsnn times and oriental 
boiircos. IJsilly confirms I'hil<jtnitn« 

Kiji/pt.—li is admitted hy Ilreasiotl. Burrows, 
and other recent winters on Kgypl, that the 
antiquity of civikition in that country h.« U-eii 
grossly O'taggenited ; anti they are gm<lu lUy 
conforming to BiiUy'h clironology, which Ivys it 
down without rO'ervo tint tiio Egyptians got 
their c.nlicr d.itcs from the I’eisians orClulde.in' 
and the litter from tho Indians The uverngo 
dato now accoinlcd to Menes, the Egypli.in 
Br.ihma, as eflinialod (•evendly by J^epsius 
Breasted, Buitows, Bunsen, Poole, and Wilkin- 
son, is ;1144 B. C., which is sulRciently close to 
the Kaliyuga to suggest it as tho basis of the 
elements of these various nuiiihers. The name of 
llenes or Mnmi .ilone should bo enough ; for he 
is the legendaiy progenitor of ne.arly every 
civilised peojdo of the Mediterranean, such as 
Minos, Menu, 'Mene, etc. Alexander was pro- 
bably not tho first divinity who d.itcd liU 
npotheosis 3102 years after the Kaliynga. 

Greece . — Aftei proving that the Hindus were 
the inventors of astronomy, that tiiey dated the 
year from the Kallyug.i, that thoy computed tlio 
slderal yeai at 3(>r.d., f>h., 12m., .30s.; that only 
a nation with ovart instruuiciits and nninorons 
observations extending over long jveriods of tran- 
quility, which no nations except those of Far 
Asia enjoyed, could have pursued astronomy to 


Midi jicifi'Ctlmi, 15 lilly rhows th.it tlm flret-ks got 
their nhtinnotny from Iiidi.i Ihroiigh ChiMwv mid 
IViMi. 'Jhi* JVl^o-(Jm•k iiii's»i iiiic; dates of 
Jl.O. rJH, IW>>, ‘2t)r,i, , u-., «ro iw the 

Knliyugii, not only h<aMiis<» they me wlljitlcal, 
hut they nto <•* j.ie«»eil in (l.lK-yeurM inlervidK. 

But nil doubt on this jrfdnl Is romonsl hy the 
etjn-i-s drol.iiutiim of Diixloni* Kiciilti", who coin- 
jniUsI the llyjN-ilHjiiin cm of Aj-^dlo (Augustus) 
nt ei.ictly OIK! flivit Visvr, or filifi (oniinon yesin!, 
piwioits to tlic Ivnliyiig.i, to wit, lit 3700 ymiw 
Ix-foro AugiistuM, wiiifh is nbo tlm pixssent nnno 
i/iMinf* nf the. Jew* ninl I’ns* Morom.. Both of 
th«*»* enis niv foundisl directly on tlie Knliyup- 
t'trurxa . — lilwniil Pocwfce Jortvt'"< tjie Kiorreof 
the Indus on Knihix (31 X., 80 E.) “ the highet-t 
iiioiintAin in the woiM. whose nmiic gaie Koilon 
or Heaven to the fJits-k* and Co»'lniri to tho 
Itoiii.m*.” He *.iys tiuitiii ancient Hindu mytho- 
logy Kmlas waathe >n in«ion of the gtvls andKhhu'a 
inmdiae 'J’lio Klriisciins gave the Mine name to 
Mount Alba. Acionling to I’liny, King Tiilltis 
llostihas (Circ. 012 B.C.) wlulo attempting to 
invoke Jupiter Klirius from Cocdiun (Ifesiven) hy 
means of forhiiMcn riU'x, in which electric rpnrka 
niijK-rir to hito been employeil, wan atruck hy 
lightning, ami, togctlier with Ills inanrlon, was 
ivducwl to nshi-s. (Pliny, I, Til ; Livy, i, 31 1 
PoccK-ke. •* InJui in Urewc," p. Si8.) 

As Tulhis wav tlic Chief Pontiff of the Decem- 
viri. Siciw Faciundis SireuliHs, the Ten who pre- 
i.ide<l over tlie Luifi Sai-culaitsi, n short festival of 
tho Elliptical cycle, and ns Livy prefixes tho fatal 
teremoiiy of Tullus with nii nceount of the ap- 
pointment from Hi-aven (Nfount Cnilus) of the 
ninc-d.vy mbhath or nnndimnn, it is evident tliat 
the Etruscans, at least as early ns the 7tli or 8th 
century B.C., h.vd heanl of the Indmn Kaliyuga, 
Its religious Mpnifimnee, and the Fubilividons of 
tunc th.vt foltowe*! it ; inference that derive sup- 
port from tho ii.imo of tlie EtrU“can priext or 
diviner, who wa.s i-uimnDne*! to lay the founda- 
tions of Rome. This was Olenus C.denus, that 
tsxmo Olen whoso anti-phonal hymns were chanted 
alike iii the temples of Indi.t, Egypt, Greece and 
Home (Herodotus 1,70 ; Ivy, 1,31, Pliny, xxviii, 
4) and that Mine Mount C.iilus which astrology 
lind removed from Tliibet to Italy. Tlie Eighth 
Age of Tuscany, which PJut.arch mentions in 
Syll.v, proves that they added two Gre-.it Vrors to 
the Knlijngi, which with theta liegan in 4118 and 
ended ttO B.U., V>oth of which nie teleologically 
Kalijugin dates. It noeils but little study of tho 
chronology of Greece and Italy to discover the 
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JiHoml t.ct ttat tl.o 7 

,at,a»tio.i ot Rome is o socieil jcor 

ill, the sopro'eil epool' «' 
ikeil with tJie KMiynga. 

,t™l,V.._Tho jeer 3102 BO. iv.-oi ‘to 
r,.„Jiottho socieot Arohnns hoj enci^ « 
ot stoteil. (Mss. I.llor, " L'ero d» A.iibes, 

.. 32; “ Aug. Cits,” 77). 

/'«rsw.— From the longitiule of the Pcr^an 
|-,V-ve»reUr.sts given ilste, Ds.lly iletemineil 
hat the Zoro«.lri,,n Persians got their astronomy 
irom the Indians. Citing “ 

tent B.C.I he rixcd Giemshced in .340i-.liOI, on 
interval wliicli roicra and is cii.Iently taken tioin 
the Kaliiai"s. B»ri”S oscend.iney o! the 
Oieek kin^ga the Persians teekoned Isielnianl from 
the Isinl Isskander (AWander) a custom men- 
tioned above and shown in Aliicciini. 

^em..-The year otlho Foundation o( Roine, 
now 7.33 BC., was fixed by Angiistils in i dd, 
altar ha hadalleted it from 810, as 'hoam ii 
Pindar, Cicero, Ovid, JIartiai, Snetomiis. J“erh s 
and other writers. Uis 810 was 
messtinic year, in the -Xhift 

2004,1 400, 748 71 O', altered by J " 

ings. The* process i<t (le-MJnhcil ftt length in llio 
womhtp ot Aiign«tu< Cic«(ir.'’ 

or J';.,7,«.-(Seo Oreece and Jewk) 
Aiilenomoiis /(ire.-Tl'O chronology of tl.e ^p- 
tuflcint IViblo emhtaces Ten ptitruiclis 
ronwutivo yeitrs from the birth of Ailnm to tho 
rtrof A-nib,a;ea006^ In the 1050. h year 
(tided Ilionysian cycle of .552 years) a revolution 
of the Age. was completed aheii a IWugo 
orciinvdand the world was regenerated by Noal., 
uho Mirvivetl th«cs>tncly'>ni 3fi3 y«»r«, tlying A.. I. 
"OSO The legeiul of No.'h m-xy hive been ncquir- 
Jd ironi lld.jlonii, hut the Ten patriarchs, uhmo 
meiironlora. end with a cahscly-ni, al-o the cycles 

of 352 join, nre Iwlh of In'lnn origin. 

AVhat ii proli-'bly the cnrliost Jnno .VtimK of 
thoJe^sli pre^ervoahy Albrnim, who 
to it M of 3780 R.O. Thiiwiw cn.lently r very 
nnnrnterieienin IiN time, l^cniive he iay»»t 
vrti compule.1 by R, Ming 3448 ycrtri from Croi. 
tion to 332 for AleT.inilcr nnte-Chn«tns (LpRo 
nntc-Aus-ustuTi). It it wn-. known l-cfor« .Tw- 
nhu^ ^t^omi•.Mnn bv him (*oe below) mir cither 
hivoUaen.lno tooiervight. or to hii ilcferen^to 
the chronnlogv of the I’tolemiic Greek*, in «lio*o 
hn-uiire hi* work* non? written nnil who«c .Inno 
37,radi ho adopte,!. Ibal it i* l«<ed upon the 
Koliyugi i* Cl i<lent from the fnct that there ii no 


other di-scomible foundation for the 3448 yearn ■ 

fiom Creation to Alexjvnder. 

J/oIoW J-««.~Their Anm ifnndi 3700 
n o (“Aii<'. C.ies..” 73, citing Ihichnnan, 136-8.) 
linsk exactly one Great Year before the Knhy»gft. 
niwn which it is obviously built. As in this date 
the Kftliyug.i is counted backward from the 
Aumistin, not the Christian, epoch, it was probibly 
computed Juiing the Augu-sLan Age, at nil events 
before the time of Dionysius Exigmis, the alleged 
6th century discoverer of tho Christian epoch. 

Bombay Their Anno }hindi was 3761 

n. C., evidently like that of JIal.ib.ir, built upon 
the Kaltyugi. (“Ang. Caes.,’’ 71, citing tho 
Pitndils ) The period ot this computation is not 
gix'en.biititis prolnbly between that of Augustus 
and Commodus, l>ecauso in addition to the re.ison 
ftUve given, the I’an.lits add, “it is never used , 
bv chrouologers but for times before Chn't, also 
lecaii*© it was apparently unknown to Josephus. 

Jevso/tf.* duf7H«/<T« Oiirnuthoiity forth© 

custom of this iwriod is Josephus, who wrote 
during the reign of Vespasian, about A, D. 80. 

At tho outset of his work he adopted not tlio 
Anno Miindi of Diodorus, but that of tho Ptole- 
maic Greeks, “ alwnt r>000 years ago ; ” yet ns 
tho woik profTcsses,* bis chronology becomes so 
confused that h© seems to have hesitated between 
the two computations. In either ca.so he is bound 
to the Kaliyugi, beeau«o both of them aie based 
upon that starting jioint. Tho Uyperborian 
process was to add a Great Ye.ir to tho Knli- 
yugi: tho Greek process was to amplify tho 
yeare of the patiiarchs. In their haste to inanu- 
fftctnr© n tumi<l rhronology, they make both 
McthusaWi and Isimecli BUi-vive a Deluge which 
waa designed to destroy them 1 This was done by 
the Jews of Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy 
Pliiladelphus ; but it seems to have lasted during 
tlic Augustan age. 

ifeilierat European Jeva . — It is claimed that 
in tlie 4th century Tlabbi Hillcl II fuceil the 
Cieation in the Greek year corresponding with 
3700 It.C. : in the lOtli century tho Jews of 
Cordova fiveil it in 37C0 ll.C. : in the 11th 
century tho Alexandrian Jews fixed it in 3752 
15 C., or 3700 before Augustus whose Egyptian 
apotlieo'is w.is now fixetl in A. D. 8 : in the 12th 
century (1121) the Sodam Ohm Putha, or little 
Chronicle of the "WcilJ (Jlicrocosmos) following 
Tu-can example and perhaps Dabbi IliHol, fixed 
it in 43.50 15. C. ; in ‘the 1.3th century tho 
“ Kistcm Jews" fixed it in 4220 B. C. Among 
these various biiilt-uji dates that of Cordom is 
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the only one that has survived the stress of Umo. 
Itis just one Great Year added to the Kaliynga, 
while the Xnuo dAincZi of the Microeosmos is one 
Great Year added to the .-Inno of llahbi 

Hillel: facts that estitbllsh a Kalijugan origin for 
both of them. 

The building of the«o Years of the World npon 
3102 before Augustus and not before Christ, was 
in constant vogue throughout the Roman empire 
during the Middle Ages ; indeed it was used so 
late as the 17th century by tlie learned Jesnits 
who computed the chronology of China; as is 
seen in Father Du Ilaldo’s history of that Empire. 

We have now pursued this subject as far 
as the limits of space will permit It opens 
upawido\ista of unexplored historj', from the 
Aryan conquest of Bharata to the latest 
“ reform" of the Ambrosim chant, the archaic 
chant of Staneros and Olen. The one striking 
les.son it imparts is that the.clum8 of India upon 
the suffrages of the civil<e<l world have b^n 
diserted by astrology and directed into false 
channels. The antiquity and uni%er«al adoption 
of the Kaliyuga prove more cogently than any 
argument the great debt that ciMlis-ation owes to 
India. It is from that ample and venerable 
domain, and not from the narrow valleys of tho 
Jonlsn or the Nile, that astronomical science 
took its birth, and whence it made its flight, 
untilit spread os cr tho rest of tho earth, lifting 
it to a knowledge of the Eternal and supplying it 
with the means of future enlightenment and pro- 
gress. And it is this neglected Mother of 
Nations who awaits with confidence that recogni- 
tion from her progeny, which gratitude irndtes 
and filial affection enjoins. 

Nor has India distributed all her gifts. She 
has yet many reminiscences and treasures of 
thought to impart to tho world, upon tlwt event- 
ful occasion when her long estranged family of 
nations re-united, and her ancient maternity is 
accl limed ! 
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COLOURED RACES IN THE EMPIRE.* 

BY Mbs. ANNIE BESANT. 


Y subject this evening constitutes one of 
the most difficult and complicated pro- 
blems that can face a nation which 


governs an Empire. Difficult, because, for the 
most part, tho governors know very little about 
tho governed ; complicated, U^u.so of the 
nature of the term ‘ coloured races.’ In that 
term is inchulcd a number of nations who differ 
from each other more widely than tlie Indian of 
Hindustan differs from the Englishman. Tlie 
great Empire of England has been built up in a 
strange fortuitous way, not on any definite plan. 
It has not developed along any foreseen lines. 
Sometimes a country has been conquered directly 
by no nimy ; sometimes, ns in the case of India, 
it has been gradually invaded by merchants, who 
arrange to liold one fragment of soil nfter another 
as peaceful troders, and thus gmdimlly, in conse- 
quence of the internal struggle of tho various 
States, succeed in gaining a position of superiori- 
ty, and at 1 xst pmcticnlly an unchallengcil Empire, 
India is the largest of the many territories under 
the British Crown. We see in connection xrith 
that a claim, made occasionally by people who 
ought to know better, that we conquer^ India 
by the sword and hold it by tho swoid. But this 
is only true if tJiey add — by tlie sword of her own 
children. It was not tho swords of our nation 
that conquered India, but the swords of lier 
l^eople sharpened ono against another. Just 
ns tho Sloslem Empire was set up in conso- 
quencoot the qu.arrols between Hajput States and 
others in the Kingdom, and only triumphed by 
tho quarrels of opponents, so was it with Britsin's 
gradxial growth in India, siding avith one agnin't 
another, making treaties with ono against another 
— to bo broken when it proved more profitable to 
break than to maintain them. Stop by step the 
huge dominion lias grown up there, differing in 
most respects from tho growth of the Empire in 
other hands. 

I want to urge you, if you wish to understand 
the problem, to take each Colony, or each great 
State, by iUc1f ; for the re Ls no one solution of Uie 

c,;,* 
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r„blem »1.W. be "Pf"'’ ‘JlTbicIl' »' 

If 

„„ rttempt to realbe the P”'™” “ ' ‘'f7„ „| 

„ the n.t J to which they ““"Sr””* t 

S, (luito lUfToient probkins. knowing vei^y httio 
nf Ui? Soured mcc^ in the Eminro, ntul riiowmg 
leilck oi knowlcKigennd their hck of .ntereet 

bvleftvingmoio empty benches thin foJi ones m 

1' r 2. when .oUqecatio., 

ncee comoe op tor docuaoop. That la wliero the 

S„ity liea. iaonothlamolhe memtetw ot the 

lliiv!n“ry”r:rho“"frss 

f”, to Siitcest. of the celoiirc locee 

„ Sooth Aftiea «i»l loiUa, ... How 
all A.i.to..li.a-wI.at po.vcr ''”™ ^ 

Jlnle to oiahe tl.oir voicea head ao.l 10 make 
Itoir hitceata felt ? They l.a.o no power over the 
Ihitlal. menihora of T“t'‘an.ent ami no ..ay J^a 
.,hirl, to make their want, nrticohte. H'O) ”™ 
ailmt an.l hclpW ami it m the lIo..« of Com- 
m.„„ a-ma,. get, op ami cl. .mpions Ihcr c.ose to 
i, t.«ate.l .vitl. oppoaition anil rol.c.lo, Nnle.a wc 
ran roti.c the Ensliah conacieneo to realise that 

.rill, tho r,.l,..R of the Empire soea .n.,»r.alr.r.- 

poa.ih.l.tj, it is impossible for the Emp.re to to 
well mver„e.l. for the Ilrit.sl. nation tn I.scl.argo 
its Julie, to the follct. What aavea ..j to a 
meat ettenl, i. the etcelleneo of the .nJna.Inal 
Viiclisliman mth.-v thin tlie system of tho l^ghsh 
n.lo We got, ns a rule, iu tho foreign domimons, 

Tnen who am doing their best ncconhng to th«r 

Mits und that f.u-t should ho nole.1 when tho 
natioA is e-stim^ting their work. I'ho -Englishman 
is very often uni>opulir, especnlly m Indii . imd 
quite naturally unpopuKr, becaasc fa® 
from the population ho rules, and beennae he is 


often .n.,el. too .li^ta.it in 

e.„„oto,l.a,l«ithaeo.mt.-yl.ko Iml.a, « l.at.on 

like tho li.di. 1 .., a l’C“P'» “.’“n'' “f' ' j 

iliict w;lf-ic.!»!etii.g, a vory am lent iialioii want 
of nlnnera d'oean.ore haim than want of j.istire, 

I Imvo ...any times seen tlio n.Io of men go. ern- 
i„e Colonies, ..ml am inclined to say that, on tho 
wholo, the EngU.l. n.l.niniater hotter the eountr.e,. 
they rule than tho Continental nation, appear to 
do^ Hut if wo toko rho French, wo linil then, tar 
mom friendly with tho ImlLan U.e.r dom.n.ons 
titan aio Englishmen in theirs. ^ 

barrier between race .ami mco. W ith n. it ,3 a 
mmstio.. of eolonr. The re.i.lt that yon see 
Sioro outer eontent with the French oliictal tlmn 

with th« English. 

These things have to bo considered if we want to 
Icim ; because uo can learn if we are wabO. and wo 
ghouldnot lose anything in which tho 
Htand snpieme— the sense of jnstico— by urbanity 
and gentleness the policy that vans tlio hearts of 
tho iM?opU', wheie before we conlil only coramanil 

a sort of unwilling respect, 

That is a point I want you to remember all 
through, because it is n fiuestion I have diseuASod 
over and over again with eduCtited Indians ; and, 
i.uttin" n«i<lo the short annrcliicnl period, I find 
that even by the movt extreme leformers amongst 
tho Indi.\nsitis generally agreed that tn self- 
governnicnt they have no desire to sever their 
rennectinn with the British Crown, but would 
prefer to be an integral part of the Empire rather 
th in an independent nation. We must remember 
, this when dealing iiith tho problem. If all the 

. hanl things said on \>oth sides weie true no 

i fthould not h.ai -0 India at all. “ We are only in 

> India because tho Indians wish ns to bo tliere, and 

when tlio Indians want us to go, wo sh.all be com- 
i» pelled to go. ” So said Lord Minto, and it is quito 

c true ; and, remembering that, we must make a 

t little discount from some of the hard things aaid, 

.and raali'e that perhaps tho very conlldenco 
P which exists there that the English peoplo nro 
P just, makes many a haul thing to be said that 
a would not bo Riid nmlcr n riilo less just. 
xl I w.ant to divide these ‘coloured r.aces,’ ubioh 

h appear as if they aro same people in my title. 

^ We b.av6 the Colonics, in some of which we have 
ir mostly people of a very low tyi>c, both intellectu* 
10 ally and moially, people, who aie almost s.avnges. 
m Take, for instance, South Africa, where we have 
jd Kaffirs. We are de.aling there with people n ho 
of are practically childien, and neeil to bo tre.ated ns 
is children, because they aro fit for nothing else •, 
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u fiiicfi tliiiigx RN thi'so tli.it ointiittcr, t!» »t mnke 
men nntRgonMic anil angry. I u'k you tn look 
at the con(lttioii-» tint oust in Canajli to-d.iy, 
nml bring pressure to bear to alter thoso condi- 
tioiH, tt) try to wecure for onr {ellow-suhj«‘cts ia 
C.nuili iiin.l South Afri«\ a bitter treitinent. 
I,’'t «•< trc.ct them uith some reison and owshk-r- 
ati'in, iuul not b.iy tkit the coloui of a m-inV akin 
is the mo isiiro of his jK3litic.>l pi ice and of liis. 
monil woith*. 

In Australia wo h.avo an enormous territoiy 
witii afmut live millions of ivhitn men, and an 
immense ccnst-linc. Hut even in Australia thmo 
are some pvrLs tint excUilo tho colonreil man 
One eondilion is tint « mnn must ba.'tldo tonnto 
and tmnslitc in a foieigu tongue. An Induii 
going there is gi\-cn a p.essnge in uioilem drock 
to r&vd and ti-.uisl.ite, and if ho Ciinnot do it ho 
is turned balk. No IndUu I'rinoo can go into 
Australh. Arrang*'Wents are crncfully mulo 
ln'forrhindin order to preient his Uudtng when 
ho reaches those shores.* 

China und Japnii arc both groat .in«! growing 
I’owers in the P.ieitlc, C.in wo think it likely 
tint if their pooplunro not trc.iti'<{ with nuno 
courtesy and Justiie, they will ntwuys Hubnnl 
to tho holding ot that huge continent 
of AMstniJia by a nation of five mdhon (lenpli- { 
We rfiouM not do it. If in their pi in-. Is it 
jsissililo for Jlngiislv people to «lwtinnns(o con- 
sUnlly against loloiired nicos.and jet expect Ihoin 
alwajs l<» remain (pih’t and suhmi'sive, wking mi 
infeiior plnre, which icry often is not theirsl In 
Austvah.i a lery rutious clumge is taking pluo. 
Colour h-aa lery mvicb doejsmed in that clime, and 
the Austrdim has becomesery jellow , w> that it 
twiiiifs a problem whither, after n time, tlio 
{s'lijdo would bo allowed to live in their own 
rouulry 1 'I'lio whito js-oplo ai« far inoro i-oloniol 
(Lui au' Mono Inili.ans. 

"Ih" only isiontry that treats its ooloimsl races 
dwiuly Is New- Zod.uid. When the New Zc-iltnd 
coUm5>ts went there they di-l not Me.d the liiid. 
Or, ns it is ofti u nillisl, mines it, but jnid bcm»*stly 
for what they onfifed ; mill theti they nmtigisl 
that, ill tliiir own P.irluiiieiit, the Maori should 
rrpis'seiilnl. Ki> they Mt sido hj siile, ind in 
lh\tro«ntr\ vM're m ogiiisisl New jk dind w tho 
oiily«<"mtij under the llnti'h Fl.igwheie jiistsco 
is d"iie to the ordinal s.oi» ef tk' liiwJ. 'they 
nis' to seine extent citi?ejis, and ate allowrd to 
ehs-t tliiir own iiH-iuiers of IVikiinenf I hold 

sSoaio tai>dittc*tl‘)as have Utvlj t>«ca ni.de •• to 
Jlut. 


tfut tip ns on exaiiipio to tho other Colonies of 
I'litain, a.s tho only Colony wlieio tho ou’giual 
possessors of tho country mo allowed eijn-tl lights 
and etpial privileges with those who como into tho 
Country and Cstiblish themselves therein. 

With . reg-ird to tho Afiic.ins, one ditliculty 
arises. ^fJio Jhigli'h do not iindeist.ind them. Wo 
pmeticaliy know nothing about them, or of the 
inner workings of their minds. In a veiy useful 
hook, imbtished as a lesiilt of the Iuteiii.ition.il 
Kaecs Congress last je.ir, thcia Is a very remmk- 
ablo written by an Afrigtn, an educ.ited 

man. Ho gixos u» an insido view of an Africun 
and of his way of looking at tho white mm, whicli 
overjono should try to imdeistand. Jn ono 
most int<T«*sting pisssgo in that remark.iblo 
jnper ho says that tho wluto man is olh-iisico 
to tho negro, ami that tho negro dislikes tho 
Hiiiell of tho white man, and that ho would not 
dre.iin of toncldng or marrying an English worn. in, 
becsiU'C siio is lovolting to him; that tho tiiillio 
of tho Knglish in West Afiic.i is oxtreuicly objec* 
tiomiblo III Duny rcsiiects. I rend tint inptT with 
groat cal o lasmuso it throws a gi’Cat deal of light 
on tlift workings of a cjuito inforior raco-tjpo, and 
on ibU-H US to SCO how the English are looked upon 
by thrso i<vciplo. That iiu umiuout and cduiatcd 
mxa of tint mce shouh! expl tin tiuih u \ioiv is 
niit«t useful, and his article is one of tho most 
iutiuctivo things wo con possibly laid. It is no 
guisl for Us to dMW our voiiclusion.s from tho out-, 
side. 'It ought to bti our dovuo to know what 
jicoida tiii'nk of the Eiigiish fiom itishlc, and 
until wo get that view aiticuUtcil wo shall never 
know tho trivtli. 

Tltcro is n tmibio outcry when an outmgo is 
doiio to awhito wunmu, hut nothing is kiuI or 
doim wluii tens of thnusMiids of Kiitlir women 
are ontnigtsl by white men. Thisis a inostseriona 
Huesfn'O, fi»r no wAi’to woni.in w.is c\tr 
toiicla'I i-ougiily by a Kitflir until his- own 
wuiiieu h.id Is'en outraged by white men. Tho 
Kifcty of wonmniiooil in ^outh Africa has been 
destrojol by the white man, and notby tho 
eolomtsl races, it is tho white rnni whoh-as 
J«tAe« down tho !/-»i|jer tint i-utroiiiidoil her 
and left her m. longer s .fe nni.mgst tho coloui-ed 
ptoplo. Itisti.on- fhif lu'soiio of our gic.dest 
sins; the utter disregml <.f .,11 morality wIkto 
colomrsl women me csauiincd; the ‘•huneful 
di-ixg .rd of wonnnlusi.l in ,<tety louutrv wliu-e- 
into Ihif lin his ejiiere.l ,nd wle-js. Ilnt-dn mlos, 
We*.i,dmH nuVsfcnn'.smei to the,,, but Ij.g^ 
h-li puple Uieiu'-l\«s stiouW Hist be taught. 
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Gumot forgot tlic f-liaino I felt niio «lay wlion n 
gtcat Inillnii oi'iitor, tpoiikhig oftlio l'ngli‘>h in 
ijuli.i, ttiuicd to ino iirid f- ud ; “ Jf jon tnke 
nwrxy jotiv religion, your iliitilc, and jourbiotliols 
wo GUI inanflgo tlio I'C'-t of tlic «lillj<uUi«‘s for 
ourselvC''.” It is no good sending mi'^ionaiits 
wliilo such a letoit lies on titf* lijiv of Ibc 
Indian. 

Now let us return a little more clo>-cly to llip 
question underlying the problems oftlic treatment 
of tbo coloured mies in India by the wbito man; 
for it is of a most urgent iintuio. AVc, arc, us 
said before, dealing with a very dvilise-d j>eo]>lo. 
Thoio aro few pcoplo who iGiliso at all tin* nrtuic 
of tlio problem that confronts the (.Joveimnent in 
India. 

I would remind you that, in the old days, every 
\illnge in India had its council, a council of the 
elders of tho village. Uefoiotlwt coumi) came all 
tiro local afthirs to bo considered Kverytlung naa 
decided by the counctl of tho elders of tho vil|,)ge. 
'Xhoiu is now an attempt being made to tcirvo 
these village councils. Rich revival h.ts been utten* 
ded with es-tmordiiuay success. It ha^ t(een 
revived in one of the ancient Sbitos, and the tosli- 
urony of the oflrcials is unanimous in it" favour 
They doclai'e that these councils stop btig.ition, 
nnd that they substitute content fv'r di'.contont. 
Many of tho old problems disappear entirely, and 
tho elders of tho people are naturally mtich tiettor 
versed in local aflairs than the IkitKli e.vivert'. One 
thing that is greatly aeedGl in Indi.t l^ a Uisis for 
self-government re-established on these vilLvgu 
councils. There has been a ro-establishmcnt; 
particularly in certain parts of the country, so that 
it is pos.stble for us to cuUivato these ancient t-dciita 
of pclf-govcrnmeut which exist throughout tho 
length and breadth of India. "Wo Ime iii Indm o 
large class of men, quite as highly educated, as tho 
liiiglish upi>er and tniddlo classes, and educated, 
too, ou Englidi lines, educated in English history, 
cduGvtcd to admire English rdonls. They have been 
asked to rcg.vrd England as .a grand country, with 
her free citizenship, and Jiavo heard all the rest 
of tho talk aljout our greatness. They have gradu, 
ally assimiUtod part of this teaching, and desire to 
apply it to thcii own countiy.This i«. not nt .all suis. 
prising. For how cm wo opeit to OiluGite iveoplo 
civilised fiom marvellously oiiciciit ilvys, on English 
linwi, and leive them iis they v\eiv? Ilemeinhectliey 
aro briUiiintly intclleotiul AVo run lecture to aij 
liidim .uidkiKX' on (lonitsfinf v«u would net dm, 
to hcUuo ou ill thi,. hall, bintply bevume thn 


wibjcct would bo ilicp fiiongii to winl the jx-ople 
to sleep. . ,i 

III, hi h n jwtiojj to wbicli we must give H‘lf- 
govenrinont. 1 do not meui tliat we must give it 
berMiddeidy, Ih'cmusc tlii-so thitig'< luve to grow on 
them, just ns they hive grown on us in Jhigl.md. 
Kiighmit Jiw not Iciiped into self-government «JJ at 
once, but li.iH grown gradually into it througli 
centuries of struggle. The problem we bad in 
Ilidi i ft few' yean* ago, the violence that broke out 
bero aiul there, was a violence tliat would never 
linvc occulted had wo only been a little wiser with 
regard to India, and given ftirlier even the begin- 
ning of tliefelf-govimmciit we g-iVDflftorwjinls. 
Jf we consider the nations that lived iu the claysof 
<2umi 0iVafjeth,finrnd/an fiulerof (hat tiinehi'} 
a far more civilised Empire under him than li.ul 
England. In India there wns reJigioiis toleration, 
wiiile in England religious i«rfcCCUtion was going 

on. 

How can wo exix-ct that a i>cople with 8uch 
trmlitions U'hind them should remain ijiiiet wlicii 
they h.ive no shire in tho Govcimiiieiit of their 
country, and where tho greatest ability docs uot 
win the giving of opportunity and of executive 
jKivvcr? And when we turn to the Manithaa we 
fm«l the R.un<* thing true. Tlie Maiiithas Ivv’gun to 
break tho Moslem power of tho Nortli, which was 
in ejii'teiicoat the time when England w«w* weak 
in India, and they well-nigh made an Empire- 
C.vn we except tluat race, one of the strongest, mast 
intellectual people on the face of the Garth, to 
accept for ever a subordinate position in their oun 
country, and never to ruGilI their jiosition in tho 
Empire they had almost grasjicfl. To win this 
vinlo race K worth niuih trouble. Eiigl.md and 
Indi.t ought to be good friends; fricndsiiip is 
necesviry, for both neeil Gich other in the liigher 
development of each. 

Nor must we feu get that the Indi.in is our ecpnl, 
and not our inferior. AVe nuist meet him on equal 
teiins, «ml not as if wo belonged to a higher luce. 
AVc are all of the r.uuc nice, tho Ary ans. Of th.vt 
loot- atock of the Aryan we nie a later bmneb. 
Tills is tho only ditTeieiice as reganis race. And 
Vvliat ix eolom ? Tbo Kii'hmiii is fairer than tho 
iLilian or the SpiiiMril. In our Centi-nl Hindu 
College tho latubiiister, who is n Kashmiii, is f.ir 
Wliiter tlnu many an EngHOuiiari. Ho Ins a 
fairer skin. Colour is nothin'^ • nice me.iiis* a 
gre.it deal This is one thing l’„«k you to iv* 
member, tint nue does unitter, colour does not. 

Colour is siqwiiiild, bnt i-iu- guv* nis the hnilding 
of the Inidy, aud iliUiient laees lave theis 




(lillercnt tj'pos of bodies nnil iicrs-ous systen), anJ, 
thf-refore, iHlfeieiit qiLvUtie-s of brain and iliflerent 
bifwlties and powers. Colo-jv luia nothing to do 
s\ith all these tilings. Colour i^ an efTett. of cli- 
m\te, n pigment Uid ■(lo^^n in the skin, and the 
white colour is thought of ns ugly by the Indirn, 
just as the black U by tho Ilnlgi-'hmftn. We liaTe 
a liCAuty of goMcn-biown colour in many an 
Ivulian, which i-> far more beautiful thin the 
white of the >*ottherner. In nnyc.ive, it does not 

m. atter ; the race is just the.viroe, and the- thing 
that is tloing a great deal of harm and bleeding 
SI "icat dcil of mischief in Indiiis that o>e» hero 
in England the Indian is often tieatosl n.s our 
uiual, goes to Cainluidgi', Oxfoid, or into oull* 

n. uy English Bocicty, meets with a gicatdc.il of 
friendliness and lespect, and when he goes Uuk to 
his oun country he is hincd by tlio olKchd cl.i'S. 
After l«hig tr.iino'l i» t)m Knghsh fsthng of 
soiial erpnlity, ho goes h.ick to Gml he js not 
allowed entry into nil Kiigh'h <lrawing-iooni. 'fiicso 
atu the tilings that Htiug, and uic spoken of by 
ono to another where Indians gilhei. 

1 urge upon you to re.ili«e tint tins question 
of colour hhould lio put out of eouit .litogedicr 
when wo nrn ilcaling with t*ui follow- 
ci{i7un«, wliitoviT kind of skin tliey 
hivo, Wu must not let this qncslnm come m. 
Wo nru dealing with institutiuns ami rights and 
prisilcgcs, and must realisu thatweatu todeil 
will) a ty^io and not with the lotour of (ho xkin 
Only in th.at way can an Kiupiie like ouis h(>i<o to 
grow into real ht.ibility, and fide oicr tho many 
tliiJicuUnw which lie U'fin-i' it in the fotiin*. 

And now Kt us consider the ijucstion of IndLi 
it'oU. We arc giving it a luge incasuro of M-Jf- 
goverument, tniioing the pi-oplo along the liiica 
on which we jtermit thetn to work, lint this, wo 
• iniivt rvuieinber, is only tho first instnlmeiit of 
juvtiVv. llVmnst Im'CoiiK! <i}ntci^tnt nith Indtiii 
conditions, so lh.it wc mum ike tho j-eoplo omt 
hero in Englanil cl dm f.iir treatment for the 
Indiin \>opuLuicm and giiotliem repre-vnlatuo 
institutions, which thej rightly and properly 
rluui. If our country is willing to do thm, to 
buildup whit is wanfis] jri Imli.i in the way of 
self-goscrnment, wt‘ shdl ha>«* no j.tPonger bul- 
wark of Ihri Kmpiro tluu the edui-«te«l mce of 
liidim pisiple, wh.s nn‘ willing to w ork side bj sl.le 
witli (cllnw citimns.but nmnolmigerwilllugtolip 
subjects, MS., ns f.-'Uow-sulij.yts of the Imia-rLil 
Crown. 

A gjeit >h!i] u,is done by tin' of tlw* 

Kang and t^uisn. Mush cumtsv^- was showii. 


much willingness- to meet, to talk, nntl iimleni.iml, 
and, to the Indun, when tlm King stood patiently 
before the poorest of tlio people, he was as n God, 
the crown of power. The King was quick to 
realise that feeling on the part of tlie ciowd. Ifo 
sent Kick his guaids and walked alone amongst 
jieople, and so won their hefirts ns nothing ehe 
could liavc dofio. Men irho, befoio the King’s visit, 
spoke harshly of the English j-ule, wid that their 
whole feeling towatd England had ch.anged 
liccause, of tho way in which tho ICing had tira- 
ted them, and because for the first time, they felt 
they hid a King, not merely a foieigner 
who lived far away. The Indian Eimcea 
are men wfwso genealogy sti etches bick to tho 
night of time, and they would lojoico to have at 
their iiead as Viceroy a son of tho Iloyal Wood. 
And round tkat Iloyal tlirono would guthci' tho 
Indian Pii»cc.», niid liccomo the councUlore of tho 
Viceroy, who stood tvs lejuc'.ontvtivc of tho Crown. 
And if, m mhlltion to th.it council of Indian 
Piinces gi-oup lounJ the Englishman of Iloyal 
bloml, wo would give rcpicscntativo jvower to the 
educ.itcd cias'cs of India and givo them an 
iiitoicst in their own country, then wo should lio 
.tWo to buihl .-in Eiupiro stionger and moio iiouer- 
ful lh.ui oui own England, whci-u tho Einjiiju 
might ficl its centre, and spiv.id over tho wuild. 

Wo do not know tho Vjvluo of the lind we bold 
to-day. If only wo would lovo It, truvt it, boliovo 
ill it, wo should have no moio loyiil p.irt of the 
Empire than tho luid c.-\lfod India. But we must 
substitute tnist for suspicion. We must give 
hljerty and not insi.st on jintocincy. Wo must 
realise tlut wo aro dealing with our eqmls and 
not our inferiors, and then all will bo well between 
Engl ind and Induv. 


l^t us then take thu coloutcil races one by one, 
mid try to luidoi-stand them. Britiin has a gieat 
future bcfoio it iti (fnt wxirk, if the whole of our 
socidVjstejn Is to !«, renimloJlpil «nd reorganised 
on w new- Iwsis of luuimn happiness instead of on 
tlm Iwsia of struggle. I lielievc wo can modify tho 
whole wchl hc-j-o in Engliml, as Well ns 

el^cwheru, uml tint iu the fuluro we bIuiII build up 
a luuiilior of seif-guverning Stitcs, e.xch ruling its 
own .Sfc-itu aJT.im, and ono gimt J*..iJianioiit ol- the 
whole Empits', in wliicli every cotiutry in tho 
Empire v.iUW rtpitvented, its voice hemd it.s- 
wi-dom biought b, th.- guiding of tho w’hob\ 
Tint is what 1 believe oui- Empiic will l,)0 in the 
future: and in order th ,t it may bo so. wo must 
first uf al».s< l,m, Jim.sc in onJei- here at h.mi.,. 
>\e luiist Mib-titiiU- luoifwt, luppiiass, niul 
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oxtpn'lvcly, iind in 1707 iiifnlo a tom- tliiougli 
Bliiitui, wiii'io Cut')' anil Thomas wen* locriv- 
cd as Clnisthu hmas. Ciroy was busy lUir- 
ing tlie Gist six joars, in learning tlioclassic.il 
and cmront languages of the countiy ; and it was 
his thorough knowledge of tho oriental lingiiagos, 
which enabled him to pioiluco tho most abiding 
work of his life, tho tninslations of the llililc. 
Cvioy’swoik as a plulanthiopist and linmimt* 
amn is of i-npremo impoitanco. It w.is in 
answer to Cvrey’s thinl racniorid, that Loid 
^YeUesloy on hth February ISO.'i took the first 
step to protect the Hindu widows from lioing 
burnt alive ; and formulated tho famous dictum 
in his instructions to the Judges of the Supremo 
Court that one of tho fundamental principles of 
the British Government was to consult tho religi- 
ous opinion of the Natives of Indu “consistently 
with the principles of morality, reason and 
humanity.” These were exactly the words which 
U.uey had used in his nacinoiial to the Goicinor- 
Qciieiul. It was not till Ijo.d Wilhnm Ben- 
tinek's lule in 1829, that Salism was finally 
nbollshed \ and Carey did gi-oat Iwttlo for tho 
Hindu widow in the pages of tho “ Friend of 
India" till on the 4th Decemlior 1829 tho 
Bengali Pundit MriUijiyn the head 3 urist of the 
Supreme Court, gavo verdict, “ 'fliat a woman’s 
burning herself from tlio desire of connubial bliss 
ought to bo rejected with abboirence ” All 
honour to Sliitujaj’a and WilJiam C.irej* ? . 

Of C.arey’s work as anedimaticnist and scientist 
nothing more than a passing I'ofercnoe may l>c 
made hero. Tho Serainpore College stands ns bis 
best memorial ; and tho v itality which tho collogo 
bisliccn showing during recent ) cars is the b^t 
proof of the permanonco of Carey’s ideals. Caroy 
w’.is the first to advocate forestiy in India, Ho 
founded the j\gri-lIoiticultura3 .Sncint,v of India 
and issued queries on agriculture and horticnltiire. 
His eminence as a botanist is acknowledged in tho 
History of Science. He pi-ojccted the JliHiolJifca 
and undertook the jiubUc-alion of Flora 
hi'Vtoi at his own risk. His llortM JlmgalfTMit 
is still iisorul to'diy 

'I'll!' year 1800 was a mcninnablc one in Cirey’s 
life. For seven jcirs since hU airival in 1793 ho 
had daily pleached Chiist without a single con- 
vert. He hid by this time prodneed the first 
edition of tho New Trst.ainent in Bengali. He 
was growing disappointed, hut on the last Sund.sy 
of th.it year, one Krishna Pal, a carpenter t 
Chandernagorc, who had settled in tho suburb 
of Scramporo was baptised, and bis whole fatnil 


man followcil him. The next convert 
J.iimoiii Kiisliiii'K Sist.‘i-iu-I.iw and Basoo Uk 
vvdfo ciiiHo after. Tlio first Hindu widow comeii 
was Uiin. Tiio yc.ir was finitfnl in converts, 
Gokoot and his wifo were followed by men of 

liigliercistes-lVt.iinlx’rBingIiy!ag(>odsdiooIinaster, 

the K-ij.asth, Shyam D.iss and I’etmnbcr Mitteh 
and his U>antiful wifo Draiipadi. The first Mn io- 
im-diii coiiveit w.is petoo Mian; hut wJiat 
C.itey Considered tho triumph of his life, uaii 
when in 1802 tho Bcng.ali Br.ihmin Krishna I’pis 
Rwl bowed Ill’s neck anri received tlie watei'S 
Inptism. Two more Brahmins vvorc conver ' 
cd in 1804. As tho numlicr of his convert 
grow Caroy had to draw tip a form of agree' 
inent and of seivico for Native Cliristian itiarri' 
ngc.s; and the firpt Native CIuistLan marriagu 
w.ss cclebnite*! on April 4, 1S0.7 I’etrreen the 
Brahmiii convert Krishna Pra«id and Ananda tlia 
second daughter of the fii-st convert Kxislim 
o.irpenter. Tho approaching death of Gokhool in 
Octolier of the Fame year led Carey to arrange 
for tho death and burial of tho Hindu Christian 
converts and thd missionaries purchased the acre 
of ground ne.ar tlio present Ibiilway Station in 
which lies the dust of themselves and their 
converts.” After tliirty-four and a half years’ 
residence in Bengal, Carey died on the 9Ui June 
1834 at half past fivo in tho morning of a rainy 
day Tho Society which had sent him to Indli 
had given him onJv ^£000 liiiring ail tliosc anJuoirt 
years ;nud Dr. Caroy had contributed £40,029 
in all from his personal income as indigo planter. 
Professor of oriental languages, ami Translator to 
Government, to the c.ause of tho mission. Dr. 
WilliainCircyliaddied so poor, that Ids books had 
tobesold to provide one of his sons £187-10«. H*’ 
has licen descril>ed ns the ‘ Wyclif of the Diet ’ 
.Skwv* ‘ IieAlv5a''vU^Ah‘',Aa.anwi’ A’ea^ji-m’rAinv Alxuswy'h 
Foreign missions.’ But to the Hindus of to-d.iy 
his life is chiefly memorable ns that of a great 
Pioneer m lilncation nnil Pioform, and n.s that of 
a Iluinanitirian Citizen of the world, who along 
with Ib»j« IJmi Alolnin Boy fought in the fore- 
front of tiip battle for the snppiession of Sati«ni. 
Caroy was the founder of the lleneiolont Institu- 
tion foi the Destitute of nil Ilaces in C.ikutta. 
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REVEHUE ftPPE&LS. 

BY 

DEWAN BAUADDR 
K. KniSIlNASWAYIY RAO, (II.E. 
{RtHrtd Di^tan of Travnntort.) 


IIE procivhu-Q now followed in tliedi^po'sil of 
npjio'ils ri-cfetred to Ilo\cnup aHthoritiw 
intlieir pui-cly cxocntivo caisicity, H moRfc 
nntiqtiatrtl and eall^ forronsidcmWo ijni>ro\cinRnt. 
Wp refer liete to appe »U apiinst onlers of dKmw- 
Fif, Hti-ipor'-tiTn or (foffpafwn of pnhlh 
fspecnlly in lower ninV^, and ajjainst onlcrs di«.- 
jxjaing of application^ for mmUvion of rerenwe, 
Iwposfng {i<>nal for encroachments or 

nliautlioiUoil cultivation, revising tho ft««CN-.mcnt 
of 1 mils, cliarging catra rates for using Corem- 
ment water, assessing incoino tax or the lAo. Ae 
a rule, tlin onlers |»a«i>csl, are very luonic and 
aen« morn models of hrerity tlwn as 
expositions of principles. The appelUnt Ins 
often to gvfM tho reasons for tho onlcr 
ngunat him, exhaust all his ingenuity 
to meet them without any certainty as to tho 
foncc’tnesrt of his giieNnw, and to atite in his nj». 
J»ail \x‘lition all eoneeivahlo objections to tho 
order apissihsl against, goo.!, Uni or imlifli'rcnt. 
On receipt of upj>eils, tlio odlcer receiving them, 
invariahiy refers tho petition of appeal to tho 
oflici’r n lio [«v‘e<l thooriA'imJonler for his ro- 
in irks. The 1 liter ollieer sends hi-< rcjwrt, imtiimlly 
n fating all the ohjVetions tifcen to lus onicr and 
scMi'in mis'** s the opj>ortuiuty thus given to him, 
of HUpjsirtiiig nn.l Mrengthening his onler hy 
fresh ftrgiimenJs .anil reasons. Tho nppeljint is 
not gii cn the opisjrtnnity of hiuw ing tho contents 
of this rejHiit iiiiieli for nil pmctical purposes, is 
treaU'l ns itlrietly eonfidcnliil. Tho jienil provi- 
aioris of the O’lici.il Hecrets Act nii.l the atrict dis. 

• fipliiie in oHiees proiont all Jenk.age of the con- 
ti'iits of the repart. The npj<elLito authority a.s a 
rule, disposes of the cisc on the f icts nn.l reasons 
jnentionr'd in the note j>rej«ired in theoflice. Tha 
appidlintis Tiei-vr lieanl. (lenerally, tho oialer 
appcatiHl against, is c»nllmicil, without any re.v«on 
Wing iissignc'l for tho ii;«ral-,«.il of tho appeAl. 
Keen in thoso cxeoislingly mre es'es in rrhieh tho 
Oialer imder appeal, is reverso*! or moiUficiI, ijo 


rensons aro communicated to tho nppoll vnt who i» 
bimpiy informed of tfio resitU of his nppcal. 

The great volume of discontent which such 
a procedure produces, is not realized by the autho- 
rities concerned. The aggrieveil parties, their 
fiiends and ndvi.sors c.innot, in the absence of a 
statement of reasons, he hlaincd for coming to tho 
conclusion that their c.aso did not receive a fair 
and proper consideration. However intelligent, 
clever and sympathetic the officer who is to de- 
ride the nppe.al may ho, he could never he in such 
a position as to discover unaideil what from the 
stxiidfiotnt of tho apjicll.int, is tho strongest argu- 
ment in i>upi>ort of tho appeal. TVhen a jtfirtyia 
given the opportunity of fullj’ cxpl.-iining his case 
with a complete knowledge of what is or could ho 
said against him, and tho order passed is supported 
by oogeni roason*, 7fO feels th'Xt tho <?ocf</mg oift’- 
cer acted f.virly and took pains to ascertain the 
real merits of tho caso ; and nttrihntcs his failuro 
to his IJJ-liick. It may not, luiroaiicly sjw.aking, 
Isj possible in cveiy case to do full justice ; hut 
thero can bo no excuse for tho procedure being so 
defectivo os to increase tho chances of erroneous 
deci-ion. 

As very tndy and grsipliically obfOrvcfl hy 
IVwan Ikihador P. llajagopiliclmriar C. I. E., 
Dcivan of Travancoiv, ill his oral evidence bofovo 
the Hoyal Commiv-ion on Public Services in 
India which recently aat in ^fadras, tho habit of 
di^posingof eases summarily without Jiearing tho 
party concemeil, engenders a feeling of otnnis- 
donce in a levcjuie officer, and creates a strong 
distaste for enlightenment fiom parties or tlieir 
ailviscrs. Tins summary mode of disposal was 
prolnhly intiwlHcoiI when people were not so ad- 
vwnoo! in eilucntion and in knowkdgo of their 
rights and ohfigations, ns they aro now, and 
wlieti they had not the f.acilities of obt.iining 
r«inn>*'tent .sdvH'e ; hut in view of the changed 
riicufRsf.inces, its referition iiitlmiit any modiC- 
ention, isn serious wrong to tho public. In tho 
intew'ts of gofsl administration, il is nerc'wivy 
tint tho system shonhl Isi so tnudified as to giro 
to the aggrieved pirty suflici’ent oppf.ttuiuty to 
expitin nhakis and m.sy lx* iirgcl ag-tinst him. 

It my Is' said, not without reason, that 
without n con-MMcrahJo him-ase in tho iiiimlNjr of 
highly |nid lerenue ofUcers, it woid.l bo inij)os-j- 
Me to di-pose of the very largo jinmlior of cases 
tint cniup Worn them, if theynrefco hear thorn 
iLS Civil Courts do. A rcgulir Civil proecduro is 
not wanted. Tlio evils of tho present system 
may be consi.lombly 'minimised hy requiring (/i) 
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secmity for tlio hmiiljlo whk-h is t.itiiig 

tho lie lit out of Kiigl \iul to «1 ly. Ami tlni-, 
the help of our (Joloiiie'-, iviiJ the help of tho Imlim 
Knipiro, wo shill bo able to iii.ikc our community 
ono iti which wisdom ««d chanictoi will niJc. In 
that Imperivl I’.uli.unent theio will Iw fomwl tho 
wisest, tho bo.'t, the jiuhlcst, tiiiil tho most self- 
sipiificing ; unil tlioso me not to ho foitml only 
among the white raeo. Tile colnuieil uwes will 
ponil their best also to IJrit.iin’s Iiiipeml P.iilii- 
luent, and we sh lU find that they, too, me no whit 
behind the chikUen of tho English Motheiland. 


IHDI& IN THE D&YS OF WILLIM.^ CAREY 

BY MR K. C. CHATTERII, O.A. 


KE year 1703 was in many ways a lemaik- 
able one for Indii. Lord Coin'v.iUis who 
liad thus far been cmrying forw.ml tho 
work of Wanen llastmgs, to a nece's.iry, if not 
always intentional, conclusion, now felt at liberty 
to make a grevt forwaul inoiemcnt in the work 
o! consolidation and settlement. Ho iiad sheathed 
bisBword, and the ti-eaties of Salbai and Manga- 
lore had biought the end of anarchy in new In 
this year, bo announced to the public of Bengal 
in the Cale’Uta GazetU, fith May 1703, hb 
fimous fiscal policy in a sort of leading article, m 
which the merits of the Permanent Settlement 
were discu-sod and explained While this bene- 
volent institution of Cornwallis was being fomiu- 
Litcd, that same }cir at a meeting at Kettering 
tho Bvptist Missionary Society npjiointed Carey an 
oril.iincd minister, and Tlionia-sainedical cs’nngelist. 
Missionaries to “Tho Kist Indies for preaching 
the gospel to the heathen ” on “ £ 100 or X 150 a 
yeir Iwtween them all, tint is for twoniissionaricN, 
tjieir wives and four childien.” The Society waj, 
then in its infancy, livving been found^ by 
twelve village pastors in tho Kick pnrlgr of 
Kettering” on October 2, 1702 ; and tl>c whole stun 
to tho crwlit of tho Society was XI 30. AVilh this 
mrvigro oquipinent of iiionej to liclp them, the twu 
anient nussiomiies nf Christ, siibsl on laKinl a 
Dinish Indiiimn /Crcui I'nnctusti Sfwria on 
tlie lIHli Juno 1793, nccomjnnied by Ibclr wives, 
Msters in-1 nv and rhildron, forming m all a I^uty 
of eight. John Thomas was four jeais older than 
Cirey. I'min the beginning Cuieyliad to sufTer 
many scuous tiouliks, owing to tin- debts anil 
fc|«udtbii[t LabiU of hio collciigue ; but Thomas, 


ns liiK pitifJit biographer the Kcv. C. 11. T/’Wis 
poiiitR out, wa.s * n ih.inicler hoinow li.it jc-'-eiiibliiig 
tho f.itn«iis diviiio ‘John yewton,’ and “lias tho 
mciit of Itciiig the lliwt Ilnglislitiian to net ns a 
MdlicnJ Missjoji.iry nt n tlmo when no other 
Englishman c.ind for either tho bodies or BOiils 
ul our mi-iitly acquin-d Indian Mihjfctfi.” “Is 
William rnad?" was the only lemaik wliich C.ircyV 
father iii.ulc on receiving the letter" in which his 
.son ‘ olTeml himself upon tho missionary altar. 

On tlio 7th November, the Indlanian reached 
U d.i-sore, where Tlioinas preached for three hours ; 
.an<l aftcnv.aids the jHirty were entertained at a 
native dinner “ with plantain leaf for dhh and 
UngciB for knives and forks" on tho 11th Nov- 
ember after a five months' uneventful voyage 
they lindeil nt Calcutta. Carey af tern fortnight's 
experience of the city cstimateil its population 
nt 200,000, and felt something of what Paul felt 
when he beheld Atliens, and “ Iiis spirit btirred 
witbm him.” llo noted in his journal, 
t ««e «ao of the finest countciee in the world fed (‘f 
loduetrioue inhebitanti ; yet tbree-fiftlii of it tie ao un* 
cuUifnted juDgle ebendooed to wild beaits nod 
eerpenU, It the Coipel flouriebe* here the wilderoeii 
Will to every rcipcct, become » fruitful field. 

When Circy amved, Sir John Slioie had 
tikou charge of tlie Oovernor-CJonemlship 
a fortnight before. Hobert Clive, Warren Ilait- 
ings, Maepherson and Comw.allis were the 
st.itesmcn who had founded and administered 
the Enipne upto this time. These men h.ad by 
chivalrous courage in war, great foresight and 
politic diplomacy in peace, and unwavering 
• ste Mif.i.stness of aini .and piupose, liad biought _ 
into existence within fifty years of Plassey, an 
empire vaster, nobler and moro abiding th.an th-it 
of Uomo To the empire founded by such men, 
now carao in a U.inibh vessel a phoeniaker divine 
wlio«o skill in his iiiimbic craft, Loi-d M’clJesley ' 
dclightoil publicly to acknowledge. He stooil 
»U|»erior to the rc.st of his fellow-countrynicu m 
tliis, thitlichadnomerceniry luotivc.s. lie had not 
come to trade, not to make shoe.s and lu.ake 
morey; but to build in this newly foundeil 
piiipiru a iumeis.ll Ubri'-tendom, Carey’s work 
covei-s tho first period of tiansitioii fioin Corn- 
w.itUs to Ik'iilitiek, as DiiH's does ffoni 
IV'utinck'h administration to tlie end of Ixud 
C.inniiig’s Vieorovalty. Unrey Iml Iw'en sent to 
conveitllie Ifimloos, “the one jxsDple nutside'of 


• It Carry later proved to be tlifl .lohn among llio mol 
who l>ega» to niako Serainpore illustrious, llioiuas was 
tbu poaiteDt I'etcc o( tins group. 
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'.Tiii InJ El'i'n liiul.Uii-m ti.iif.itly l»o litUiJot 
the -.hole itpuhtion ot A.h, .ml 

11,0 most ortho, loy on.l rooerfolly 

toiolsm. TonitorWlythe Bmt ^"1!'”^ 

In.l now ft vory homogenous nnd mtirt pro\inco 
n he G.vngctic Deltft ; but tho rcn<r.h-8i^h.«R 
•Millions of the Oin<-cs Vftlley, hftd boon 
by the fftinino of HGO-TO "b.ch the Cumi«n} « 

otnm!sconh-e,ltoh.ftvo out neorly ^oUe 

millions of human hoings. Lwn 

feiulftllsm in 1V>nr>l ni''^ 

t n /\f pe tt'.Q 770 jj at ^ time when 

lont-roUof n )'•"> .l.friU 

»,ro„ii..B to his 0 ,™ ,h,to.,,oot ""'y 
0 l IV-nijVl 1 . 0 S > 10 , lor rolt.vot.o,,. »i»l th,- rstntos 
,rro ..thout rolhhio ...r,oy or 
»t.r,„,,t . 0 . ms, to to rhrok 11,0 "'''•""•'"f 
,,™tAot tho Z.,min,l«rs. on.l .1 ' ' 

ltlMtli,,t tho r,n,t ntlomrt oos mo.lo hy tho 
,\EtXo!tl,ol jonrto l„lp tho t.„.„l« «"tto 

orr, St tho rolls ot tho lloi.eoh p,-«s«oto-. 

lliel.t moisihs botoro Csroy om-o.1 tho .. '1110 
osrot 1 , 0 , 1 1 «,>. los,lo i« tl.t„sl ”'“l 'r f; 
to Ih-Ts.tos in nil.',. Iho oir.'Ot ot tho lioil) of 
tonnns on.l l..r, on tho rrsi.l on.l ooononsit ht. 

„t tho oomsnnnity rsrsnot to or. r 
lotiiisnont „,ltlo,ooi,t stonhl hsto 'of"”" '’ 

Ls-nro 1,0,1 it 1-on iotro'or"! " Aho, I t o 
intorvontion ot Zo.nnohsrs "r n..J.ll™s». jm 
tlmt en the "t.smhisl of Corn nmt- ; wnsej-i u^i 
hy Stein sumo yosm Liter in Germany, w»th Um 

lith'mli.T results noiY >i.ihlo in the (Icrmtn Iteoj.le 

A.l FmVire. I.or.1 Cornwillis .li.l not n^fepw.il 
the interests of the temntry. Tlien, no 

rmvismn Kuunntering ftfTvinst nnoeitain enhanre- 
m-nu of T-nt. fln.l ng-iin-t Usaion «f 
i,„iMOVcn„,„ts,. to miiilsoi'O tho osil of totioE 
roiitinm.h hst,,s.loti„ kh„l hy ormopos tho 
,t ,t, s on . hhl, t,„t is loi.t. on.l to m.t.y.to .t not 
prosont honioo l.y ollooioE roh; or 'n-ro"';™ 
U,n,.ol,.r tsilomot TI,o«..;kotl,.ny 

mot hisoolt. ops.s oltt,o„ch it «n. ts -ocoh't.r. 
most l,.,ot.,.-o t.lo.l.r,,! In tho frot.os .,t om- 
o„«itvrr,ot.-.l in tho o.ln.l.ot tho rmosotty l,y 
IhU w-tthment of the liml nuevtien which at 
miee .'rmm.l .h>»n the m-ass of rjote. ami creatr.1 
ft Itireny of nntitlM Z-amimlirNwho 


for the most js-stt srore dorohl ot o.luontion r,n,l 

i,"l,lic oririt, »"■' “"'y 

bion and rack'tcnting. t , i i 

Tire llinilu oocirty rrO'Cnlo,! n mucli .l«rk«r 
piclore nt tho timo ot t'oroya .111 ival. 11,0 
Jictoresqueolmplicity, «n,t henlthtno.s ot \ ed,o 
Umra wns nosvl.ciss to ho tonni . 11,0 1 odns 


times was noivnciaj ii> ‘''"'m' "• j 

lenoMta in nil ts'rml oMivion. They re.gned »s 
tnpremo religious rlossirs, trhoso ns.thonly sms 
millsp«tea;l,nttl.o tenrts ot tho Voho Fnilh 
,11,1 not govern tho ,hsily lito ot tho lliml.is. In 
ita p 1 .xoe tbcfo had nrisen ft sort of bnstnrd 
IHmWin,ft compound of nuddhinn, Rinhmtni^m, 
ftitoriginitfa* nnimi«m and Tiintiifiam which 
.lemoraliacil the Himliis hy its Rnperstition, 
v.nomn«‘. and Kinction of inhuman ntes. hen 
Ciiey flprivtsl SsUism had not lieon suppressed, 
and femtdo infftiitieide pievniled. KuHniam which 
permitted tho innniage of innuinemblo wnes 
waa in vogtic ; ftnd the status of tho 
llengdi fcmnle at its licst was no bettor 
than tJat of ft favourite lip dnj. Tlio 
darhnessof the Hindu society only spiwed to 
strengthen Carey, in his doterminntion nml faith 
in the truth nnd righteousness of his mission. 

Tho only known Hindu convert upto the timo 
of Carey’s airival was one Ohdn Shyam I)is, who 
when ft 1)oy joined Cllvo’h nrmy, who was tlio first 
roan of high ensto to vihit Kngland, and who on 
ids return with tho CalenlU Supi'enio Court 
Judges in 1774, was Rpi>ointed Persian interpre- 
ter and translator to tho High Court. He wns 
l>ipti«e.l hy llev. Kiernaiidor, ft Swedish clnplftin; 
niul nt bin linptism Mr. Justico Chambers acted 
as sjionsQr. For the Gmt six je.irs of his mis.sion- 
ary life, Caiey diil not mako .any conaerts. Ho 
formuKtetl theprinciplea regul.iting tho conception, 
the found.ition, and the wliolo course of the mission 
whicli he now liegan. 

nishle-swas “tliatn missionary must lie ono 
of the coinpinions and equals of tho people to 
whom he is sent" and so he went into the inte- 


weiit into the into 
nor 01 me louniry to .muku-i nnd Mnlda to tilf 
the ground among the Pengdi Jiensnnts of tho 
tTO.,..r cpiPl ,.t Ifcngil. Hi, ,eoa„j 

u ,m»,u„,,ry „,,.t „ , 

Wm. .ctt ™p,»rti„g, ,Elf.„rm„ 

rr.t.nK, ,i,u_by tio i,i„„„ 

tl.r rpmmt, «,„1 1,. , 

ut l,„ ertvr « E,p,„i„ ^ tnrl.cvrf 

Iat«>r to (Sovenunent* ne.i ii... . . * irans- 
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every dpcWin'' olficcr to furni<<li tho porty vho 
min v-'ish to tijifnJ, a t-t.ilonient of tlio wa- 
Ron*^ for tlio anlor pa'isoil, (^) an<l every 
nutliority to jiinot to tho niniolhiit copy of tho 
report Riihinitteil to it liy the oji"inal olJicer; awl 
(c) hy nllovingtlio appell.iiit to submit hiR/tfrf^cr 
expUnvtion vi vriliug on tho matters contninctl 
in tho report. If this conrso be followed, tho 
patties will Imvo full knowledge of wlunt is «ti«l 
against them in tho tlifVcrent stages of thrir c.ise; 
and bo in a f.u* better position th.xn now, to cx- 
pliin the points against them. 

In its final order, the apjwlLato authoiily 
should also distinctly state the points deeidcil for 
or against tho nppellint, and give a brief state- 
ment of the reasons in support of its conclusion ; 
and furnish n copy thereof to tho nppllant. As 
matters now st.ind, parties eeMom know on wkat 
points their contentions are ui'hohl and on wh.»t 
points they are ilivallowed. In ap|>eals against 
onlers impoRing income tax which is oj>cn to 
annual revision, it is of tho greatest importmeo to 
tho parties to know for their future gui<lanco 
how n pai’ticular item of income or oxpenditnio 
was dealt avith by the authorities. For Instance, 
take a case in which a trader is ch.irgeil with an 
income tax of Its. 500, on account of several kimU 
of business carried on by him. lie takes excejv 
tion to certain of the items and if his contention 
l>e accepted in full the tax he has to jwy, will bo 
only Rs. 200. Rut the appellate authority accepts 
his contention ns regards a few of tho items ob- 
jecled to ; atid leduces the tax from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 400. Tho order communicatod to him through 
the collector, simply says th it Rs lOOwillbcio 
funded on applicatiim. Tho onlor gives no infor- 
mation as to the specific items allowcil or dis.al- 
lowed or ns to the grounds for nllownnco or rejec- 
tion. It therefore fails to serve the useful pur- 
pose of heing a futnro guide to the parties. In 
I'eturn to tho wony and espense of tlio a]ipcal, 
theapiiclhnt should at least get a clear ruling for 
his fiitmo guidance. 

0 trust that tho aulhoriticH conccinwl, 
will gho their Iwst considointion to the sugges- 
tions imdo in the two piTooding |xiras. 


THE CHUSES OF MUSLIH DEOEIIEBJTIOH. - 

IlY 

PROF, FCROZUDDIN SIUR.tD, D.A , M. Sc. 

IlERE o.in Iks no tw o opinions nlxiut the 
h-inl fact of Jluslim degeneration. With 
ft anew to inquire into the causes of this 
downfall, w-o propose, in the present paper, to 
Kinsey the Muslim world of to-day with a ciitical 
ftiid nnpi-cjuiliccd eye. Wo shonhl at tho out-set, 
ngtee ui»on the connotation of ft term, which avo 
shall lie constantly using in this paper. What do 
w'o mean to signify when nation.il character is 
diflVrcnti iteil from individual chaiwetcr? Is it 
to be jndgoil os an average or do a few inton*jli«l 
exceptions for better or for wor«e, detcnnino the 
whole? We leave tho final settleinciit of thU 
ethical consention for pliilosophors. For our 
purposes it is sufiicient to state tliat we shall 
alwa)s use “national claaracter” as an equivalent 
for the character of a dominant repiCbentatne 
majority of the indhiduals. 

Let us first mention a few illustrative parallels 
between the Past and tho Present Hi'tory of 
M«'>.almans. When tho Musalmans Cret catao 
into contact with Greek Philosophy, an intellec- 
tual revolution was starteil by several lukewarm 
adherents of Isl\m, who through their ignorance 
of tho true Scientific spirit of Ishiin believed th.at 
tbe teachings of Islam weio incommensurate with 
the truths of Greek plulasophy. Tho mal-ortho- 
dox and nairow-sighteil Mus.a1mans vainly tried 
to check tho force of tho advancing tide of “their 
invligious spirit " by placing the study of Greek 
plulovophy and scicnco under a ban. Rut far- 
Fcciiig Musalmans who weio in tho majorifyi 
clcaiiy saw that both parties wei-c wrong, tint 
the only tine solution was to study tho sciences 
caiefully and deeply and then to h.aimoni'C it-s 
tiuths willithotciehingsoflsl.ini wherever the 
Itoimd.aiics of Seieiieo and T.sl.im eanio into coii- 
tactwith one another. They also saw that there 
was no real conflict between Scioiico and Islam 
Imt rather tho apjvircnt nntagonisKs were rcallv 
|>r«tagoui-.tic to one another. As a matter of 
fait, Musalmans of those d.sj s weiv inueli In'tter 
off than tho Mus.almans of to day ; not only had 
they an unquenehahlo thirst for the lenchings of 
then religion hut they wore also far more con* 
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\crs.uit witfi tiio spirit of tlii-ir ngo tirm tto .'iro 
aftrr so imny contiiiios of jirogrcsn onil all th it. 
Cniiseipieiitly Gn-ek philosophy ami science wore 
tnmj-pon«h*<l into t/ie l»oily of JsIuihc 

philosophy and thi-t compiomi'O Wiw inMiguratwl 
by tlio advent of a now branch of knowletlgu — 
'Iha-i Lafni/t and a now chss of pliiloso- 
ph»‘i s Bvllod iftilftKrdUmin whO'S function 
was to w.inl off Islam from foreign attacks ainl 
to meet all objections raised agiiinst Islim in a 
philosophic spirit. At the present day, a similar 
ilajiger is looming nhoail. M.an is now on more 
intim ite terms with Nature than ho was ever 
iKjfore. All thoso mysteries of Nature which 
were onco regiided n.s insoluble have now U'en 
successfully solved and in their stead, freslj and 
mightier 5>siios are nwaiting M^hition. Jn another 
pap>‘r ” Scienw and Isl \m*” wo have shown bow 
Euroj*) has tiken ti'O torch of knowledgo from 
the hands of JIu«almani and how Musaltnans 
are now-a-days feeling shy of their restorosl m- 
horiUiiice. 2'lip Muslnn c»i«p is agnin divided 
ngiiiist itself. Rut this time the lukewarm ad- 
lici ent* of fslam are in the majority — to tiu'sc it 
matters little whether Scienco wins or Dim ; 
they hirnply enjoy the fun of it. What, is really 
wanted lit the present day is the ev|«nsion and 
mollification of the old philosophy into a New 
Vfni'f-Aafirm which should again e«tah!ish 
the protagotiism Iwtween Moilem Seienoo 
and Islam and smooth the npiiaront friction liel- 
wcon thorn. It is not at all a dilficult task. Mu* 
Mlnnns Is'lioio that Islam is the true religion 
given to them by (loil and tlirwe Musalmans who 
are not prejudiced against science, know aKo that 
the function of science is simply to investigate 
the nnderl)ing principles of the W'ork of tlo>l— 
Nature. Science and l»lani nio incommensnra* 
bh's ami wdirruTor their paths meet, the Won! of 
flisl einnot bo auLagutiistie to the Work of •CJoil, 
Tfio secumf tm't fci which we want to mfiert 
here ij. the gn>f'S sidf-abnegUion of the Musal- 
mans of to d\y. Tlieir ancestors were very parti' 
cul ir alsint the prcseia-ntion of llieir national clui- 
racti'ri'lics and this j>t«ciiliinly is not ronfinnl to 
the AliJ-sdm ms of funner d ns .sJone All nilton^ 
wlio li ive the. wis,lom to live seek nnl this aloof' 
ness from the rest of the winM. Tliis iiitinnil 
isoUtiondix’s not ncci'sssTilj involve an enmneh- 
inent ni".>n the rights nfotlieis. It is simply a 


• PuWislust partly in ibo Iliniliatliin nttttie for 
OetoW amt Ifostrilx'r I'Ml, anJ partly In a raceet 
Dumboc Of U‘(> lstu« lUyiuM, 


tneifiuio of self'ptofi^tioti, nml uithoiit i(, m- 
tional existence is iuipossihle. It is for liieso 
re.uKins that v.viiousi coiMiliif'!, n.vtions niid n-!i- 
gioiia have nlanya obM’rved ceit.iin modes of wor- 
ehip or other things as nation il .isscts. 

Muailinaiis nru one nation all over the world. 
I^ml of domicile or pievious liistory picceding 
tiicir convois.ion to Isl im counts for nothing w itJi 
them <i«.a M«s.-i!m.T«s. Wlicn tlio Muslim .ar/in'o.s 
conquered Pei-sia and c.uno into contact with a 
foreign civilu-ition, they were strictly coinmandod 
not to give up .an iota of their national charncter- 
istics; they were ordered not to dress themsohes 
in thin shirts and to rido only on horses of Aiali 
hwed. Muailmnns of to-day h.ive only got to 
look around them to see this fundamental priiici- 
plo jealously and wisely acted upon by Hindus 
and ChristLans. SVo cannot wy with authority, 
if Ml® Ilimhi theory of c^u( or " luitoiicliahi- 
lity” lias any religious wnctioii, but this much enn 
be 6.ai«l with absoliiUi certainty tlmt in ppito of 
nil tli.it may 1>o riid against e/nil, its rolo in 
the continue! preservation of national Hindu 
characteristics is highly signfficiint. Common 
sens® can Wlievo only so far tliat Hindus may bo 
religiously prohibited fiom coming into contatfc 
with nil form of iiltJi and diit. But tJio piiDci- 
plo of cAu< ns practised by them goes to very 
great e'ctremes— if a Sfusalman, Ciiristian or in 
brief, n non-Hindu tmiches tho food (or only the 
vessel containing tho fooil) of ft Hindu, the food 
is thrownnwftynn uncleftn Rnd is regarded to lj.ive 
been polluted nnd contaminated as if with filth by 
the l*are net of touching. Apart from its hearing 
on non-Ilindus, Hindus havo g'llnod enormously 
from this ono custom of theirs. All Hinduft 
buy their victimla from Hindu shoji-keei’crs 
only. 

ThoCbri'tiin natioua of Euroiio, without hc- 
Itcving formally in this unc-aniiy canon of chut 
have shown to tho worfd by their long-continued 
pr-vctico tluat they nro not going to adopt nny - 
tiling from non-Euroix>m or non-Chri-ti.m na- 
tions. Jrrcspectivo of tlimatic conditions or 
their surroundings, they c.any tlieir diei^s, nnd .ill, 
other hihits wherever they go. And this is not 
•it nllaggrcsdio On their part. They aiv Kry 
wisi* in following tins soimd i>olie) of 'ndf-pievei- 
satioji. r.iit it is a pity that the Mwolmuis pf 
Indiiiiicimimon with tho Miivilmans pf fome 
Other Islitine rnnntries foIJoning a siiieid.d 
pohry of giving i.pUioir time billowed and reli- 
pf<jH'ly-»aiictiotm.l luJ.its. .and a.ioiding inthciv 
stcwl tho raumers of foreign nation;,, TL‘j d^ 
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not think till')’ hlioiild not only tliiuk of to- 
d.vy Inittlioy phonhl ohoy tho of wMoin 

in looking forwariHor to-moiixiw nUo. For cor* 
hvin iin'igin'n-y U-ncfitH they have tnki'ii 
llniojto !<-4 their inodol utul ^\h■«t is iwilly 
h.id. they luo following the evils of th«ir htmiigo 
inodol filivishly and tuo oxtitmely hlow in 
adopting its loally good points. The islm-ntcd 
and adiancod piity of tho Tnditii M«s.ilnmn« 
is nioto to hlnmi in this rospoct, t-iiicn instrad 
of vying with Kni'opo in tnltiiating tho ScivneoH, 
ondiiisU'ud of li'aining tlio concct ndntioii of the 
piohlom of national dL'oidonco, which wojo 
two of tho luovo prominent uses for which they 
could ha\Q nlili'i'd their modem cdnc.itiou and 
fiviliyation, they are frittering their tiicrgies in 
le.nning tho vain injurions trivialities of fashion. 
They have altogether foi-sakcn their ancestml 
luhits tit, if their past was worse than tho fivsent 
in which they luodmgging their woeful existence. 
They have adopted a dress which is in no w.ay 
coinpatihle with tho dKehaigo of their I'eligioiH 
duties, hosides, being altogether useless Tlioir 
mode of living is changed. They Imit.ito Cnropo 
even in tho simple ait of eating, «s if for thirteen 
hundred ycir'j they have been linng on empty 
stoinnehs. They aio falling downwni-Js at an nc* 
celeratod p.ico. 

It is indeed wonderful tint F.uropo sliould teach 
tho icat of tho world, whereas it should bo 
Europe whoshould learn more, When wo go to 
Enghnd, it is naturally expected that wo should 
learn some of the habits of th \t country. Uut 
thiough a strange distortion of our minds, even 
when wo avo in our home, we are Contented with 
pi vying tho role of a pupil. Is it not unnatural ? 
Why shouM not tho English adopt some of onr 
social Inhits when they nio in India ? Tlio pio- 
giess of a nation never involves self abnegation. 
AVo f-bould bo quite opeii-iuindctl and thankfully 
lenrn as much from Europe as can Ixi of uso to 
us but then wo should not push this apprentice- 
ship to hulieioua extemes. Wo know it ns a mat- 
ter of fact that.symjiathcticEng1is.hmcn do not 
regard this ^lnisll situation with f.ivoiir. We 
c.inbo vciy intimiti' friends with our English 
laders and fellow -Kuhjects even without looking 
and doing slav ishly hUo tliiun. Wo hopo wo shall 
not bo iiiisundeihtood on tlii» jioint and our 
words shall not bo given iiuaginaiy mt.vnings. 

Wo Irivo been talking so far of tho reli^owx 
indilToiPnce and iialumal snlf-nbnegition of tho 
T>Iii'.diii.\:is of ludix Wo nii> gl idjiowcver, tonido 
that a iiaclioii is .silting in foi the bcitei, Tho 


Qumn is no longer n decor, itinn ofoitr hooksln lics 
nione. Its liHXiniiigH me hciiig hotter iiiidcrsloo-! 
mid llteiti is evciy lioito fh.it (here n-viinlhtic 
tendcmirswill not l>e iiipiied in llie hud. Iko 
conBtitcitlon of n Coiniiiittco of ‘Jiin-i-Qnlam Iris 
nlso Imhui ptojiosoil by cniiiicnt ^fu^linl Kbolarh. 
Agnin a Jtrgo class of educated ns "pH 
nei mus!iic.itcil Miwdiuiiris me fust In- 
coming conscious of their rcsjionribilitips Rud 
duties, lint in of all this, Mns.alnians of 
India nio still very b.irkw.ird. In tho c.irly his- 
toryof fsJtm, it <viAy thing for Jlm-'l- 

ni'iiiKtOK-icririco tlicir livesfor fiiithcring the wmo 
of their religion. And they diil not die hesit-'t- 
ingly. It wasa n-ivl ple.istirc for thciii to gi'o 
Mich n etiong proof of their faith in Cod ond the 
Iirunftcrdt!.vth. Scvrml liibtoritul fvents ran bo 
dcrcrilxxl in wliich Mns.aliimns cried out. *M\o 
liavo ncJiicved tho object of our life " in the very 
hour of death. Indi-in Miisahnans of to-d.iy^ opo 
not callrsl upon to McriCro tlieir livtw! 
they can picnic tlieir Lonl with Finnller snen* 
fices*. 

In onler to gm-sp fully tlie change for tho 
woreo whicli Mus.vhiianR liavebcen puiriiiing dur- 
ing all lhcM5centnrict>,we invite the caroful aft®**' 
tion of our readci t>, to ponder over tlio iRitoos 
between Annr-nl-Mourin Alt end Aniir 
Mua’viyn in tho fir^t century on 
tho one hand and tho^e between Mnnl'i* 
i-linfu and Abdul Axir of Mori-occo in tho 14th 
century, on tho other hand. Wo nro not concern- 
e<l liero with the nature of tho dispute between 
All and Mu-xviya nor docs it liohoveus to pats 
judgments On tlie actions of our ancestors after 
the l.ipsc of Ko many centun’es. Wo do not want 
to bro-icU any sectarian (juan els .and for ns it is 
Ruflicient to rcjicat with Ima’m Aba Ilauifa tliat 
wo are afraid of tlioso things alxuit which God 
will fjue.stion us on the d.vj' of Judgment, and tli.'t 
tho di^puto of AliandMu.aviya is not one of them. 
What is relevant to our .argument is theticat- 
ment which Amir Mii.avij a accorded to tho sinLs* 
ter epistle of the Romans, of which the details 
are as Isilow: — Musalman annics had cfl'cctivoly 
crus-hod tho Chrisli.an power in fsvri.v and the 
Romans woj-o onlyton anxious to utilise the qiiar- 
itsl liotwoen AH mid Jluavivansamvinsof wnv.ak- 
ingtheir revenge under the cloak of friond'hij'. 
Hence as soon ns tho noni ms heard of this inter- 
necine w.ar of Jlus.ilmaiis, they sent a h.isty mes- 
senger to Mu n iya with .a letter in which Amir 
Muaviy.iwas eulogised ns a gnsit Eiiipi'ior, his 
cause W..8 justiCid and LunJly i.cmiisf-siou wiiB 
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askal to liclp liiDi ngaiost AH In token of their 
fiicnihhip'^itli liiin. It was stated in the letter 
tliat ft lloin.an niiny will be sent at once to join 
forces with tfie AmiV's atmy .against Ah'. Musal* 
mils living in the 14th century of Uijiianro 
sure to regnnl this letter in a manner quite diffe- 
rent from that of Muaviya. They would no doubt 
have jumped at this letter considering it rwy 
f.ivourable to them. But the Musalmans of the 
Crst centuiy had in them that fcpark of vitality 
which modem Mus.almans sorely want. Tliey 
could distinguish between friend and foe and 
their eyes were farsighted. Amir Jliuavija's Jaco 
reddens as he Inn-riedly gl.mces ovei* the strange 
contents of the letter, his eyes are Iteaming with 
fire, and throwing away the poisonous letter, ho 
addres.se.s tho messenger in a stern tone of 
voice : “ Tell your master that jrusatmans can 
wttlo their qaijTeli themselves, and that if a 
Roman tnmy enters the Muslim land to 6ght 
against Ali I would bo tho first to wage war 
will it and cut it to pieces. AU is my brother 
and we do not require any foreign help to settle 
our hrotherly quarrels. 

This is tho bright side of the picture. And 
now look to tlie darkaido. Mimtmana have been 
living for thirteen hundred years and the Sultan 
of Morrocco is again face to face with tho same 
problem which Amir Mmriya h.id to .solve 
when tho Romans tried to patronise him with a 
view to their self-aggrandisement. Mautae 
Abdul Aris, the degenerate Siilhmof Morrocco 
yields to tho bewitching guiles of VTbite Beauty, 
gives liimsoU up to luxury and deliaucliery .and 
his Musalin.vn subjects tiixsil of his excesses, de- 
throne him and crown his brother Mania® Hafiz 
insteail. History repeats itsolt with a seDgcance. 
Hero aro two brotliersat daggers drawn with c.ach 
other ovet a sultanate. Franco and Spain 
make .advances to Alxlnl Aziz to help him .against 
his brotlier and the effotninate ancl foolj*-h Sulbm 
thanks them for their friendly interventioD. Tho 
rest of tho story is known to the world. Tl>e 
Caliphate of Ommeyyades and tho Abhasside* last- 
ed .Severn! conturie.s and w.as supplanted by the 
■ Jlusalmau Turks. Rut the sultanate of Morrocco 
is ft myth and fiction even now ; all that it has 
nehieiwl to day ts (o giu' rise to the theory ofeom- 
■ys-ns-xtion for Rurojic — which is only too eager 
’ to swallow the whole world — political sjiherM of 
influence, developing and civilizing missions, etc. 
etc. 

Maik the camtiiist in wliicli the two wnuta 
staml ifl.vtively (o one another. Wc ask if 


Euiopean Powers would brook this fiiendly inter- 
ventionof non-Emope.xn powers if they would 
ehmd China's dici\dnoughtfc coming to settle their 
quarrels for theio. 

A l.vrge inajoiity of the Mus.ilmans of to-day 
are n standing shame for Isl.vm and their past. 
TVo heap every day of tho duties of man towards 
others. Arc thoso Musalmans who are by their 
vile example lowering the prestige of other 
Musaim.ans discharging their duties towards man- 
kind? Do they forget that the flimsy p.sgejintry of 
this life is but a bubble in the Ocean of E.xis- 
touco? Don't they feel that they aie Mu«almans 
only in name ? Let those of ourbrotherstowhom 
our remarks sound Imrsh, mend their mnnners 
and Wd better lives and tho points of incidence 
of our remarks will dwindle to nothing. 

It is tbo duty of all Musalmans to be the true 
pictures of Islam. Tho illustrious life of tho 
Prophet should bo their model for all times. The 
guiding principles of their lives should be ex- 
tracted from hi'' l^sma-e-I/usna and the 
ch.anging needs of different times should be satis- 
fied by forming fresh ideals of our own consistent 
with tho fundamental principles of Islam and tho 
past history of Mus.slmanB. Europe owes its 
civilization to its contact vvith Mus-ilmans in the 
crusavtes. Its progress, Renaissance and nil that 
nro nil trace-able to Islam. It is a oiaster-stroko 
policy of the bishops that they aUvnys misrepre- 
sent Islam and thus keep the masses of Europe 
ignonant of its life-giving doctrines. Jn spite of 
nil this, Rrotestantism is a direct outcome of the 
influence of Isl.amon the rationalistic minds of 
Europe. If Mvisalmans of to day improve them- 
sclvrcs, and become tho true followers of Isl.am out- 


..o ..Cl. .iiTNaiuiy mens every nopo 01 
their final spiritu.al conqviest over Europe. Tho 
patli h.a.s Ijcen cleared by IVotest.antiszn, only tho 
treavlors of tho path aro required. 

But before wo can ai-piio to attain these distent 
tiling We h.avo before us yet another important 
tesk in our envn house. It is an incontrovert- 
ible fact in tho history of religion that tho so- 
Cnlled ptie>’te h.avo .ajwaxs tended to iesi«t re- 
form. Mntv i-v by nature prone to look to others 
^nd for gui.l.xiice and help. 'Ibis tendency 
M liighly dovelojicil in thopni-viiit of religion. Ami 
nothing has been so grossly abused ns this depend- 
ence of ignorant men on others in religious mat- 
teis. -nie Itebhi\ofthe Jews are a striking il- 
lustration of our rcmniks. The Cbristmn Pot.os 
berame the vumegeutN of Gi-l on earth, ksne.l 
buHsor leeommendatoiy letter axldiessed to God 
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nti'l iti nil iVh]uH-ts [xi'i .1 as tli" kci-|ic'i-« nf l|cn\fii 
ntiil oiitlli. Tiio inhiuiciii); liilnnf «iui 

hlt'imiif'iniy tlii'iii mill it wiiK <\ith diinrtiUy tint 
till' ll itiii ss «>[ tho ciidiMiiH <li>jii-i>\-c<l ti> tlifin. 
Tlii'y m Tjui'il tli.it if till' i-iith ii II f-|i)»*t<% 

Cliii't u ill bo M-(‘ii mily by Inlf tlio jHipnl.iti'ni «f 
tba miiiM ill liiri (Ifxi'iit fioiii llntvi II iitnl Miiro 
li« hliotiM bo i-cpii by nil llio onrth iuukIIw flit 
likon ill'll. Tlu'it) i>* n ^iMlli.u• Mimxo of «lniip*r 
Inr Jhlain in tlio f«li ijm* of tin- in my |«s>rs ninl 
Mur'liiiU («|>iritinl ^'iiiili") wlio nif, in llioir wlf- 
interest kcejiiii" the lnIl^sp'^ iiinbKoliito ignonme^. 
Tlioy nvo oirrjing n ix-guKv tnnlo by (ilaying n|>- 
on the Kimplicily of igijonmt Miis-ilmniiH, ntul it 
is the Btorn iliity of mory Mclbwi'ber of humv 
nlty iiinl IsKni to expose Ibo trickery of IIicho 
B plf-styleil leligious guiib". 'Jlic leal N-liol.ini of 
Islnm— mill tbeu' nro mmiy of them even in tlieso 
vioe-begono ilnyH — silently nml unovlentAtioiiKly, 
iloing their best to benefit their co religionistsi but 
as long ns tho jneveiitBlnle of nir.iim i-ontimie*. 
thei’ii is little hcnw of progress or itnproienient. 

Tho BUin totil of rill tlio evils nbicb wo linvo 
pointuil out anil tlio fiUggestions wo bavo ma«lo ia 
tint Mmsliinns slioiiM try to mould Ibeir U\«s 
with tho tlio nnhlo example of tho I’rophct 
of Islam na their only model and In all new 
things which they adopt they ahould jiidictoiisly 
act upon the well-known Arabic nd.«ge, 
“Take what ia good and reject vvliat i« bad.” 


HISTORY OF AURANGZIB. Dy Pcof. Jado- 
nath Sarkar, m i., of Iho Patna College. U U the only 
tcbablo and eahaiialiTo hiatery of tlio reign of tho illne- 
trious Mughal, bated entirely on Original Tertiao 
Sourcet— M/is. and VYorka which were altogether on. 
known to preTioiH writeri. Tho work reprotcnls tho 
result of 10 years' labour on a tubjoct which the author 
has made hU tpeeial study. Two sols. *0 pp. Rs. 3-« 0. 
each. 


ANECDOTES OP AURANGZIB & HISTORI- 
CAL ESSAYS. With a hfo of Aurnngzib. The anec- 
dotes are translated from Persian Mss, of a work 
(AUam-i-Alarnffiri) not yet used by any hiatoiian. 
The essays deal with interesting bislorical sobjecU of 
tlio Mughal Period. 2IS pp. lls. 1-8 0. 


INDIA OP AURANGZIB. S/af.Vfee. Topoma 

rhy or, I non,t, (Not a history). Girc. tho rcrcaue 
areaof land, auh d.iis.on., f.„„ouH places 

ffom Delhi Ac. 300 pp 
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PAIiCHADASI. 

ijy “A 1.0VIJIC OK T/ii: veoakta.- 


^ ONSIDIillINCS tlii-liigh iiihinf'ii’iin'iil of lb<* 
Vj' Vi-it.inlii, IhiMi'is j.-iliiij>s iiuditng 
* iiig in tlin iiii-iTiMil ntu-ntiun wliidi it h.sn 
litVtly Im-i'ii liri-iiiiig fnnii llin isJnmtisl 
Tlila HyrU-ni «if thotigbt Ik biMil on n Kt of 
ticntiM-M wlihli conUiin within them tho jiootic 
mill tli« {liiilo'ophic fl(‘irii-nt.«, liotli of width 
imnn-Hs nil itihon'iil nttrsedon foriiiankiml. 'Jli'isJ 
tn-nti-ort h.svo ii'cs-iir-rl a iif-iv vnliio fnnn tlio 
cointnciitnritvs of din gu-it irn'tnj’liyririan, S-mk-'i* 
m, wlioisns initrli known for tho olrinn of hi* 
►tylo nn for tlio jinriaioii of Ids thonghtc. Works 
ibxiling with this nnrioiit pldlosojihy fall into two 
poii]M, Olio consisting of tlio Uj<ini«h.iil«, tho 
Jllng-iv.sdgit.'i and tlio Vtil.int.a Hnlnix, nn'l the 
other of htor mn! more nyBbTimtic iminusls 
know'll ns I'lakaniti'is. Tho fwk* underretievr 
iH'longH to tho htter group and ia one of the 
Wst known among them. The Vpmddiula and 
tho Hhagiivailgila, Iw-cnu'O they folloir no 
tlcsirly jKTCfivftbV phn In netting forth their 
tcacliing', homowluit js-rplex a Ixiginner iind 
arc, a* Biich, iinBiiitoiI for e-srly ntiidy, Isot lew 
Ro aro tlio Vedanta SnlniK which, though Intend- 
M to ayhtenistiw the niijxirently divergent lo.sch- 
ings of tho U[nnishads, nro extremely brief and 
admit of n variety of interpretation, licneo 
arlse.H tho utility of the Prak.aranas, Tlicsc later 
nwniwls exhibit tho tnilks of the Veihnta in a 
well-defined anil genomlly unambignoas manner. 
Tlicrc nro many Buch m.snunl.i, but few of them 
have liitlierto been mailc nccesjiibla to English 
reader*. 

Tlio 2‘ane/uul<ui, which is by Vidynmnja, a 
cclobmtcd exponent of tho Vtslanta, may Is; i«iid 
to contain tho qidntcssenco of UiKUii'luiclic wis- 
dom. As its n.tmo implies, the book is ilivided 
into 15 Foctioms, each of wbicli deals with one or 
other of tho chief problems of metnjiliy hies from 
an mltnUie jioint of view. It.s stylo is sinipJo 
and its manner of trcatnicnt, extremely lucid. 
\t«lantic woikh, os .a cIoms, arc well-kiionTi for 
the aptiiciss of their illustrative nnilogies from 
evtcnnl intiiro. Tlio /’ oucA/kW, x%bno utili'ing 
Bevcml of those fainiliir .sn.ilogiVs nilds to 
them many more wl.ich ronder i(s te.ncli- 
in y. Miii plo and rognotc. It li.is nlwaya 
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been held in high cstimatipn nnd the translators 
hftvo done weH in presenting such nn authoriU- 
tivo work in an 35ngli»h garb. As regards the 
manner in which they ha\ o porforjnod Utcir task, 
we liavp notJung bttt warm praise to gKo them. 
The translation is accurate and indicates a carefnl 
study of tiio subject. Forconvenicnco of reference, 
the Sanskrit text Ls printed with the translation, 
hut tho rendei-ing is so eminently rc.adable that 
it can be understood without any reference to 
tho onginah This we lonsider, is a merit rare 
in books of tho kind to which tho present publica- 
tion belongs. Seeing the abstruse character of 
tho subject, one would perhaps like that tire 
Introduction had been fuller ; but this deficiency 
is, in a great measure, made up by notes occasion- 
ally appcndwl to tho iIoIm and by the dear and 
wcll-WTittcn Rummnries given at tho end of the 
fiovcral sections. Tho publication, no Jt.ar© no 
doubt, is a very useful one and we trust that it 
will do much in tho way of popularising the 
Ywlanba among English teadore. 

■\Vo have, however, one criticism to make. 
From certain statements in the Introduction, 
wo gather that the tnin>-latora consider Reason to 
1» die ultimate source of authority in the Vedan- 
ta, and tliat they condemn * meditation of the 
rulh^atiitlc kind ' leading to resuits, more or Jess 
mystical in their character. A few pasviges, no 
doubt, may bo quoted from the CTpankbada itn- 
plyiuff that Reason has this pre-eminent pbw ; 
but tho total weight of Upaiiishadic teaching is 
against such a anew as is stated in unmist-alablo 
terms by recognised authorities from Radarayana 
ilownw.inls. Wo may, in p.articrrl.ar, refer hero to 
Vwlanta Sutra II, i, 11, which categorically con- 
futes tho view tljat upholds tJia supre/n.-icy of 
Rptuson. In his commcnt.ary on tliis Sutra, Sanka- 
ra points out tli.at Hrahman, being aboointc anil 
out of relation to all, must bo ns much lK*yond 
• Reason as it is beyond sense-perception. He 
also shows th.at what is csksblished merely by 
Reason is extremely liable to alteration, depend- 
ing ns it does ujwn the ingenuity of individanl 
nrguora, Ileasou, as Sankara furllier remarks, 
may h.avo a pre-eminent place 'in t)io>« depart- 
ments of knowledge which deal only with hypo- 
tIios>es ; but pliilcisopliy claims finality for its cdr- 
cliLsions and cannot as such take its stand on the 
insecure basis of Itoason. Kxclusivo adherence 
to logical forms will eventuxlly land us in doubt, 
niul the Vcd.aiit.a tfiereforo refers nitimalo ques- 
tions to a higher tribunal. Faith or Atjama, which 
S-mkara sometimes also tonus ‘ intuitive know- 


lodgo.' (Ved:-Sutra II, i, 6). It should not, 
however, ho swppo'Oil from this that tho conclu- 
sions leaclieil by tho Vodanta aro in any way con- 
trary to Reason ; for this system allows ns much 
ficopo for tho Dxcrciso of rollectiou ns nationalism 
itself, — discarding Reason only when it arrogates 
to itsolf tho authority to que.stion intuition. 

It Ls not dltricult to sco why tho Vedanta in- 
sists on thu&subonlinating Reason to intuition. 
The unfettered exercise of tlio reasoning hiculty 
liAS ft tendency to deepen the egoistic element in 
man, while the object of tho Vedanta is to keep it 
under chock writh n view ultimately to efi’.ico it. 
Furtliep, we must remember tliat knowledge is 
not Identical with rcali.s.ation. The former is 
mediate and can bo roached through Reason ; but 
tho latter U imrnediato nnd c,m be produced only 
by intuition. It is this intuitive perception of 
tho unity undoiJyirg tijo Universe nnd not a 
mere external knowledge of it, that can bring 
about final deliveronce. Our belief in tJio variety 
of tho external world is tho result of an imtzio- 
diate apprehension and It can bo ovcrcomo only 
by an equally immediate apprehension of unity. 
Such lotuitive cognition of the ultimate reality 
is only possible when steadiness of sdnd is com- 
bined with trenquillity of spirit. Thus he who 
wishes to realise Drahninn must not stop in lea- 
soned knowledge but follow up that knowledge 
with a course of self-discipline calculated to bring 
about a first hand experience of the fact corree- 
ponding to tho truth that has been intellectually 
perceived. The two essential factors of this dis- 
cipline are self-contemplation and self suiremlcr. 
They involve no mysticism and .a' Vedantin, to 
whom Ids ultimate ►•piritual experience is quite 
real, is not a mystic. Cut ho may appear so to’ 
oUicra, tor he is unable to communi&ate liis ex^ie- 
ricnce to them. Hero Art furnishes a jiarnllel 
for our keenest experiences of it are tho lea.st 
«mmunicable. AVhat Ls- turn of Beauty, tho sub- 
ject of Art, may bo tnie of Reality, the .subject of 
PhiloKOphy and, in tho one case .os in the other 
real experience m.ayvo-c.xist witJi .an inability to 
communicsito it. In this sense, and in this sense 
alone, ran t)ie Vedanta bo viewed os mystical. 

We have thought it neecssaty to dwell at some 
Icngtii on this point for wo conshter it vital to a 
right conception of the Vedanta. Tho tninslitore 
themselves seem to bo half-awnro of the inado- 
quicy of Rc.uion to soi-vo ns a basis of iiUjumto 
certitude, for whenev or they mention Kelson they 
associate it with ‘experience’ or ‘unircrsal exr.eri- 
ence,’ although they leave these terms undefined. 
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THE ARYA SANIJ. 

ITS ACTIVITIES IN THE PUNJAB 

15 Y 

MR. LAIi CIIUND aUPTA. 


■\VING to tlio i-oforni.UioTi wliich it umlor. 
took to pursue, tlio Arj-n Samaj Ims 
nttracteO notice of Goverinuont a*} xiell ft"* 
of tho masses of this country. IHll rcrcntly 
it was suspected of being a political and a 
dangerous society. The clouds of mistrust mul 
suspicion have, however, now boon cleared, and 
the timely announcement hy so high an 
nutimrity as Sir James Moston, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces at tho CnriikuU 
(Kangri, ITardwar) has phcod tho whole body of 
Arya Svmajlsts under a deep debt of gratitude. 
Tho Lieutenant-Governor in clear and forcible 
terms asserted tliat oven the balk of politics 
within the promises of sutli n Us'ly institution 
was not becoming ; and consequently ho aroldetl 
any reforonco to politics in his reply to the addrosa 
of tho GuiaikuU authontics. The day shall 
always bo remembered by all Arja SamajUta 
as a day of rejoicing when the slur of being a 
dangerous set of people was removed by the 
hlercilul Providence through one of tho most 
responsible oiHcers of Government. Tho Arya 
Samaj has always been a loyal institution and 
shall alw.vys be. Neither can there be any ex.agger- 
ation if 1 aay that tho existence and furtliemnco 
of tho principles of the Arya SaniaJ depends on 
the peico and harmony winch are enjojed by the 
people under the British Government. 

It will not be out of place to mention that 
tho Arya Samaj is a cosmopolitan institution. 
Tho word Arya. stands for an individual 

who is imbued with Aryntiavi I"*'® 

word Arya as many - people erroneously 

think is not restricted to Hindus only. Any 
person who has good qualities is Arya 
In starting tho Arya Sim.aj, Sw.ami B.vyanand 
not only wanted to rouso India fi-om her long 
sloop, but .vlso to lo.vd humanity towards common 
good and corporate life. The Swami's splendid 
gifts and cosmopolitan sympathy nro well known. 
Keen his critics ndmireil his force of character. 
Ho was a world p.atriot and never alloncd liimnolf 
to bo confined within tho artificial boundaries of n 


iianow iiationalisin, Yet !in was ntfto a true tifi- 
tionniist for Im iiIwu^h loved to advico Indians to 
dovciop Along their own Jine,s. lie profcired 
indigonoiii growtli to imitation of foreign i«l«ils; 
Imt nt tli« K.im« timo ho never objWletl to inter-' 
roiiiMt with fortigiinrs. llather,. in his eyes 
hiimmity vvms ouo family of wluclr every man is 
A metiitx-r. It was ho who first pf Till av-ej-ted 
tluvt India ran give spirituAHsm to the AVr-st 
nnd that every other faitli prevajt nt in the world 
owes its origin to tliectiTiial Veila. 'OwiOftto 
v.iiioits f.uises tlieism has been on its dec.ay in 
tho cit'iliscd world nnd tho inlvion of Sw.ami- 
Diy.aaand was to mako tlieiKbs of sceptics^ or 
oven matemlists. Ilia nppeaniiico was ehanning 
nnd .at tho «amo timo orhibited force of will. 
II© was jiorliaps ono of tho'-o who are usually 
misunderstood by tho people. As to this I would 
Kay that tho country was not Bufiiciently ndvanwsl 
to ns-simi! it© or even to follow Ids teachings. It 
is not an ca.<y thing to rightly understand a 
prophet for ho goes ahead of tho iicople Kome- 
times by no less than n century. Swam! Dv^ti- 
nand’s motivo.s were not rightly interpreted 
beenuse they wore nnd are etill too good and 
bo.althy to be followed by wesvk and imbecile 
people of this country. Yet I am positive that 
if Ins works are rendered into English ho is likely 
to bo rightly understood by the elite of tLo 
educate)! Western Worhl. 

Because Sivami D,iyamnd was a true lover 
of men, be never allowed people to Bwervo 
from tho path of virtue. He know no com- 
promise Iwtwecn truth nnd fal.^chood. To him 
trutli alono vvns the p-sth worth following and con- 
Rcquently b© had to taiddle with innumerablo 
dilficulties in his uplifting work. Literally he 
was the Luther of India. The woik umlerbikcn 
by him w.-us earnestly follow)?il hy the Arya 
Sunaj for Rome tinte, but .siuco more than a 
doiswlo there li IS b<?en too much party spirit dis- 
played primarily by leiilers of tho so-cnl!ed 
Giinikula nml Collego sections of tho Arya 
Sanmj in this portion of tho country. M.uiy 
duspasrionato observera would .agree that from the 
common inteicst of the huge populidon of tho 
country the work of tho Simaj has not boon 
qnito satisfactory. Leaders should stand for tlio 
conservation and development of the cause ot the 
Simaj and should not merely espouse their 
personal iiiterestfi. What Sw.ami I'Vvynnaud 
opjioscil most strongly w.as the intellectual 
and spiritual slavery of tlw mas-scs at the 
hands of the prvileged classc.s, but tho 
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which tlio ktiowlotlgo they mo to iiniwit is wHur- 
cilnml tcNlwl ai-o tcachein fully c<iuijijn-d fortlieir 
work in tlio uioro advanced btngcs of education. 

KLKMESTARY EDfCATION*. 

10. Till) I'l-opositions tli.it illitcmcy innit Iw 
hrokon down ami that inimary edumUon lias in 
tlioprosont cii-cninstnuccs of liidiv a picdoniinnnt 
claim upon tlio public funds, i opi event an aecoptisl 
policy no longer open to discuwion. For CnancLil 
and ndniinif-tfativo re.asons of decisiie weight the 
Govcruniont of India liaic i-cfucod to rctognivc 
the principle of compulsory tslucation, but they 
desire tho widest possible extension of prim.iiy 
education on a solunbiry lusis. Ah rcganls fix-o 
olomentary education tiic time has not 3 ct aiiivod 
when it is practicable to dispense wholly with 
fees without injustice to tho many xnlhges whicli 
are waiting for tho proiision of schooU. The fee's 
derived from those pupils who can pay them me 
now dovotcil to tlio inaintcnanco and exjnnslon «f 
primary education and a total i emission of fees 
would involve to a certain extent a tnoi-c pro- 
longed postponement of the prosision of n:lio6ls in 
villages without them. In some pioMnces ele- 
mentary education is alre.idy fu'e, and in tho 
majotity of provinces libctal piovisioii is already 
made for giving free elcmontavy instiniction to those 
boys whoso parents cannot adbrd to piy fees. IahmI 
’ Governments have been loqucsted to extend tho 
application of tho principlo of free cleincnt-iry 
education amongst tho poorer utid rooro bickward 
eettions of the population ; further than this it is 
not possible at piescnt to go. 

ClUIDIXG TRIKClrLES. 

11. For guidance in the immodiito future 
with the necessaiy moilLfications duo to local 
conditions the Government of Imlia desire to Isy 
down tho following principles in rcganl to]>riiuary 
education : — 

(1) Subject to tlie principle stated in poragmiih 

(2) supra, there should be a largo expansion of 
lower primary schools tesicbing the thi-eo Us with 
drawing knowledge of tho village map, ii.itiire 
study and pliysic-il exiircisos. 

(2) Simultaneously upper schools should be 
cstablisheil at suitablo centres ninl lower primary 
schools should, where necessary, be developed into 
upper schools. 

(3) Eximnsion shouhl bo secured by meam of 
Ixxud schools except whore this ia ftnnncinlly im- 
pvwiblc when aiUtsl schools undet ivcognise.1 
mau.igoiuenl should Imi ciicoiing. d. In coitain 
tracts hbciwl subsidies may ndvunlageously be 


given to Miiktab«, I’ntslial.u. iiiul tho like which 
nro resiily to iimlcrtike hiiiiplc vcnmcnhir teach- 
ing of genend knowledge. Iteli.inco sliouid not 
be pliced ujion icntiiie f-chool.s, uiilci-s by’ Mihject- 
itig thciiwivcK to huitihlo iriaiingcmcnt and to 
ins|«Ttioti they earn ji'cognition. 

(4) It is not pmcliciihle at present in most 
|nrtM of India to ilniw any gicjit distinction 
Wtwwn tho cnrriciiU of iiiiu! and of niUm 
primjiry schools, hut in tho l.alriT cl.ixs of scliOoH 
thei'C is ft bjioci.il scopo for the pnictical teiiching 
of geugnipli}', school excursions, etc., and nature 
study tilioulii vary with tho einironuient. And 
some other form of siinjdo knowledge of the 
locality* migiit advanhageoitsly bo siibstitutcsl for 
the study of tho vill.igu ina}i. As cotnjietont 
tcichcrs liecomo avad.iblo ft greater dilTercntiation 
ill the courses will bo }>ussib1e. 

(.'») Twichem should bo drawn from the boys 
whom they will teach. Tliey should Lave jnssod 
tho middle vernacular cxniiiination or liecn 
through ft con espouding courso and should luaie 
undergone ft year’s training, ^^'llero they haie 
jKOssed through only llie upper primary course 
and h.avo not alnvidy h.id sullicient expcricnco in 
ft school ft two yeais’ courso of training is general- 
ly desitftble. This truinmg may, in tho fiif't 
insUnce, !>o given in SDmll local institutions, but 
prefei.ibly, ns funds permit, in brgor and more 
ellicient centnd normal echooU, In both kinds 
of institutions, adequ ito pnictising sdiooU arts a 
nccessjiry .adjunct and the sire of the practising 
school will generally detemine the size of the 
iionnnl Rchool. As teachers loft to theinsclvc.s in 
villages arc li ible to detcriointo there are gre.it 
adcaiitigi's iu periodical reiwtition ami iniprove- 
nieiit courses for priin.iry .school tenchci'S during 
tho school xncations. 

(6) Trained teachers should receive not Icjss 
than Its. 12 per month (sjieci.d iwtes being giixn 
iu certain ni-eas.) They should be pl.iceil in graded 
service and they should either bo eligible for a 
pension or admitted to a proxideiit fund. 

(7) No teacher should be culled on to instruct 
more thnn fifty pupiN, prefenibly the numU'r 
should be UO or 40 and it is desii-.ible to h.ivo a 
separate teacher for o.ich class or t.tind.i«l. 

(8) The continiuition schools known a-s middle 
or wcondiiy vcrnaculir schools should be im- 
proved and multiplicii. 

(9) Schools should be housed in s.initiry and 
commodious but not in oxpcnsiio buildings. 

VAUVISO CONDITIONS. 

12 While 1 ninu down Ihose geiierd piiiiciplos 

tho Ooveiument of India ivcognne that iniegard 
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GESEHM. tO.NSIUEllATIOSS. 

17. T!io immciluto .pi'oblem iii tlio oliimtion 
of U ono of ^ocii'l iloveloi>nioiit. Tlio existing 
caroms an<l tho i^c-is orposca to tho e.lucAtion of 
rirls will rotnni-o tlilleiont linnilling in diirerent 
m,U of Inilia. T!io aoiernor-flLMicnil in ConticH 
acoonUiigly hesitates to Vvy Aown general lines of 
i,olicy wliich might h-iniper loc.-il Ooxciniiients 
\n-l lulministvation nml lins i-refcri-e-l to call for 
scheinos from each provinco, hut lOComnioniU the 
following pniiciplcs for general coiisideiation ; 
(n) tho oilucntion of girls should ho prnttic.al with 
reference to tho position which they will fill in 
social life ; (f>) it should not seek to imitate tho 
education suitable for boy.s nor should it be 
dominateil by examinations ; (c) special attention 
should he i«id to hygiene and tlio surroundings 
of school-life; (d) the scmccs of women should 
ho inoi-o freely enlisted for instruction and inspec- 
tion ; and (e) continuity in in8i>ection an<l control 
should be specially aimed at. 

18. The ditliculty of obtaining coni)>ctcnt 
school-mistressos is felt iwutely in many parts of 
tho country. In this connection it has bwn sug- 
gested that there Is a Kxrge opening for women of 
the domiciled community who haie a knowledge 
of tho vernacular and who might be specially 
trained for tho putpose. 

SECOND XRY EDUCATIO.N. 

10. Tho importance of secondary English and 
in puticuUr of high school education is f.»r-reacli- 
ing. Secoiid.iry education of one grade or another 
is the basis of all professional or indiistiinl train- 
ing in India. The inferior output of soroinLiry 
schools inxades colleges and teeluiie.il institnliona 
and hinders the development of higher oilmation. 
At the All ihabad Conference tho Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction unanimously regarded tho reform 
of secondary English schools ns the most urgent 
of educational problems. The improvement of 
hccoTulaiy EngYi«Vi education has tea some time 
occnpieil tho attention of the Oovernment o! 
India and the local Govei-mneiits and it is hoped 
in the near future to ivnicvly many defects of the 
present system. 

20. In tho last nine j cars the miml>cr of 
secondary schools h.is incie.iscil from neirly 5,r>00 
to over 6,500 and the number of scholnsfrom 
0,22,000 to 9.00,000. The policy <it Ooxeniment 
is to roly so far as |>os'ib1o on prii-ato enteriirisoa 
in secondary education. This policy laid down in 
tho dispatch of 1854 waus rest.aled .and nniplified 
hy tho Education Conimissiiin <it 1882, which 
while doubtful as to how f.ir the process of with- 


(Ininnl on the part of (Jovernment bIioiiM be 
carriol, agrml tliat wliatevur degroo of witli- 
dniwftl fioni the provision of cduaitioii might be 
found mlvKiblfi theio bliould bo no rcLaxation of 
indirect but i-fiini-nt control by tho bbite. The 
ndmLxtiiru of pnvnto inanagcniciit ami bt.ato 
coutiul W.I.S ng.iin empli.isis<><l in tlie ro.soliilion 
of 1904. To this jiolicy the Coveninicnt of 
Iiidi.i lulliei'e. It is dichitcil not by any 
belief in the mheront hiijicrionty of private 
over state in.an.igcment but by preference for an 
established syntcm, and above all by tho necessity 
of conccntniting tho direct energies of the state 
and tho bulk of its available resources ujK>n the 
improvement and cxp.aiision of elementary educa- 
tion. The policy may bo summarised ns the en- 
couragement of privately-managed schools under 
Kuitablo bodies, maintained in crficicney by Gov- 
ernment inspection, recognition and control and 
by the aid of Government funds. 

21. Some idea of tho extension of private 
cntei priso may bo g lined by the reflection tliat of 
3,852 high and middle EnglUIi schoohi only 28C 
nie Government institutions. These figures, how- 
ever, cover many tj-pes of ivhools, the most effi- 
cient to the le-ist cliiiicnt. Admirable schools 
luve been and aro maintained by reiNbionaries iintl 
other bo<Ues, but the underlying idea of tho ginnt 
hystem, the subvention of local oiganUed effort, 
has not alw.ay» been maintained. Schools of ft 
money-making tyjie, ill-housed, ill-equipiwd and 
run on tho cheapest lines have in certain coses 
gaincil reci^ilion .ami oludc<l tho control of In- 
spection. Schools liwobpninc into existence in 
distinctive competition with neighhounng institu- 
tions. Pliysic.il liealth has been neglected and no 
provision has been made for Buitablo i-csidenti.il 
ftrrnngcments and pLiy-field&. Fee-rates have 
been loweivd, competition and laxity in transfer 
havo destroyed discipline, teachere h.ive been eni- 
ploj-ed on rates of pay insuflicient to attract men 
capiblo of instruction or controlling tlieir pu- 
pils. Above all the grants-in-aid Ime from 
xvant of fund-, often been inadequate. Ko 
fewer tEin 300 high schools with 80,247 pupils 
mo in receipt of no grant at all and ni-o main- 
tamed .at an .average ea-t of Icks than lialf 
that of .a Govoimuent school, iiuinly by feo- 
rolleotiona. Ksj'icciilly do these emulilions pivxail 
in the aiea coxci-ed l,y tlie old proiineos of Heng-il 
imd Eastern liengal nnd Ass.am— a result due, no 
doubt, to the rapid extension of English education 
lieyond tho ability of the loral Ooienimenta to 
finance it. In Eung.d and Ei«tcin Bengal, tlia 
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and omplnsi^n tl.o tliroo principle laid 
.bnnl.y th.> ludiin Ih.horMtJi-s Oomm.^ion »• 

ittwi-mpli 170 ot their ihe condnct 

of a° t-cliool final or other school examination 
ihoiild ho reganlod as nltogotlier outside the func- 
lions of a University. (2) It xvould bo of B«>at 
bonofit to the Universities if the aovernment 
aoulJ direct that the matriculation examination 
should not bo nccepteil as a preliminary' or full 
tes,t for any post in Government service. In cases 
where the matiiculation examination qualifies for 
ailmi'^s'oo to a prnfo'-sional oxaniinatioii tlio school 
final oxamiii.ition shouM bo suhstituteil for it. 
(3) It wouKl bo advantageous if tho school fiu.il 
examination could in the case of tlioso boys 
who propose to follow a Univei-sity c.irccr be made 
a sutficiont test of fitneos to entei the university. 
Failing this tho best amngcroent would appear 
to bo that tho matricuhtion candidate should pass 
in certain subjects in tho school final examination 
and be examined by tho university with reganl to 
any further requirements that m.ay bo decmoil 
necess.iry. 

FXASnSATIONa. 


20. The value of oxterinl examination cannot 
be overlooked, lb acts before the teicber a definite 
aini,and it maintains a standard. Hut the definito 
aim often wndnly overshadows lastruciion, and the 
standanl is necessarily narrow, ami, in new of tho 
large number that have to be examined, must 
confine itself to mere examination acluercment 
without regard to mental development or general 
dovclopracut or general grouth of cliaiacter. 
On tho other Land tho drawbacks of external 
examinations aie Iwcoming moie generally appa- 
rent, and attention was prominently drawn to 
them in the report of the consultative committeo 
on examinations in secondary ecliool.s in Engl.anil. 
They fail, cspeciallj in India in that they elimi- 
nate tho inspection nnd te.aehing staff ns factors 
in the system, th-at they impose all resimnsibility 
upon ft body acquainteii but little, if at nil, with 
the school-examined, that they rely upon written 
papers which afford no searching test of intellect, 
no test at all of character or general ability, and 
that they encoumge cram. 

27. A combination of external ex.aminalton is 
required. The Ooverment of India consider tlwit 
in the case of n school recogni>ed as qualified to 
present c.inJidates for a t-chool le.aving certificate 
a record ehtnild bo kept of tho i>rogress and con- 
iluct of c.aeh pnj'il in the liighc.st clas.so8 of tho 
school, nnd that the inspector should enter Id* 
remarks m>on those recoil! s at hisvisits and thifs 


obtain wniencqaaintaiico with tho eareer of each 
raiidid »t« duiiiig tho twnor tliii’o je.us lyforo 
exnminiition. Those records together with the 
in.arks obtiiiU'd by juijiils at Pchool tests would be 
valuable and would hiippleinont a test conducted 
p.utly tlu-oiigh written p-ijuji-s on tho more im- 
portiiit subject of iiisti uctions, but also orally 
nnd with regard to tho pupils' p.ast c.ireer, Tlic 
oral examination w'oiild Ijo coiuluctod hy’ tho 
insjtectorin consulUition avith members of tho 
stair. A Lirgo incre-aso in the superior inspecting 
ht-ifl would Ih) icipiirisl to woik a system of thi.s 
kind and is.ifegu.aids would Ihj ijccpss.iry to protect 
tc.ichcra fnun undue iiifhienres. 'The Government 
of India nno piejvned to nssist with such grants 
as they may ho able to aflbrd, tho introduction of 
any such system which may bo locally prac- 
ticiWe, Tho school-leivving cci tifiento syRlems of 
M.adras and tho United IVovincos fulfil many of 
tho roquiromonts of tho reform in viow, but their 
pi eciso characteristics may not bo found altogether 
snitiblo in other areas. Some sucli fiystom, 
howoicr. as h.-ts been sketehed above, adapted to 
local conditions, would, it is lielioved, ho most 
boneficul and do more than anytliing else to 
foster . I system under which scIioKre would be 
taught to think for themselves instead of being 
m.adc to memoriTo for o.xamination pur[) 0 «es. 
Kext to tlio improvement of the pay and pixispects 
of teaclieps which must acccimi>any and cson 
precede its inlixsluction, this is jyirhaps the mast 
important reform i-eqiiiied in secondary Englbh 
tslncation. 

TECIIKIC:,M AND IXDUSTniAL INSTIU-’CTIOX. 

28. No branch of education at present evokes 
gre.ater public interest th.an tcclinic.al and inilus- 
tml instruction. Considei-iblo jirogress his been 
m-vie since 1904. The existing cducation.sl insti- 
tutions lixvo lieen ovcibauled and equipped for 
new courses. Scholan.hij>s tenable in Eurojxs and 
Amencaba^o boon cstablielied. Thanks to the 
generosity of tho Tate family, secondoil by liliernl 
Itii-tncial aid from the Government of Indi.i and 
bis TIigbnoss the Jfalraraja of Mysore, an Indian 
Institute of .Science' designed iqion a large scale 
has been csteblished at Ikingalore. It 'vas thrown 
open to pupils in 1911. The esteWishment of o- 
tcdmologic.al institute at Cawnporo for the 
chemistry of sugar manufacture and leather, for 
textiles and for acids and alkalis has boon sanc- 
tioned. Industrial schools have been oj'onod in 
acxcral pioxinces. AUogctber tho mimYier of 
tcelmicjil nnd industrial schools has ri'on since 
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One of the most mgcnt needs in Imlia an 
ethnogiaphic nntS'euin under scientiGc inin.ige- 
inent designed to illustnito IndLsn chilisations 
in its smied phsscs ; ntlimri-e students in the 
futnro will hi* cimpelled (o visit th« museums 
of Pinns, Berlin, ?lu!'ich at.dot! or ptiee^ in osder 
to study the subjects wliicli should rlwily he 
studied best on the Indinn soil. The Gox-cmnient 
of India xvill consult expert opinion on the subject. 
As at present adxised they are inclined to faxonr 
the formation of a museum of Indian arts and 
etbnoyn'aphy at Delhi, Their .accepted policx*, 
though some overlapping is inevitable, is to «leve- 
lop local museums with special reganl to locxxl 
interest and to concentrate on matters of general 
interest in the imperial museums. Iloav to make 
the museums moie u-efuleilacotionallv and secure 
greater co-operation between the museum autho- 
rities niul educational authorities is .» mitterou 
nhich they have addressed tlio local Goveinmenb-. 


Aonircwriivt. EDcoano'n 
35. The present scheme of agiicidtuml edu- 
cation originsteil under Lonl Currons Goxern- 
mcnt and is, In fact, only sexen \e.irs old Pre- 
Tious to thejear 1005 there w.u, no central insti- 
•tution for researelx or teaching and such cita- 
tion ns was then imparted m agriculture was re- 
pxTsented by two colleges and tluee scl.ooK in a 
more or less decadent condition. Vciv few Indi 
ans then had any knoxvletlije of sei^ce m its 
application to ngticultuie and still fewer were 
caimble of imputing such knowledge toothers. 
In the year t comprehensive scheme w.is 
evolveil under xxhich atrangements were made 
Ixith for the practical development of a^ricultun- 
hyOoxernment as^i^tnnce and oKo for''te..chin" 
and ^earch in agriculture and subjects connect'^ 
ed with It. A centml institution for rcsc.arch 
and higher education was estabhshe.1 nt Pus.-, 
The e\,-tmg schools and colleges s,pre rt>. 
constitutfsl, impi-oicl ami nddc.l lo Farms 
for exi>orimcnts „nd demonstrations were 
vt.arteil, and ms time went on ji cliau-'e was 
c(T,-cte,l ,n rcgxr.1 to ngricultiu-nl educ.ation in its 
earlier stages As constitutcl the scheme of 
ngnou t.md cslueatum has tl„cc main features 
V*' «1 piousion <,f first class opportunities 

for the higher forms of teaihing and H«soarcli • 

Jt'ot u.’:4l.u';'r„"' 
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ami paitly in post-graduate education, and the 
instmetioii through f-hoit courses, of students or 
agiicultiiiists in subjects wLicl, are not regularly 
treated in pioxincinl institutions. Ihere are now 
six pioxmciil institutions containing over .^00 
students and costing nnnii.illy betxicen fixe and six 
lakhs of rujiecs. I’rartical clasHi-s for agiicultur- 
ists liare also been established nt x'arioiis centres 
in several provinces. In the ordinary elemcnt.iry 
schools formal ngrienlture is not taught, but in 
some prox-inces a markedly agricultural colour is 
given to the general scheme of eilucation. 


FOnEST COtLEflE. 

.*7. The college at I^hra Dun has recently 
been improxeil and a lesearch institution has been 
e.stAblis|i«l in connection with it. Indians can 
hcie obtain in forestry xx hich appi-oximntes to that 
onliimrily obtained in Europe. 

XTTEHIVABY EDUCATION’, 

31^ cterinaxT resc.areli is carried on at the 
Bicteriological Laboratory lit Muktesnr. The 
scheme of x-cterinary colleges Los been thoroughly 
loorgnnisesl since 1 004. There are now four such 
institutions with 51 1 students ns well ns n school 
at Rangoon. Theso institutions meet fnirlyxiell 
the groxxing demand for trained men. 


UXSTaVCTlON*. 


30 Instriiction in the ‘Westem system of 
medicine is imjwrted in fixe recognised colleges 
and fifteen recognised schools in British India. 
These now nnnu.ally produce between six nnd 
sexen hundred qaalified medical practitioners. 
A Meilical Registration Act lias lecently been 
passed for the pie.videncv of Bombay under which 
iwvvcl students of sucii schools mo entitled to 
liocome registered, and a similar Act is now under 
consideration in the presidency of Bengal. In 
C.a1cutt , there aie four self-constituted medical 
schools, the diplomas of xvhich are not recognised 
by tho Gox-emmeut of India. Among the iwnt 
dexelopmontsDiay he mentioned the est.sblifhment 
of an X-Ray Institute at Dchra Dim and the 
foraatioii of jKjst gradii.afe clasi,es in connection 
with th© Central Research Institulo nt Kn-auli. 
These hatter include training in bacteriology end 
t«liiiique and incj-nration for sjKvi.xl research. 
tTisws of practical instruction in malarial tech- 
tiiquenre a»>o luld tw ice a y ear nt Amritrar under 
tho ofllcw 111 xhargo of the mahnal bureau. 

40. Other projects are engaging tho attontion 
of the Oovi^.ment of India incluilmg the iii«titu- 
tion of ft |H.wt-graduato comse of trapioal medicine. 
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The practiKil want of huch a courso ha* long been 
felt, nnd the Goverament of Jndw nra non* in 
communication with the Secretary of State re- 
garding its establishment in the Jledical College 
»t Calcutta. The Calcutta University have ex- 
pressed their niUingnes» to co-oj'orate by 
instituting a diploma to be open to gindxmfcs 
who have tiken the course in tropical iredicine. 
A scheme for a similar conrso in Bombay is also 
under cODsideration. The Governmeut of Madras 
Lwe submitted a scheme for the construction of a 
pathological institute and the rippointment of a 
whole-time professor of pathology with a view to 
impros-e the teaching of that subject at the 
lifadras Medical College. Other matters which 
arc likely to come to the front at no distant dale 
are the improvement of the Medical College at 
Lahore and its separation from the school, the 
improTOment of the D-icca Jlediaxl School .*iid 
the provision of fncihties for medical training in 
the Central Provinces 

41. The (subject of medical education u> one m 
which the Government of ItiJui are deeply 
interested. It is also one that may be expecte«l 
to Rppe.ll with special force to priv.ite genero«ity. 
A problem of particular imporftince t> the induce- 
meat of ladiee of the better ch^sei> to t.>ko 
employment in the medical profevsion and thus 
minister to the needs of the women whom the 
yarefa system still deten from seekiog timely 
medical assistince. Oue of (be biodranvcs 
hitherto has been thit Induin Ldies are able to 
obtain instruction only in men's colleges or in 
mixed cl.isses. 'With a view to the remedying of 
this defect and commemorating tho visit of tbe 
Queen-Empress to Delhi Certain of the Princesaml 
wealthy landowners in India have now « JIB© for- 
ward with generous subscriptions m res}Km«e to 
«n appeal by her Excellency Lady IL-irdinge, who 
has decided to merge in thLs project her scheme 
for a schoof for training Zndi.in nurses and mid- 
wire#. Tbe Goremment of Jndiasre consider- 
ing proposals to found a women’# medical college 
and nurses’ training school at Delhi with tho help 
of a subscription from tbe Government. Pro- 
posals are also under ojusideration for assisting 
tho Nstioual -^.esociatioa for supplying Female 
Medical Aid to tbe wsamen of India and to 
improve the position of tha staff of the Coontess 
of Duflerin fund. 

X-rUAl. IlDCCATIOX. 

42. There has been a marked ileveloproent of 
legil eviucation in the List decside. huwt, it luis 
b«a concentrated, la 1901 there were 35 in- 
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stitations— college cluesc'S and schools— contain- 
ing 2,800 Ktudcntii, At tha piesent {line theio 
fi«» 27 institutions witli a slightly larger number 
of btudenti. The Madras and Bombay' Presiden- 
cies, Burma niul tho Central Pi-ovinces each poss- 
esses n {.ingle institution and in Bengal the in- 
struction for tho degree of Bachelor of Iaiv lias 
been restricted to certain colleger, although other . 
institutions are still recognised for the plende'r- 
ship ex.smin.stion. A l-aw College has been 
established on ft Uheml scale under tho Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. This conccntr.ition has resulted 
in greater efUciency and greater expenditure. In 
1901, the coftt to Government was a little over 
Its. 7,000 and tbe total cost wo-s 1 j Lakh. At 
present the cost to Govemroent is over I’s, 45,000 
Aod the total cost over Rs. 2,83,000. Secondly, 
the CO .rses have been remodelled, and in some 
crises lengthened. The Government of India will 
tte glad to we an extension of tlie policy of coii- 
oentration aud iitiproieiuent. Theyiileo desire to 
seo suitable niningementK made for th© nu-ideoce 
and guidance of law students. 

COUMEnCUL ESVCATIO^. 1 

43. There luis recently been a considonible es- 
tension in commerclil edac.atioD. Nine yeftrs ago 
there were ten colleges with less than 600 studenbt 
and Government spent Jess than Its, 4,000 upon 
tliese institutiucs. At tbe present time there nro 
20 institutions, three of which are under th© 
management of Govemment. The enrolment 
is now over 1,500 and the expenditure from 
|irovincial funds is over Rs. 22,000. The stan- 
dard attained m the majority of these institutions 
is not howeier higli and the instruction given in 
them prcjwres for clerical dutie- in CIovernroeDt 
offices rather than for the conduct of business 
itself. A project for a commercial college of a 
more advanced tjpe in Bombiy has been sanction- 
ed and the Corernaient of India aia considerin'' 
th© que-tion of making nrningements foi- org-mi- 
seil study of the economic and allied sociolori- 
cal problem', of India. 

t:>iteksitv edccatiox. 

44. Good work, which the Government of 
India desire to acknowledge, Im been done under 
conditions of difficulty by the Indian Univei-sitk* 
and by a coaimon consent tbe Um\en,ttie» Act 
of 1901 IwA h.vd bcneScisl result*. But (be condi- 
tion of university educ-ation is still far from SatLs- 
factory in regard to re-idential Arrangements 
control, the tourvCs of study and the system of 
examination. Tbe Government of Indhi have 
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nccoi-Jingly iigain iovio\vci\ tlio wholo<i«cstion of 
\\n\Ycvwty c^lwcivUon. 

45. It is iinportiuit to distinguish clc.irly on 
tho ono hand the federal uniseiMty in the btriet 
bcnso in which Resend colleges of appioxim-itely 
equalstanding Ropamted hy no cxcossise distance 
or marked local indisiduality are grouiietl togctlier 
• as IV university, and on the other h.and the nlUIiAt- 
in*' university of the Indian t)l>o which, without 
exception, was merely an os-amioing iHHly and 
although limited ns legaids the area of its 
operations by the Act of 1004 his not been 
able to insist upon an identity of standard 
in the various institutions conjoined to it. Tlie 
fonner of these types has in the past enjoyed soinu 
populaiity in the United Kingdom, but after cx- 
peiienco it has been l.vrgely abandoned tlieru and 
the constituent college.s which ncre grouped toge- 
ther have for tbo most part become i>cp.anito 
teaching universities, without powci of coinbma- 
tion, with other institutions at a distance At 
present there aie only five Indian universities for 
185 arts and professional colhges in Itritssh 
India, besides several institutions in Katno 
States. The day is probably tar distant when 
India will bo able to dispense altogether with the 
niEliating university. But it is necessary to 
i-estrict the area over which the atGliating univer- 
sities hare control, securing in the first m-t.incc 
u sepanite university for each of the leading pro- 
vinces in Indi.i and, secondly, to create new local 
te.uhing and residential univeisitiea within e.ich 
of the pi-ovinces in haimony with the best tuodein 
opinion ns to the right road to educ.ilion.il etlitien* 
cy. The Goverumeut of India Iiave decidevl to 
found tv teaching and residenti.il university nt 
Dacca and they are prepared to sanction under 
cerbaiii conditions the estiblishment of simihir 
universities nt Aligarh and Ren.ues and cl'-cwhero 
ns occaMon may demand. Tliey also lontemplate 
the O'^tabUshment of nnivcfRitie^ at Jbingoon, 
Patna and Kngpur. It may be j>ossiblo lierenfter 
to sanction the conversion into local te.acbing 
univeisities with powei to confer degieee upon 
their own student*, of those colleges which luvo 
shown the cupacity to attmet sliideivts from a 
distance and luive nttiined the n qnisite standard 
of crtieicncy. Only liv experiment will it lie found 
out wli-ittjpe ortji>cs of uniiersith-a .are be*t 
enitod to the iliirei-ent p.uts of IndLa. 

4(5. Simultmcou'ly tlio Government <if IndLi 
de«ii-c to see tcnching families developed nt tlio 
se.ats of the existing universities and corjiorate 
life eneonniged in ontcr to promote a higlier study 
and create an atuiosphcre fiom which students 


will imhiho goo<l hotiul, iiioiul ninl intcllcctu-al 
iiiiliicnciK. Tlioy have alre.idy given gnititu and 
liO{io to givo further gmiiLs heivaftcr to these 
ends. 

They trust that o.ich univeisity will sOfm build 
up II wot thy university' libinry snitahly liotiseil and 
tint higher stu'dics in India willRoon enjoy all the 
external conveniences of work in tlio M'e.st. 


HECOCXITIOX OF SCflOOLH. 

47. In order to free tlie universities for higher 
work and more efllcieiit control of college*, the 
Oovemmeiit of IndLa me di«j>oscd to think it derir- 
«b!o (in piovtnces wlioro this is not already' the 
case) to pLico the preliminary recognition of 
schools for purposes of presenting candidates for 
inatrieulition in the hands of tlie local Govern- 
incuts Mid in case of Native States of the DurUirs 
concerned while le.vving to the Universities the 
power of election fiom schools so recognised. 

llie Umversity has 110 machinery for currying 
out this work and in rao»t provinces already relien 
entirely on the depnrtmentR of public instruction 
which alone liave the agency competent to inspect 
bchools. As teiichingnnd residentwl universities 
aro deicloped the pioblem will become even more 
complex than it is nt present. Tlie question of 
iiinendmg the Universities Act will be bop.initely 
consider^. 

48. The Govei-nment of ImUn hope that hy 
these developments a gie.it impetus will be given 
to higher studies throughout India nnd that 
Indun students of the future will he better 
equipjwU for the battle of life than the students 
of t\ic present generation. 

CniElS' COLLEGES. 

49. The Chiefs’ colleges advance in popularity. 
In developing character and imparting ide.is of 
corponite hfo they are serving well the piirjKi-o 
for which they were fomideil. They are also 
attaining steadily inae.ising intellectual efiiciency, 
hut the committee of the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
have decided that it is necess.ary to increase the 
European stntl'. The post diploma course has on 
the whole worked patisfuctorily, and there is now 
a movement on foot to found a sepai-afo collcgo 
for the students taking tlii* rom-Kc. Such a 
college may, in the future, bi'come the nucleus of 
a univerrity for tho-e who now attend the Chiefs’ 
college^. 


IVUISS BTVDEXta A\D EnvtATlo'.- ix E.\GLAXD. 

eo. The grave disadvantages of sending their 
chfldren to Lngland to be educated away from 
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h.„.» Inttue^cs at U,a ajo.t ^ ‘S° 

o! Ule arc being realised by Iialam ?"»'>*=■ 
Government of India have “rP”““ ’ “ 

officially from more than one quarter m connection 
S a proposal to establiah in India a thoroughly 
eOicienf achool atalVcd entirely by F.mopaans and 
eSircted on the most modern 

the sons of those parents “5"‘‘wS 

hirh fees. No project is yet before them hot the 
Gmernment of India late this opportunity to 
Xertheir sympathy ivith the pro^J a” 
should sufficient funds be '"‘'‘“"'"S' 
gUd to assist in ivorking out a practical scheme. 


traimsg or scaooL teachees. 

51 Few reforms aie moie uigently neede<l 

than the eatensionand improvcmentof the lnim^ 

of teaches for both primary and 

in all su-hjocts including, in the case of the Utter 

schools science and oriental studies. The objrot 

owr 11 000. The course. >ary in length from 
Tit to wo years. The number of tcachei. tmned 
out from tLso institutions does not meet the 

citing demand and is altogether inadequate in 

view ol the prospect of a t.ipid eapanslon of rfiv 

cation in the neat foUiro . The Government of 
imlia desire the local Goiernm.nt, to eaam.aa 
their schemes for training teacher, ol all (padro 

and to enlarge them so as to provnie for the 
lent expansion which may ho expected oapecall, 

rol'^ids training colleges for s^"''- 

s»":„ih:’iJce^'"""' 

Ld the college, the number 
coUc’O for which the practiMiig school e»n 
facihties of demonhtintion without losing iN 
ehamrter.s a in»lel ia.liU.l.oii, the a.tina of 
Iml the most smtable mctl.od. of P™f ™ " 
proctioil work, the 

dologyandof psychological stndj, and the best 


Winentof educational history, '» 

which It is dcsimblo and praclicable 
caiiroca in suhjcct.matler in jf 

ttaininn, especially courses in new slibjecta, 
S ns manual tmining and expcnmental 
laionce, tho points in which a comte of ‘"""S 
for giadimtcs should differ from that of 
grudites, the degiee to which the body awarding 
Sloma in teaching should base its award on tho 
collSm recoids of the student's work. These and 
other ansolvcil questions indicate that the in- 
stiaictotsintinining colleges I”'** °a 

India should keep in touch with each otlien and 
constantly scrutinise the most modern develop- 
menta in the West. Ifisits made by selected 
members of the staff of one college ‘o other 
institntions and the pursuit of furlough studies 
would seem especially likely to lead to useful 
results in this brancli of educatoon. 


THE EDCCATIO?fAI< SERVICES. 

53. The Government of India bAve for tome 
time had under consideration the improveroent of 
the pay and piofepects of the educational eervices 
Indmn, Provincial and Subordinate. They bad 
drawn up proi>oE.ils in regard to the first two 
services and approved some schemes forwarded by 
local Governnient!* in legard to the third, when 
it was decided to appoint a Eoyal Oommitsioii on 
the Public Services of India. The Government 
of India rccognibe that improvement in the 
position of all the ediicationol services is reqmred 
so as to attract fiist class men in increasing 
numbeis and while leaving questions of re- 
org.inisation for tho consideration of the Comn 
mi'idon, are considering minor proposals for tho 
improvement of the position of these-Rervices. 
They attach the greatest importance to the 
provision for tho old age of teachers either by 
pension or a provident fund. ' Teachers in Gov- 
ernment institutions, and in some areas teachers 
in schools managed by local bodies are eligible for 
these piivilege&. But it is necessary to extend 
the provision in the cose of board and municipal 
servants and still more in the cases of teachers of 
privately managed schools for the great majority 
of whom no such system exists. It is not possible 
to have .a healtliy moral atmosphere in any 
school, primary or secondary or at any college 
wheiw tho teacher is discontented and anxious 
about the future. The Governor-General in 
Council desires *at dife provision for teachers in 
their old nge sliould bo made with the least jmssi- 
We delay. Local Governments have already been 
addressed upon the subject. 
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Tlir, IKlMintp' CX>llMfS|TY. 

r>4. The ilofrclh e i»tntp of llio odiiffttlon of tl»« 
domiciled commiiuity Ifx lonj; liemi rMnirkf^l. 
Many hugRestintiN luvo fiom timnto lime Iwni 
jnrido for iU impiovciii<-nt. An inihiential roin- 
mitlee \w«dcd over by Sir Ilobeit IvddUw w 
now colU-etitigfnn''" foribobclioofs of nUdenomi- 
nalion** except lUnnan Catholic mIiooK A« in 
the enso of M’«>ndiiry KnplNh education and for 
Htnilar rc.i'-on'< Ui« policy hii.H boon nnd K to itdy 
on private onterprive, Ruided t>y invpeclinn nnd 
tiideJ hy prants from public funds. The (Sovern- 
inetit of India have never bad any inlenlion of 
clianginp Ibeir position, but in ojder to disensH 
tbo whole question nnd Ut obtain definite pmctiml 
BUgpestious of reform they assembled an influential 
confoiTneo at Piinla last July. 

CS. The it?corainoudations of the Conference 
were numerous nnd fnr'teadiinp Tho Coveni- 
mont of India aro pieparcd to accept at oneo the 
view that the most urgent nco ts arc tho education 
of thoeo children who do not at present attend 
school and tho improvement of tho prospecU 
of teachers, They arc also disposed to regard 
favoiirably tho proposal to erect a tMimng 
college at llmgiloio with arts and scieneo 
classes foi- gifidiiate courses attached to it. They 
lecogniso that grantj*dn aid must bo gi\eo m 
future on a more liberal scalo and under a mote 
clastic hystein. They v.ill recommend to local 
Ooveriments tho gmnt of a grenl<'r number of 
scbolarshipn to study ubrond. The proposals to 
cl.issify tho Bchools, to introduce leaving cei till* 
cate«, to include in courses of inst tion, general 
hygiene and. physiology, special «. t netioQ in 
temperance and tho efTocts of alcoh on the 
human boily and the soiiera] other detoi 1 pro- 
posals of the conference will be e-irefully ronsidere<I 
m the light of tho opinions of local Gosermnenti. 
when they have been teceiTed. 

6(5. The suggesrion was put forward 1 Urge- 
ly supported at the conference that I.uropean 
education should be centralised under* o Govern* 
ment of India. This suggestion cannot oacceptod. 
Ap-art &om the fact that d«entraV~. lion is the 
accepted policy of Ooverninent the courses of tite 
discussion at the conference show how diflTerent 
were tho conditions of members of tho domiciles! 
community in different parts of lotlia nnd how 
these differences necessarily reacted on their 
cduc.ation.ll arningoments. The OovcrnDient of 
Indi.i, are convinoed that although eome diflicuIGon 
might be removed mo^i woulil bo created by 
Centralisation. 


MiiKiaEfU.v 

57. "nift figiiivi and gonoinl remarks conhahusl 
in this rewliiliim nro gcncr.il nnd njiplirablo to nil 
mciTc and religions in India, Imt th<' spodnl niv-d# 
of tho Mnhoir.cdans nnd tho manner in w hich tlioy 
liato l«a*n lui't ilcMinnds somo iniMitlon. Tho 
hist nine ha\t» witn<>s<vl a rnnarhable 

t^rnkc-ning on tbo p-iit of this lommunity to 
Iluj ndintitagOH of modern r<lti«ifion. M'ithln 
this jforiod iho luimlifr of Mnliom^idni pupils 
hm iiim-asisl by np^wosim-atily 50 pi-r rent, nnd 
now otands at nearly ft million ntid-ii-Imlf. Ihe 
total Mnboiijodaii jwipulaticm of India is now 
5,7l,2J,flfiC souls, the number nt Nchool ftcconi- 
ingly, rejaewnts over 10 7 pi’r rent, of those of ft 
M-hool going ftge. Still more remirkahle has been 
tbo him* ISO of Mnhonie<lsn pupils in liigbor insfi- 
tiitioiis tho outturn of Mnbonnshan gcidintes 
bftslng in tbo Mine period intt'cacrsl b^ nearly fiO 
piTcont. Iliit while in primary int-titulions the 
nnniU-i of Muhnioe<lHi>s ln» cictinlly riisftd tho 
pro]H>rtion at school of all graih-s mnong tho 
children of that ciunmunity to n figure slightly 
in excess of tho ntemge projortion for children 
of twees «nil ciwdsm ItnlU, in tho matter of 
higher e«lucation their nuDibem remain well 
below that proportion, notwithstanding the largo 
lelfttivo incieft.s«. Tlio f.icihties otTcrcii to Maho* 
Hied lUH \ftiy in ilitU-icnt proNnDce.s, but generally 
take the form of specid institutions such _aa 
Mftdruss.ut, hosteN, schohirsUps nnd sjiocial in- 
ei>ectors Tho introduction of simjile vernacular 
course.s into Miiktabs lias gone far to spread ele- 
mentary education amongst Miihomc<l.TR!> in cer- 
tiin parts of India Tbo whole question of 
MahocntMiin educ.ation, which was specially treat- 
ed by the Commi^Mon of 1982, is recoiling tho 
ettciitioQ of the Govcinment of India, 

OWinVTA.l> BTVJBIE3. 

ri8» The Goiernmeiit of India attach great 
imiiortance to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of oriental studies. There u an increas- 
ing interest throughout India in her ancient 
cmlisfttton and it is necessary to investigate that 
civilisation with fho help of the medium of Western 
methods erf rei-earcli and in relation to modem 
ideas. A conferenea of distinguished orientalists 
held at Simla in July 1911 recommended the 
eatabli'hment of » Central Research Institute on 
lines somnwhat similar to those of L’Ecole Fran- 
n-w Orient at Ifitnoi. Tlie question 

was discussed whether re^wuxli could ettlciently 
be carried on at the existing universities and tbo 
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opinion predominated that it v-ould be difficult to 
create tlio appropriate atmocpliere of oiienbxl 
study in tho<.e universitic'? ns at present con‘?ti' 
tilted, that it was desirable to have in ono 
iu'-titutiun schoUrs woikin" in difTerent branches 
of tho kindred Rubjeits which comprise OrientalLi 
and that for reasons of ccemomy it was preferable 
to start with one institute Tiell-efiuipped and 
possessing a first class library. The Government 
of India are inclined to adopt this view and to 
agree with the confereneo that the central insti* 
Into should not bo isol.itod, that it should he open 
to students from all parts of India, and that it 
should, ft,s far ns poedble, combine its ftetiritios 
with those of tho Universities of India, and 
tho different seats of le.iming. The object of the 
institute as apart from tesearch is to provide 
Indians highly trained in oiiginal work who will 
enable schoola of I ndian history and archtrology to 
he founded hc'rcnftcv, prepare catalogues, raisoncs 
of manuscripts, develop museuuiH ntul build up 
research in the Universities and colleges of the 
different provinces. Another obj«‘Ct is to attract 
in the (oiirso of time Pandits and MaiiHis of 
eminence to the institute and ro as to promote 
ftn interdmngo of the higher pciiol it>>hips of Initli 
tho oM Ami tho now mIiooI of onontaiNts 
thioughout India. Rut before ferrmilating a 
deSnito sebenio tlio Gnvcrnor-Geueral m Council 
desire to consult hx'jl Gorernnients. 

59. While making provisioti for rebolarslnp 
on modern linos tho confimineo drew attention to 
tlio necesaily of retaining Kopirutely tho onnent 
and indigenoiw eystems of instnirtion. Tho world 
of ecbolirsbiji, they thought, would Riiffer lire- 
parable loss if tbu old typ* of Pandit and Maiilvi 
were Jo die out Jicfore their profound knowledge 
of their subjiets had been made nvnilnblo to tho 
world and encoumgement r.itbcr than reform won 
nee<led to preieiit eueh nii mifortmiato result. 
Certain propos.nls for encoumgement were made 
at the conference Wi., (a) grants to Sinskrit 
colleges, Madraii*.!#, ToH, P.-itshil.-ie, Ikfaktabs, 
Pongyi, Kyaungs, nud other indigenons institu- 
tions in ortler to vccure better rnlariea forteachere 
and to enable ‘.tu/lcnls by fellowships orscIioLir- 
fthips to carry their education to tho liicliest point 
pos-.ihlo ; (ft) Umj ftpjK'intnient of rjieei illy qualified 
insjs'ctors in orieutnl Innguages ; (c) the provision 
of |>o.»ta for highly tminesl P.iiidiU and M.mlvis ; 
and (d) the grant of money rewards for oriental 
work. The Uovernmetit of Indi.a hope to«v the 
adoption of measures that are pr.acticaWo for tho 
m-iintemnee and {iirtherMire of the ancient indi> 


genons system of learning and have called for 
proposals from tlio local Goveminonts to tliis end. 

AMIIXISTIUTII'E QUESTIONS. 

60. The functions of local bodies in legard to 
edacation generally and their relations with tho 
departoirats of public iDStruction are under the 
consideration of the Government of India, 
but it is clear that if comprehensive syetenia 
are to be introduced expert advice and control 
will bo needeil at every turn. The Government of 
India propose to examine in communication with 
local Governments the organisation for education 
in eieb province and its re.adine.ss for expanoictfi, 
A suggestion has been made that the Director of 
Public Instruction should be ej^offieio secretary to 
Government. The Government of India agreeing 
with the great majority of the local Governments 
are unable to ncce)>t this view which confuses tho 
iKivition of nilministmtive and secretariat officers, 
i>nt they consider it necessary that the director of 
public instructions should have regular access to 
the head of tho ndininistration or the member in 
charge of tho jortfoJio of cdiication. Tlie Oovem- 
ment of Indu wiah generally to utilise to the full, 
the support and enthusiasm of distiict officers 
«n<l Jooiil bodies In tho expansion and imprevo- 
merit of primary education. Rut the large schemes 
which aro now in contemplation must bo prepared 
with the co-operation and under the advice of 
experts. A considerable strengthening of the 
suixirior inspecting staff including tho appointment 
of spcviaiiats in science, orientalia, etc., may be 
found iiereR«.vry in most provinces. In Madras 
nn cxiierienceil ofiicel' in tho education depart- 
ment has been placed on sj>eci.al duty fa- two 
years to as'i-t the Director of Public Instruction 
to prejKire the scheme of expansion and improv©- 
nicnt in that province and the Government of 
India would lie glad to see a alniil.ar arrangement 
in nil the major proi inees should the local Govern- 
ment desire it. 

61. In tho recQlution of 1904, it was stated 
that arrangements would be made for periodical 
meetings of tho Directora of Public Instruction, in 
onler that they might compare tlitir experience 
of the results of different methods of work and 
di-cuss imattera of special interest. The Govern- 
ment of India have already held general confe- 
rences Jit which the Directors attended and they 
are convinced the periodical meetings of Directors 
will be of great value. While each province has 
its system it has much to Jram from other 
provinces and when they meet, Directors get into 
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louclvviiUv !\flw Rud piun tho iK'rw'fit of tli« 
oxjM'ripnPo olitniiird hi nlluT Th** ftov* 

orniiiPiit of Iriiliik nro imjiroh'pil «itli tlio u«o“>'ity 
Hotonlyof cxchiiiKO of vioun nitiooKKt oxpoitH !nit ‘ 
nlio i.f tlio ndv.intAKi's of htiidviiiK oxp'Tiinciitu on 
tlioKnot; «;itl in a lottor of tli.' Till July, 1!H1, 
tlioy invited Iwd (tovornniMit- to nnun^vi Hint 
profo'wor* of mt>* «iid trrhnicid ooIli-g.-K nnd 
inoiWPloM of Kchools visit in^titotions ouUide iIm‘ 
province wlicix* tiiey mi' postc'l"Uha view to 
cnlivgiog Hio'ir 

' AS ArrE-VL. 

G2. Such in brmd ontlino m-o the irt-sent out- 
look nnd tlie peneml jiolicy for the near future of 
tho novornment of India. The m tin jniiicijdefc of 
policy vvoro forvLiinlcxl to his Jfaj'stj’n Bwivtnry 
of State on tho 28tli Septemher, If'l l,nnd |ini tnof 
it have already hecn nnnonneod. ft was, !»o«-ever, 
doomed convenient to defer tiio puWieition of n 
resolution until the whnk* fiehl cmihl lx* kurvi-yed. 
This h VI now Wen done. Tim thnornor (JenemI 
in Council trusts that the growinEf M‘ction of tlio 
' Indian public wliicb is interested lu odnention will 
join in establishing under tho guidanco and witli 
the help of Oovomment those ijuiekcning Kyetems 
of education on which the best minds in India nro 
now converging nnd on vv hicfi the pro<|>erta of 
the rising generation (lei>ond. He appeaK with 
conUdenco to wealthy citizens throughout IndU 
to give of their abundance to tho cause of educa- 
tion ; in the foundation of soholarshi|>s; the 
building of hostels, schools, colleges, l.iboratones, 
gymnasia, swimming biths, tliO provision of play- 
grounds nnd other structural 5m[jrovement», 
in furthering the cause of modern scientific studies 
and e-pecLvlly of technical education, in pfts of 
prizes and equipment, the endowment of chairs 
and fellowships and the provision for research of 
every kind. There is a wide field and a noble 
opportunity for the exercise on moilem lines of 
that tViRTvty avA WnexvAence f c* •wbacb India lias 
been renowned from ancient times. 


IHE HIITUBCTIC TRlGEDT. 

^AaIIKIA' has tlie heart of tlio world l>een 
Ji| htirrod oriLs jifjdn ftrou'md to w> gnait an 
CKteni nxby tlie news of the di-.ith of C.ip- 
tain Ilolwrt Kiilcoti S<-ott nnd his gallant rom- 
mdes iti thf* desolate I'ci'-fleMs of tlie Aiitirctic. 
Tlio whole of tho rireiniistanres siirroimding their 
dtaithKiind tho hemxtn displivedin ‘thr-irnttitiule 
towards their fate wen* such tlwt the whole 
worlilwiis moved to do homage to the tnen, who 
had fallen within j-e irli of loifety. As the details 
of the trngeily Ijivanie known, the accident to one 
meinlier, the heroic wdf-isacrillro of another, and 
the c.ilm iVMgnation to thdr fate of the others, 
the-^ feelings of pride and i egret wens lieighU’iidl 
nnd thegre.at ones of thw cfirlh. Kings and Queen*, 
Uuk-rs aii'l sUtesiiieii, nnd the gr«it men in 
every walk of life hastened to give their inewl of 
praise to tho dtnd heroc'S. Never vnui such pmi*0 
more richly deservh!. The whole of tho history 
of tho ezi>eilitIon from its very inception Is one of 
pervovertincf in the faro of diflicultles nnd of ob- 
stoeles overcome. Thi'vvn* the second of Scott’s 
Antarctic expeditions, ami he brought to bear up- 
on Its otgniiiz.ation and equipment nn exja'rienee 
of several years' Antfiretie travel. Tlie first difli* 
eulty to bo cncounterol wn.s that of obtaining 
funds fo> tho equipment of the Hxpeilition, which 
Scott liad decided was not to partake of tho nature 
of a mere ilash to the Pole, but was to be of real 
scientific \-alue, and tend to the enlarging of tho 
world’s knowledge of the unknown regions tlieEx- 
pc<lition vi-xs to traverse. To accomplish this 
object a large sum of money wus ne^cil, anil 
overcoming his natural aversion to all forms of 
begging, Scott threw himself whole-heartedly into 
tUo work <v£ ta-vs-lng twwvls, Bevwg w'vivivAUy <jf w 
retfrin^nd moilest nature he refused to appeal 
for assistance through tho medium of any one of 
tlio great London dailies and owing to the poor 
njsiionso made to his private efforts, he left Eng- 
land liaving incurred liabilities to the e.xtent of 
overX30,000. TILs difiicul ties regarding the choos- 
ing of the jtfrtonnel for the Expedition were of a 
different nnd more pleasing nature, lie received 
several thousand applications from those desirous 
of accompanying him nnd it v'ns no e.asy matter 
to make a choice among them, lie fully realised 
tho value which n training in tho Navy kad for 
thosedesirousofengaginginsiichwork andsoamong 
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thoEspedition party there were nole«^than twenty- 
four otRcers and menofthe UoyaIXuvy. There 
were al50 seveml of tfie part}’ who accompanied 
bSm on lih prevjoiw expedition in the Dl^jovery 
in 1900, among them being Dr. E<lwanl Adrian 
Wilson, who wont a's Head of the ScicnUfic Stafi*, 
and Petty-oflicor Evans, who nus in charge of the 
pledges and sledge e«j»ipn]ent. The vessel chosen 
for the journey was tho Terra Xoea an old Dun- 
dee wluilor, and after being fitted out for tho 
joumry she wna one of the finest etjuippeil ves- 
sels wliieh had evcrhi'cn engaged in ex^oration 
work. Tho vessel left the Thamci for New Xea- 
land on June 2nd, 1910, calling at Poitsmouth, 
and Cardifl’ on her way, stopping at the Litter 
place to coal and take on bannl one or two mem- 
bers of the party who had not yet jnine«l. After 
an nnevcnttul journey to New /eiiland.the vesnel 
took on fresii stores at Wellington, where Cap- 
tiin Scott Joined her, and at the end of the year 
left for the ico regions. Little more was hcanl of 
tho vessel or tho party for a year, when m tho 
early part of last year the lesvl returned to Now 
JJoalanil Viringlng nows from Cnjitain Scott of his 
determination to remain in tho I’olsr legionsfor 
another year in order to coropieto ht.s work. It 
ie iritPrpsttng to renill the story of iheonrJysta- 
ges of the journey south to tho Polo. Ilulpoint, 
one of Uieba^eR of tho party was IcftonNovem- 
her 2nd and after firing <Icliyeil by blizzards, a 
fore-runner It might bo mUI of what was to Isi 
tho cani«o of their duw-nf.ill, tho p«rty reaclusl 
Ono Ton camp on tho Ifitli Novemlwr. Capt-sm 
Scott hsil deridcsl to try the possibility of using 
motors on Polar exploration work; another inno- 
vation wn-s the ««e of ponies for purposes of trnns- 
port. Owing however, to tho over-heating of tho 
mr-coo!esl engines tho motor* had to l>o abandoned 
hut not before they had demonstrate.! their cfTec- 
tiicness. The ponies were a great success, and 
wr» tthh to dwg }atu}-< ol o««>r (t-lO Jfes. over the 
anow-fields. Dogs were al«o taken, and as the 
loads lightened tl\o ponies were slaughtere.1 to 
pronihs foivl fur the dogs. On 10th TVcembcr 
1911, Ijititude P.'l-ST-s. w-as reached but not with- 
out the j'ai'ty having been severely delayed by 
anow-stovms an<l g\lc«, ono of which listed for 
over four days, during which time tlw party were 
not able to advance at all. After tho storm pto- 
gr»s»s was very difhcnltowiiig to the snftnc«s of 
tho snow- surface which con-iderably impedetl 
}*n\cTc-.s. Tile storm lia.l by this time cost them 
live days, and further delay would Im a serious 
matter. Writing ou this matter on December 


10th Ciptain Scott said: "We are naturally depen- 
dent upontlio weather nnd ko far it has been very 
nnpromising.” The tronblc-sof the party conti- 
nued and for four days they were not ahlo to pro- 
gress at a greater rate than five miles a day owing 
to the difficulty of the snow surface and the fog. 
Ry the 2!st December 1911 tho party had reach- 
ed Latitndo 85'7s. longitude 1C4'3 E. and already 
the atorm had cost them over a week’s advance. 
How great an elTect these continual delays h.itl 
in bringing about tho dis.astcr it is impossible to 
fc!vy, bnt there can ho no doubt that it greatly 
nffecteil tho stock of provisions and fuel of tho 
party. From this stage onward progress was 
much oioio rapid averaging oi-er 15 miles per day 
owing to improved conditions and by January 
3nl iyi2,the party had re.ached latitude 87‘32s, 
nnd wore within 150 miles of the Pole. Here the 
ill frttetl adv.ance party was chosen for the march 
to the Polo. The names and descriptions of the 
party were Captain Scott, R. N. in command, Dr. 
E. A. Wilson, Chief of Scientific Staff, Captain 
0.*tes, Inniskilling Dragoons, Lieutenant Bowers, 
Iloynl Indian JIarine Commissariat Officer, nnd 
Petty Officer Evans in chargo of sleclgca and 
equipment. So hopeful was Captain Scott of buo- 
ree«, and yet so fully cognisant of the important 
j«rt which tho weather would play in deciding 
tUe quc'-tion of ultimate success or failure that 
he wrote; "The mlvance party goes forwawl with 
a month's provisions nnd tho jirospect of succecq 
seems good, piovided that tho weather holds nnd 
no unforeseen obstacle arises.” "Were these pro- 
visions tho result of tho working of a cnutiousmiml 
or tho premonitions of coming c\ill We iJiaJl 
never know, bnt there will bo many who looking 
inck on what has happened will PGO in them tho 
shadow of iroiicnding dis-uster. 

Fnrni that day when the advance p.arty set out 
On their journey nothing more was heard of tho 
fnteof the gallant band until on the lOth of 
Febrtiary la.st, when tho news of tlioir heroio 
deaths thrilled the world. It is known that tlie 
conditions on the journey outward to tho Pole 
were fairly satisfactory nnd that the party wero 
ablo to travel an aaerage of 12 miles a day, right 
up to tho Pole, whrro they arrived on January 
17th 1912 and found Capt.ain Amund.sen's tent 
ami records and ge.ar. After Joenting tho exact 
position of Uie Pole, nnd taking some photos of 
party and tho Norwegian tent, tho return 
journey over the PLate-aii was commenced. 
the ^rty were favoured with fairly good wentlier 
andfoir pi ogress w.as made. Mindful of the scien- 
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tific t'iilo (if tli(« Kx{K“1ition’H >'.ork, tin* ('X|>lw«‘ii» 
rulli'i'tf'd hjiopiniciH (if fovi-il-lM-iiiitig mxNtfljw'K 
from lliKkloy IkJuihI on tlm Ifcnitimoio flUricr 
txm\ from tko H'lo of Ifm Cfom\ Mwm- 

t-iin, wliiclnvill I'lfil'Mily of tlm k*''-****’-*- 

maIuo. Tlio tofnl wci^'lit of tlio nwimcnn oh- 
tafiiort oas i>\ev SMlw, «inl it !•( ii ►tiiKiojf tnlaito 
to the wk'iitifio zoal of tho jnrty tint t*i>cci* 
v-pro tnkou tiglit to tlo ii' dovtU cixmp, 
in ('I'ito of the* cnovnioiH (lillloultioa ^\!ii(*li wcio 
iimlpr^ono. It most not Imi Mii'p'w-d tint cMm 
tho oivily atofio^ of tho jourimy fiorn tlm l*olo wero 
tronblt'-* for tlio ji-nty. Potty-olljcrr 
I’vans npppirs to luivo given n'-e toniixiety right 
from the timo of tlio niri\al nt the pole, nn<l 
vhen often leaving tho Clouil Mnker Mouiitnin 
ond dt"^n(ling tho Uoorilmoro ttlaciei they met 
with hod snow surface-^ ondheivy wtnther, thi-* 
nnxioty was nnlnrally iiiereaseil. It ons (luring 
this descent that Ihiuis fell and sustoined tho 
concuS'ion of tho hniin ficimtho olTcctH of which 
lio nUlmately died. In sjiito of tho Imndivup 
Tvhich this condition was to tho Jiarty they stuck 
bravely tn their sick comrade, and when he < oh 
Vtpsed and was no longer able to pns »sh\ they 
placed him on a sledge and puUo<l Inm to the tent 
nhero he died. This delay had eaten into 

their rcsers'o of food, hut even then. Ii.ad fair 
weather favoured them they might li.ave won 
through. Hut fato was against them. Instead of 
Improving the weather gradually grew «or«e «nd 
blizz.anl succeeded hlizmid, iinpcding their pro- 
gress and adding givatly to the labonrH of drag- 
ging the sledges. This continued severe weather 
tiogan to tell upon tho jiarty and Captoin Oat(*s 
began to suffer. His hands and feet were \KVd1y 
frost-bitten and for weeks he struggled on heioi- 
cally and without complaint. Rut his end wns 
fast approaching and ho wished it wonhl come 
soon. On tho IGtli of Jfarch 1012 he laid down 
in his sleeping bag with the hope that he would 
not wako sgiin and when morning c.nne and 
found him still living, ho resolved on n coinre of 
action which has stirred to the depths tlio hearts 
of all who admire heroic self-Mcrifice. He knew 
that ho was quite unable to travel and that the 
others would not leave him, and so he «actiBecd 
himself in tho hope that the otliMsnt least might 
ho saved. AVc will let Capt.ain Scott tell tho 
story of bis last actions. The 1 vngviagc is simple 
and fitting tor the telling of such a deed. He 
says- “ Oates was a brave soul. He slept tlirongh 
tho night hoping not to wake, but awoke in tho 
morning. It wob blowing a bliz^ajd, and 0.)teB 


Mill; ' I «mju»t going (Jiitside. It may Ijo for 
HOiitn time/ Ife went out and v\n liave not K-en 
him sli>(^<. MV knew that 0»te« W(i>. walking to 
hUdrnth.hut thnngh we tijcd to dissuade him, 
wo knew itwas Jlie artion of a bntvf) man mid »i 
gentleman’' — -nn oiiinion whidi the wliolo world 
hna imdnnxsl. Wiuit n noble tlicnie for n jminter 
this s(H-ne ill tlie Kuivn wio>t( « of nn Ant/mtiV ire- 
fwdd 1 'Ilui tnaimisl. hoja-lvs, figun-, ini-plnsl by a 
iiolde feeling, leaving his coiji|nninnH to go out to 
ims-t dealli in the whiiling sriouhtorin and nrnid 
reeiici. of the gie.atest desolation. M’liat a sjden- 
•lid pictiiie it would tnake (-otiM hut the painter 
|>ortmy on rativna luie.half of the poignancy of 
desol ition and despair of the scene which imagi- 
nation conjiins np an the nipswige is rc.ail. The 
(oicnfid-, liowi-ver, wds in vain. I'nte n'cined to 
1 m> conspiiing ng.iinvt the jiaity, and after over- 
(oniiiig Infiit hnnking dillieiiltiet., and contend- 
ing with nhnoiinul weather conditions tho purvn- 
vois wcio forced hy n blizamd, to camji within 
eleven miles of One Ton ijinip where thcie waa 
f.Msl mid fuel in abundance. The irony of their fate 
iH still nion* cmpliasired when it i* remember«l 
that they nnived ftt thmci'Ot with Kuillcient foovl 
for two d.ajR, whicli if the weather had lieen nor- 
dmI would h»vo more titan fulliccd to ciwhlo them 
to reach tho iauip. Jt was not to be ao, howeveri 
tho hhr/.>rd regctl for nine days nml l>eforP itfl 
conchisnm the souls of the gallant trio h.ad de* 
|nrt(s| Captain Scott was the last to die, and 
so was uhlo to serve liis romrndes to the last, for 
lie performed what slight service he could to 
their ImaIics by tying them upon their sleeping 
Imgs, whervns hiR own was discoveivd half im- 
covered. One of tho s.a(blest featm-es of these 
closing hours is tho mev.age which lio wrote to 
the public. It is ea,sy to picture him sitting there 
reviewing nil the events which h.ad lc<l up to the 
final tragedy, and rcnlising how ready tho world 
is to apportion blame., ho proceded to justify his 
actions in what may lio termed his List words. 
Thnt this was uppermost in his mind can be seen 
from the fact that his opening sentence was 
devoted to n ju-,tiricntion of his organization of 
the Expedition. Yet what could be nobler tluan 
theclosvtvg words of the message Wenrevreak, 
writing is diflicidt, but for my own sake I do not 
regret tlus journey, winch h.as shown that Eng- 
lishmen cnnendiiic hariKhip, help one anotlierand 
meet death with ns great a foititude ns in the post. 
AVe t(»k risks— we know wo took them. Tiling* 
luavecomoonb against u«, and, therefore, we 
have no cause for compl.aint, but l>ow to the will 
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the ASTAhcrtlC TRAGEDY 


"'r SS 

ct our country I “PP"' ' ,„ «.o 

to see tt»at Uio-se '' I should havo- 

properly for. H ^ ,,ardihoocl, endurance, 

had a tale to tell of the n 

courage ot my Englishman. These 

stirred the heart of ,. ® „u3t tell the 

rough notes nnd our eat country 

tale. lh‘t 1,0 are dependent 

like ours will see that th ••The Co- 
upon us are propei y pi ^ ^ botlics 

q icnco of these rough notes ami tne ^^ything 

Jc.ppcuW mo™ 

eUo could at onco a*»te<‘ that 

countrymen. .,,,i *1,9 Erimo Mims- 

aoinething should he i depcwlants 

4eThas Fmuls have 

should ho provided ^ 

been opetictl all J' . to hqtudatc the 

of the dei>endants. *0 nrovnle meniorwls 

debt on the of pounds 

KO teltcc T'u 


U.vcbo.uotomeA 
!:L‘i’«mHoT.lu. rr«oo.h,,oaJy rc,r«ur« » 

u f;:;. 'rSu. now to tell of tt.o “J 

tl,c tolic. J''" y” ‘'°™|,o fmma tl.» Mnt ron • 

Mcuniig all the f erec-U’-l a cs»iin o'cr tho 

mouthe . vLi.ch and on .t 

l^rpl'-l T rr- tu,^ U,o toUourng 
record . r.im rr«t teil orer tU« remmios of 

Dr. E-A. WiUoo.and 
Sclent. II. II Bowere R. 1 . M. 
v„v.» tnken to perpetaata their gslUnt aod 
** ‘ •ttoS.pf to reach the Pole. 

Thi. they d.a on 17th ■ 

’'“Tn1.1w!‘D.«r«’rlt.>l. 

"“c»°.ruT 0° oS "itaSi'S”? ” 

^ Dregoon*- 

Petty omecr Edgar E*»o». . 

-.kft died *t the fnot ot the Hcardfnor* glacier, 

- -^o 1 oVd «..e end the l.ord uXcthmyy, 
Ble..cd be the name ol the Lord « 


An attempt was nl.o .nude to find the ™mmno 

ing record placed O"- g.-illimt gentleman 

.. Here abonts dmd a tory_^, 

^'l;,m.reglorio„ocplt«phsc„nldpo.rib^^^^^^^^ 

uitiftho northern pirty under Lientemnt Camp 

•“I'tton rf 1’ ne'wttn tard S v;ri'ennted 

tptTrtls'^Srtom^nd^ 

on tho vesMl (or hit reception and that of hit 
comimlot. Tho best aoeommodation on 
hod hmin cot ready. The choicett luciitiet from 
“ Ln. bed been bnnight forth and every 
pJcpration made for eelebratine *0.0 tetim. 
Threweption ot tho terrible nows uut t 810“ 
riiock to the thip'epirty, and the memory of then 

ereot leader will nlway. remain me of *« mo't 

clopiou. of their tecollecliont. The etory of tho 

reception of the newt by tho world hit already 

bi'cn told, iim! it issufilcicnt to s.ay hero that the 
rccret Wt by tho crew has found an echo m all 
he^v Regarding tho suggestion that the bodies 
should taken to England for interment m 
Westminster AbU-y or some other ruational 
shnim. we agree with tho dead men’s comrades 
tliat no liettor or more appropriate shrines could 
W found for the dead than those erected by their 
coRiwles on their plain.s where they accomplished 
their work and met tludr death. 


- DISCOVERIES AKD INVENTIONS OP THE 
HIN ETEENTH C lNTURY- if; 

lj«C cooUiniDg four hundred and lirty*ix 

Uloiwtioas- Tho book present* • popular McquoC of 
lh« ducorerie* «nd inrentions which disUnguish too 
U*t century. At onco popuUr end accurate In too 
crMeotation o! information it i* » highly useful rolnmo 
both for too esperts and for lay reader*. Prtco 

R a. 4-11-0- 

' O. A.Natewu & Co , 3 SunkuramaCbetty Street, Msdtai, 
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Ihe Matiras Presidency and Imperial Plnance. 

RY 

THE IION’DLE MR. T. V. BEBIIAGIRI AlYAR. 


mX UlUNO II lludgct Dobato, locnl |)oHticM plajH 
PO con>!piciioiii a iwrt in llio dipcuh-Moup, 
W that i^ople ai-a apt to ignoi-o tlio 
T that 14 nrconlcil hy thu IiniwiLil Ooveni- 
mont to tho l>rovincialoxchcfnior. I'urtluT, lliilo 
31 relating^ to tho discnvHion of tlio Financi.tl 
Btatemcnt is so wonU'il that iiiuiiik-rs of tho JiO- 
c.il liCgislativc Council nuy ho calloil to onloi if 
they venture toofl'cr cuticisin*! on r{iie4tinnH relat- 
ing to Iinpcri.il I’in.uice. We, thoicfoio.oiily veiy 
feebly enter our protest by way of exhort-ilions 
and regrets. Hut mch limitations do not liaintMT 
rrovincial Conferences and public discussion • 
and it is witli a aiew to draw attention to the 
way in a^hich the Piesidcncy us a whole nnd the 
Government in p.articular h.ivo been tre.aU-d bv 
the Government of India that I hiio nntton this 
xncmoianduia, 

It is ft avell-known f.ict that until tho jeiv 
1004, a eystem of provincial Cn.into known ■>» 
tho contract system prevmlod. Under thw 
pystom the distribution of revenuts between tho 
Imperial and the Local Government w.a», regulated 
by certain rules which were capable of beinc 
varied every fifth year. The needs of the Pi-o- 
vinco and the growth of income and expenditure 
Within it were taken into account infixing tho 
contnbution for the next quinciucnnium. Un- 
i-atwfactoi y as this hbate of atfiiin. wn« it h.»d one 
obi-ious aiUantage. The principlo regartling the 
revision of the contract for the next fiie yrere 
was often debated in the Council and useful 
buggestions were made by tho non-offieinl mem- 
beia. In tho year 1004 tho sj^tCDi of nuasi- 
permnnent rettleuient.s was introduced. Its main 
leatures were— 

(tt) “That the Government of India should 
retain certain administrative services which it 
was inexpedient to tram-fer to Provincial Govern- 
ments and that they should leseivethe revenue 
from those eeivices, and such a share of the other 
imbhc levenucs as might be adequate to the ex- 
pcnJiture falling upon them.” 

(6) “ That the remaining administretivA 
aomcos of the country being 

cul Governments Mch W.al Covcininent should 
receive .an assured income vvluch would be indc- 


jH'ndciit of tim nenU of the fioveniment of iiulla 
nnd Miilirient far its tiortijul cxix-ndittiro.” 

(e) ** TJmt this income should Imj given in the 
fonn of a ilcfinei! share of the n-veniie wldcli the 
liOcid flovermnent collec-teii, in tualer tliat the 
lootl Cloveuiiiicnt'H n‘*ouicf4 might eijiand along 
with tho neetis of its ndminbtration." 

(-0 “Tliat, Ko far ns |MjKsiblc, the samo bharo 
of tho chief souives of rcicniio should be given to 
each provincu to iiisiiro a re.isoiiahle equality of 
treatment," 

Tlie princii«l ol>jf*ct of this bcttlomcnt waa 
to put nn end to tho practice of the Imperial 
Govc-miiient resuming the hur]i)use.4 of the 
Jxxwl Govenmiciit’s levenue over its ex- 
|>eiiditiire. In principle, under the old system, 
tho Itiipt'iia] (lovcrnnieiit oecujde*! tlio }>ositii>n 
of n Princii<al to his local Agents, the rrovincial 
Govemiiients, The money was tliat of tho Prin- 
ti|Ml nnd when the agent showed n surplus, it was 
nppropniited by the IVinciftil. Thu bettleinent of 
iyi»4, was devised to give the local Oovenimenta 
« |>eriiiAnent interovt in tho ruienue celJected 


within the Province. Tliia was true only in Iheorj’, 
and it dcjwiidcd njon the jvilicy {nitiiitod by the 
Imperi.il Finance Member whether ho conFidered 
nbnonii.il circnmstnncca hud intervened ncccbsi* 
tating the resumption of the local surplus, 

Then came the Permanent Settlement of 191J. 
It must bo conceded that this eystem wm a great 
improvement upon tho previous ones. Opinions 
may difi'er whether the right to initiate taxation 
should not have been conferred upon Local Cov- 
einmenta. Other dcfecta Lave aNo been pointed 
out. On tho whole, lids system of Finnneid 
nutnnuiny is more in iiceordunco with ideas of 
deccntmlLs.ition nnd distribution of responsibility 
than liad been eoncedwl till then. The principal 
features of the now system are (1) that certain 
growing soureos of Kovonuo have been placed 
eiitiicly at tlio disposil of local Covernment.s, (2) 
tluit tho Government of India may call for 
nssisLancc from provinci.il revenues when there is 
a grave deficit in its ow-n finances, (3) that the 
local govermnents ehould not onlinarily budget 
for a deficit, and (4) that when tho Imperi.il Gov- 
eroment w m u jiosition to distribute a biupliis, 
tlw purpe^ for which the grant is made may be 
Rinnarked. I h.ave mentioned only some of tho 
important fe.itm-es in order to emphasise later 
on tho nnexpKinable treatment to which Blndraa 
luw bi-en suhjected. One may summarise the 
now anwngemont as one of putnersliip between 
tho Imivcnal and Locnl Goi ernments imd not th.nt 
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of principol and agent. Its purposa was to 
declare tliat the assigned share m the revenno of 
the province shall escopt m cases of greve 
emergency, belong to the provmcj 

I W very cursorily sketched the history ot the 
various 6nancml arrangements. I shall neirt show 
that in this latest arrangement of the y ear 1911, 
Madras has not been properly treated. I said 
that certain groiving heads of Ilevonue srero 
entirely provincialised. In Madnas everyhaly 
knows that two of the most important sources of 
revenue are Land Revenue and Eaciae Be'e”»'- 
In the year 1913-14, the estimated Land 
Revenue is put down at 592-8G 
income Iiom Esciao is eaiieeted to bo 374 laklm. 

As regards land Revenue our share is to la; 
e96'43 lakhs. This is in acconlanco with the 
settlement obtaining in other Provinces. Hut as 
regards Excise our share is to be only 174 lakhs, 
that is tot the ease will, the other Prev.nres - It 
was stated by Sir 0 uy Heelwood W d'on ‘U^l J 1 1 
that nE.xciso Revenue and Expenditure will ta-ome 
wliolly provincial in Listen, llengal and Awm, 
and in llombay, wl.ilo in the Centml Pre.inees, 
llengal and the United Pcoiancea, the I'rovincml 
sh..; of tho aime will bo nusesi com one- 
half to three fourths ■ It was further stated 
that in Madcim alone oi all the major pronnees 
tho Imporial and th. Loenl Government, shonhl 
BhATO the ■Excise Ilovenue half and half. Thw nd- 
iustment, inequitable and imjuat has gone on un- 
pretested end I have received no explanatien lor 
BUch a Btep-motherly tre.itment of Maclms alUiougb 

1 raised the point in my Hudget speech of 1011. If 

it wero a question of doka for p.irticuhr ye.irs, tho 
matter need not tiouble ui wnously. It i- « 
continuoua arrangement and Madras has been 
content to allow the injustice to go unchallenged. 
It U a continuous dram upon our resource and 
as 1 Bhall show prc.sently it handicap this Govem- 
mont in m.any ways. 1 shall nest draw attention 
to other insUnces of injustice of a la-rmanout 
character in rel.ation to our Finances before 1 
en.leavouf to show th.it in tho distnbuUon of 
iion-i-ccurring giants also, Madra.s has fared 
yery b.wUy. In the prc'ent y«ir. Sir (.ny 
Fleetwoo.1 Wilson set apart 83 lahhs of Rup^ 
for reciuring grants to Local Gorernments. 
The Finance ^iMnbcr pointed out tliat umny 
of the Ixocal Governments were sK-iring with 
Ixocal Rerds tiie cesse-, lavlible under the L^l 
RonisU x\ct. This, he Niid, hampered tlie oseful- 
neas of Ixocal Roanls. Therefore he siiggeste.1 
that local Governments sliould hcra.vfter give up 


iheir share of the cesses and that ns compen- 
sation for this geneiosity, tho 83 lakhs will 
be distributeil in a certain ^ proportion among 
local Governments. Madras is to have no share in 
this amount. The reason given is very curious. 
Madras had already given up its share of the cesses 
in favour of the loc.vl bodies. Therefore Madras 
is not to have any compens-ation. What was being 
done by other Governments was to give to local 
bodies annual grants whenever there were demands, 
and these bodies were not allowed to utilise the 
entire cess collections. Madras very early thought 
this system inequitable and in order to allow local 
bodies a free luind in the administration of their 
finances gave up its shtire of the cess. For this 
forcsi-ht, Madras has to sufTer. I do not see bow 
this intcrnsil arrangement cjm lawfully affect the 
diHtribulion of recurring surpluses to provinces. 
This IS offering a premium to Governments which 
are not more sagacious in the management of 
their finances to be extravagant. A third perma- 
nent injustice is in the distribution of recurring 
grants to education. To Bengal is given 13 lakhs; 
^ Mmlnu, only 6 80 lakhs. I pointed out In the 
Budget Debate this yeor, there ia more illiteracy 
in Madras than in Bengal. Still Mndrat gets only 
one-bnif of what Bengal gets. Thetie instances 
illustrate with what little consideration Madras is 
treat^ by the Imperial Exchequer. 

I have hitherto been referring to allotments of 
n permanent character. I shall now deal with 
the distribution of surpluses vhbich are not intend- 
ed to recur yesvr after year. In 1D12-1913, the 
Fin.ince Member dibtnbuted 147 lakhs of jupees 
among the variou-s provinces. Madras got only 
11 lakhs out of this, wheieas Bengal and tho 
United Provinces obtained over 50 lakhs each. 
Other instances may also be mentioned. 1 
would refer my readers to page 80 of the Gazetta 
of India Extraordinary, d.vted 25tfi February 
1910, for the amount given to Madras in connec- 
tion with protective irrigivtion works ; and if they 
coraparo it with what the other provinces got, 
they will be nstonWied et our equanimity of tem- 
perament. Tbo Government of Madra.s told mo 
hist year that out of tho sum of COO lakhs distri- 
buted by the Governruent of India during tho last 
10 yesvrb on tho recommendation of the Irrigation 

rVximtnivwinn. ^fndri.M ‘u.ru rrinfAnf. 


Commisi-ion, Jladnis was content with leceiviijg 
only 28 lakhs. As regards Major Irrigation 
VTorks, I would ask my re.vders to compare tho 
fignrea in page 8.5 of the India Gazette already 
referml to. Then- has Won no advance in tho 
ioaugunitioD of new schemes of irrigation which. 
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would throw open more lixtida for cultixution ; 
•the Krishna and tho Cauvoiy Delhi Schemes atill 
hanging fire, and even a Rmall scheme like tho 
Panchainpetti Uesen oir Seheme lias taken 
over 10 years to mature. 

I shall nest deal with the scheme of Railway 
construction for Madr.is. It is a woeful tolo 
and tho figures will speak for themselves. Jn 
1902-190C l^tadras had a very f.iir shaio of 
the money spent on the construction of new lines, 
the amounts being 112'95, 116'S4, 65‘32, 54'91, 
and 42,45 lakhs. The corresponding total ex- 
penditure for tho whole of India varied from 
about six to seven crorcs. We got nothing in 
1908 out of a total evponditui'e of 342'59 lakhs; 
only 0’84 lakhs in 1909 out of a total of 190 20; 
3-96 in 1910 out of a tohil of 238 69 hkhs and 
11-40 Ukhs in 1911 out of a total of 392*28 
lakhs. 

I have thus far eudeavouied to show that in 
the matter of the Permanent Settlement itself, 
in the matter of lecurring gr.ints, m tlie distri- 
bution of non-recurring surplus^-s, in the allot* 
menb of money for the execution of Protective 
and Productive works, and in the e.xpcndituro on 
Railways within the Pr6si<lency, Madras has been 
unjustly tre.itcd and unfairly de.ilt with. My 
object in ivriting this Memonindum is to draw 
public attention to our position. Tho Prorincnl 
Conference will bo held in a few days and it 
behoves that gathering to t.ake up tlie subject in 
earnest. 

Sir llaiold Stuart has lightly diawn attention 
to the fact that ue ennnot keep pice -aith our 
growing expenditure without relying upon gi-nnls 
from the Goveinnient of India. This must 
unsettle our cnleul.ations. As he humoionslv pnt 
it, Itlndms finance c.in be coinpii-ed only to the 
doings of a careful mistiess of tho house. She is 
given a certain Rura of inonoy and she has to 
tegahto her expeiiditurB »tth'ui the sum elhttet?. 
Tho so-called Permanent Settlement has brought 
no advantage to Madnw and no independence. 

ThisLs a matter in which Indians and Juroiieans 
aro cqwilly interested and I sincerelv hope that 
they will join hands together and piutest agaiiUit 
tho treatment to which we have l>ecn aubjected. 
I have l)een at i«ins to undci-stand the reakon for 
^ladraa occupy ing this position. Tho duo may bo 
found in the statement of Sir Guy Floctwooil Wil- 
tion; hoRays:“MiMlr:>.s ktviKs well within its means 
and hvs a lirgo cieilit Vsihnce for siw-dil or non- 
rceurritig expenditure." AVe have f»ir long been 
Hvinaging o>ir fin >ucca prudently, witli the result 
that when our -expcndituro has become greater, 


we have to look to tlio Government of India for 
grunts to regulate our honsebold. For example, 
if we Iiad been Kpemling the 30 lakhs wliich on a 
longh Ciilculation will Ijo our ehare in the Local 
cess collections on Rome of tho needs of the Presi- 
dency, tlio rinnneo Member would liave asked us 
to givo up the 30 Lakhs to the Local Bo-anls and 
would have given us a compensatory contribution 
out of tho 83 lakhs distributed as recurring grant. 

1 have no de.siro to lengthen this article any 
further. I have placed theso facts before tlie 
public in order tliat attempts may bo made to 
remedy the serious injustice which has been done 
to Madras. If this matter engages the attention 
of tlio proas and of tho public, it cinnot but result 
in some substanti.vl cliange in the attitude of the 
Inipcrbil Government towanls Madi-as. 


NATIVE STATES AND ECONOMIC POOCRESS 

BY MR. J. B. PENNINGTON, I. C. S. 


UOPE yon will allow me space for o very few 
remarks on some of the statements made by 
Mr. Jlukat Beharilal Bhargavn in his inte- 
resting paper on .Vntu-e Slates anil 1,’eonomie 
Projrew, (Indian Review for February). He wy-s 
on page 107 tLat “ there are no two opinions 
about tho correctness of the statement that t^s 
Indian ngricultumlists are tlio poorest lot of 
liumanity on the face of tho earth ’’ ; and if ho 
had “some” instead of “the," I might ^have 
agreed with him; as it stands the statement is ob- 
viously incorrect and incurs tho condemnation ^ so 
empliatically pronounced on leckless exaggeration 
by wi iters in the Press on a preceding p.ige (102). 
But the following sentence is far more mischiev- 
ously misleading, lie procectls to say that 
the poverty of the Lufi'an ngra'ftfitiwll'-t 
“is growing more and more acute even/ day- 
let Uio blue books tuid statistics say vvliat they 
may — ,md that, “ an an.-vlysis of this acute pover- 
ty will reveal that, among others, “ 
jwohihitive dsmand of tlte »S'^a^e, the ever-increasing 
recurring settlement of levenue, uant of irriga- 
tioiufl facilities, conservatism on tho pirt of the 
agriculturalists themselves in their methods of 
work, tho existence of t}<e extortionate rillage money- 
letider and the illiteracy of the vinsses arc a gre it 
dcnl rcs{>onsiMo in biinging nlHiut the present 
state of ftlJivirs." 

Now tliQ only evils for which tho English 
Government can fairly be held responsible are 
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tho«e iUliciwil nboi'o; and if the demanti of the 
State b ** prohibitive ” or, (since the word is evi- 
dently an ab^uni exaggeration), even “ excessive,” 
or “ever-increasing,” is it likely that the selling 
price of s\ich land would get steadily higher and 
higher ? The assessment of the land in tlie part 
of India I know best is the highest in all India 
and has been raised, (unfairly, I think), at the 
last settlement ; but it is not yet what it was 
when I first knew it in 1860, whil-jt the selling 
prkc of the land is more than double what it W)»a 
then, and men find it well worth while to 8l>cnd 
a« much as /,dOCl ni/wes on ocra in preparing 
rocky land for the cultivation of rice. There are, 
1 fancy, few more prosjieroris agricnlturalists in 
all tho world ; certainly there is no purely agi-i- 
cnltuml land in England which sella at £200 an 
acre ; as, indeetl, there is none which prwlaces 
two ctxips of equal value every year without tail, 
each weighing, prolwhly, two ton' to tho aero and 
aiib'letting at anything from 50 to 100 ruj'cea an 
acre, 1 think too that the writer might have 
given the Government some crevlit for tho enor 
movw improvements already cffecteil m the matter 
of irrigation and for tho work they arc doing at 
last in starting ngricultuml banks winch alone 
nrn likely to put nn end to the “ exactions of tho 
extortionate moneydender.” TI>o oducation of 
the masses has been discussed a<t nntt-9*u>i* of late 
ami I will not add to tho eonfusiori on that 
subject. 


JOURNAUSTIC SECTION. 

DY “A JOUKNAUST.” 


MO. VnASEn BLAIR. 

U. A. .r. Fmser nfm'r, fMitor of the Emjnrt 
iLL of Calcutta, and managing IHrector of 
that entorprise and of Commme, haa, »o 
* understand, retired from those positions 
to devote hini'eU entirely to tho Eastern Press- 
enttings Hiirc.su, which is intondoil to meet a 
demand that certainly exists in India, for the 
London Press ciittuig ngoncies generally do not 
appreciate Indian la'quircments. Mr. Blair U Kaid 
to hwo rclinqui.heil all his interest in the new^ 
jeilXTs with which he has Won assecliteil for tho 
Kst few years. IIo Ins had a fairly varied |our- 
nali-tif rans'r. Born in 1872, ho took to jourru- 
lism at nn early age, nnd by 1893 was a sub-edi- 


tor of the Birmingham Daili/ Argxis. In 1895 
ho came out to India as Assistant Editor of the 
EnQlithman, of which he uas editor from 1898 to 
1906, in which Utter year he founded the Empire. 
isteuvif.wiso. 

Interviewing is the most difficult and lesponsi- 
ble W'ork that e,an fall to a reporter. Interviews 
are, of course, of many types. The simplest and 
strangely the least valuable is that in wliich the 
Keporter is charged with little moro than taking 
down the replies of bis victim to a few obaious 
questions on some matter of interest which has 
no technical complexities and in which tljeaimis 
to elicit facts rather than opinions. Tho moat 
difficult interview is that in which tho represen- 
tative of n p.apcr must himself take a large share 
in the conversation, suggesting to his victim other 
points of view and perlmps even putting before 
him information be is not in possession of. In 
lids type of interview the average Keporter j’s 
m-eless. It is necessary to have some one who U 
himself interested in the subject matter of the 
interview and capable of discussing it. Certain 
hintsmay be given to interviewers (1) Always pre- 
pare in advance and very carefully a list of ques- 
tions, but supplement these by others which aug. 
gei.t themeelves in the course of the interview, 
(it) Never pretend to know mere of a subject tbim 
you do; nothing e-xasperates an expert or a techni- 
cal authority of any kind more tlian this pretence 
if it i« seen through, and if it is not seen 
tlirough jrou will probably not bo given the ex- 
planations you need, (iii) Always find out before- 
hand, if you do not already know, the idioBynern- 
cics and hobbies of your victim ; most people wj]! 
thaw and talk freely if you can approach them 
through those things, (iv) If possible send a 
proof before publication, to the person interviewed 
but if you nrestoubtful of being able to get a 
proof passed before publicationj make a point of 
enquiring during the interview whether you may 
make any doubtful or qu.asi-oonfidenfi.al remark 
public. It may be added that the importance of 
short-h.and during an interview is not great. It 
may be useful, but it is apt to hill conversation 
for few people can talk freely when these words 
are being reported. The best plan is to use the 
Ueportcr’s note-lwk ns seblom ns possible, only 
to enter some sentence the exact woriling of 
which it is desirable to repi-oduce. In the next 
take careful mental note of any speci.ally charac- 
teristic phnv-'c and rely on a. general recollection 
of the interview. IVhen the interview is written 
o«t for publiortion, care sliould be taken to force 
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tho pitcli of tlio most important part of it to tto 
beginning. Ponplo will I'eucl nn interviftw which 
\)Ogins, say, “llomarkablo Rtntoments on thn stib- 
jeet of ... . wore made by .... to a reprcRontativa of 
this paper,” when they will fail to bo ftttmcteil by 
tho same intorviow if it begins, say, "In tho 
conrso of an intorviow at. . . .this morning which 
he kindly accorded to. n i-opivsentafivo of thin 
paper. . . and proceeds for half a cohnnn before 
any idea is given of tho real point of tho inter- 
view. Tho interviewer bhould carefully consider 
whether tl\e importance of tlie matter ho is put- 
ting before his re.ideiv is mainly in the subject of 
tho intorviow or in Jhc person oxpi essing opinions, 
and should distribute emphasis acconlingl)’. 

ADVERTTSiaO METHODS. 

A large proportion of advertisers in India have 
no nndcrstinding of advertising methods and do 
not seek expert assistance. Whit 'they do seek 
and much too often, is tho assistance of tho c<1i- 
torial department. Personally tho present writer 
is strongly opposed to editorial notices of advertised 
articles. The fact that nn article is advertised in 
a paper gir*es its vendor no claim on oditoriai at- 
tention ; he has paid for his a<lvcrtiseroent nn<l 
nothing more, and ho should receive nothing 
more. Often, however, though the matter is of 
no public interest, an editor allows a paragraph to 
appear in the columns he controls. If it i<?-< 2 m- 
ttously worded, it is of little use to the n<Ivertisci? 
if it is of the usual extras-agant character, a cons- 
cientious editor must object, for he cannot allow 
opinions which may be sery ill-founded to go 
forth to his readers as those of his paper. In the 
w of the present writer, newspaper mana; 


na n nilo without much deliliemto thought. It is 
qiiito usclesH for articles Iwiight critic.al]y. The 
proprietors of some ordinary household article 
may do well hy ndiertisingsimply their name and 
tho name of their prcsliict; hut if, Ray, a publisher, 
a maker of musical instruments or manufae- 
tuier of motor-cars advertisca in that way, he 
must Ikj singulaily stupid. No one goes into n 
shop to purchivso a book and l>eing naked what 
Itook lifl requires replies that he would like one 
issued by cerbiin publishers. In all business of 
this kiml there is critical preference. Consa- 
qiiontty advertising of this kind must bo reasoned; 
it must !>o an argument, Bupixsrtoil by facta and 
by such testimony ns can be pnxlueed. It is all 
wry obrioHS when stated na pUInly ns this, with 
cxlremo illustrative examples; but let us look 
through thondvertisementa in Indi.an papers, ex- 
cluding those sent out from England, and wo 
shall find scores of examples which prove that 
these very clenjcntary considerations are not of 
weight with adi ertisors. Tlie Manager who wishes 
to increase the odvertising revenue of his paper 
should point out to clients where they are mis- 
taken in advertising methcxls. It will not do to 
tako up the po.sition that tlio results of advertis- 
ing concern only the advertiser, for if tho result* 
are poor ndvertlsemenbJ may bo withdrawn, and 
A newspaper ho* to live on advertisement*. 


jounxALisst n.* ioe pcxjab. 
JwmtifcSJ ill the Punjab seems to have made 


ought positively to decline all matter intended 
for editorial columns, but offer to nssistin another 
and much move legitimate way, by giving advice 
on advertising methods to those clients vHio need 
it. From time to time in these pages hints on 
this subject will be given. For the present a few 
very elementary considerations (ignored, it is to 
be feared by many advertisers and some news- 
paper Managers in India) may be set down. 
Roughly speaking, there are two classes of adver- 
tisements : (1) those which aim at making some 
mnnuf.acturers’ name or trade-mark so fnmilinr 
that the next time you or 1 want an article of 
the kind advertised wo will find ourselves uncons- 
ciously asking for the pirticular variety of it 
which has been made familiar to u«, and (ii) those 
which aim at persuading the public by argament. 
Now tho first kind of ad\erti«oment is suitable 
only for articles of everyday use which arc purchased 


coasidcmblo!j?^dn-ny during the last decade, al- 
though the circmatii^ of Indian-owned papers i-s 
still very small. In^lje last ndministmtion re- 
port (for year ISll-ld^Mhe Local Government 
gives statistics which tell iheir own tele. It ap- 
pears that the total numheiVnf newspapers pub- 
lishecl during the year wa.s 24® published mainly 
at Lahore and in fact only 16 a>u publislied else- 
where than at Lahore, Amritsar'und Delhi. Tho 
largest circulation retumeil by a r».wspaper pub- 
Hsbed in English is 2,194 and by vernacular 
newspaper 14,685. The averago circif*ition of all 
papers is 287,641 and in the case of ma>y it is 
under 1,000 copies. The Local Governmem ob- 
serve that with the exception of a few of '*(50 
newspapers, the emoluments derji-ed are not nl» 
tractive enough for men of the highest nttain-\ 
ments but some of the newspapers nppe.ar to havp\ 


rcaehwl n high level and their proprietoi's are re- ^ 


ported to bo recognising in an increasing degree 
tlieir responsibility to the public ,— Drtily 
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(tuvcent Events. 

BY RAJnUAr.I. 

XE.VRER TO PEACE, , 

'^EACE in the >*carEftRt seems to be 

|j it»as to«r 

'll .inco. Tlio fall of AdnaMlJe >■»» 
no douM vortly amoolhed tho " ^ 
An,W.odoT.otrooc«in London. Tholnrkn 
thomi-lilT roolkedlda rmilion. If he i, Btm 
It Conaonfinoploho ia tho.o on onOawn^^ It « 
the cooilwill of Great UriUin and Germany and 
Aoafrio nhicl. keep, him .till ““‘‘“il; J“ 

which is the only po-ssc^smTi now left to lum 
the Is “oy hsqnithcd bp the great Ottomnn too 

Is'ntSgo.’ It it '“Sed'”‘‘S: 

psychologiwil phenomenon jn 3 . p,-,iitTtbe 
M^ts nrco fora common assent. It w 


drivmtagnnd btgg«ge nm'.tt '>'» 

&rSSll‘°t tt'TSl. nondro..^ 

eln^nUng to tlio Turk being the worden. Indi- 
vidool inUrctt might P'»mP‘ ‘''“J 
ai — »... hrtlel hv the Uirdeneiles. imt such 
?„“S.ne “he'rr.t the others. So tho 
i,,;"„ct of .elt-lntorert hot nrooght «bont the 
p;.e”nlion of tl,. OUom.n in Im 
5l»«...lon'. Tim ndvico »nd Influence of the moat 

di.intercled Toner hove giren tlmt 

the Tnrk. And it ho be e w.ao men m h.e genera- 
tion end- .live to tbo rrahUee yrlii* the 

1 dlmn Allies Imo wrought-thoae neigidmonng 

mownloe. of yc.lenloy whom ho eon.ideied so 
no .hcnblo that he eould cmd. them in the ^e of 
a ,’ecLl-h. ought to iKgin tho pol, .cal l.h 
i. now left to him with a clean slate. Let liim 
mike ...re of the foot-hold lest he may eren 1» 
driven «..t thence till nothing .. Mt to h.m 
tallnropean Tnrkey. He it bonkmi* not only of 
.,atram,»tl.ip, bet alto of tl.mo ...;.wt winch 
alone ran b..y him the cralchet on whnh he may 
w.lk-ol«..t-th. cripple that ho w.lh both leg, 

“jlranwhilo .nether kind of war it ^ng 
The nrararlhe tree Sear E..I rraco tonung 
the keener .sen,, to !» the .p.nt .<•! 


manner of .wa.hbnoklcr, M-t^tninS «t ‘h« 

,„d tnnt«.ttically brandishing 
bUda before tho Hellenes. Ho .ay. he “ 

hlown-if li. would .How lira,, to posses. S'*-!"’ 
the Salomkn.wliieh .tl.. , Hellene, fought for 
and conouered 1 .11 .lobe, Til. . ntt in tho 
tale 1, widening.. lint -it may bo .taken 
torgranted that tlio' Tmr .Ferdinand w ill be soon 
peraniptorily told 'hy . the ' . .mba.^ors , .at S . 
J.amcs’B to 0 his “hands off, and hancU ofl Rnl- 
caiia will be obliged to, bowing to the decioo. 

alien there is the second nft 'm tho lute of the 

Allies. That is between the same Bnlgar and the 
canny Roumanian who sat quiet while the j others 
combined were trying to pull tho chettnnta out of 
the fire. That the lloumaninn should want tiis 
is quite natural. Bnt for his non-inter- 
ference in the drama ho might have played the 
deuce not knowing whither ho may have Inmlod 
his brother Allie* For that matter ho might have 
e^iioused the cause of the Turk and' made it hot 
for the Allies. There was, howevw, the restniin- 
inc influence of the peat Colossus from behind 
who was watching with a.sinMer.eye how tho 
whole warfare may eventually end. . But tho Ihil- 
rir, however he may try to distend.to tho fize of 
the bull before tho Greek, cannot adopt tho same 
ewaggoring attitude before tho Roumanian who is 
moi © than a match for him on ^ho |£eld of battio. 
So feeling tlie pulse Ferdinand has sheTTO the 
white feather and there is no likelihood ^ how of 
hH disputing the boundary whieli Roumama wants 
to put down for his own futnie politico-mflitaiy 
weU.aro. 


There remain the two minnows of Jlontenogfo 
and Servia. The former has shewn no mean pro- 
dimes of valour. Scrvla,,too, has bowed to the 
dwTOo of Euroj)© and is now willing to be content 
with something less than the’ open se.apoit it 

wanted on its sido, of the AdrLatje.. The terif-iotP,’? 

■ too on this account between the . dual monarchy 
and itself has been greatly- relaxed during the 
month. Alontenegro, tho mountaineer prineiju- 
lity, tiny but brave, .is, however, showing its 
teeth and swearing hard to spill all the blood that 
is left in its remaining population before ityields 
to the proud ambassadoih of |>eare. Ono cannot 
hut sympathise with tbo justice, of Montenegro’s 
clium”' Bnt this i« a world where rights • and 
wrongs are seldom weighed in the balance so deli- 
cately as one would wish and justice meted out 
exactly. The rough and ready method has to bo 
tho keener '!*' WHi^nts. eubmitteil toon the vulgar principle that it is use- 

Mi'Ti'.bTt taWl.B.I^ the peeks. Montencereeill 
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thcroforo p-iuso nnd ncoopt tlio vprilict oJ tlio 
Povvors, howovor koi-nly it mivy foci itRolf IrintM 
mthor cliiuUslilyfttid ftriidgingly. 

'this is tlio Rituixtion aa -ko write. Poicliinco 
lioforo tlioaoivigoasoo tho light tlio nrmialico will ho 
Rignod, find in all proUihility oro tlicro in another 
Kow Moon tho rnnKaRwIois and the dologitea may 
sign tho terms of pe-ico find end tho misjienso 
luxnging over Europe thoso many ni^elcs jwst. 

^YIUT MAY HE TOE ISSUES OV PKACE? 

Taking for granteil that peace will soon bo ron- 
cludcnl, Mhat may ho tho events which mayhappon 
in consoqnenco thereof ? It cannot bo that con- 
tinental Europe can contentedly exclaim : “As no 
were." Turkey as a power is eflaced It reckoinil 
for something hitherto. In its place two 
militant states will liavc risen in the Near Hist — 
tho Serb and the SKv. How may antonomous 
Albania hohavo with Ihilgaria and how may Ilul- 
g.iria behave with Greece? And what may bo the 
destinyof Montenegro and Soiaia? Apart from 
those new states, Tioiv may Germany, Austria, 
Italy and Ruesia, steer their re«|>ecti\e course^ 
The Triple Alliance is already a thing of the past. 
It is a mere shadow. M^ill another alliance be 
formed, and which may bo the Powers? Is it pos- 
sible that the eighteenth century shiblsdeth of 
the balance of power can be rovived ^ If reinoil 
can it be upheld ? All these are large issues await- 
ing at the heel of tho peace of Europe. M'lll the 
issues settle themselves ? Or will they lead to 
now developments presaging a mightier Continent- 
al war of tho Gist magnitudo? One consideration 
alpne makes us think that tho clogs of wnr will bo 
permitted to slumber. The crushing and intole- 
rable burden of armaments, military and n.ual, 
Ls tolling on all the continental Powers. Germany, 
howoser powerful, is already feeling tho weight 
1 her population does not seem to relish tho 
■atest measure of increasing tho Army, llie So- 
cialists, who are now sufficiently powerful to turn 
the scales in the lleiclistag, look askance at tho 
policy. This huge non-productho exi>eiiditure is 
telling on the sitals of tho populace. Indnstiies 
are stagnating. They may soon bo cripplcil, for 
every additional young person w ithdmwn from 
active industrialism even for a limited period 
signifies so much economic loss. When to that 
loss is added the existing intolerable burden, it 
may bo easily re.alisod how perilous is the condi- 
tion of militant Germany. Tlie people" are in a 
sulk as Was evident during the brief Easter holi- 
days when the parliamentarians wont to their 
constituencies to feel their pulse on tho new mca- 


Riiroof tho A'niW, Capital in sulking liccaiiRoof 
tho surtax wliieh is proporod to meet the addition- 
ill Dxpeiiditiiiu fin nrniamentH. 

FKAVrE. 

Finncfl is no better. There, too, tlio mea.suro 
of oxtomling the term of sen ico from 2 to 3 years 
is W-iiig i-o«ente<l. The llriand ministry has fallen 
and its siiceessors nn» in no lietter plight, apart 
from that other iinpopuhr men.sitro of proportional 
representation. I'liince, however, is rich while 
the Kaving ijualitics of her peasantry are a great 
ORset in tlio gi-cat fabric of tho country. Her in- 
tentionii aro pacific, but she cannot get rid of the 
ol»ses.sion of her militant neighbour. J'avaneht 
still holds good as far as tho two provinces lost in 
1870, aie conccnied. Other causes may spring up. 
Ill tho triple enfenfe, however, there is lioj« of 
the maintennneo of jionco. All through Europe 
Great llritaiii slono is looked to for using her dis- 
interested intentions for tho maintenance of pence 
without any of those out-worn dogmas of balance 
of power Wlio can IioM the balance? And who 
can dKlurb or destroy it? In the twentieth cen** 
tury other measures must be resorted to. But, 
es we ha>e s.aid, each Continental State now feels 
tho liiigo burden of tax.atlon. Tho latter seems 
to have loachcd its limit and the last straw may 
break the camel's Inck. Thus each State is fully 
aware of the financial stmits to which it is now 
driven Loans on loans maj* follow for a time hut 
that cannot 1)0 eierhsting. This great economic 
fact is being thorouglily realised. In it lies that 
sifety which all the Great Powers seek. Science, 
again, IS reiohitioniBing land and naiwl warfare. 
As if tho troubles arising from those wore not 
enough to be borno with equanimity, there i.s the 
conquest of tho air. There is now a keen rivalry 
as to who shall build a fleet of aeroplanes of a 
subhtaiiti.il and prespmxtive character which shall 
give tho command of the air. Tint is a new 
problem of groat pith and moment. AVe shrink 
from contempl.iting it, awnro a-s we are of the in- 
termiiuable {lotentialitics of science. Tho horizon 
is unbounded. As wo seem to approach it w-e 
feel wo are Jecelveil aa it rceeiles from us further 
and furtlier. To enter into any speculation ns to 
wiint tills new warfiii-o In the air may bring forth 
at any time is useless. 

rrnsiA. 

• b»eitlior is the outlook in Porsi.a hopeful. 
She is still in the throes of lier own domestic 
dilemma. She is being slowly stowed in her own 
jnico and not oven the latest statement of Sir 
jyimird Grey in the House of Commons sheds a 
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t T..Lf'nn tha dismal situation. It PMina 

md «-0 t-iy BO with o heovy heort. 

CUISA. . . , 

rhlncse affairs seem to bo hanging m 

“‘‘^““0“”. nLo'^I.t«o«o oh.nc.llm.. 
lh» t is obvions, »~ «l.».lr foo-olfS Pl"™ 

To iclin. her with th, nltin..t. ,obj«t ^ p.j-- 
♦ Uinninf her. British lUtcMnanship, U 
eS™l coop' Bocce-Iolly trnstr.l. U.nt s.n.sl.r 
conceneii, c Rlwanl Gn-y 

at^rto hc^pl "f foralgn affair--, nono nr«l look foi 
any symrathctic tn-atment foi Ckiina. England for 
anysjii ^mllv wanting m ataU-smen of 

thro*Rr. hlch tho N.or K.stcrn .nd th. 

^ Tv,«infT TilO Musc-O'-Ite would have 

b"n lie si™ .Iccssroiiy ci,«=i™.tc.i. p™ 
„lh “i'o l.H-n In .•.wlily .n in.lcrcnd.nt 
hlwilh .very chTOCo o( n.Uon.l i-roBc™.. Bnt 
Bnel n.rh.sMlcnon.sil.l,,)'.. B-b.t..U.™l.™ 
TO On..i.l.thc™ispovc.ty of st.i™nmnsh.p on 
4>,n nther fflv't i-i a stunlv indication of her dec- 

hn. Ihe^-ot hb.n.tac-of orpr.swJ nnhonn- 
litie- in the nineteenth century is slowly wming 
the ...line of the oppressor of such 

the opening of the present century. \Vbata fall 

is here 1 


the world of books. 

[Short Notice, only .PP™ 


Essentials of Hinduism, d Si/mpoaiiim bj/ 
Dialmjaiabail Indians. G. A.i^attsan i •, 
Madras. Frirs d.. S. To Satsenbar, of «. 
Indian Iltciew As, b, ^ _ 

One fechs bewildered by the variety of opmons 

that have been given regaiding the 

Hinduism. The difficulty arises from the failure 
to grasp two fundamental ideas m the constitu- 
tion of the Hindu Society. There u th caste 

system and there in the Religious belief. The 

two arc essentially different, although ^ 

our best minds are incapable of keeping the one 
apart from the other. Xn the olden days, they 
iS a clearer grasp of this difference = 
ence of caste restrictions has led to swial ostra 
cuxm and persecution but disregard of rchgioui 
beliefs had never the effect of expelling » “““ 
from society. Some of our ancient Bishia have 
pre-iched atheistic doctrines and they were never 
L of the palo of Hinduism. True, these b«« 
formuUted their theories on the bisia of 
Teicbings ; and it must be admitted 

thivt a belief in the Vedas as BeveUtion 
from God is the one solid ground upon which 
Hinduism secm.s to rest. It w just pof’ible 
that this principle too may be overstat^. 
If Hinduism does not depend upon religion, what 
are its constituent elements ? Courts have had 
difficulty in declaring whether a Brahmo is a 
Hindu and whether a Sikh is a Hindu. We think 
that a Hindu should beliere that the Vedas are 
Revelations and should further conform to the 
rules of hi-b caste. Thus Hinduism is an admix- 
ture of religious and social conditions .and the 
jit«tH-< of a Hindu c-innotbe determined by divorc- 
ing the one from tho other. 

The Training of the Child. liy Mr. Gvstave 
Spiller, T. C. (t L\ C. Jack, London. 

The problem of the moral up-bringing of the 
child ia shown by Mr. Gustave Spiller (the orga- 
niser of the first International Moral Education 
Congress) to bo capable of easy solution by any 
onlinary parents. Ho shows bow children may 
be brought up to be hone't and honourable, 

simple, gcneious and energetic by a little study 

and self-control. It is a book written for 
patents by one who has made a life study of the 
subject. , , 
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Further Romlnlsconcos. Ihj II. 3/. Iltjnd’ 
vmn, Maanillan and Co. 15/- net. 

In this, his Eocond volume of rcminihcenccs, 
Jlr. Ilyndni.in brings Ids life's story <lown to tho 
present time. Tho book is ns interesting nnd 
entertaining as its predecessor, possibly tnoro so, 
for Sir. Ilyndmnn sinitoa and epaics not and liis 
pen gains rather than loses in pungency in deni* 
ing with contemporary men and politica. Jinny, 
if not the majority of Ida readei's will bo those 
■who profoundly disagree with his fundamental 
doctrine that tho panacea foi all ills is tho com- 
numal control of tho means of production an*! 
distribution. Hut whatever their opinion of Mr. 
llyndman’s views, they c.in hardly fail to do jus- 
tice as w ell to his literar)’ powers as to the honesty 
and single-mindedness of purpose with which ho 
his fought what, in spite of Ids invincible opti- 
mism, his own book shows clearly to h.i\o been a 
losing battle. Jlr. llyndman’s rivid account of 
the faction fights within the different parties to 
which he has belonged make instructiie if not 
particularly edifying reading. lie und the few 
mombers of his jvirby ivho resemble him will have 
to animate their followers to n far greater extent 
with their own virtues before the most weak- 
kneed individualist need sleep uneasy in his bed. 

Sir. Ilyndman has an abundant sense of 
humour, of which he must have stood wrely in 
need at times, and can tell a good stoiy 
even against himself. One of the best 
things in the book is the story of the Sussex 
labouier whom Mrs. Ilyndman tned to convert. 
^yhen she had quite finished and it took n long 
time to s.vy all she had to say in a fashion to be 
understanded of the Sussex mind, he took his 
clay pipe slowly out of his mouth and spot and 
spoke. “Think you, Marm. You thinks so I 
thinks otherwise.” 

It is curious how extremes meet. Mr. Uynd- 
man has a kindly word to say of the English 
Aristocracy. He would prefer to inKabit a planet 
flee from both capitalists and landlords, but if he 
had his way, the l.indlords, but not the capitalists, 
would be sure of a supper'nnd shakedown in 
Venus or Mats. There are many staunch Tories 
who would meet Mr. Ilyndman on common 
ground in his advocacy of a strong navy and n 

citiren ainiy though Mr. Uyndman’s views as to 

the control nnd discipline of tlie latter would nro- 
Inbly make I.,onl Koberts slnuldcr. And there 
IS not a “ Uckwooilsman” among the Peeis who 
would find that tho strength of Mr. Hyndman’s 


invretivo ogainst Mr. Lloyd George left anything 
to bo desired. Tho famous budget of 1910 Mr. 
Ilyndman regarded ns tho biggest fraud and its 
author as tho most unscrupulous and treicherous 
adventurer that had liecn seen in our time. The 
Insunnco Act of 1912 fares no lictter at Jfr. 
Ilyndman’s lunds. It is nothing more or le-» 
tlian fi wholcsnio swindle. 

Mr. Ilyndman !ms l>ecn in the forefront of the 
Sociidiat movement for so long tliat he lus nn 
intimate ocrjimintunco witli all its other leaders, 
English, Continental nnd American, He gives 
vivid sketches of the pei'sonnlitie.s of many of 
them, Hebei and Singer in Germ.any, Uebs and 
IVilshiro in the United States, Lady Warrick and 
Bernard Shaw in EngLind, To Shaw, Jlr. Hind- 
man devotes a wholo chapter tho concladon of 
which is that Shaw as a playwright nnd tcitii-bt L 
doing good work of the destructiie kind but as a 
Fabian is nn obstructionUt and reartion.iry of tho 
most conscivativo variety. Tlut is In idly tho 
genera] opinion of Mr. Shaw’s Nxlalist activities 
but Mr. Ilyndman gives good reasons from hU 
point of view for holding it. For tho Fabians 
generally he lias nothing but pitying contempt 
and reg-irds them a-s held fast in the “slimy grip 
of cultured incapacity." 

The last p.ag(M of the book contain an account 
of the festivities which cclebmted Mr. Hjmdnian’s 
seventieth birthd.iy. We look forwani in about 
ten years’ time to reading in a further book of 
reminiscences as breezy and fearlessly indepen- 
dent os the two which will have 2 'receded it, an 
account of similar festivities when Mr. Ilyndman 
reaches the age of eighty. 

The Young Mother. Jly .K Btmard Daireon, 

-If. Z)., London, i'. It. C. S., tlngland, Etcart, 

Seymo^tr and Co., Litnited, l.i liaAehjh Sirecl, 

Strand, London. 

Dr. Dawson has been n frequent contributor 
to Th« Mother and the Baby’s lITwW, nnd this 
book has been written by him at the suggestion of 
tho editor of that Magazine. Tlie present volume 
is meant to be a guide by which the Young 
Mother may bo directed into the paths of health 
and rectitude. Her doubts nnd fears nro antici- 
pated nnd cleared. The author has intentionally 
avoided all bombast of phra-seology nnd redun- 
daneyof matter ns tho i-osult of which we have 
ft concise, wmple and comiKiet expedition of the 
subject.- Every young mother should 1)0 delighted 
to have this volume for guidance and comfort. 
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The Veiled Mysteries of Egypt By S.JL 
Leeder, G, Bell and Sons Zimited, Zandon, 

There are three kinds of books on Egypt. The 
book telling of old Egypt, its history, its Temples 
and its Pharoahs j the books written mainly by 
Government oflicials regarding the present day 
problems; and the books written by the tourist, 
who according to his temperament is delighted 
and amazed with everything he secs, or shocked 
*nd disgusted with the climate, the customs and 
the religion of these people so different from those 
to which he has been accustomed. Egypt, like 
India, suffers from the too facile pen of this latter 
persbnage, and it is a delight once in a while to 
find a bwk written hy a fourth and very much 
emalJer chrss, tJie man who goes to a country 
with a purpose, fulfills that purpose and writes of 
it enterttiningSy end with knotrhdge of hit sub- 
ject. TWs is what Sir. Leeder has done in the 
“ Veiled Mystcriea of Egypt” although its title is 
rather mystifying. Evidently Mr. Leeder went 
to Egypt e.vpeetTng to see only the beautiful and 
to yield ium&elfto the magic of its charms. He 
like all travelleis in an Eastern land, was delighted 
with the generous hospitality of these kindly peo- 
ple who in their touch with Western civilization 
hiivo not forgotten their Prophet’s teaching that 
* Every stninger is a guest'. Ife describes .with 
vividness the average village life where the men 
of the place gather in the evening at the coffee 
house and discuss the news of the day, the market 
reports and the rise and fall of the River Kile. 
He is equally at home in the quaint C.airo streets 
where he wanders iooking for the oid houses, peer- 
ing into courtyards, and finding be.vuty belimd / 
the dust and cobwebs that time and neglect 
h.vve given a« a heritigo to ne.irly nil that remains 
of tho C-iiro of the C.iliphatcv. 

Mr. Leeder excels in his description of the 
Slosqnes. His symp.ithy gains him entrance to 
many pl.xces forbidden to the average European 
and ho is deeply impressed with the earnest- 
ness of the followers of the Prophet of Aralna. 
Ko one can visit Cairo and Lear the c.all to pniy- 
cr from one of the hundreds of minarete in that 
city of Mosques, and natch tho merchant spread 
his carpet behind his counter while bis Jiatrons 
wait patiently until the last murmur of “ there is 
no Gwl but Ood ”, falls from liisHp.s, or see the 
Ft'llUieen beside tbo kneeling camel bow and rise 
and Ik>w again fu's head to the dusty toad way 
oblivious to tlie world tlj,jfc paiisr-slMm by, nJtboot 
ru.ilizing that tho religion of E! Islam is a mighty 
power. Mr. Leeder sitting quietly in the shadow 


of the archways in the beautiful Mosques, secs 
the man of business come in quietly, his slip^wirs 
inhis Imnds, and bow Lis head in the diicction of 
Mecca. He w.vtcbes tho donkey boy, tbo rich 
ofEcul, the servant, all united in common biothei- 
hood by their faith in the One God, and he does 
not quahtlon too deeply nor go into tJie effects of 
its jtrecepts ujion a people. He only sees its beauty, 
its dignity, and the devotion it lywinspiied in the 
he.trta of its followei-s. That is the char m of Mr. 
liCeder’s book, his sympathy with the follou’crs of 
a Prophet other than his own. There are few 
books wrritten by men of occidental lands who 
come to an Evstern country with unprejudiced 
minds. They have already formed on opinion in 
regard to moroLs, customs, ond most especially in 
regard to the religion of that epuntry, and they 
do not care to have tliat opinion changed. They 
will not, like the writer of ‘ The Veiled Slysteries 
of Egypt ” study the country’s sacred books nor 
talk with their men of learning on matters ecele- 
si-istical. They only look for stories that wifi 
confirm their already hastily formed judgment 
regarding the motives that actuate the people 
of other lands. 

Mr. Leeiler's book is not a great book, nor will 
you get much practical instruction fiom it reg«d- 
Ing Egyptian life of to-day. He touches very 
lightly the problems that are before the publio 
such ns Nationalism, Industrialism, and irrigation. 
In fact he leaves the subject of politics severely 
alone, for wLieh he is to be commended. He 
evidently knows little about the burning question 
of Ediioition that is being agitated ftom tho 
Soudan to the sea, nor does lie discuss very seri- 
ously the question of the Harem and the emanci- 
pation of women. He devotes a chapter to the 
poHtion that women liekl in tho time of AIoL.-imed 
wd quotes freely from the Korun to show that 
her seefuswn and apparent degiad.ation have come 
with the loss of the principles and pnictico of 
pciCQtUve Islam. 


' * — — “ “VV iiiK=n.iea 10 educate 

but only to please and Mr. Leeder will take yon 
to mUnd villages, where l,e tells you tales and 
'STE f Esypt, through 

Btreets oE Cairo and qiaiint old courtvaida 
of y.ra„ who rei'goed i„ a„eiout times. 
Wrhaps yoTi will not ngreo with all you basr 
tiew idea 

of tv religion of Islam and you will have Been 
lU followers through the eyes of a man 
seemed to really love the people of Egypt, 
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An Amorlcan Oirl at the Durbar. JiyShd- 
land Bfadlvj, London. John Lane, tht JMUi/ 
Head, Kew York, John Imm Conip*tny. 

A chatty, and in I'nits, a vivid and interesting 
account of the histoiic Coronation IDnrUar. Tho 
author wields a facilo and dextei-ouB jHJn nnd is 
not wholly at sea in treating of Indian topics nnd 
scetvas, hut one cannot help regretting that llio 
cat<dr-phrases and cl.vp-trnp of tho “ eun*dricd ” 
ehould have been so eagerly areepted and oxptoite«l 
by tho author, end that the latter couhl not resist 
the temptation of steering cle.ir of all controver- 
sial matter in a book, intended purely aa a gos- 
eippy account of n great function of histoiic and 
impori.al significance. Tho centr.d him, in fact 
the object of the book is obviously an ‘ apologia ' 
for the magnificent display, and tho familiar argu- 
ment of the ediioativo value of tho epectade, tho 
necessity to impress the imagination of an oriental 
people, el hoc genia oiane are all trotted out in the 
usual fasiiion. "We do not visli to bo undcratocMl 
as implying that the ‘ Durb.ir ' wus an unneces- 
sary waste of public funds, ov th.it it was a use- 
less show. Tho first coronation on Indian vofi of 
the Emperor of India — a. ehakravarti moio truly 
BO than any of tho fabled or mythological Impe- 
rial heroes of old of tlus ancient land— iscortuin- 
ly no ordinary event which would be allowed to 
come oiT ill an oveiy-day bum-drum fashion All 
the same, we cannot but consider it altogether 
Buperfiuous, If not undignified, to launch out on 
a categorical justification of the glcry that was 
the coronation, and the glamour that was the 
. durbar. An unkind and altogether vicious hit at 
the pet enemy of Anglo-lndia, th». jtro-Indian 
M. P. is devised in the character of N** Petov 
Timurs, M. P. — an absurd and impassibli! i>erso- 
nage. Ho is made to inveigh in senseless bouilust 
against the waits and show, but in the end, he is 
“ simply bowled head over beeU " when he witnes- 
ses the sight. “The sight of that man coming to 
curse and remaining to praise ” is Iield np .>s the 
most marvellous V’sson of tlio Burbar, It is “most 
marvellous” to us thvt the only things m India 
which appear to win the approval, and pi en admi- 
ration. of a claas of Anglo-Indian writers are the 
primitive and picturesque aborigines, the warrior 
tribes, the ignorant nnd conservative village-folk, 
tho coolies, and tho butler tribe of Illadms. Ap- 
prodatLvo pen-jiictures of those specimens abound 
in the book before us, relieved by occasional and 
cheap sneers against the “ EnglTuA-ictumed” and 
“the ffiled 11. A’s” among tl« “ natives.’’ Apart 
from those defects of temperament, tho book is 
(crtainly readable, and cleveily written. 


Tho Adhyatma Ramaynna. 'j'ranJai'-dinto 
Hngluft bi/ Ilai /iahadiir /Mia Jlalj Xath B.A. 
27« raniniOJJiet,J!nliadur<janj,AUahahad. Brice 
Its. A, y/'o be had of G, A, Kalenan A: Co., 
Mtulrae.] 

Tho A'lhyatma Rnmayana may be aptly des- 
cribed as in the nature of a hi'jher critleism of 
Vnlmiki i Tfio norriiip of Sri IlamacliBiidni as 
tho Biipivmo Lord h.ih a largo nuinlier of adlicrenta. 
Vatmiki tnakcB Sri Kama »~ay in more placc.s tlmn 
ono that lie is an ordinary raorbil, affected by the 
aamo feelings which move common men. In 
order to explain away this theory, tho Iwok under 
reference nnd othern of a similar complexion have 
liccn published to show tho divinity of Kama- 
cluindm. For our jwrt wo wish that this groat 
figure is left just us bo wus depicted by Vnlmiki. 
llo is a Gdl,' not beenuse ho knew he was God, 
but because he showed the way to attain to God- 
hood by ©scmplary deeds done. Itisone of the 
greatest heritages of ours — these lives of Kama 
and Sita. 

Tint is our personal conviction, llowever 
that may bo there is no guinavying the fact tliat 
un incre-using number of religious men are inclin- 
ed to give a metapliysic-al meaning to the narra- 
tion of Vnlmiki. The Adhyntms Kamaynna at- 
tempts to bring out the inner truths of Valmiki, 
There is no doubt tlint there are passages in the 
Kam-iyana wbieli are very likely interpmations and 
which mar the sjmmetry of ourconception of the 
great hero. The Adhyatma Kamayana is practi- 
cally lowriting the story on u pieconceived theory. 
But np.ait from the merits of the original, it must 
bo admitted that the publishers have renderwl 
re.d service to the cause of religion, by publishing a 
trnnsUtion of this work. The triinsl.vtion while 
faithful to the original is written in an ei.sy and 
eLcg int style, Rai R.ihadur L.s]a Raji Nath is 
a great believer in our religion and that has ena- 
bled him to giv B to the tnvnsl.vtion life aud mean- 
lag. Tho book is well got up nnd it forms a sup- 
plement to the gre.it work of Valmiki. tVo com- 
mend tho book to tho attention of all lovers of 
Iteligion. 

Hypnotism and Self-Education. Published 
by Messrs T. C. and E. C. Jaek, London. 

This book gives the practic.il experience of a 
doctor who Ilss used hypnotism with great .suc- 
cess in her practice. Jinny obscure pitbological 

conditions arc shown to jield to this when they 

will yield to no other form of treatment. The 
impocUnt subjects of self-hypnosis nnd control of 
tho will receive careful and adequate treatment.* 
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The Masters n>j Annie Besant. PuUished hy 
The TheosophUt Office, Ad’jar, , 

This U. a book by the famous Pwsident of the 
Theosophical Society 

Question M to the rehtion of the Masters to 
world. Even those who arenot in symP'^^hy wth 
Theosophic beliefs .aboiit Mahatmas mvut adimt 

Jhe pc^^uasive beauty of Jlrs Besant’s eloquen^. 

She savs • “ For what is the Mahatma ? U 

f^thoLnwho has become perfect. He w the 

™„wl.o li-u reache.! onion mth 

i. tho man 0-1.0 by ’‘".J/'Sa 

the poeeibilitiee of the 

triumphant where we are etru^hne • J 
The books brings before ^ J the 

essentials of the Theosophic creed about tho 
Masters and will repay perusal. 

Bridge and Auction Bridge. By “ Valet D« 
Tme." G. Bell and Sane, T.imt«i\Iymdon. 

This is (juito an appropriate volume to the 
National Library of Sports and F‘«timee ^Ut^ 
under the general supervision of Me^rs L. 

■SVhito and E. H. Bylc. Tlie 
this treatise to suit all r i •„ tht 

vice is initiated, and the proficient will find in 
volume man'y an unerpoctod problem of 
solved. Bridge is getting more and more popular 
in these days and it is an essential accomplisli- 
raent for every one of social indmationa. As a 
considerable section of the people 
to admit a want of the knowledge of tho fust ejo- 
«,ents of the game the first few chapters arc de- 
voted to the instruction of the primary technique 
of the game. The connossieiirs will find equal inte- 
rest in the remaining chapters. 

Tho Year Book of Missions, 1912. The 
C L .'7.7., ^^em^trial Hall. .Vadims. Price 2J8.U. 
This yei'r liook of Missions in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, edited by tho Rev. J . P. Jones, D D. 
and contributed by a number of distinguishwl 
missionaries is a vatimble book of reference. It 
includes a missionary directory and statistical 
tables. A welcome feature of tho book is that 
many diverse missionary interests and ide.nis re* 
presented in this Und are presented by those 
identified with them. For instance the wwk oC 
the Roman Catholic Church and of the Synan 
Churches is described by writers belonginc to those 
faiths. F,ich writer is responsible for the state- 
ments he makes and ^lerfcct frceilom is gmntrf 
to each to present his subject in his own way. It 
is believed that the Year Book will lie found n 
trustworthy account of tho Missionary Agcncieii 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. 


Diary of llio Honlh, Warch-Jpril, 1913- 

March 21. H. E. the Govemct-Goneml in 
Council is pleased to announce th-it the Secretary 
of State for India has sanctioned the I'su® o* ^ 
emtuity to officers, non-Commissioned Oflicers 
and men employed on the Abor Expedition. 

March 22. Tho All-India Muslim League 
commenced its sassion at the Kniserbngh, Luck- 
now. to-day, when in the presence of a largo 
gathering, Mr. Mahomed Sliafi read his presiden- 
tial address. 

March 23. The Bengal Provincial Conference 
nnder the Presidency of Sir. Aswini Kumar Dutt 
at Dacca adopted several important resolutions 
to-day relating to the political condition of the 
country. . _ . . ' 

March 24. The Public Service Commission 
opened in Bankiporo to-day. Mr. Sly, ^^o.e- 
I)on.ald, tbe Earl of Ronaldsbay and 5lr. Gokhale 
were absent. 

Mnrdi 25. An attempt wm made to-day on 
the life of Dr. Nilratan Snrear, a nominated mem- 
ber of the Bengal Council and a leading medical 
practitioner in Calcutta. The bomb was evidently 
thrown through the window into the room where 
it explcHled but happily failed to injure any of the 
inmates. 

March 2G. Cliarke was executed early this 
rooming in the District Jail at Allahabad in tho 
presence of a few officials. He walked bravely 
to the scaffold and did not flinch. 

March 27. The Government of India are to- 
day despatching 100 men and officers of the 19th 
Russell’s Infantry in defence of the BriUsh 
Subjects in tlio Persian Gulf at Bushire and 
Bunder Abbng, news having reached Bombay of 
their having been subjected to serious outrages. 

March 28. Lady Meston to-day opened the_ 
Muslim Girl’s School in Lucknow, which marks a 
fresh era in Muslim Educ.ation. The institution 
is to he under the guidance of Miss Pope, a 
talented Canadian lady. 

March 29. A large fire occurred this evening 
in tho cotton press and jute godown belonging to 
the Akbor Manufacturing Company, Bombay, and 
damaged articles to the value of some Rs. 5 
lakhs. 

March 30. At a meeting of the Calcutta 
Section of the Institute of Electrical Engineers to- 
night Mr. F. J. Robins of Messrs Osier A Co. 
sketched a scheme for a Technological College in 
Calcutta, 
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Jlnvcli 31 . n. E. tho Governor of llomljay Inicl 
the fouml ition this evening of the Memorial Gate- 
way on the Apollo flunilor which is to commcnio- 
rato the visits of Their Imiiorinl Maieslics the 
Iving-Emporor and Queen-Empress to India. 

April I. Ilis Etccllency Lord Sydenham at 
the entertainment given in his honor to-night hy 
the Bombay Muslims exhortc<l them to follow 
the wise and patriotic lead of Ilis Ilighness the 
AgaKlnn. 

April 2. At the meeting of the Bengal I^egis- 
lativo Council this moining the Governor mis- 
pended the rules of business and moved a 
Resolution to place on record tlie deep Borrow of 
the Council at the de-ath of Sir Edwanl Baker, 
late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and expres- 
sing condolence and sympathy with Lady Raker 
April 3. Their Excellencies Loid and I^dy 
Sydenham were entertained by the people of 
Bombay to-night at an evening party in the 
University Garden. Ilis Excellency made a 
Buitahle reply in a sympathetic and touching 
farewell speech. 

April 4. Lord and Lady "Wellingtlon arrived 
at Bombay this morning. The day was occupied 
in receiving the usu d address of welcome. 

April 5. The Bombay Corporation presented 
Lord SyUenliam with an address enclosed in a 
silver casket. Lord and Lady Sydenh.am bade 
farewell to Bombay and start^ for home. 

April C. A serious dscoity occniTed atShaupur 
Jngsolii, Ilomuh Bistiict to-night in which a 
woman was beaten to death. Three men have 
been at rested in connection wltb the outrage. 

Apt it 7. To-day the I’nblio Services Commis- 
sion examined the Last hatch of witnesses nt Luck- 
now. 

April 8. Tliis evening II. E. the Governor of 
Bengal unveiled Lord Curzon's statue in Calcutta 
and delivered an interesting speech in appreciation 
of his brilliant "Viceroy.alty and services to India. 

April 9. There was a huge g.athering on the 
Cooperage ^laidan, Bombay, this evening, when 
the Hon. Sir. C. II. A. Hill unveiled thesMue of 
the late Sir. Justice Ramado. 

April 10. H. M. the King has been pleased to 
approve the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Finance. The Rt. Hon. Austin 
Chamberlain, M. P. is announced to bo the Ch.air- 
man. I 

April 11. Tlie Privy Council has dedded that 
Sir Stewart Samuel should vacate his seat in the 
House of Commons and be disabled from voting 
for the same, 


April 12. II. E. Lonl Pentland nccomj«ined 
hy hw alnif was entertained to-d.iy nt n splendid 
Innquct at CuUciit by the public and Corpoiation 
of tlio city. 

April 13. Two bomb letters wore received to- 
day hy Mr. 11. r. II. IVhilty I. C. S., Collector 
of Customs and Mr. A Montiuth, President of 
the Cltamber of Commerce, ('.alcutta. The dis- 
covery was made before explosion. 

April 14. At the Council Meeting of the U. 
P. to-day the creation of tbo Executive Council 
was discussed. Tlie votes l>eing equal on either 
sides IlisIIonotir decided that the motion had been 
lost 

April 15, The Last sitting of tho Public Services 
Commission in India for tbo current Session was 
held this morning at Lahore. This clo'cs the 
present Session. 

April IG. In the House of Commons to-day 
Mr. Montagu replying to Mr. King said that lionl 
Crewe would arrange with tho Government of 
India that Chinese Labour should not bo employed 
in tho Neiv Delhi scheme. 

April 17. The TmtJtin its issue of to-day 
re-produces tlie speeches of Sir G. M. Chitnnris 
and Sir O.F. Wilson in full and iirgeo that tho 
paramount interest of J ndla and tho Empire n« 
coincident and that the Government of India 
would never frame a policy without reference to 
the British system as a whole. 

April 18. The bust of Dr. lAlcaca who was 
shot while trying to rescue Sir Wiliam Curion 
Willie nt the time of the latter’s mnnler was 
unveiled nt tho Imperial Institute, London. 
Sit M. Bhownagreo who presided offered 
the bust on behalf of the Bombay Subscribers. 

April 19. In a speech nt Lincoln Mr. Mont- 
agu said that Free Trade was best for India and 
tluat the Government was determined to mnintain 
it nt any cost, 

Aps^ S&. wvru efoS^retnanr afiMiTg- 

Punjab Hindus in presenting a Farewell Address 
to Sir Louis Dane on behnlf of the community, 
but on the eve of His Honour’s departure for 
Simla whence His Honour is no more to return to 
l^hore, a Large Deputation consisting of all tho 
leading Hindus of the Province w.aiteil on him at 
Government House with a Valedictory Address. 
In replying. His Honour asid that the Punjab 
Hindus, especLally those of the western half of 
Uie Province, were most intelligent and energetic, 
and were great assets to tho Province. lie 
revetted that all classes could not has o united 
in a joint Address. 
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India’s Need of Britain- 

In tlio ISlareli Wiuo of tlio Knipire lUvifW, Mr. 
A. K Diiclio'.no gives n jnetiire of ln«lin beforo 
tfio ailvent of the ISritish rule nnd makes out a 
.strong fsiso for linlj.'i needing the tuteUge ami pro- 
tc-etion of Bntiin for Ita pc-:u-e an<i prngn-ss. What 
vio e\ll Imlii i-- a *f)CwiMcM‘ng kaH<lo<-*opic 
me/Jiey into which .arc woven and ii>j?>glcil iliverRO 
mcial, religions and linguistic elements.’ Between 
the devout Hindu and tho pi.ssion.vto Moslem 
there is very often ns nuicl* bitterness as thero is 
U-twi oil tlioOmngcimn and tho Natioiwlistin Irc- 
hnd. Theio are tho wild frontier tr5l>es wlio 
m.iy at any time threaten tim p'lee of Indht. 
W« mie<uiut<‘r the pietun sijuo figure of tho reign- 
ing jainco In Indiv cluigtiig guuily to his Mlute 
of guns, vvlio has h<s«n enlisted on tho ride of 
loyalty nii-l ilovnlioi by the f.ir sighted diploiiuny 
of Britain. 

Tho pieserviilion of internal and exb-rnal 
WSM'O, tho f.triet and impirtid dt'|k-n<.ition of 
jiNtiio me not every tinng. Indi.t Nhoohl bo 
taken forwanl along liiivs of modern progress H 
is the duty of I’litAin to aim at tho (te\e|o|in>vnt 
of iribdieet and eh nutter and tho ejihanei'irent 
of tho moral and materul welfare of tlio people. 

To Ktudents of Briti«h hi'tniy tn India, tho 
douht iruynetnr whether knowhsfgi- {ils (veen I'm- 
j<ai ted MO th vt ch iraoter in \y not hngei whether 
there has not Ik'i'H loo muih of tho iivvterivl am! 
too littl'Y’of tho i.pirj(iiat element in c«luention. But 
BriUdn hvs wisely onK’icd thvt tho orthixlov 
Bnvlinnn, the ?iiic<'ie Mivalem, tho devovit Biiddhist, 
the earnest C'hri'tivn, tho sti-ad f.i^t J*»w, niid tho 
lesdluto Zoroostri \n sh ill all pnrtako freely of tlio 
intellectual Knupiet provided by tho stote. Bri- 
tvin has another solemn mission to fulfil liy the 
races that have IsHui depiesse.! Under an notocri- 
tie spiriluil di<p’ns.ation. 

It Is nritsin's tcIMmposeil tMfc to rsiso thero nem, 
to reslor.to them their self rrspcol, lo replseo their »er- 
TiW (esr b; s jastiflsblo eontidenco in unirnpaitn.bla 
JastiCP, to eTobe in them those Ivetings of biimsnit; and 
th»t espseilr far self silfsneenient wnich »Res of nith~ 
less sod »rml snniliiUting oppression h»se coinpletsljr 
oMiterstis). 

Britain his niriiii mss|.“{n fho nfwence of in- 
dustiial iiiitirfive .ati<l nlertn-'-.s tui flw* )nrt of 
Indiins, fo eneoiirisre, freilit-vto and devtiop 
niamif ictures Indti hi-, fkvn -.pievvl tlio tliroea 


of n worhl-conflict by thft imprognablo dofenco of 
Britain’s stupoedotw Navy. Ag.iin, her niistois 
aloofncoiv ftom religious piitisanship has won for 
her the rospoct and esteem of the mass of tho 
people. To Indians tiie ncoro y, no mere abstrac- 
tion of law .and |>ower, is the focus of personal 
lovo and ostorwn for tho sovoieign. In tho Viceroy 
then tho liulLm has acontro for his loyal tiovotion. 

In what spiiit has British state.smanship f.aeed 
tho ticklish prohiem of governing a congeries of 
alien races massoil together in Inilin and wliat 
Kavo b<*en tho saving features of British ndminis- 
tiation 1 The British statesman ‘ Ii vs sought loe.al 
solutions for loc.il problems, .am! belonging to no 
formal school of polities, has hrought to the ad- 
instment of mlministr.ative detiiha bro.id-minded- 
ness which h IS proved «i. adnih.ible snh'giinrtl 
ngainsb tho c\cc&«ivc .iiul Lrijiiiions real of piosely- 
tising fervoviT ’ 

Tho basio tnditien* of tbn rndian services •rolusliee, 
•ecesvib^Uty. impartiality and . fii’nircss. On these bases 
rest wl^etevcr of siiecrss lu s atteoded the efforts ol 
those «t oiir race who have built up in the East the 
stately fabric of our rule. 

W’hat would India lx*' jf Britain should with- 
ilniw fr<im it ?* The writer 1x150. that tho wliolo 
of this stately f.vhiie would ei.ish to irrotiiev.ablo 
ruin, lliero avniiM Im n hideous welter of con- 
fusion 'fJiOfO who hive Ru«pendcd their mutual 
jo.ilonsies iiniler tho jut-sauroof thusui.cnvin power 
wouhl Hy at ono anothuriii throats. 

It is intorv'sting to eontomplito tho power that 
would nsoto the surf.vco whon India shall bo dis- 
tmetoil and Jniliin unity swept away, 

FiUisl by physical eliaracler, by mental idioHynoraey, 
by tho inhrTltaDCB of ccptoric* of statesmanship, by tho 
tnvdition of a succession of great emperors and, cn1ij;!it- 
ened rolrra (or tho task of govrrninf; the Moslems 
Honid ioevilably rise suportor to the other factions. 

Tint Indiv has net-d of Britain and Britain ,a 
ih'finito duty towards her is descriliod in wonls 
glowing with fervour and zoal for India's weal. 

Tho vast poninsuU wilb its raotler popQfatlons is 
workiogout Its own ealvstioa, is slowly but surely pro- 
(•resMOK the roehretion of a national conscious- 

ness and tho status of a world-power. Tho process is a 
psinful oiHi. Theeod is not yet in sipht of tfio aeutest 
sision. Out of niach travail will bo born that new 
fndcs fnlfy <H,.iippc.l to hold her own in the stnieclea of 
tlMse'iminf; egos. In the midst of this tribuUtion while 
IheKcnswIsnr that asyct otilmro fndisn nationality is 
al.iwly, so slowly, oclimvini; itself, she needs protection 
—prote-tion from external aj-Kression, protection from 
internal feml, proteeilon from her own mistaken impul. 

eev and their (lisastrons cnoswpiences. 
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Morality and Religion. 

The niivlwlHii j;er!-in foi- M.urh coiiUInv 
ftinmi'' oUuir iivtiiles of v.ilim a wi'll-writton |ui«*r 
on Moritlity nml lWi;»ioii ‘ hy H. Y. 

Divulh. TliO wi iter hOcOcs to ih«lei min*' llu* i*l ico 
of moi'iility in the iin>\inp<i of irliKhni ninl to 
ndiiuio DiisJio «.Ii)ifssoH hijjjM-]/ to jtii i.JHitiiry 
into tlio nutmo of ntir nini.il life. \\’h>tistlio 
\ it'll jiiolilcin of inm.ility? 

Tlio preat problem of inoiulity i«i to inlte tlio rontra- 
iictmn between tbn tower uuJ tl>e UiRbvr <lee\et\t«n 
human noliiro Whotlor wo represent thm aiittthoNi* a* 
between tonso anJ rcuHon, epoinm and aUrtnsm or be- 
tween nature anit spirit, we arc espressing one ar«t tlm 
lamo fact that liuiuan nature oontaina wiiliin ibietf two 
clemontH which occasionally come into conflict with each 
other and pull tho mind in oppoaito direction*. Kow if 
morality i* to bo poBsible, tlieso two side* of our nature 
ahould bo maintaircd in hannonions C'luilibnnmand pro- 
gress towards the moral ideal must eonaist in oooaUnt 
otTorta to establish this cijuihbrium as a ticrmanont part 
of our voluntary activities, 

Tho iivscntuil chmictciistic of lehgion n.- con- 
trastecl with nionality is • — 

It changes aspiration into fruition, anticipation into 
realisation ; that instead of Icaviog man in the inlermi- 
nahle pursuit of a vanishing ideal, it inahes him an ac- 
tual partaker of a Divine and inllnite Iifo Ueeidee the 
obligation to do tho right is new recognised aa oot sim- 
ply an obligation between mao-end-nian but ae be- 
tween nan-and-Qod. Ihe moral law iv perceived in ita 
tma grandeur when it ie recognised not as a creabon of 
the human mind but as an authoritative voice of the 
Dirina Power that deoiinde uneonditional obediooee 
and the violation of winch le not eioiply a moral vice but 
religious ein It le the uftique sentiment of reverence 
that binds the moral with Uie religious eonsciousnesu 
and invests the former with a sacred awe and majosty 
The writer obswos tint Jlattlicw AniohVs 
famous deflihtioii of leiigion a« morality toiicIu‘i( 
with emotion lacks precision. 

It is indeed true that a strongly'Uiaiked eniotian iv a 
chief characteristic of the religious cnnsciousnesti. but 
It should not be forgotten that emotion in a more or less 
degree, is piesent even in thoso states of mind which am 
Undoubtedly moral but which wo would hcsitato to call 
religious. 

The remarks of tho writer ou the Rignifieanee 
and function of tho institution of priestliooil aro 
suggestiao and liear qiiohition : — • 

Its true function lies in turning the religions onthn- 
slasm of the untutored worshipiiers into proper rhsnnela 
and above all, in elevating their moral nabire hy enjoin- 
ing virtuous actions under the powerful sanction of re- 
ligion. Indeed, hardly any profession is more nobleand 
philanthropic than the service of instructing tlm people 
in religious faith and practice, but at tho same tune 
hardlj- any profession iTipilres more culture, morviainoe. 
rity and mom aclllcssnesa than tho profesnion of religU 
ous preselling 

Tho author makes a seitlung indictment of tho 
rhiss of mystics nml nseeties tliat tend to gion* »ij» 


iiniWtiOtiiu iidiKioiiH ayeteiiH iii the follouiri^' p.ani- 
gniph 

However ronicitnljous their mind may lie such per- 
aonshain always, as a class, a tendency to degenerate 
inlj idlers and ilrcamcrs, and depend for their existence 
upon their chsnUIily-disposcd hut vrislc-niinded breth- 
ren in society. Tho whole order of siidi religious meo- 
dicaiits that dcligliC fo a seeJiided fife and amt fo bo a* 
fr<6 from tlio perturbations of the world as |ioHsihle is 
not simply I•ct»ll0llll^•a11y but sKo riiorslly iinjustiflable at 
a religiiHis institutinii. It is notiiing but h sort of moral 
eowardiee tn Hr from the duties of life and any religious 
aysfeiii that giies its sanction to sit<h an institution 
niiiHt Im naid to haio taken a retrogade step in (ho path 
of moral progress. 'I'lio true way of doing sen if e to 
Iho religious caiisn is to work in and not out nf sonety 
and tlio rasenee of asei tif ism lies not in a Uirluoiis anni- 
■illation of a1i denres hut in self-control by tlm mind in 
tho nadxt of an aetirc life. 


Co-operative Village Libraries- 
Professor .1. N. HiniiMhuw juojioses the eX- 
teiivinn of tho hehl of co ojv.nitiac woi): in ft noiel 
hut iu^jhly useful flirectjon in the rtlniutry eilh 
lion of tho /I’fflfir, 


Ooojierfttiou ehoultl not 1>e fonfined to ft nnr- 
low siihere — viz., th.it of merely rre.ating ue.'ilth 
but ahouhl be in'-pircil hy aun*, lii^'her nnd nobler 
by f.u 

It has been urged over and over, that it hat greater 
aiJis, or in other words, theie aro the intcllcctoe) end 
oociai side* of (hit moietricnt, which will bring comfort 
to those eufTcrert for whom tlio moveiimnt ie lueent pri- 
marily and etrengthah tho moral character end broadco 
tho mental horiron of the people. 


Ity enKijflng tho pphem^ of work along this 
line, every Cooperative Ci-cdit Soiioty will be- 
eoiiie tho eetitin of hglit iiml kiiowloilge nnil 
members of it will guc an inijictiis to thu collec- 
tion of sUilistics .iml otlier it«efiil information 
reguslmg in.itteiN, ngnciiltuial anil inihistrial. 
Rut wlierefrom ih this h ippy idea dorivetl and on 
what lines fsliall it bo woiked? Let the writer 
apeak • — 

The ayntem of Co-operative Village Libraries was ad- 
vocated 10 Ireland tomo ten years ego. The pioposal 
was that thci-w should be a library in every parish and 
the work to be dono by tho parish library should be of » 
coMprchcnsiro eharai-ter. The advocato of these libra- 
vioK suggested that tho following hoe should bo adopted 
by them. 

1. IJooU on tccbnlcol subjects to ho kept from which 
thepeoph. may learn something of Hie two great pro- 

blomathat concern us and tho welfare of tlie nation 
moat, — agricultural and industrial development. 

2. Ae the libraries will have to ci.ange an • unliterary 
ponpln' into a ‘literary people, instead of vanul honke, . 
good hteralnro should be pUcod in their haiiils 

3 An attempt should bo made (o roiivo andcivaa 

BOW impetus to tho mill lingiisge. 
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Constitutional Goveruinent for Afghanistan. 

Fronj (Ik^ jifti of Ihiiruii ’’ iu tlic I/iiiifi'ifnn 
lUci'mj for .Miicli, li.i\o a skptcfi of tlio 
kin-l of "oviuimeiit Affjli iui«t.»n is ItUisl for 
boUi fiotii our kiio\\!uii"<- of tiio ami 

iD^.sloi jo)}-. J-list .iful of till) 'jH'fi il fwituie-. of U>o 
rtli^iion mill hisbiry of Alt,'liaiiistin. lake in.my 
iiuotlioi coniitiy of tlio Ilist, Ku* of tho 

Aijiir )j.i.s hliortJ) yi'.miijiiJ for WtMciii 

ili;mi>ciiu:y. 

To iiuny Afah.itH tho move Ml{;i'L^t>on of Af- 
giuiiUUn ffirov^iiig u{i its ile-'liotisin uml 
a KVKtem of jrjirosotit.itive fiQ\ernn>c:nt m.-ohik »l>- 
Kiiiil nriil futilo. IJtit licforo *0 lUsiniss. «.on-U- 
tiition.Tl ({o\oitiimMit fis ti uu'iv for Afglii- 

wc lia\o to niako u stu'ly of tUo »atiou.»l 
hcutimcnta uii'l religious uiul ratumal HU'Cci'tibi- 
lilii H of (iio Afgli ms. 'I'lio m lugnintum of cons- 
titutioiulieguiio in I’cr^i v mul the tunmpli of tin' 
young Tiirk»> uml tlie fall of Ali-lul H.»tm<l h!l<sl 
tluuii «ifli !ioih! for tiiou countiy <ui«l its 
conslitiitioiml wclfaju. It is lutouMing U) ti u-o 
till' origin of tlic .inti-Anur i\n>l luo-M'ii'tilution- 
nlist thirty in Afgli utist in. 

Whon It w«n fuiiiiJ lliX Clir SuKan the tjuntuat tcaJcr 
of Itlaiii lUH ilimil Ins iiowera with hia »ut>je W mxt hM 
•iibjortMl l)i« authority to Uw , why ahauU not tl>« 
Amirf S^on th044 ftUiotl* (uund •utiport from «oo 
Doctor Abdol Uhaoi, It. A., tho Dirts-lor of Public 
Inatriictlon In AfRhaaistan who as it i» all«R»<l foro>«<l 
a aoorrt aocirty who«o prof;rammfl waa to poMon (bo 
Amir and h<« reactionary rntciurafte and tbiia maugnralo 
a constitutional rt-ilntt under a more popular prmce 
■ubiervlent to the mil ol Ins people. 

If till' Jm'iUi«'»u triiuiiplis iniitiibiitM townnK 
tb«> bi IS for ib'JDia niry, ibn TiirkjMi f.i»JiiiPs ju 
Triisili ntnl tin' IVi'si ill iiisi' luio brought alioiit 
a rt’Mii'ion ngn'ii't till' c-onstitutioiiil in-tmi tUu 
Afgliio loso for Un' jsirh mii'ntiiry rcgimo Lan 
thus l)Ovu ci>li'’ini'ri!. 

Tlio Sis i>'i of th” .\fgli III .»%p?sion for consfi- 

tiitioml (JopfioKK'ut »s M'.’ij III this iMtorcsfinjj 

ixmlysis of till’ Otu'iitM N-xtioiis: 

(hicntal nations, with petliap* nni recurdei) cacrp^ 
tlon, are niinited hv aini* of pnlitiral thralrtom, by relit 
Rious tenet* and by (codal east of mind which 
tH'eon'n second natiiro, for that sill-tiorcrnmcnt nbicl^ 
goo* by the Dime of the parliamentry rtglinr. 

Ill eoniliisiiiii, tliowntev iTO'.mnieiMlsfor mlop-. 
turn ill Atglnuist.iii tho sintciii aiul constitntioji 
of the r>rilisli linli m Kiiijiirp. Tlii' one a]<ecu{ 
fi“vt'in> III* insists on is the vesting of nl<aotiat<*nii>( 
uniHuUfiisl i>Q\ierniul edpreiiiacy in the Amir. 


. Indian Nationality. 

TotlicaiKWi'J (/Iiiukdh Ajjnhi'r.vnry Number 
of the lalic Jhujntin'! Mi. H.ii‘.ail.t Cli.imn Mitm 
li H iiuile a % iluablo contiibutiini on tlio inspiring 
fifilijcet of IniliiaMitioiidJity. 

Xfc coiitcniis tint the s.inctii's.s of reJjgiotis 
tii'vv ami the f.ict of living uiuler one {oimnon 
Govorniiieiit ilt* not by themselves, in.ikc for t1io' 
growth of iiiition.ility. 

Wliatols .0 ahouM builJers of tho Imliati nation 
aifii at t 

lAiigiiago and literature and social mabnera and 
cuatoius are of great unpoitanio as elements for the 
colieaion of the peoples icsidiDg lu tho difTercnt parts of 
a taat count'; like India. 

Tlie liUraryr and social union of the difTercnt jiarts of 
India by thu fusion of the different territorial oommuni- 
t>es reaidiAg at a dialance irora CAcb other, would bo 
hailed With delight by all persons wbo arc anxious to 
promote the real good cf India srJ to eco that the peo- 
ple residing i» the liidisn petiiosola should form into a 
great nation with Buriiiu and Ceylon as its integral 
parts, 

Tlb'io is ula'niMciing vaiioty ofilLilecti in tho 
|»l«co of the root hngiuge Bfiiiskrit. KUbrth Iiavo 
t» bo ihm-tmi townnls instnlliiig Hiuskiit in itd 
pi ico of dignity : 

Tho d.alci-ts might vary, but there was one langnage 
of lilrralure -tho Sanskrit, and all Ibo eoffioiuoiiies in 
Uio difTercnt patis o* the cnuiitry had only four and we 
bate noir, aa lberi«uli, a reiy large irtisi^r of dialects 
prevailing in India. Hiere is norr ne couimon language 
of hterotore—tiio most essential factor in the taektag of 
a nation. 

Tlw' vviiter winds uji wKh a nniiution of tlie 
ctiiins of Ifimh to l« the f«nyii«/raHo»ofIniIii; 

The IJinOi wbic'i is iindt'alood through Ilengal, 
Bchar, the Untied rroTiaciv, the Punjab, Rajputana and 
tho Central Provinces is well adapted to be the common 
literary language of India. Modern Tetugu, Tamil and 
(lie Canarese oonUiin caeli a rery Isrge number of 
Sao'ltrit word# and Iho nnportation from Sanskrit 
weuM, as time and dovrlopment go oit, be larger, and 
the (.eoplee vpeiVing the Tamil, the T'elugu and the 
Canarere would not feel modi diflicufty in studying and 
talking 1.1 Hindi. KITorts should bo made for its 
cirmilttion throoghoat fndii as a literary language. We 
would earnestly ve-pivat all leader* ol societies in 
dcrerent parts of India to join (heir heads and to devise 
Biean* for the real muon of India and the formation of 
an (mlian nation, ...— 


NATION BUILDING: A Stirring Appeal to 
Indiana. Suggestions for the buildiog of the Indian 
nation, Edjoatioii a* tho basis of National Life • 
National Loiversitiea for India. As. 2. ’ 


O. A. Natesan 4t Co, Bunkurama Chetti Bt., Madras, 
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The Prohlem of the Empire. 

11, » MMch u.™ ot !';■> 

It rlu” ;r\Vo"i,,.'l«ri j ,.roW«.» 

ti„n, „ ,t,..iy or 

Kmpire 01*^10 (l,.y moto i.rofoumlly tkin ll.o 
liUloiLvn ot Uio colonie-i. 

„,.,,lici,l ot ooy grouior rt'o *■” 

Inwo-fcj :— . „ . , 

totli/iT'oro."'''” «" '’P'”;'i'k« irSr’re..3- 

HritUh K^iu*. i* oppoMd. 

Hir (;l,iil..i'« .clt komoicmy rcpur,-. to '«, 
r„,loly , 11 . 10 , 1..1, tor 1,0 .oo.i.. lo 'gnoto t .o 

...rinl Oontcrcnco into cxi.U-n, o „I„Ilu,vo ,i„c»to,l 
lt,vitl. noil, noi'tolno i,„lH,rt.,nco. 


ltn,-,yn,.i.-„ n 1«.M plons- t?. f-opl;,'"' <« 
mnko in tho ilinvtion ot no Tmpoitvl foii.titotion 
l)«t tliN nm l«’ ncnrcfly more tl.mng tlbui Uio 
tikeii by C.iifvU nml An'tmh’r. wlwt is m- 
voU-t-a in KngUiul entering on tins now iH.litic-.l 
phx^t 

nut c«u it iw »»l-l th»t tlio Imp.rl.l Conference, im- 

port*nt*ndinUr«BlinR*i*ro iU b'ne^i^n* U «»’•"« 

In tho direction of *n Impcrt.l r»binot? A"** 

Kn Imperial cabinet how can joii hare tea! coraj"®" "•• 
pmmbiUty on t,ne.tioi.s ct foreign policy a^^cn^? 

Aeain. under tho Uritiah ajstenm* an Im^al mM- 

«r<po«nW«tr<«AoH£ O'* (rpiaft fur*. And. 

Menming a fmlcral IcBUbtnre, how h tho Unf.h .y.Um 
olreeponiiblo (i. e. part;) (lottrn-neti*. "^^,1?. • 

rarliamentconai.tinR of repre«cntatiTce not c^arties 

but of nat'oni ? Such que»t.ooa arc aurely beoomiog 
riore th V academic .nd ara not to be bni.hetl aside by 
contemptuous alhision. lo "drQnito programme* or 
“ now machinery." 

Vvx'rypcnninolotcrof till' HrilUii aemocBicy 

taiwtbu in licitrty n^if^mcnt witli the reticwcr 


wlion ho nccontotot tho inilKJrtooco ot prsonat 

tohtionst»t»e«,>i”‘'™>'“'‘ memhot. of a tcot- 
toml cipt.e, an,l of tho comiJcmliooo oiit ot 
wliich the Itoyal Colonial Institute took its rise. 

For s,«to.- harmony to provail heti.con tho 
Mother coiiiitiy and the ,H„shtor communities, 
thoio sheult not only ho tho sense ot common c t - 
„„.l,in blit also tho fooling of itelconm to tho 
liioily amt tho homo. Ilcsidcs, ‘ho cohesion of 
tho Vhnniro should ho huilt on common sentiment. 
The real nrohlem ot tho Empire is to scciiro tho 
pcrmancnco ot tiio Empire and to prorido gnaran- 
tecs ftiwl safo-giianls for it. i 

Sir Lucsis hrw very I'efreKhing obsen-ations 
about tho partpl.iyed by science in fasluomng 
tho Empire, how the ngoncies tluvt abridge dis- 
tonco mmo too l.ito to ncutm hso tho mtscbief 
wrought by the dutnnee tlmt h-id nlrc.ndy biinder- 
ctl coiumnnity from coinmnuity. The tnunipbs of 
►cieiKsj liavo ngnin Porved to make the colour 
problem permanent and aggressive. Tlio Imtish 
Kmpiio is Urns cut up into two distinct Enipirofi — 
ono. tbo fphero of lulo, tlio other, tho sphere of 
t-ettlement. To tho cxistcnco of this piohJcra is 
dm- tho wish of South Afiicn to avoid a now in- 
emlient in tho witches’ cauldron of this pioblem 
mid of AusIimIu in seeking to Ki.ilnt.tm Anglo- 
Sixnn cixilisition by preventing tho yellow in- 
lliix. 

Tbo observations of the writer wherein he lays 
tho aicnsl duty of trusteeship of the Empire ou 
tbo ColonicH and the Dominions boare i cpro«luction 


lo tbo long rnn there i 60 W» but one way of meeting 
tlio dilUcolty— -that the ! urrien of iruslttthip thould ht 
nharfd by <ft« Dominions. “Erery citizen” Sir C. 
Lucae well says, *' from the sphere of settlement who 
BGTTe* the Empire io tho sphere of rule i« a missionary 
in the cause nt holding the Empire together; and the 
more openings are found in the liuperisi serricee for the 
wbilo eons ot tho Empire beyond tho seas the greater 
will tho number of such luisaionarieB bo.” The sense of 
responsibility begets the sense ot duty, end then only 
will the t^ominiona soUe successfully the problem of 
Uieir rrUlions with the coloured subjects of the Cruvin, 
when they hare Ihsmseloes voivnlarily assMvud, along 
with tho Mother Country, tho slrtss and IKe strain of 
the •rhile man's burden. 

THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AFRICA.-Herot8 
within tho Empire t How they are Treated. By H. S, L„ 
Bolak, Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ Indian 
Rotiaw," A*. 12. 

O. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkuraraa Chettr Street. Madras. 
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immeniio boon the^e institntinna, ancient nnd modern, 
are to tho Empire. Our public school* turn ont * 
splendid body of public men, who servo tha Empire the 
norld over, and keep alive the best traditions Of onr 
race, at homo and abroad.’ . 

lint what will tliii venlict of Listory Ijc, when 
tJjo f-tory of oiliicjvtiojnl conipi to Ijo 

chioniolcd? lii'ton : 

nut tbn faet remains, and capceially m this true 
In the eduratiou of the people, tliat the norlit ban 
become B<'rioti>i1y befnddloil coneeinini; .it. tarn per* 
Biiaded tint when tho hittory romen to ba wriUei* of 
the latter part of the last and earlier part of this 
centnrylhy lliose who will bo abln to view the matter 
in truo perapeetiic and with detaehed minds, it wall be 
recorded that a curious passion for the name, rather 
than the tact of education, had blinded us. 

Buddhism : Its Psychology and Philosophy- 
In Vol. V. of tho Dmlthiit lin'iet'' foi the 6i>.t 
<iu!irter of 1013, ninioavs an ocrotint of IhuMhiNni 
in wiiioh is tiOt foith it<} unique ehnrfictei 
Doddbiam is a eomfainaUon of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Kthicf. Unlike other religiose, it has no Dogniae 
which the follower Ii aiksd to Iclleve 

The Philosophy of liucMlhsm is coini>onilioii»ly 
atnteil in 

Aocording to Buddhism then, aii wc saw in our analy* 
si«, Bensibihty, i’erceptioan, Thiakmg and coneeioue* 
ness from tho mind, and the Rupa or b'orm, as explained 
abovo, forma the fl^y. Man tbersforo is a combination 
of Body aud Jlind, or when tho 'oi.r combioalioas plus 
the eitensioo, cobsuion, etc , como togeth' r and are 
arranged in a certain form, we give the completed result 
tho name '* Man.” Tl.ia recognition of Man obyeciively 
U Knowlcdgo and the tinn-rccognicion is railed Igoor- 
anOd of AviJJa. One wPn lecogniscs Man m thie 
manner is a Buddhiit, and tho psychology that explains 
this system is nuddhism. 

In this iutei-ostinu extinct from tho aiticio the 
f{uiltlhi''tic <loctrifm of cimtsfitusl exwtencc w Ihus 
ilefinoil unit eUlior.ilcd. 

Thn mind of Man is compared with the current of a 
river (Nadi anto viyn), tho Iliiddhist i<lea of conscious 
existence. " A person standing on the bank nf a river 
thinks that tho river is the aamo, though not a particle 
of water which ho sees at any point remains where it 
was a moment ago ; and, as tho beginning and the end 
of a rlicr rocpive tho special names ‘source’ and 
'mouth.' though they are still composed of tho saioe 
materhlas tho body of tbo nvcr itself, even sn, the 
sniirco and the mouth of this river of lifo are res|M>cUTo- 
ly termed * birth’ and ‘death’ though still composed of 
the saiuo water of hfo ” 

Xhem is no trsnsmigratlon of a physietl snuhentity, 
nor is there eonlinutd periional existeoee, but there is 
tontiniiod eiMtnnee. This ererlasting procc«8 goon on 
and never ends until tho caiisCH that hi ing about physi- 
rsl eiisteni’B sro removed. JJpn misiste similsrlity tor 
Identity, and sro apt to think of this ever-changing 
being as an enduring and abiding soul, 


Socialism and Democracy- 

Political cqiulity — How far it is true and liow 
f.irfiJvo — 5 s n topic of gre-vt import discus.scd 
in tlio last pages of tlio Socialist Jleview for 
Marcli of tlik ) cap. XIio tvriter clears tho ground 
by denning domoeracy ns an institution tiuat 
wrks to aboUsii all privileges based on birth and 
po^sc>sioll, grants equal sutliago to all, and throws 
u[ieii education to all and nflbids equal access 
to imblic ofllcof. and positions. The question 
woiilil naturally nri«o whether it is possible to 
Rwoep away dKtiuctions of thn kind above in- 
diotatetl ax lotig as inequality of proport}' is an 
upsetting factor. Says tlio WTiter; — 

PoUUciil equality of citizens is norely a visionary 
thing so long as one is, economically, and by means of 
his private poaneasioDS, a hundred times, yes, a thousend 
times, superior to others. Of what use is “equal 
Citizenship'* to that propertyless worker, who, in order 
to avoid Starvation, must day in sad day oat, year io 
and year out, slave froiji morning till night fora pitiful 
wage 10 tho workshop of snother ? 

Tlio wagesUve who can find neitJjer tlio time nor 
tho tnonoy to sevvo bis country and who haa no 
opiKiitnnitios foi political education of any kind 
nny not lio able to lift his head ngiunst tho man 
of property who toils not nor spins nnd yet is 
politically wjso am] influential. Who th.at hsu 
rc-id tho moifh of ovonts in the modem world 
4I0CX not know : — 


Tliat the marvellous self-sacrifice, the splendid {desl- 
Ism of the lower classes, combined with a firm organisa- 
tion, aredoiog much to-day to compensate for this lack. 

If political equality Jx to be not a hollow 
phra.se but .a eigniCcant and .actual fact 

Legal quality aiene does not carry os far. It must, 
if it IS to have full effect, he complelcd by ccoDOmic 
equality, by identity of conditioos of experience. As 
politically none may be privileged in advance over 
others, an should none bo privileged scoDomicalJr • as 
legally there may not be masters and slaves— or even 
lords and subjects— *0 must the conditions of economic 
mastery be abolished. 


Thus Socialism ie a pre-requisite of democracy 
ami complete democracy is folly without socialism, 
_ Tbix consideration iiccos.s.anly leads to tbe revi- 
sion ntul cxtcusioii o( the socialist prognunmes 
along tho lino indiaated below ; 


Theatruggle will br,and must 
eompleto democracy. That is 
Soctahsm, 


bo, for not only halt but 
to saj, democracy ond 
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Byron and Greece- 

In tlio Cltamher's Journal, which rvoviilcK gooil 
reading for lovers of litemtui’o from inontlt to 
month, thero is intho Fohruiry numl>ora lj«nuti- 
ful account of tho gre.at poofc of Engtiml who 
went to Greeco inquest of trim freedom. 

Tim monument at tho small Greek town of 
Missolonghi still attests tho eventful and heroic 
career of Byron in tho Isles of Freedom. Almut 
tho time that Byron reached Greece — in 1823 — tho 
clouds of war were gathering from tho Soutli. 
The Turks tlu'e.itened tho safety and independence 
of Greece. The only hopo of aafety Lay in 
foreign subsidies, loans and contributions and to 
the of Udn primary ohjeet Uyron hent nil 

hie energies anti dei'oteil his prv'nle forttme. 

In Missolonghi, Byron and his companions 
were overtaken Ly a sad fate. Despite sc-voro 
losses of which lo«s of money was tho gr.ne.st, 
Byron got together funds to help tho Crocks in 
their ‘ good cause.’ 

What the arriml and alUaneo of Byron meant 
to Grooco is clear from tho extract below • — 
TbearriTilot the EogUah puCncian— briRf-iog with 
him eubiUntUl poouuliirj eid, and tbo proipect of more 
in the ehspo o( a foreign letn — r-hoae name w«« siretd; 
a household word among the better.eduoated Qreeke at 
the champion of freedom in its broadest sente, at the 
bard who had tung of Greece even when Greece bed 
bceo Miring Greece no more,' arouecd an eotbasiatn 
which no one else could hare awakened in so equal 
degree, and inspired a conSdcnco in the future fortunes 
ol the struggle. 

Byron’s Philo-Uollenism w.aa contagions and 
it drew to tho standard of tho Cioss many devote<l 
votaries of lilwrty. It is refreshing to rccoilcct 
that tho poet who w.as recklessly wlfish in Jiis rel.i 
tions with the other sex displijed inro selflessness 
in his defence of tlio oppressed or the succonr of 
those in peril. 

If tho world will not willingly let dio tho nnmo 
of Byron, it is because lu3 Ivvd Uallowod Englaud 
and Greece by ids many deesls of humanity ami 
courage. 

Byron plunged into the Groci.in struggle with 
entliusiasm but at tho same time he tonn»er»sl tho 
Cfxlo of fighting witli a groat deil of merry. 
Clmstiaiisruslifsl on Turks .and eousigncil tliem 
to ruthless slaughter and uuredeomed |uison-Iife. 
Byron ralseil ids truTuiiet-voice and plca-lofl for 
a jnstcr and bumaner treatment of prisoners. If 
tbo horrors of this conflict — of iwco with race, 
creed with creed, were mitigate!, it was duo in 
no small measure to tho grc.it liuinsiiitr of tho 
poet. 


IlyToii is yot inoio intrresting ns tlio ppreader. 
of tho Faith, for ho chaspil away tho riaiTOwnes-s 
of tho ciitsl by a free distribution of now Biblch 
in inndcni Greek among tho orthodox. 

Byron, wc.ary of tlio htrife and longing for 
jieace, moved on to his death whieli eainc on 
tho 18t!i of April, 1824 : and tho Greci.an.s omit- 
ted no mark of lespeet to attest the gilef ot tho 
glassing away of their gfvat benefactor. 

Ill the following Cstimato of Byron’« jirofound 
infliu'tico on bis ago and on tbo country of his 
mloption, tho writer de.als out just jimiso to Idin. 

Hfron’a brief career was as etentfal as lus writings 
were varied, who wasa man of aeCon as well as a man 
of leltera, who united roueli practical good sen*® 
poetical imagination, who closed a eheiiuered existence 
III traoKiatingmto action Ids sympathy with the oppres- 
sed, in realiaiog anmo of his anblest aspirations. It is 
to this side of Byron's character that scant attention^ 
has been drawn; it is to these noble qualities of the 
It reveals tliat justieo should be rendered by the genersi 
public, who would judge fairly if their judgment were 
lesa clouded by ignorance or projudico. 

India’s place in the Empire- 

In tho /-oj/nif Uerahl, fi monthly de\oted to 
IroporiaHsm.thcrefippcains in itaFcbruiiry issuo an 
nrtide jicrtinent to the nims of tho Mngarmo- 
Thikm Slni Jessmjsinghji SecsodLa puts forwanl 
tho claim tlwt India shoxild bo trented ns ti jvutner 
nnd not ns nn enemy of tho Empii’O, ns n factor that 
counts, nnd not ns n negligible limb of tho 
Enipiie. The writer is tiwnro thnt a plea of this 
kind makes an ex.acting demand on England^— 

It mean* that England should realise the supreme 
value of India in the Empire. This recognition, not by 
mcreeloquent phrases, but in practical treatment, would 
be giving India her furcraoit place io the great Empire. 
Bnt this recognition naturally invoIvcB a great change 
of policy, achange of method, a change of administration, 
in short a change of everything that exists to-day. 

Knglanil .should recognise tliat to it is entrust- 
oil the isaered responsibility — tbo momnnent.al 
work of ncting fls tho gtnnlian of India. If 
England does not keep her trust, woo unto her : for 
Gimilar opportunities were affordsd to all tho old 
Rmpirea, but they misused them, and conaciiucntly they 
fell never to rise again. It is to-day tho turn of Croat 
RriWn, to utilise tbo same opportunity to the best 
possible advantage. 

It should lie rile miaaion of England to weld 
together Uie awried raeea of Jndiv into ft 
lixi luonius onion niid to ee\-.o to ciilliMite the 
nttitiidu of nJoefne’-a 

Whyshmihi not the Enipiro’s subjeeta. united under 
one ruler, under one llsg, protected by one navy and one 
atniT, nouriabed snd nuiliired by one and Oie same 
Meals, form theraavlvos into onu united and indivisible 
men, the Britiili race ? ' , 
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QUESTIOaS OF IMPORTAHGE, 

Dr- P- C. Ray oa Scientific Instruction 
through the Vernaculars- 

Tice yollon'lncj brief ahstnitt of tlce in 

Jlengali tleliYered by Dr. 1'. G. Day, President of 
iJn Scigntific Section of the Jiengal Literary Con- 
fermce, on the 2drd hfareh last at ChiUagontj, 
is ttdenfroiii the Bengalee : — 

We have now arriv&l at a turning point in onr 
CATCOr as a nation. Thcie is now a great stir in 
' OHfNfciofcyfortheJli/rusion of knon-]e<lge — literary 
ami scientific. New Univoi'sities nill soon bo 
startoil for the nJvancGment of learning amongst 
fiur countrymen. We bIiquM naturally pauao and 
think for a moment aa to how to bring tho know- 
ledge 'of the West within, the easy reach of all. 

' At the'ouU.ot,lho question arises which langxiage 
Rhotii<l be tnnde the main vehicle for imparting 
* instruction. Whatever may be said about tbe 
langnnge and literature of the other provinces of 
India, ne can assert without hesitation that our 
mother tongue has been fairly developed and 
attained to considerable maturity— and thus wc 
can use it as a medium for conveying instniction 
of a high order. In order to en.sble us to realise 
this fully it is necessary only to glance at the 
gradu.il introduction of English education into 
this country and the consequent advancement of 
our own literature. 

Tho beginning of English education in this 
country dates from tho time of Ibijs Ram Molian 
Iloy. Our ancestors of thiee or four generations 
ago had tho foresight to realise that India 
mast move with tho times or she wonM b© no- 
where. In a spirited letter which Ram Molmn 
Roy a<Mre-^seiI to Lord Amheret in 1828 lie 
brought forwanl umnswerable arguments in 
favour of spread of Westfem education and culture 
and protested against the founding of the San- 
skrit College. The scholi-stic tr.iining which was 
imparted in tho tols said our illustrious conntry- 
man was compar.vble to that which preyiuled in 
the middle nges before tlie time of Lord Jiacem. 
If it was tho enlightened policy of the Rritish 
Government to encoumge eduo.ition in this coon- 
try, it should found a college in which Mathenui- 
tics, Natural Plulo«ophy, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
and Physiology, etc., ought to bo tuight. As a 
result of tho controversy, which raged from 1817 
to 1830, the le.aders of the society and some of 
•U 


tho high English oflicials of tho time camo ulti- 
mately to tiio conclusion tliat dTesterti Science 
and culture should bo imjwirtcd tlirough tho 
mcdtnm of EnglMi. Needlc.ss to s-iy that tlio 
momentous decision tlins come to lias been pro- 
ductis’o of iuimens.o liunelit to our country. 

During tlio last 80 or ‘JQ years, Jitglier edtiGi- 
tioti h.as been conducted hoio Using English us a 
meilium. Thoie w.is no help for it. In tho first 
caso Bengali prose scarcely had any existence at 
all. The -Serampore iUssionaries and Ibvja Ram 
Alohan Roy are the origin.ators of the Beng.ili 
piose. Naturally in oiderto appease our tliirst 
for tho knowledge g.ithered in tiio West, wo had 
to take rccourso to tho English Literature and 
thus froih the time of I)e llosio of tho old Hindu 
College, Bacon, Locko, Hume and Ad.im Smith on 
tho one hand, and Shakespeare and Milton, Byron 
and Shelly on tho other have conimamled our 
intellectual homage. In the i&alm of acionco 
ng.sin, Newton ami Faraday, Kelvin and Dir- 
win liave likewise g-.vined an ascendancy oser 
Its. Wo h.ave become deeply imbucil. 

TImt tlio Bengali Literature of to-dny being 
deeply indebted to English admits of Bcai-coly any 
disensMon. It is a happy circiimstaneo that with 
tlie spread of English education there has grown 
up a desire to cultivate and impiove our own 
motlicr-tongue. 

It is to be regretted however, that the growth 
of the Bengali Idter-ituro has been one-sided. 'Wo 
cannot ns yet boast of a scientific literature. The 
tiino h-vs now arrived and we should make .a vigor- 
ous attempt to remove this defect. Our journals 
and periodicals do not as a rule deal in scientific 
subjects. From a statistics iccently published 
we find tliat in Indi.a only ten persons out of 
1,000,000 aro receiving University ediimtion. I 
think I sliall be on the safe side if I take it that 
^Ujs of the students of our college may be counted 
on the Arts side and neiirly ^th on the science 
fide. It comes to this then that 25 jiersons out 
of every 100,000 are receiving some sort of 
scientific tiwning. We are thus Lamentably back- 
wanl in scientific education. 

Now the question arises c,m we alToixl to make 
a fwce for literature hke English a medium' for 
conveying Kientific introduction to tho gcneml 
bulk of tho people. The energies of our boys are 
taxed to tho utmost to ma-stor the intrio-icies of 
the iMigusgft, A boy in an onlinary school from 
class IV onward has to learn something of Gram- 
mar, comptfcition, phrases, idioms, hononyms 
synonyms, difference between shall and will, etc! 
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Kor fnr tlin mnlnoulttion pourf^n over «im1 
a\>ovo tlinn-, ho U oxi'cctotl to luvvo miiht^MHl 
tho contents of at least ii tlo7cn stnmUnl l»ooks. 
V.von on takiiiR Tip his I. Sc. couim** ho i« not 
ovnipteil fion, tho nvfn\heliniiif' Imnlen of toxt- 
honks of English I’roso ntid 1‘octiy. Xo wonder 
tint onr stndeuts ctn do hnt Kc-ant jnstico to 
Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry and other Fcicn- 
tiPic subjects, onr hn}s mo thus ovcrwoikcsl in 
{.\rt they Invo to attend classes ouo after another 
from 10 to Tins they h.avo to attend pnielical 
classes in addition. I am afraid, no are killing 
them by inches. I lhh(k it is hii;h tiino wo should 
omit linfili'h fiom tho curriculum of tho I. Sc. 
covnse. liven in tho Mat] icul.ition Mathenntics, 
History and Geography might owly Ik" taught 
thiongh tho medium of the \cinacn1.ar. 

'I'ho Ilnsshn language which iK'kmgs to a non* 
Aryan stock was very poor, ppcci.dly in scientitic 
nomenclitm'o and so late as the wjventics of tho 
l\st centmy, Russian scientists used to ]>ul>hsh 
tlieir papers in tho nem\n periodicals Hut tho 
groit Rnsshn Chemist Morcdelojill’ was not slow 
to re.iliso that his mother tongue would not bo 
eniiched so long ns he and his brother scientists 
published their woiks in a foieign tongue With 
this ider, he vrrote his epoch in.akiug t,ts,«tises on 
Chemistry in Russian. Since tho eighties of tho 
Ivst centmy, nil tho cminont scicnliGc men of 
Russia havo heeii using their mother tongue not 
only for tho purpose of elomentaiy scientific <-du 
cation but for oiigiiial lesoaichcs of the highest 
onler. Even English and Gei man scientists aic 
to le.un Russiui in older that they might lead 
the llussi'an paper. 

Recently Japan has followed in the wake of 
Rus-ia and I believe k'cinics in tho colleges aro 
delivcied in Japanese eieii on scientific subjects 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE • Some Lesions fnm Aoicrica. By Cath^ 
Ijne Singh. Prieo Itc. 1. To Subacnbera 7. 7?. A». 12* 
AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA-— 

BySoediek R. Sajani. With an introduction by Sir 
Vitddas Damodar Thackersey. rneo Be. 1. To Bab* 
arrihera As. 12. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA.— By Clyn Barlow, ma. 
Second Edition. Price Bo. one. To aobscribera of Ibo 
Ittvir^r As, 12. 

O. A. Natesan A- Co . BankiiramaChetly StreA, Madras. 


Tho AlI'Tndia Muslim League. 

Tilt foUotnu'j rfnolut'wm paxi^d at thi AV.- 
India Mmlim l^wjM rf^nlln hdd at LtichioiP ; — 

(1) Tho All-India Moslem I>“.agiio pluci's on 
leconl ita hcnsn of gnitification nt tho pa.«>iirig of 
tho Musnlman M’nkf Valirl.ating Act, 1913, which 
ivhtores totlio Indian Mtisalirmns the full benefit 
of tiieii* (K'i>onal law with icginl to the religious 
institution of Wakf and n’moves a fcrioiis iliy 
nbility fiom which they harl siin'ercd for a conH- 
denihli- time, and tho liiagiie while full}- i-ecogni- 
wng tho great ecniccs muleiTil hy tho Right 
lion. Sy«I Ameer Ali, Piivy Counsellor, and Mr. 
H. K. Khtibli Nornani in tho matter, specially 
cftUgiwtwUtc" tho lion. Mr. M. A. Jinnah for 
his skilful piloting of tho measure through tho 
linpcrul Legishtiio Council and tcnderR itagraUv 
fnl Uiaiika to the Govejninent for accepting and 
siipjiorting tho ftime in its present form. 

(2) That iho All-India Moslem lyongiio «losire« 
todraw the attention of tho RritMi (Joaernment 
in England to the curaul.itiac cvidenco from dis* 
interestc«l sourtcB, npjicaiing in tho pres? of neu- 
tral countries bent ing on the Mnewlonian biitclier* 
h-s, and demands in tho name of all that i« true 
nud honest in the Hfn of the Knglisli nation, 
which oxves .i duty to it.s fellow Buhjects of other 
crecils, that the Hritidi Foreign Office sliould Lake 
bucli action for the wliolesalo mas'.iei-es and out- 
l•n«c.s that Iwio been prepetinteil by the Ik, Ikon 
im-adciR amongst the Muas-alman popul.ition of 
Maccloiiia, lu, would do creilit to its Ben'c of 
jnstioo and humanity. That tlie League deplores 
the unjust w.ir declai'oil by the Allies against the 
Tnikibh people and di'eply regiets the attitude of 
Christhii Eiiropo, which nie.ans tho dostrurtion of 
the Musnlman power in Europe and of the integ- 
rity and Lonour ol tbo Ottoman Empire. Tlmt 
tho League a lews witli'gre.at dis.s.atisfaction the 
oj^n expression of sympathy b}- responsible 
minKfers of tho Ciown with tho Ikalknn States 
in tlieir unrighteous war on Turkey. 

(3) Tho All-India Moslem Ix-ngue, in view of 
the niisuttled eondition of Pei sin and tho intensity 
of M^lem feelings in this country e.auscd by tlio 
atrocities comniitteil b)- tho Russian tiooiss, res- 
pectfully airgrs upon tho llritish Government the 
ifnmeilhto nei’C'sity of using its gooil ollicea in 
IH-rsuading^llusvia to evacuatn Noithern Perrin, 
thus leaving tho Persian jH>ople to vvoik out their 
own salvation without foreign intervention. 
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(41 Tlio All-Inalv Jlovlem Lraguo oF opinion 
thit tho nra'Biit .yotoiii oF nimiiUiieiit l.y o^n 
comlictitive exinuinatioii lieM m Liiglind For 
IndUn Civil Service entail pent iiijovtico on tlio 
tolinn eiilijeeta oF Hit Mojenty, nii.l 
the hope tl.nt tho Koj.il .C«'»'«i-.on on 1 n In. 
Service! iviU I* nWo to device n eystam oF recinil- 
„e..te.,.i,d!y.i.itaUo to tlio voiioii, i^t.oinn iiF 
Hi! MnUt/* viil>i«ta ill IiidU mid Oicnt Initain. 

(.51 Tint tlio All-Indi.1 Moslem D-.isne, m 
view oF tlio iwcsisteiit end nii.niiinoi.s deniaiid on 
UrAolill eeelioiisoF the pei, e o Fl.dm For 
the reinnitioii oF tlio eveciitivo .nnd jiidiei.l Fi.nc- 
tioiis. lsoF opinion tl.nt tlio (.overmiiciit nlioiM 
bo plUod to take o.uly etei» to bring into effect 
the de^ireJ reforms. 

(Z\ The League is nho of opinion that »n the 
intcresta oF emcicnoy it is inir»tat'' ely "erovniry 
tlinttlio jiidiclil btnntli oE tlio Civil Sei vice, 
con-tiluted into n dWinct sorvico, rectnitcd for 
tho most mrt fiom tho Uar. 

(71 Hint tho Aii-lndin Modem ““ 

ngiii record! it! dotiliemlo opinion th.it in the 
ildcreet! ol the Miissnlninn coininiinitie! It is 
nlloliitely necoss.iry tiint the piiniip o »' 
iinl reprosontiition bo extended to nii iwlF go'oim 
1 “b pliblio bodie, end re.pectt.iliy nigosth-itn 

inmilion tor the ndeipiito end cllecliio rcpicsiii- 
tetlon of tho Slnsmlmnn! on tho Miimripnl iiiid 
Di.triol Herds i« n liece-nny rorolhry o ll.o 
nplilitation ot the piiiiriplo to tiie Iiiiperiid .end 
till, Hrovinriil UgWitlvo Councils inid ettlio 
..me time essenti.il to the eiicceseEu! working of 
tlio'o puidir hHtVic-s. 

(HVriiat tho AU-Imlii Mo-lom IdOagiic pla«-s 

on i-econl its firm Iwlief that Uio fntuw dercfoii- 
nieut and progress of the i«ople of Indiv depcn.l 
excluBively on tlio liarinonious working nn<l 
co-opci-alion of tho v.^rious communities, dep^ 
cites ail mi-chievous attempts to wulen the 
nofortuneto bieerh hotnecn the Hindii! end 
Miivsiilm-io! mi, I hoiwe tlist lenders on botli udes 
will rerioiliodly meet together to i^toio l ie 
amicwVhU’ relations prewiling between them^ in the 
met and find a tnodM o^^iamMor joint and 
Uorrtcil notion in the ni.estioi. of public girol. 

Mr Niibibnlhh, Mun-lu Ehta'him Ah and 
Hakim Ajm.d Khanwo.c elcrtcd Vice rrcs.dmts, 
Mr M'.i7ir Hasan was olectod SccreUiy of the 
Mo^icni lii-i-nm amidst deafening iheeis, Mr. 
Aihur AH was elected Joint Secretary. 


UTTERMiCES OF THE D&T. 

The Hon Mr. Sliafi on the Muslim 
Position in India. 

TlieMlowin>jin an etlraclfrovi the Hon. Mr. 
Shfiffs rret,uleiilial uflJrese deliceied at the Muslinf 
LeaijM Cviifeienee ruewti/y hdd at Lnchnoto : 

Tho hetetogeiioous- rruiTiS of the Indl.iu pojiul.i- 
tion consists of .v nuiulK-r of communities which 
with tho oxiiansion of modem Diliicatioii and 
culture, axo coining moio and moio under tJio 
unifying inlluenco of an increising commimity of 
interests. Eut in a laigo continent like India, 
with a popuktion of over 300 millions, this 
nrocesh of uiufic.vtion must, in the icry niitmo of 
thing* ho Meanwhile, the leligious, 

hi.ston’c.il and social ti-aditions and ideals which 
inlhicnco the communal lives of tho vai ions groups 
have produced compilcated results which find no 
parallel m any other vountiy in tho world. There 
nro the descemknt* of tho pie-Aiyiin nhorigiiies of 
India, including what aio called tlio dopicssed 
ch'*es. who h.iac, foi tliousamU of years occupied 
ft liosilion of Mibseivienco and, in coiii,o(juonce, mo 
i^Lesi-edof vciy little polititnl vitality. Next 
comoft the great Hindu community, descendants of 
Aryan comiuerors of old, who^e faculty of ndapt- 
ftbility to cluanging ciicumstunces is indeed iimr- 
vellous and who have, in conikequonee, ahoady 
.issimihted themseh to tlio altered conditions 
brought into existcnco by tho JlritLsL lule. Tlicn 
wo have, pUying their jiai-t upon tho liuUm 
political stage, 70 niillions of his ^^ajcsty’K Muml- 
man BUbjects occupying a unique position of 
their own. Fiuther, thoi-o are the stalwart Sikh 

nices of tho I’unjvh, theinsolves divided into two 

Bchook, one looking ui»n their community as jart 
of tho Hindu Rcction of our population and tho 
other cUimiiig a sepuato identity witli separ.itc 
rights and interests. The situation i&^ further 
complicated by the presence^ tlmt coiirpar.itirely 
Mn.\ll yet wonderfully entcijfising cqjjimiinity of 
P.ir-is whOjby leason of liaving imbibed iip-to-d.ate 
mcthorls, have deservedly achieved nn importance 
out of all propoition to their numljoi-s. And 
Lutly, there is the Chiistian eleniCiit — European, 
Eurasivn and Indian — which, veiy n.aturally, 
occupies a predominant position, tho attendant 
advantages of which nre too obvious to need 
description. 

Now, tho Iiidi.in j(iis.»lin.vns consist of two 
becthmsi Fii-stly, tlio-=e who, Ihemsches beiiie 
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»lc.4cejulatita of tho pro-Aiyan nlwiigiiics nml of 
Aiyao Rottlers in India wore convcrUnl to IbLmi 
duiing tlio long centuries of Muslim ascendancy 
in this country and, secondly, those who nro 
descendants of the Muslim coniiucrors fioni tho 
AV’est. It is obvious tliat tho former nio ns much 
Indians ns onr Hindu brcthien, and tho latter 
having settled in India centuries ago and having 
made it their permanent home, have as vital a 
Rtaha in tho rnatorld pios^sciity and i>oUtical pro- 
gress of their motherland ns any other section of 
tho Indian iwpuUtion. Hut theie is, in this con- 
ncetion, a fact of gie.it political importance which 
must not bo lost sight of. Tho majority of Indian 
Musalm, ins belong to agiicultunil or quasi-ngii* 
cultural classes and are, therefore, relatively more 
identified aiith the permanent ludi.in interests 
than tho other clas.sos of our jwpulation. Under 
thesQ undcni.ablo circum-stanccs, it is but n-ituml 
that tho warm blood of lndi.vn patriotism courses 
through the veins of Indian Musalmans with tho 
8.irae vitality ns is tho case with those urticuLit© 

• classes whose i>atriotie spirit finds loud expression 
from the public platform and in the press. 

But, the very f.ict that they are Induns is 
luaturally, in their case productiio of an nrdent 
dosite to play, on the Indian political stage, 
a role to which they nro, by reason of tbeir ini- 
iwitant position, legitimately entitled. And so 
‘‘"...Long as the evolution of a common Indian nation- 
ality, which all genuine well-wishers of the country 
must sincerely long for, does not become an 
accomplished fact, it is obviously natimil, on the 
part of the Indian Jlusalinans, to seek to protect 
their communal interests by securing tbeir due 
share in the administrative machinery of the 
country. * • • A joint family system m which the 
junior member must be content to sink liiKindin- 
duality and to remain under the permanent 
tutelage of tho kaHa is foreign to onr religious, 
politic.al and social traditions. Our Hindu bicthrcn 
ought to 1 ‘ealizo that a discontented member, 
smarting under a conviction that ho is lieing 
deprived of his n.ituml rights, is but n source of 
weakness to the family ns a whole. 

BEPAIIATE RErnE8tJ.TATIOS. 

The prolisions securing sopaiato representation 
to tho Muslim minority in India, cm^livd in the 
Si'licme of Reforms introduced in 1009. is but the 
recognition of a perfectly legitimate claim calcula- 
ted to romovo this somve of weakness in tho great 
fnmily of communities which ccinstituto the Indian 
l>oj)ulalioii. And in slew of Hie fact that the eijuit- 
oWe pnmiplo of minoritj lejicj-cntation ha» 


li«-n formally and fully rccognizisl by tho pro- 
hcnt Ilndh'.al (loicimiiiiit own in tho •■aso 
of Ireland, tho {wliticnl conditions of whicli 
are, rchitivcly, )p-a compliKitod tlian tlio'O at 
present existing in this country, the foundne^fi 
of our position with regud to pejurato ro- 
piescntntion of Muslim intcrchts In-ronjes 
nnfiiiestionable. But there is one nsi>cct of 
this imjioi'titnt problem which needs sjshuI 
mention and is worthy of careful consideration hy 
nil lulioc.atcs of Indian nationalism. Ilcceiit 
experience have, inoro than ever, placrtl it IwyonJ 
nil doubt that mixed electorates, particuhirly iu 
Northern India, are ‘mixed’ only in name and 
nro produetiio of an amount of initation in tlie 
liigliest degree detriment-al to tho cause of inter- 
communal co-ojieration. The removal of this 
j‘erio(HcaHy recurring ranso of friction will itself 
bo a powerful ngcncy for the evolution of a 
common Indian nationality. And, when satisfied 
by their respective representation in the vonous 
ht-ages of self-govcnimcnt, communities -will have 
Icamt to work together in complete Iiannony, 
other unifying forcta coming in ojssmtion will 
liasten the mlvent of that happy period when, 
under altered conditions productive of mutual 
confidence, separate electorates may no longer be 
neccs.sary. Ucpljing to tho address pri'seiiteil to 
him at Lahore by the Punjab Muslim Lenguo on 
the Ut April 1911, his ilxcellency Lord Ilardiiige 
confirmed tho pledges given by Lord Morloy and 
Minto to the Indian Mus.alman8 in tho following 
words - ‘lhave listened with pleasure to your 
appreciation of the .scheme of Reforms so recent- 
ly intioduced and noto your quickners to appre- 
ciate tlic conllrin.ation by my Government in the 
Legislative Council of the pledges that liavo 
been given to you. Yon may rest a.ssured that 
pleviges onco given by Govcinmcnt will not be 
broken. Whether or w hen y ou m.iy y ourself come 
forward to say that you no longer i-cquire the pii* 
vilego of sepmato representation, I c.innot say—" 
but if such a day comes, it will lie evidence of a 
spirit of mutual toleration and enlightened pro- 
gress which could not but be a happy augury' 
for the peace and welfare of your motheiland. 
The etnU-sninnliko pronouncement made by his 
Hxcrllcncy in these words, breathing as'-urance 
fortho presentand hope for the furtiite, fumishc’* 
an objeet-Ics'soii not only for tho Indian Mussl- 
Riaiis but for our non-Muslim Inentlircn as well. 
The accclcmlion of the happy period fore-’ha- 
duweilin tlie^e pioi licticwouK nstt. nniiidy in the 
Ikinds el mvlvnt mUcinlcs of mixed cltclciiites 
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themselves. AikI, on behalf of my comtnimitj*, I 
cau R.\fely declare that when tho d.awii of tho 
evolution of a common Indi.m natioii.ility is in 
sight, when the [ircfect mutttal gowl-uill and 
confidence alluded to by Ijord llaidinge 1ms 
become an acconudiihed fact the Mnsalman 
community sh.all not be found w.intJng in their 
e.aniest cndeavoiii* to assist in the comersionof 
the dim light of the c,uly moening into tlie 
dazzling biightne''! of the mid-day sun. UnUl 
tho advent of that h.api>y day alone shall we hold 
tho Govemment to tlie pledges given to us — 
rclejising it from their continued fulfilment when, 
under tho mjia of tho British Grown, the evolution 
of a common Indian iiatiomvlity is in sight. 

:VTEtl-COJf3fI7.\AL C.VIOV. 

Tho spirit in which the Mu.slim Le.aguo seeks 
to promote Mus-alman interests is clear, from tho 
third object, iw revised, which, in its essentials, is 
hut a rerftalim reproduction of one of the thro© 
aims embodied in tho existing constitutions. For 
somotime after the advent of the British rule in 
this country, tho Indian Miis.ilman«, owing to 
circumstances pvrtly boyond their control, lagged 
Ifohind tho other communities in tho inco tor m- 
iollectunl progicss. And when, under the inspii • 
iiig guidance of their great leader, the lato Sir 
Bycd Ahmad Khan, they at last awoke to tho 
npods of tlio tinio, it was but lutural that they 
shoulil, at fiist, concentinto their attention and 
energies upon tho acquisition of tno<l<'rn e<)ur:v 
lion. It was towards the end of 1005 that they 
tnrne<l their active Attention to politics and tho 
forco of circuiiiatauces, during tho first few ye.ars 
of tlioir political Rw.ifeotiing compelled tlieni to 
devoto the gresvter part of their energies li> the 
protection of their commun.il intei-osts. That 
noce*--«»ry found.ition Kiving now l>een laid, 
the Couniil of tho licague has ncte<l wisely 
in propo«iiig tho remov.al of tlio qualifying 
wortla prefixed to tho toiresponding object ns J,»jd 
down. w. the old cowdvtwtvow Mvd wv ^v\wg w 
distinct place by itself, thus emplui>-mng the 
League's intention of p.vying greater attention 
to tho problem of inti-r-commun.il union and 
eo oj'Cr.itiou in the stwFid stage of il» develop- 
ment. Kot Only do the strained relations exist- 
ing between the Hindu anil Jf.aliomedan covninu- 
nitic', pavticul.irly m Upj>er India, retard the 
peaceful progress of the country and rebuilt in 
Infinite Jurin to the loniniunilies themscivea but 
tliej , at the same time, cicato for thofSoveriiinent 
adiuini'trativp and other dilhriilties by no means 
easy of solution. Ail sincoio wcll-wishcre of the 


country aro united in deploring this most unfor- 
tunate state of things ami, of late, signs have not 
been wanting of a genuine dcsiie, on tho part of 
tho loiders on both sides, to face tljis problem in 
real evrnestness. In my humblo judgment, the 
time foe loud professions and oven emi>hatic de- 
clarations is over ; every day whicli p.isses witli- 
out definite action is a day lost to tlie saci cd ciuso 
of Indian nationality. Are we. to continue to 
wait until unanimity of views all along the lino 
has been reached : are wo to go on beinir at arm’s 
length even where we cm operate simply because 
in other matters we are, at present, unable to see 
eye-to-eyo? Does not human experience show that 
p:trtLtl co-operation is often the most elTective in- 
strument in bridging over the gulf, m its entirety ? 
If this is 50, why wait until absolute agreement 
in respect of every point of differenco is attained ? 

A rRACTicAt rjiorosAL. 


Tliere are a number ofmattetsof the utmost 
importance, affecting tho vital intore&ts of the 
mother-l.md, with reference to which «o are 
already in complete ngreoment ; there are a number 
of giave problems a speedy and effcctivo solution 
of which ilepend.s mainly on our united action. 
Let MS take them into our hands at onco and 
make an earnest and well organised elTort to 
gmpplo with them. And when once we have 
tasted the life-giving pleasures of mutual eo-oper- 
ntion for tho good of our united labour, mutual 
confidence and good will resulting therefrom will 
bring about complete harmony of feeling and 
unanimity of view even ns regards m.atters upon 
which there is, nt present, divergence of opinion 
among iw. Practical steps tow ards the evolution of 
a common Indi.an nationality, the establishment of 
conciliation bo-aulsand mixed social clubs, cxtendcil 
ero£.loyincnt of Indians in the higher gnides of the 
service, «*ptuatioii of executive and judicial bran- 
chea, a wide lUllusion of fieo elemeiitory education 
among the Indian w},aft.-es, iuipiovenient of sanita- 
tion in Torei areas, iucToased prosperity 

of indigenous industries and fiscal reform connec- 
te«l therewith, abolition of frequent reemrenco 
of land revenue settlements, treitmcnt of Indians 
in tl«? IbitW. Colonics, grantof LNccutive Conn- 
rils and High Courts to the piovinces which are 
Btill without these institutiom-, constitute a long 
enough catalogue of national problenia of tho 
highest moment upon which wo can all set to 
togPtlier. Lo „Qt theso itnpoi taut questions 
call for imniodi ite co oj eration on the part of all 
tree aon« of the soil ? Do not these momentous 
pioWems fiiiDisi a sufficient commnn 
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uniteil action by tbo various Iiulian cainmiiniticb? 
Lot us, tlion, at onco start a ‘ Unitcil Iniliau 
Leigue,’ o[icu to all cUs'Cs anj crecfls, witli pro* 
vinc'uland distiict branclics, and thus orgroizo 
the whole country for the great and glorious 
work connected with this chain of vital problems. 
With nil the earnestness I c\n command, I ajilteol 
to the loidcrs of all cuintmnuUes to giv«) ^liuus 
considur-atiou to this pinclical pi'opo.s.il and to Join 
hinds in giving defiiiitu fihijio to a sclteme which 
I, tor one, sinceiely believe will not only be fiiiit* 
fill of immense good to our countiy but will, at 
the same time, hasten the evolution of a common 
Indian nationality. 

THE rLTIUaTB COAL. 

Gentlemen, at the time of the fo)md.«tion of 
tbo All-India JIuslim Le-iguo in Hecomber 190 C, 
it was, to begin with, considered sufficient to Ivy 
down the baaic principles of the League’s jwlicy 
without attempting to formulate definitely tho 
final end to bo kept in \ low. Tlie course then 
mloptodwas, I vontui-o to think, perfectly conso 
iiant with principles of piuctical stitesmanship. 
Tor n communal orgvnuation like the MusUin 
League, launching into tho stoinuy ocean of Indian 
politics at a time when momentous coustitutional 
clungQs were in contemplation, to h.ivo laid down, 
on the day of its birth, definitely and once for all, 
tho ultimate goal of its future activities would 
have been well nigh stiicidil. Hut full sit ycaiv 
hvve pi-ssed since then — years of stress and stnfo 
— ilvuing which u great deal of experience lvvsibeei\ 
g.iinwl, all important political problems lw\c been 
tliseiiasod on the o-c-isiou of tho various annivor- 
Kirics and considci-dile ninoiiiit of work has Iwn 
^luctfcs.srullynecomplislie*!. ^lorcovor, many nmlor- 
curreiits of the Indian political ocean have now 
risen to tho surface, emibliiig us to form a more or 
less corn'd jiulgiuent ahoiit the fiitiiro. Vour 
Council, therefore, fi-lt that the time hwl ariivoil 
when lo the three o\»jcet.s eml)odylng Ibe Insic 
principles of our t>oliey,wo eoiildKifolyadd a fourth, 
living down tho idtim.ito goil which tho Ix^iguo 
ought to have in view. And in niiivtng at a correct 
decision concerning this .all imjvoitant question, the 
Council hid to Ihjif in niiml not only llio three 
Kvsic principles of tho 1,0 igiu-’s jiolicy but also tho 
past traditions of the Indiin ^lusslman communi- 
ty, tho various pronouncements made by those 
who have hitherto guided its jvolitieal netiidties 
and the principles nndcrl^ing the various rrsoln- 
tions passpd hy it fi-om time to time After a care- 
ful analysis „f the liidi 111 {xhtii.il (.itiisUon niial 
of tlu! ti-ond of politunl events in the country llio 


Council has proposed ‘fAc atl^xlnmcyil un'Ier 
aegis of the lirilish Croxrn of a system of self-Gov- 
emmenl svHahle to India' ax tlie fin.al gaal tow.anl 
which our activities ought to Iw directed. Tlio 
announcement of this pl•OJ)o^al lias caused shaking 
of hc.id>, cm ionsly enough, in two opjiositc camjis. 
AVliile, on the one liainl, a section of tho forward 
>-cl>oul is of opinion lli.it wo are not aiming high 
enough, on tho other hand, hornu of our moic 
(<vuttoiLs ftiends, in IndU n!> well as in Eiigl.md, 
luire t.tised their eye brows lus if wo are about to 
advance at a pico too rapid for our s-ifcty. The 
very fact tU.it two such di.anietrically opposite 
criticisms Inave been ndv.ancod ag.ainst the coiir-o 
we proiiose to adopt, is, to my mind, conclusive 
proof of its soundness. It is my deliberate 
judgment that tho fourth object as sugge.«ted by 
the Council is based upon jierfectly tound prin- 
ciples and fully s-itisfies tho two grc.it tests of 
moderation and political foresight. The adoption 
of the niternativo proposal put forward by some 
of our friends that the Le.iguo should set upColo- 
nhl form of Ooveinment in India ns its ulti- 
mate goal is in my ojnnioii iii.'Mlmissiblc ns ssell 
ns pobtic-iily unsound. The jioliticnl conditions 
intcm.tl and external, prevailing in tho IlHtNh 
Colonies b.ue no analogy whatsoever with tho.«o 
obtaining in India and I am in entire nccoi'd 
with my friend the lion. Mr. Jinnnh in 
thinking that the adoption of any course 
other than the ono proposed by- the Council 
would bo absolutely unwise, itoivover, for 
ii political Diguritatioii in a country circani- 
xtuiccd as India is and moie particul.vrly when 
p.asdng through a. transitional period, tho 
adoption of a delinito form of Government as the 
nltimato go.al of its ambitions is oppo.scvl to princi- 
ples of practical st.itcsin,ui«liip. Di-siussing this 
vciy question at tho second anniversary of the 
Punjab Mu'bm Lc.igue over thrae yeai-s ago, I 
ventiiied to cmpliasVe tbo impossibility’, on our 
part, of fixing ‘Colonial Swaraj,’ as tho final 
gruvl of our political activities and expies^cd it as 
iny definite opinion that * a rcason.iblu me.ssiirc of 
Mstf-gov eminent with due ivgaid to the rights and 
intei-ests of tho various communities inhabiting 
the IndLin continent ’ vvius the end we ought to 
keep in view. It will thus be seen that tho deci- 
Mon aiTiviHl at liy the Council is in perfect har- 
mony with tho view I have always entert.aineil 
concerning this imixirt.ant pi-ohlem and 1 have, in 
consequence, very great pleasure indeed, in rccom- 
in. uu.uiimous adoption by this repici.en- 
t.itive gitlicnng. 


■s. 
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The Johannesburg Indian School- 

Trouble oppcurs to hove ' ul.-eocly 
i-c!i.iraing tbo ne^vly-opened Indian School nt 
Johonnefbure- We unJen-toa that «'« 
montiloiiot alio® Tamil to be taiigbt dnr n„ 
acbool hom.... Tl.ia ®ill bo a bioac . ot the apmt 
ot the undent-amling. Wo kuo® that Mr. &ok- 
l..alo received the a.-nuranco ol I’™'”""®"* 
member ot the School hoard to the eileot that all 
the loading Indian l.ngnagca that ®e,o neec-aemy 
would bo taught nt thie echool Tl.e.n are 
already over thi.ly Tamil ° 

achool. Surely they cannot bo neglect^. The r 
education ia duite aa important as that ot the 
other childien. One ot the teachers engage.! is 
tor the «I«ial purpose ot teaching Tamil. 
Indeed, ®o think that the sehocl will not bo 
complete unless education, whicli is pnrnary at 
this school. Is given through tho me.liuio ot 
the vernaculars. Teaching imparted other- 
wUo >vill 1)0 purely pai-rot-liko. \\o remember 
having examined a boy whose mothcr-toopie 
. waa Onlaratl but who was being educateit 
through English. lie ®as askeit to explain the 
meaning of ■•parrot." It. promptly rephe, I a 
kind ot biial.” IIo could speak OuJ.arati which he 
l,a.l imhibod with Ids mother's milk, lie knew 
tho rtiiiiwilent tor “ poiTof in auiarati, but did 
not know tlwt tlio word ine«mt tint binl nt nil. 
llo hiid •'fX'u the binl ni bo undemtood it m 
ani-uwti. But the Ensllob word was entirely 
foreign to him. Tho teacher, not knowing the 
boy's^ mother-tongue, could not explain the 
moaniti" of the woid by means of conxersation 
and niuieaUng to tho boys’ knowledge of bmls. 
Kor could tho helpless teacher make lumself 
pnmcicntly understood so as to draw tho boys 
attention to tho picturo of tho i«iTot before him 
in his book. 

\Vo do not think that tho Government want 
our children torecci%o edwc.ati >n after the stylo 
of this typical Indiin Ud. Ami yet wo know 
Ihit at moiat Inilian schools, tho le.Tching is no 
hotter Wo expect, however, that tho Johan- 
neshurg School will ho .an exception.— /mfinn 
Oy'iiiion. 


Indians in South Africa. 

■\Vo are Rorry to lo.arn that the long anticiiinted 
Immigration Bill to be Introduced m the South 
African Ihirliament is found to ho unaccoptablo 
to the Indians. Tho Bill has Wen mtroiluwd and 
Mr. PoUk ohserverl that unless it was materially 
nlteretl— which is not proUahle—there w^uld ho a 
revival of mssive lesistanco which would not tw 
confined to tho Transva.al. If Mr. Gokhalos 
recent visit to South Africa can produce no mal 
good we do not think that the South Ancan 
Statesmen can ho earnest in their attcmi-t to do 
justice to the Indians. India as part of tho 
Britisli Empire is not locognised by the self-gov- 
emin" Colonics, merely because we feel Indians 
Imo no voice in the direction of tho Government 
and the status of tho people is not pi-oiieily recog- 
nisckl. The defect is in the non-intervention of 
tho Imperial Goiernment. Our countrymen in 
South Africa will, wo hope, continue to-protest. 
— PanjalKe 

South African Indians’ Troubles- 

Tlio latest immigration ca>e indicates tlie atti- 
tude of the Union Ooiernmont towards tie 
Indians residing lawfully in South Africa. The 
attitude is decidedly hostile, Ooncml Botha’s 
apeoches and assurances notwithstanding.^ If we 
aro to live in this country in pea« and with self- 
re 8 |>ect, we should have every facility given to us 
f(ft brinpng our wires and childien from the 
homeland. But it is becoming increasingly mani- 
fest, day by-tUy, that, instead of gising ns every 
facility, the Government propose to place every 
hindrance in the way of bringing our dear ono.s. In 
the case rcported*clsewliore,thc Immigration Offi- ‘ 
ccr, it is Slid, has received instructions tliat he 
is not to admit any children claiming to bo sons 
or daughters of parents lawfully resident in 
the Union, unless they produce birth certific-ates. 
Now the Union Government ought to know 
that in India, logistratior of births is not uni- 
veral. Indeed, in the majority of cases, births 
aro not registered. Ever eiuco the passing of 
Immignition l.vwa. in the different parts of tho 
Union, the invari.able practice has been to obtain 
local evidence, often meilical evidence, ns to age. 
And tho practice has proved fairly satisfactoi-y. 
Tlio Government, however, now want practically 
to prevent tlio entry of* Indian children by 
administrative instructions. "Wo trust that tlio 
leaders of .the community will take prompt 
measures to thwart this latest attempt of tho 
Government to exterminate m.— Indian Opinion. 
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Punjabi Farmers In South America. 




Certificates for East Africa- - 

A Pfoss Noto tliat it lirts Isoen Inoiight 
to tlio iiolic-o ol (loviTmiK-nl tint ImiiinsApsirous 
of olitiiiiin" jH-niiU'-jon tn l.unl at Ijoumico 
Manjws ill Poitiigiic-o Ki‘-t Afiira jirolnco toiU- 
ficatcB vnIiipIi limo not lii'i'ii iliily %iM-»lliyu 
PortugucBo Oonsnhr Ollifci- in India. It i-i, _ 
tbcreSoro, again noiilved fov tlio infoi\n\U<«\ of 
tlic public tint tbo PortugiiC'C HuUioiitiG>i in 
EiBt Afiica nill refuse adinif-sion to any Inditji 
uiio li-vs not in his posscvsiou a jvissjmrt duly 
vised by n Povtugueso Consular Olllcei in India. 

Free Men in Fiji. 

' If left to himself, the Indian can do and doe*: 
avcll enough in Fiji. It is si;»ni{i<'ftnt tliat less 
than fi\o jKir cent, of tlio coolies i-o engage 
tticmsoUos when their five yeai-s ai-o over. They 
prefer'-to \o.a>-o n little patch of soil and nndertako 
viarious occupations. And uith what lesult? 
Accoialing to Mr. Burton, the 2.'>,000 •‘fi-eo’’ 
Indians constitute industrially the most imjtort- 
ant element in the Fijian community. In 1907 
licences wore issued to Iudi.ina (or the following 
oeenpations: Storekeepers, 081: hawkers, 532; 
bakeis, 6; wholesale storekeepers, 23; boatmen, 
112. The Government i-eturns, which are very 
incomplete, give the following pirticukars of 
culthution by Indians on their own account 
Cano 5,580 acres; bananas, 2,000 ; luai/e, 1,158; 

• be.\ns, 107; rice, 0.347. Probably for all pur- 
poses over 20,000 aeios are tilled by them. Very 
much more is held for grazing, and a large 
pioportion of the cattle of the colony is in Indian 
Ivuul*. Over £50,000 in c.as.h lies to ttie credit of 
Indians in the banks of Fiji, but this rpprcscnl.s 
a more fraction of the wealth or the community. 
Again, among the “ freemen ” the dwth-rate is 
low, and, considering the scarcity of women, the 
birthrate is high. 

“ On every hand they nro covering the face of 
Fiji, and in several districts already outnumber 
tbo Fijians. Indians are gindually puslung the 
native back by buying or lea.siiig his l>est Itmls* 
and the river and road front.agea are mostly theirs. 
They are changing the face of Fiji al-o. Eiery- 
whore thcii pitclic-. of culti^ atiou appear. One 
may drive from Suaa to Xausori, for evample — 
twelve miles — and not bw' one BoliLary Fijian 
village till the very end of the journey. Indiins, 
Indians, Indian®, along eaeiy mile of the road ! 

Tlicce socTOs only one pio«\VK;t forHji, svya Mr. 
Burton. It is that of Ix^muig an InilLaii colony. 
But at what n price has Indiv lx>nght this out- 
let for her supoi llous ivopnl.ation 1 — ItidianOpinion^ 


the Sf-ciidary for the Colonh-n wlicthcr ho was* 
awiuu liiat iji I'Jl'i n of I'linjihi f.annptx 

icfllir(sl their piaij^rfy in Indii with a aiow to 
ixccopUng iigrirnlLmal luildings in the’ Aigciitim* 
lti‘imhlic and oii.iviuliitig nnenos Aiia*s were not 
\ienMitt(Kl to Und and worn hroughtOTr to Jjondon 
ill a htito of destitution, whether the India Ollice 
took any steps to scciii'o for tlietn _ iisliv*s , 
whether they IimI l>eeii n-jntri.ate<l, whether the 
IndU Ollico wa.s awnio that another ivarty of 37 
I’uujaLi farmers recently arrived in New /Ce:il.and 
fiom tlio Fiji Islands and were to Icai'o for tlie 
Argentine in I)i'cemlK!r: and w-lietlicr .he woiiM 
ouiso iiiquirios to bo m.ado with a ^iew to 
ascerhiiiiing wh.it had ls?como of. tlioni. 

Mr. II. B.iker, who replieil, said Tho SecrC' 
tary of State for India In’s no ' information as to 
tho Punjabis reported to liaio gone to Now iico- 
land, but is m.aklng inquiries,, IVitli jeganlto 
tho first part of the question, a. largo nnuilior of 
Punjabis went to tho Argentine last year. Fifty 
three of tbc<© who had lx»n tillowod to land they® 
but had failed to got work cunio on to England m 
a destituto condition and were ropntriated to 
Indu by the India Oflice. 

IndeDtured Indians in South. Africa. 

Tliewntcr of Kchtxaof t)ie Il«i in the AatuI 
.I«/eerti4cr again alludes to the ti-esitmcnt of In* 
denture*! Indlins in tbo following pmgmph;-“ 
1 am glui to see that tlio question of tho tivat- 
luent of Indians in Natxl lus eliciteil an esprr^ 
sioti of opitiiotv from a cori'Uvpondent of this ppr, 
who, in a recent is.sue, referred to the incident of 
tho nvan who stated that ho would r.ither “ d® 
fi\o years' impii-onmeiit than leturn to lus em* 
jiloymcnt." 1 win assure thewiiter of that letter 
that this ciiso is by no iue.ins an uncommon one. 
lliaio myself heard Indians expres.® the opinion 
that they would r.ither die tlnngo Uick. I under- 
sbiiul that a greit m.any of the Indians avho find 
theirwavyto the Police Court have proriously mule 
their formal complvint to the IVotector of Indians, 
who invari.ibly leports their complaints ns “Fri- 
volous,” and oulei-h' them Kick to work. The 
Indians liu-o coino to loilisc that tlioir c.ise is 
lioi>elvhH, and tint they have no friends, and «o 
they prefer prison. If any Indian org-inHation 
is ainccre to its ilesire to secure some refonn pf 
tho \wosent s.t*vte of nfl'idrs I would suggest that a 
tiustwortUy man be np[ointed to attend tho Court 
ami waileh tho c.ises, wliieli could then l*o iuquircsl 
into. 
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FEUDHORY IBOIR- 


The Maharajii of Alwar- 


A veir 1!00.1 iirticlo on H- ‘I'” of 

Alwar, ono^of tl.o r.itror.s ol tlio C. Il.O., appo™! 
Utolymtho r.ajpnl IlmU. 1 1 aaj-s o Inm tto.t 
“ hi-ropioaents tlio mcxlcrn typo ol mltni^l, on- 
liolitonVa, up-to-.Uto rrmma, Lot that ho hat 

'^TfoLmato lollow- laoio in tho fooMopsotthewo 

nnciont rnhra of In.lla w ho worn la.lon. not only 
in namo hot in roality i tnle^ who »ro nlcnh^ 
to.iUy by their sulijirtr. llo helioyoa that tho 
abrupt aurron.lcr of ono'. ro-ponsiluhtioa will not 
too.! to any progl oit, hut will only tnltnilntn a 
noltato otoontiion an.l thao,. llo h by no 
mrana an alltoorat, who-o whim an.1 aapiicc .a 
WiiUtion, but ha liimly a.lliorca to tho ul.l 
ihiranio concaption ol Kins-, « ho worn at onto 
iKinarolaiit an.1 bonefiraiit. It woul.1 apiaa.r that 
tho Maharaji, altar bit clo-o anil -rmtini».ii„ 
otarvalioii o! thing- in Koi-oiw, hi- cotuoto tho 
ronolii-ion that lonotolanco i- lottor < “o “ t"!;;;; 
roii.titiition which only iin|«.-0" hinl.hi|. on tho 
LbierH. Ila thinha that the reUtivn .Intio- of 
ll o tiller anil tlm rule! ought not to to .l,-tuil«al, 
an.1 it ahouhl alwaja bo tlio nilrr. rn.l an.l 
aim to look after tho Intrrrat- of hi- -ulf 
M’ilb tho hi.tory of A.ta lohin.l him. 
Ilia ili"1.nr-a h- t-kan a rrally t.woiiml«i atan.l- 
noint that the nilar of a Stito ought to ho a 
iular ,ii.rh.rging hi- lunftion. a- a la.lrr, anil not 
nK-n-ly n pulieit lutlier Rn<l tJiithrr to thf 

wblin of mini-tar-. Sp.-aal imi«.rtnnm altarhr- 
to'thU of the lUstingYiiHheil MMnmji, o'* 
thin HOt tlio opinion of An tmlmUncol min«l, 
with llttlf or no .NlncAtion, «ith no nv-pon^bilitioa., 
but tlio souttil concluMon of a cultuiwf an.l 
mfhancotl winil. 

It it A couclu'ifin, nl«o, towlucli some RiirojtcAn 
Ihinkar- m coming, aft.-r c-,w,irnco of tho 
„g-ria- of ilamoc-icy. lla .•ahi~ vary higUy 
Xklutliolm l.‘.vrne.l Hotu tl.e WcHby mwfnl 
otnorrivtion, but hu .liHriminAliou in Apply- 
i.itr WeKtk-rn nu-tho.!-. to>n }>v.tcm country. 
II,. is truly .If-smlHiil o.« A TUAn of “ strong and 

inilor>9n'lh-t‘t mind,” “ unsworvin" in derotion 

f t fl u f «««.' of tightoouf-nfs?. tnithful in cliaroc- 
t,.r ^iiupl-' »'« luUito.”— C. //. 6’. aVayuiMc. 


The 'New Dewan of Indore- 

It h-m tor -onto tim. lirai, gcno.ally 
that Sin Karnyan Chamla»'arki,r,,haYng «>"• 
pleteil Ilia Ml term for pension as a iInilgo “ tliQ 
^mhay High Court, contemplateil relingni-Inn 
that offieo in order to nssiimo the Dewanship of 
Indore. Wo now le.im tlmt all the prelimmarics 
h.ro hoen romplatod, and Sir Naraymn will 
ahortly leave Bombay to enter .upon Ins 
nnwodlco. Hi- dcp.irtiirowillleavo the Presidency 
nonmrhy tho lorn of olio of the most distin- 
guished men wlio linvo ndorned oimpublio life. 
Sir Kiray-in ChAnilAwarkftr ha-s rendered eminent 
Enrico ill every rolo lie bw n^-sumed in ovTiy 
oflice he liA<5 filled, a r«hlio«t, m bis early 
dwH ho conspionou'? for tho hreadth and 

amity of his views. As n aoei.al rotormor, 
ho lias stood lorw.-pl as tlio most eoiirageo.is 
of tho band of devotol men, who against 
pro-.nro wliicli the Eiigli-limon ran only dimly 
‘ . • , mimf* ♦l.« ♦nw-b of urosrit'SS 


prcs<uro yaiuch lue xsiigutnuiait vi.e» ^ 

-rccivo, Ii.AVolK)nio aloft tho torch of pregwss 
nmid-t the obscumntiBm of tlio ILndu social 
syHtoii*. When hia Appointment to a judgo- 
P-hii. of the IHgb Court imposed cortmn liinits 
uiHiii hiH public Activities, ho nev ortholess quietly 
and uiiostontAtiou'-ly continued to devote hia time 
to thocAuvo of social reform nnd of enlightenment. 

In the PrarthAnA Siimaj And amongst the Stu* 
.lontH’ nrollierhoo.1 ho has exorcised an inciilcu- 
l it)lc influence for good. It is not for ii-s to spoak 
nowof his cApacityas High CourtJudge, except to, 
HAy that if ever theie vrns a man who deseried 
tho epithet of an upriglit judge it is ho : his do- 
jurturo will lio «lcploro<l by his colleagues. As 
Vico-Chmccllor of tho Univor-ity it foil to him to 
f-oo through tho giente-'t reforms Mneo tho {dns-sing 
of the University Act;, when tho dust of 
controversy lij-s BuWdcil, it will Im is;cogni«od ns 
''thos-o who take a progressive view of education 
hwe ahvays rocogni-ed, that notlirng could 
HurpA.s»- tlio f.urncss with which he guidc»l tlio 
Sen-ato during tho adoption of tho refouu 
curriculv. Hut whilst wo have touched thus 
briefly ujKm some of his niateri il nchrovements, 
they AK> really amongst the lessor services which 
he lits rendered to this Presidency, indeed to 
India. A man of great ability, of unliending 
integiity and coumgo, whiNt destitute of a 
sKadow of intolerance, ho h.a.s stoo<l ^forwnril, 
Amidst the minglol flabhinesa and excitability 
ottheage, B-s tho exemplar of tl.o highest ideals 
of our public life. Tlio valiio of this influence, in. 
’ tho formative perio<l "of the new Indm' cannot bo 
avcr-estimiXtod , — Tihics o/ Itulia. 
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Forest Rules iu Travancore- 

Tl.o T.»vnnc.no aul..v Iu. i.uUMml .. lo.iusj 

tmce, ..lol. il.ly »s iv matlci- ..t mrc.s.ity ... 
where » .m,el, fo.e.t i- ... »■« 

Ills »H-eii iiicuMW''!, hwuh siiecK". as jicK, 

merge en.l ”‘‘"1 

ctegory. There t.-.-s ere g. ew ., »b,..,,U..tly .~ 
the g.r,le„a et every hoi.ve nn.t 
tm..rp.irl ot rad. ti...!«r .ves .....i..l».le.l by e^ 
evrten. of hrese. .vh.eh the.r .eeerv..t.on now 
rindare ncce.v.ry. L. reg.rd to .eyel 

thoI>...h.r heeno.v dee.de.! to f-.y ' 

n! i. royel tree h. I.iiv..to [..oyorty ono-WI "t 'to 

vehie ii..U-.d o! ot <,.ie-to..rth a. b.lhort... Tins 

i. n Btei. i.. Iho right b..t .t wor d be 

niter to gi. e ti.o |.r.veto o.viier th.iv fo...lbe o! 
tlio tho <.-1 uiiung on« ([wnUr oul> 

Mysore Gold Fields. 

'HioieLOitol til.' iiol'l M)?«ro.ma 

(Jciicnd llxiilcnUion (l.imiU-l) im 

tint tin vrolit nn<l nwo.u.t k mmvh H* 'Yioia 

tlin xr)r.,mj0 rtalisnl frcirii tlio S3>U. «>f Un.K Uio 

»ui« of X:!C,5r)7 l>et‘n .lcih»< <e.l .-isiopreswntn.g 
tho ,not«.rtioint« val.io of tho U»..l *o d»siH«tcl of, 
togothcr «Uh K-gM ..lul other eMK..n^s m coni.e« 
tion with tho stdo, l.Mving a profit on tho tni«is>c- 
tion of X18,433. Tho incomo foi the Iwvuo 

n,ot.thHwa«inc.e.isod hy .hvulomU mcive,U.om 

thoJly-bOje Clmnil-ioii lleef. anil airramu Com- 
Tunics intoiv^t on .Icinut and tnimfer 

fco^i to X20,7Hr.. Afterdeduclingranons itcin<t 
there !•< a (li^powihlo lial.ince of Xir»,29l. An 
tWhnilhiden.lof 1«. fid ^hare, free of Ux, 
h IS K’On inid, and fnrtlier dcdiirtions are r«>yalty 
on .liridend vreobloto tl.e 5Iy»..» (:o.cr...nent 
of X‘’fifi and X4,09f> "'^^ten off Ibo miniDg and 
.•enend csix tiditnre mcmint. Tlicre teuninx a 
UUnce ot X:i77 to Iw o.Trrieil forward. Tin 
mining ill UoIitiv Kwitli the high iwitps ruling 
for tho inet.Tl, nttraoting conviderahlo attention. 
A xyiidireto has been formed for the purpose of 
do-patching an Engineer to that country to exa- 
mine the mining industiy tlicre and to CTilcasmir 
to locnlo a prei>ertv, or projK-rtvOf, which, under 
an option of pnn-lu-e, he «-oidd confidently recom- 
mend the synihrete to inve-tigafe. 

The Knjah of Sinnur. 

In relehretion of his iiist-iUition, 11. II. tlio 
Ibhli of Pvrmnr ln« nniionnccJ, among other 
concessions, free I’rimary eilucation in tlio State 
SkhooU. 
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Fuctories and' Workers in India- 

The " l>ail!/ Citizen” mnfes 
In the ve.xr 1910 there wtiem ImUn, accord- 
in" to statistics just puhlishcd, 98 f.ictoiios with- 
in'thofsxil'o of the Iiidmn Factoiies Act heloiiging 
to tho State and local bodies. Among thubO 
were l(i printing presses, IG railway workbhoi«, 

10 canal ami oiiginccring workshops, and a 
considerable number of military ai-senals and 
factories. . , 

Factories worked by mechanical power and 
ownwl by companies or individuals numbcied 
2,834, as against 2,023, in 1909, 
iui{*ort,mt of these being 
Cotton gins and presses 
Colton mills . 
lUco nulls 
Jute presses . 

nulls . • • ' ■ . 

lion .and br.isswoiksarul fouiidiies. , 

Ihulway woiksJiops . . 

Jute mills 

Flour mills . . ■ ■ ■» • • 

These represent about 82 per cent, of tbo 
tot.d number of factories woiked by lUGclinnicAl 
pow«. Tho f.ictoties created by tho cotton 
industry exist princip.»lly in llombay, and those 
relihng to tho jute industry in Bengal, whilo 
most of tlio rieo milK and saw mills are in 
Burma. 

Cotton gins and prci-ses increased fioni 0C9 
in I90« to 1,0GG in 1907, to 1,183 in 1908, to 
1,208 in 1909, and to 1,390 in 1910. There 
are 563 hictotiew now workeil by nicchanicat 
power, including 28 juto presses and U printing 

ptes-^s. 

Tho daily average number of pel sons employed 
in tho factories worked by mechanical power and 
those not Ko worked was 1,014,241 in 1910, 
ngiinst 951,100 in 1908, and 984,132 in 1909. 
Tho number of adult women engaged in tho 
factories under the Act was 115,ri40, and of 
children 52,020. Of the total employed, 32 
per cent, were in Bengal and 29 per cent, in 
Bombay, those provinces employing over two- 
thinls of 111! tho f.ictory l.ilioiir of India. 

Tho first Indian cotton mill was staitcl In 
1851. Thtf avemgo annual nuinl>or of mills at 
work iu 1870 80 to 1883-4 was 63, and these 
10-0 to 218. Tie number rose to 241 in 1909-10, 
and to 250 in 1910-11. ^ 
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The Import of Motor Ctxrs- 

Tlio tcitil (Hi.uility of motor cai-P, motor ryc-W, 
motor wii"onh iiiipoiU-d into Imlia fwm IPOlt-lO 
to 1911-12 ino IIS follol\n: — Motor tAiH 1,797 
Trtliiod fit lt>'. 12,287,205; motor cycles IHB 
vnlijoil at lls. 729,907 ; motor MiigoiiH 11 \aluf(l 
at Us. 120,(>:i2. lleviiioh this, ji.nth of motor mm 
nncl motorcycles ninl nffcs.vom-s !u\c im- 
[■oileil at a cost of thoimamK of n»j>ccs. 

Artificial Silk- 

Tho well known jiioc-css for tlio ion\cn->oi» of 
cellulose into thread form — “artificml mHc” — by 
converting it into ft sohihlo suhstance, Tiscose.by 
the nction offilkali and cailion tl>sul|ilii<lc, Iiuk 
been e\tcndtsl to the utilis.ation of viood waste so 
ns to form it into a wood RubslitfJte S.iwil«ist 
or other wood waste consists almost entiiclyof 
cellulose, and in ly, thoiffore, Iw consctteil into 
sdsewo by tlio action of alkalis and cxjiosurc to 
tho vapour of C.U bon disulpliido. Ar viscose m 
aqueous solution &oon dc|Kife)ts cellulose in n solu- 
ble form, it may lie used as a binding agent, and 
the process is carried out by treating tlie woo<l 
waste with a sufficiency of caustic soda amlby 
exposing it to carbon disulphide v.ipour, svhvn 
from 1 to 5 lerceiit is comerted into siscosc. 
Water is then added, tlie wbole intim-itely 
ami thoiuass moulded under pressure Tlie pro- 
cess is discovered by a British Patent. — Jtuhan 
Trade Journal. 

Paper from Tobacco Stalks 

An English Patent has been gmnteil on a 
method of inanufactuiing jwper from tobacco 
stilks, ’ According to an abstract in the Journal 
of th« Socieln of Chemicttl Indvelr^, an extract i 
fii-st made ofthe less fibious portions of the toKicco 
leaf (tobacco dust) and a quantity of fibrous 
tobacco w.vsto is then disintegrated in this extract 
to form a i>aper pulp. Tlio operations «ie liest 
cnrrieil out in a liermctlcilly-closcvl engine. The 
mixture of tobicco du»t and water is first lie.itcd 
under vacuum in this engine and tlien allowed to 
cool whilst still under viieuuin, so that theniomatic 
principles soUtili-ed during extraction maybe le- 
ftbsorbed. Tho fibi-ous waste is then ndded nnd, 
the vacuum Ix-ing rcstoied, its retlnction to pulp is 
effeeled After the manufacture of the paper, 
tho lujuid extract draiiietl fiom the pulp is 
rolurned for further u--o. Poi fumes nnd tiavoiir- 
ingsmiy U- int orpor,.fL-d with the pulp, pipfei- 
ably undii pie>Mue npj wliUe the mitcriil 
js hot. 


India and Gold Eescrye. 

Tlw fiAloi' inij I'rem /<«« imuei ] : — 

TheSfCHt.iryof Sl.ilc li.is lei ciitly wnctioiif*! 
II dcvelojiini'iit of loiisidei-ahlu iTjijwit-auce in cori- 
mxriioii w itli wh ft has liilh«Tlo Ucti known iis 
tlio Siltoi Brandi of the rtainlaid llm-nc. 
This branch wiiR iiiKtitiibd with tJio ohjtx-t of 
Mipph-monting tlio f-f m k of riipwR in tlie currency 
riM-rvo when tint f-ills rhort, iind up till the 
proseiit it his coiiLiinod only Mlver coin. No 
(liaiigo in tho prim uy olijVct oftho brantli is con- 
tcinplatcil, but tho methoil of ileaHiig with it 
w-ill lie modified. Hitherto a transfer from the 
silver branch in India has Ix-cn made goixl 
by ft transfer to tho stiu ling branch 
of the ^■est•lx•o in Knghml. Transfejw of 
lIuH kind involving both hnindics may still oesu- 
(iion.aUy lx* n«.rss.iry in the fiituru. But onli- 
luiily the hninrli of the reserve in IndivivilMw 
luiiintuned at wlnt lins Ijccn ncixrpUsI ns the 
Rtandanl figure of six croras nnd wlicn nijwes arc 
withdrawn from it to snpplenient tho currency 
rewrve, the deDciency viill be made good, if tho 
coinago is not in progrew*, by nn (•quiv-dont 
nmountin gold transferred from the nirroncyrcsorvo. 

Tho r€->eno would then Ixs vvorkoil in tlio 
following m-anner. — Tlie dem-and for rujiees nmii 
from Septemlwr to April. In tho four inonthR 
May to August thera is norm.illy n letuni of 
rujiccs fiom circuUtion, and in unfavoumhle sea- 
sons theio may 1>e a spociat demand for gold. In 
Septemberthe reserve sliould consist wholly of 
rujiccs. But as the busy se.ason ailvancos rujiccs 
can gradually be drawn from it, nnd tliero would 
be no objection if at the end of April it containcvl 
notiuug but gold. In this wayit is hoped that 
the reserve will ncconimodate itself to the prolxi- 
bio requiicmeuts fur currency in either fonn nt 
diUereal sca.sonK. 

As ft consequence of tliis modification of pro- 
creduro the term " Silver Branch of the Gold 
stindard Ketieive” has liccoiiio innppiopri.ate and 
the Indi.ui poition wall in futiiio beinown fts the 
“ Indian Branch of the Gold Standard Kc'erve,” 
the English portion liging def.5gnateil “ The 
London Branch of the Gold Standaixl Beiene.’ 
The decision of the Secretary of State, which was 
announced in .Tidy, 1912, that tho sterling branch 
of the Bt-indard reserve should bo rai'-ed to 
X25 millions, nml tli.at £5 millions should Ixi held 
in liquid goM, applies only to the London 
braneik — tb.vt is to siy, any gold tL.at may under 
the arraugcnient'- do'-criM bo hehl in the Jndiui 
binncli will not bo reckoned iig-iinst tbe hunts 
fixeil by tho Secretary of State’s decision. 
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Inaian Coasting Trade. 

Tlio lolWinBirfto'. cn™- 

ta otCommo.coby tl.e 

Nippon yu...en Kiii.'tio ■ o Cominitteo 

iny return Irora Crlcuttr only ) ^ 

T'‘t‘ ctEf^p'rentution totb. 

object of jour L to 1 

SriirAfcttobtoot CoSorc. reg...J»gtl,o 
cMUngtompolitionbot™ft»/“^^^ 

Co’« and my . itj, j,]\ its facilitieR 

isisnii 

iiiai 

••31:15, :r:.«£S 

=SSS»Lw :3 

S ut but our effort, in that .Itrect.on not 

bSurbeen „cirroo..to,l, n-o arc Jo.ng noat 

■ l5t th“« Wo .™ follo'vins thomraComp.- 
S“eur,Lt rnterof freight, onrl themlo™ if 
Sre„ ”«ny.urtli«g in rotee, tire reeponerbrlrty 
of it doc- not rest with my company- 

Far Eastern Links 

‘ While out Euilmry lionrrl mo conlrnnplotliig 

on eutcn.ion r.bicl. niH, «ben conelrirttol liiA m 
tlio Fur r.i't, it is interesting to dmw 
Sentt^to ’-1-h -11 -W tjo bomU 

of union l-etwecnGtct lUiUm and 1'^ 

tern Pcpcndencics much closer jet. WeiefCT to 
llppet oce\n mWa comiimmc.«tion which is 
'to b' ;tbS,rf brtwoen Engl.,..! end Sh-ongtoi. 

I'olomlK). The coble i. nlrrady conrplotrrd run 
hro.» bli'lbr. Colombo is to 

.Mion. The mblco to Colombo oro tobe M by 

t “& tern Coble Compony on.l tojon.l tbot by 
tbe Ernie, n Exteo-ion Coble Comin..y.-r*« 
Indian Engneerlivj. 


The Dignity of Business. 

Thotntnl lurool .o-cnllod resimctoblo ougin s 

1ms been, n.rrl is to-duy, luspons.blo for many 
d^rfrsl creors n.nl broken boa.ts nmontert i.ren 

Imve given tiro most brilli.rnt prornmo in 

Jbool and eollego. Minor- f ''“’>7"^ 

nitb thrnr monotony, " S 

surety, and lack of advcnt.rro, attract m.rny. lo 
Im pdd to work ami to ho pant for Btopp.iig work 
snu^ up tbo ide.al of marry wbo enter Govern- 
ment eeUico. But nlmo-st every man of excep- 
tional capacity wbo is absorbed rnto one or other 
ol tiro mSbanical sections, ol notron.il irrnrjl.rncry 
i,a distinct loss to the future prosperrty of tiro 
eonnlry, sin«, if he had embraced a bnsrn^ 
carrier I..S wotrld have part.crpatcd possibly to rr 
very largo extent in the ever gi orv.ng trade and 
imlustiy of this country. 

The Wk of recognitionof the dignity of business 
in this country comes in part from the feuda 
sentiment which still pertains in so mrrcl. of or.r 
life, and which reganlsbusine&smen as little ^tter 
tlwnpaid hucksters and quite oiitside the pale. 

But surely those responsible for the education 
ftt pubUc scliool or university realise fu ly that 
such aroint of view is no longer tenable. To- 
day business has as much dignity as any of the 
inuch-huded professions, and calls for as many 
nualitics of the brain. Young men should re- 
rognise that there is no sport so enduringly 
fascinating as that of matchingtheirbrams ngaiust 
all comers. — J^tview of Jlevitxot. 

Cotton Mill M achinery for India. 

Ixincashire manufacturers may look foiwnru 
to a very l.irge amount of business in machinery 
and mill work from India during the current 
year. The new mills recently projected .in 
Bombay will take up over 200,000 spindles and 
5,000 looms, with extensive plants for bleaching, 
finishing and dyeing, and ns every one of the^e 
mills is to he electrically driven, the electrical 
firms should have a largo share of the business. 
Portions of the orders have already been phveed 
as announced in our ptevious numbers, but a 
substantLd business is yet in store for our clients 
whocanobtain deUiled information from our Head 
Office in BomUiy. It may be mentioned that in 
some Crises cheap machinery has been suggested 
on the ground that it would make a saving in the 
capital cost, and that if sooner worn out it can be 
Tcphiced at a smaller cost. But Indian sh.n eliolders 
insist on that which has stood tho test of 
time and wear in Indian factories . — Indian 2Vk- 
tile Jonmat. 
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ftGRlGUnUfla SECTIOH. 

Agriculture in India- 
• tw r»iim n. vWt of inoro thfin 

Ketnrmng recently fjo AlUsnn, ft re- 

In tl.« O-ntrAl ri.ninff' »' 

l„,lk thp nvfr^fc. tirm U “'"I” “"J ", pj,. 
tl,„ r,n.iab U.O aw B..e »” « '“"V 
hap ‘''r "™' ;:' V tracla. A ny»« »t 

hut harm, a.o »T..a clbj_ta'-»>'n 

the natives in carrying arc ccoaaoil 

,Ile,l en ‘''™ ' ,5' |„h„ heisht, makinR 

l.y.ulsealroml-tolhn 

,™aie« it from 15 la -11 


™,'illt'S'aohi'!K taatei. rfiiSing «je^ 

given l>o I qaj Icicliors in tlie colleger 

toll a L Itoin the Unitel St-a^a ami 1»U. eol- 
h-ea ana l.inna are ahly laanascU. 

® . 1 » imt/ati mnile in tlio intioimc- 

,m“l ;Sn maU..!, eien in the r.»iah. ‘h^ 
mn"t nmaiains ilMiict toe astic.iltiin.1 implo- 

”En,J noth Anieeiain nn.1 Enroi^an man.if.o- 

".mea'ieho l.a.e Hi-l to inlr..hic« 
a.,,,, far niet with sciint encmimgement, even in 
1 llentH'rs tn-vy coma into bo>^ *l‘^y 

r!i Sliiin fiuJis in the rnnjih nu.l near 
(intl ll'ingAlore, nheic tl‘o 1«'«^ » 


for tho rnvnlry 

lioraw. Stmw from wheat ami rico is ‘ 

the mtivo Imllocks have in "Y 
TWi nniiuals nro Bnnll ami poorly fcl, weigh 
from 500 to 700 pounds, and are not strong even 
for that size. In demonstrating a 4 foot reaper 
1 ha.l four of these bullocks, and it was all they 
could do to pulUt. The gram dull is a bndlj 
neede.1 implement in India to take | J® 
tlie ancient woclen and bamboo implement. Ihe 
c^lnt ha, oHhml n piita ot 500 ri^a tor 
..Irlllmlapteato Iii'l™ conditiona 11.0 W 
mheol cart U cveryithiiro naoj m Inilm anil con- 
.iala of a pii- ot icliecla, an iron nilo, a plank of 
W00.1 ami «omo bamboo poloa, the total cost being 
„rb ip 4 dollata or 5 .Wlars. Tiro year, ago a 
European laanntactur.r .old tiro steam ‘brcrhing 
outota to India, but they iveto not acccptcl by tlio 
buyers and no progress lias since been made. 

\Vhi1o the British Government ia doingits beat 
to wlumto the natives and induce them to apply 
roodlern methods of farming and is especially try- 
ing to influence the younger natives through the 
agricnUuml colleges and farms, it is my imprw- 
Sion that tbcKO elforts are not bnnging the results 
they deserve. ITowevsr, Indi.a moves so slowly 
that perhaps in time the natives may be convin- 
ce,! that mo-lem methods will make for success in 
farming as well as in .another line of business fol- 
lowed in India.” 


An Experiment on Cows- 

An interesting experiment was recently pei for- 
me,! at the loansas Agricultural Collego-to detor- 
mino tlio relative results of kind and unkind 
treatment upon cows, says tho Queensland Agri- 
cultttral Janmal. Three cows were treated kindly, 
and were found to give an average of 361b., of 
milk with 4‘3 per cent of butter fat. I^ter, these 

wme cows were frightened by jumping at them, 

howlin,* at tliem and striking them while they 
weie Cavting. It wia.s found at milking that they 
iHcluccl only 23lb. of milk, containing 3-4 per 
ront of butter fat. Throe other cows tested gave 
311b of milk containing 4'2 per cent of butter fat 
nn.l<w kind treatment. They were driven into a 
field aivl tho dogs were allowed to hark at them 
and chase them. As a result they averaged only 
23lb. of milk with 3 6 per cent of butter fat. It 
should not bo neceswry to point the moral. 


X 
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Tapping Rubber Trees by Electricity. 

A Oonimn inventor, resilient in l*enj, thiinH t«> 
have consliucteil an eU-etiieal appluneo which will 
tap nihher trees iiml caapuhto tho later. Tlie 
actual method of working of the tapping and col- 
lecting ilovico is not very clearly <le^^t^lM.<l, hut 
tho geneinl arrangement and inanngoinent of Iho 
system ishrieflyas follows. Hollow iron channels 
divider! into a series of sectiona, arc plac<Hl 
tho trunk of tho rublwr tree. Within thesu sec- 
tions nro pricking devices which svork indciieii- 
dently, so that diflcrent areas can ha tap|xsl ni 
difTorent intervals. Within the Ms-tions ar«> re- 
ceptacles containing on acid preparation wliero 
tho l.itex is coagul.itiHl into ruhlsir. 

It i.s stated that trees fittoil n ith tho ap|\trntus 
need not Iw visited until tho expiration of sixty 
days, and on a largo tree wlioro there may Im> nine 
of theso devices — each with thirty cups — there 
will bo 270 lumps of coagulated rubber waiting for 
tho gatherer. 

'I’ho electric power vs generated nt a central 
station and distributed from tree to trou by 
insulitcd wires. In putting forw.ard tho advan- 
tages of tho eystem no mention is made of the 
cost of erecting nn<l cnaintiining the central 
etation— a gro.at expense unless water-power 
happens to be aviUblo — but tho system should 
certainly prove economical os regards labour, and 
provide a convenient method of tapping trees 
situated in inaccessible places, it sliouid render 
practicable tho tapping of trees at the time of 
maximum flow of Latex, namely, before sunrise; 
and the small punctures imado by tbo device 
reduce the time rec^uired in ordinary pracUcc 
for the bark to heal. 

On the whole, it appears that the invention lias 
possibilities, particularly in tropic.al forests where 
extensive, and not intensive, methods of collec- 
tion are likely to prevail.— Xew$, 

With regard to the dairy farm which tho Pun- 
jab Government is constructing at Lyallpnr in 
connection with the Agricultural College there, 
the Civil and Militari/ Oaxvltif understands that 
the cost will bo about lls, 11,000. The object of 
tho farm is mainly education il, and it will there- 
fore be a model farm in every way, and ns such 
ought to interest and possibly astonisli all zemin- 
dars who visit it. As regards size, quite a modest 
beginning is being made with twenty cows, and 
it is expected that a rtsidy market will bo found 
for the milk in the college hostel, and for the 
butter in the civil station. 


Indian Cattle for Java- 
Mr. J'liilJipp, a leuliiig pliubrof Javi>,.wlif> 
iinN Ijivii «iinitiisHi()iii»d by the DtiUh (Jovemineiit 
to pH^r•J^•l^e Iniliui bulls and goats for tbo Dubh 
|>os.sessioti is now in Calcutta. Tlio Dutch Gov- 
oriiinent n'octitly ilfwidfl to imjiort Iiidliu cattle 
into Java and cntmi-tod Mr. PJiillipji with tljota-vk 
of inirclinKiiig tbo ntumals. Tlirco Veferin-sry 
wirgoons wera also sent with Mr. PJiillipp, "ho 
Im already puixbasod Indian bulls and goats in 
largo numlicr in the Madris Pi’csMoney and the 
Punjili. Till' DuU-h novernmi-nt has Laid nridc 
two Iikhs fur tho piiijv.s.i, A hUnmer has 1ss-n 
sdmrtcrcd to take the animals from the Purij.ib 
from Calcutta to Java, Ou tho way to the 
Dutch I'tw-s-ssion tho Bteamcr will call nt Miwlras 
and Lake ou lioard the cattle pitrcho-sod in Southern 
India. On arrival nt Jnv.a tho anim iN will ho 
distribnteil amongst this n.itivo pawntiy. Tho 
|ica)saut« ore exjiocti’d to pay tho cost of tho cattle 
to tho Dutch Government by o-osy insbvhnents. 

Soy Beans. 

Acconling to Mr. Wowlhoiiso, tlio Dconomie 
BoL'inist to tlie Jliliar Governmont, and Mr. T.iy- 
lor, llio Agricultural CliomUt, who contributes an 
intoic'tiiig p.»)HT on Boy licniis found in Jlcng-il 
and llilnr, to the Mcinoini of tho Department of 
Agriculture, soy Iwnns are grown to ft slight ex- 
tent only in tho Darjeeling ILlls and to no appre- 
ciable extent elsewhere. The unpopuhvrity of the 
crop, they arc of opinion, Ls duo to the f-oct that 
for export, the price ofTered in C.ilcutta is not yet 
sufficiently attractive, as a fooil-stuff it is mora 
potent than the onIin.ary puKos consumed hy the 
people^, as a crop for growth in tbo plains it has 
tlie disadvantage of occupying the land during two 
seasons, and it harbours rats during the Lo-st two 
months of its growth. 

A Model Farm. 

The Model Agricultural Farm and F.armer’s 
n.ovkso ra Fwriikot has proved a very profitable 
concern. It is furnishing a model in ngriciiUnro 
and the people visit it from places far and wide. 
This year the cultivation of American cotton has, 
saj-sa correspondent, been tried in tho Farm with 
gooil success. The crop yielded cotton worth lb*. 
200 per g^iniuien, which is three times the jieU 
of the usual Indian cotton. Satisfied with this re- 
sult, Sard ar Bali.idur Sardar D.a3-.a! Singh, tho Pro.'-i- 
dent and founder of the Farm, Ins arranged that 
each cultivator of a plough’s land on the jrrigatol 
tract sliould devote at least one acre to sowing 
Amcricaii cotton, as an experiment, and increase 
this £cale, if tho experiment succeeds.— NSfaffminn. 
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A DTSnVCiP-tSnED EDUCATtOMST. 

Mr C. S. Ar.iiutalo, tlio lIm.oTOty I'ritiriiol ot 

the Cent, el lli.nln '' i"”"' 7“"u i iS 

ten ye,„n nf errvi.o nn.l h„,l nork. It .» In.t 
thnt on end. «n oecee.on ,« eho.iU 
k.o oeinreeion to our feelings of ginlitn.lo 
to hhnLar.mninently heforo o™ I,“pl« 

the nrlneiple, tor which ho stoo.l nn.l wind, l.o eo 
,e,l.Lly eerve,!. M'o hero 1"“‘ 

„.,t to ...„■ Inilien .toiler, h.e gttot encnr.eoe, 1„. 
lovo for Iniliii nnil her |«-o|.lo an.l tl.o eiit.io 
nhsenco of any mco teding ; hie inleneo .lovol.on 
to hie enperior. .,,.1 ton.l nttod.ment for h.e 
nopile. Wo feel wo oenml lint rooogn.ee the 

to, Relent eolidt.vlo ho ha» shown for the ..elf i.c 

of hie .In.lonte en'l ‘k" e'J™'"'* " 

nlwoys hell to nioi.1.1 their ehiincteiw an, I to torn 
them into «lovotc-l i<otuotic Iminn-*— xwlhnf? 
servants of their motherl tnd ftmi .Uitiful ctuonn 
ftf Ilia Einniro. Eurins tlio time ho »w« ivorkeil 
l«ovo.r ill lii^ own life how even 
under nKHlem condition, the clo^^t tic Wtwpn 
tlio te-\elior nnd in. 

did in nncient India. «« has thu. donoa distinct 
service to the cause of idiication m India and Im 
placed ti.e othco of the tc.iclier in that lofty p^i- 
tlon wiiicli it xhoiild and can occupy provided Uio 
teaeliei fidly rc-ilixc the dignity and lesponsibiJity 
of 1,1. ofllco and trie, to discharge hi. duty 
with a lieavt full of loro for hi. pupil.. In the 
0 11 Colle'^e he 1. leaving holiind luni a noblo 
cKam’nle for hi. oun pupil, to follow. Inshowing 
cratitndo to such a true frien.l of India every 
Indian will he doing no moie than his duty 

It i. aitisf.wtory to note tliat a lai^e number 
of distinguished Indun. and European, are (»n- 

tcmplating a suit-ahlo raeinorial m honour of thi. 

devoted eilucationist. (from a corre^pondenl.) 

A MAIIOMEDAV COLI.EJiE. 

A scheme for a Mahoincdan College at Poona, 
on tlie line, of tlio Aligarh Coilego isbeing matnrwl 
ami a Muhomedan gentleman has ex|>re..ed hi. 
roadine... to make a donation of 10 lakh, for 
, t,„„„lings„chw College. Itisproj^tociton,! 
the Curnmbliai Ehiahim Mahoinc.Un flcliool, the 
foundation stone of uhich uas laid l,y Ilis Excel- 
lency the Governor in Noaemi>er list. 


EDUCATION' OF TIIK DOMICU.CI. COMMUXITV 
Tl.oOovcmm.nt of Imli.. Imvo for.v,.r,le,l to 
thoLocolOovcinmontsthoiopoit of tho Ooiifoi- 

ooco o.. tho Blototion of tho nom.e.W Com- 
munity. In tho coinwc of o letter. Mr. Sha.p 
writes. .t tho outet “Tl.o Oovernroeot of Ind.o , 
desire to rettci..to their ndliorence to the jmiicy ot 
lelmnee on piiviito entorprieo gohioil l.y iimpection 
,n.l oidol hy greoto trom pohiic f ,i.„l.. ^hoy nro 
impiesse.! howo.cr l.y tile nee, is nf the Doniieiled 
Community A.,.t desire os port ot tl.o gencrol pro- 
gi-immo of ..locotionel improveraeni m Imlm tli.ot 
ihis community ri.o.ild , eeei. o « lil.eml mco.e„ro of 
support, in supplement to iiicieo.eil efiV.ito on its 

Pfilt to improve tho education of its cliildren. J Jio 
fimt nml lel.atos to tlio bringing un.lcr education 
of those for wliom no facilities are at piosent avail- 
able. Tho need for tlio formation of local syndi- 
oato« or standing consultative committro. to givo 
effect to tho ipcoinmendations of tho Conference 
was consulored of mncli iinpoitanco.” 

INDIAN bTIIDBNTS IX FORElflS COUNTRIES. 

The Government of India Jiavo locoived inti* 
mation from tlio Hritish T-egatlon at Tokyo that 
onlom luaio been issued by tho Educational Do- 
mrtment of the Jaiinncso Government to tho 
effect that application, on thopirt of foreign stu- 
dents for admission to schools in Jayi.in must Iss 
mail© through tho Diplomatic or Consular Re- 
presentative. of their country in Jajvin. It has 
been suggesteii to tho Government of India that 
it would bo a groat convenience to lIis Majesty’s 
Legation at Tokyo, if Indian students, who de- 
siro to proseento tlicir studies in Jajwn, ivero 
proaidwi with recommendations from a recognised 
authority in India, ns it is unilcsiRible tliat appli- 
c,\tions should bo made to tho Japanese Eilucation- 
nl Department without some gu.ai.intee as to 
the cliaracter and antecedents of tlio persons on 
whoso iKshalf such applications ai-e m.ado. 

The Governor General in Council accordingly 
desires to mako it known that Indian stiulcnts 
and others visiting EngUnd and Indian students 
pioceclingto J.ipan for tlieir education should 
piovido thcmsclvoH, bofoio their dejmrtiiro friTln 
Tn.11.1 with an autliniitatlic curtific.vte of idontifv 


5 tijcmscivcH, Doiore iiioir nejinruiro irmn 

India, with an anthoiitatiie certific.vte of identity 
■ by tlio he.ad of the district (in a Presidency 


signeil by tlio he.ad of the district (in a Presidency 
Town, tho Commissioner of Police) in the c.ase of 
residents of llritish Indi.a and by the Political 
Officer in that ot resMonts of Native States. For 
a student proceeding to Engl ind, tlm coitlficatn 
sliouhl lio signed by the iic.ad of his last school or 
college and countei-signoil by tho District Officer. 
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JtDlCIAr. ASn EXU;UTIVE vunctioss. 

A j'uljl'n; locethig tonVfheil by the Shcrirt' of 
Gilcutta wjis hplil lit the Town II. vU on tho 18Ui 
invfiiit ti) consider thu nucstiou o! tlio hcjuintion 
of Jwdu’ul and KxecnlUo functions. I>r. Kai>Ii 
Ueh.iii Ghoao presided. Tlio il.xU w.w trowdeil, 
a Urge number ol IJ.iiristins and Vakih hiking 
l>art in the meeting. Tlicio were thi-ee Euio 
lifcins, Messrs. Kortou and St. John Stephen 
representing tiio Curojvnn metnlwrs of the fJir. 
The Maliomedati inenxGcrs of tlio ic.irnwi piofcv 
siona were ixi--o picscnt. 

Dr. Ohoso, in explxuiing the object of tiio 
meeting, Kxid th.vt tivey were oxxly a'Jcing the 
Oovovnnxont to lodeoin tiio soiomn pledge given 
by Sir Itarvey Adamson to sepinxto tho executive 
nnd judicial functions. lie next met tho objec- 
tions nibod Rgdri'it tho iepamtion of tho two 
futictioti-9. lie next siibmittod tho following 
fchomo : — 

(1) All Ewntivo oHieers to l»c reheveil of 
their judici tl dtitiue 

(2) Tlie Sulioulnvito Judges .lud Munvilfs 
should he given imigistciiil [k.uct-. m» tint the 
s.xmu Ziidnn oflutsc Rhoedd .idminietei Ifotl/ ctnl 
and ciimhiid function. 

(3) TIi'TO should be a sppuato higher judicial 
601 vice for tltc v.holo of ImUi 

(1) This M’l Vico .should lie recniitcfl jwrtly by 
ft runi[>ctitiyo otaniinitiun to be hold in London. 
Only O.xndidites who ate possessed of some know- 
ledge of l.iiY should bo eligible. Tho test hlionld 
bo a fairly ste.xrchiiig evuiun itioii iii Dw. Tlic 
romaiiiing \>ortion of tho seriicc bhmdd lie recrui- 
ted pitlly from tho I’lx- in Indu, and imrtly by 
promotion fioin tho I’lovincnl Juditinl Service. 

(r>) TliP candid ites >s bu are reel nilcil by ©xa* 
inin.ilioix in l/indun should hxso a pi>ecLxl tnumng 
in Index. 

(0) Tho roeiulieis of the Itiillan JiulictM Scr- 
mo should h ivo a tr.iiuing in trying origin.il 
civil cases Iwforo they ;iro cntnisteil with appellate 
xvork in Civil c-ises. 

(7) Some Sv'nior Sulioidimtc Judges, also Some 
limuilicrs of the Indian Jiubciil Servun (after they 
Imo giiiifsl ex^ienencc of original Bi'es citil and 
criiniix.il for at lo.i.st fi yisxrs) shoulil bo giveii the 
jiowox-^ of a Distiict Jlagistiivto ami of jkbsLtant 
Sewions Judges. 


(8) Tho judici, il servic-o to bo wholly i,ufi<n(Ii- 
imto to tho Higli Court in all in.vttorK, n.imely 
npinuitiucnt, piy, promotions, transfers, etc. 

Resolutions wcio adoptod urging tbo Govern- 
incut to 6Oi«irixt0 tho juiliciil and esocutivo func- 
tious, pLudng tho judicial servieo uiulci tho contiol 
of the High Couit, and icciniting the jiulicial 
olficcrs fioiii tho ineinlierK of tlie Jtu'. Tho Sfect- 
ing also tiigctl that all tho High Courts in India 
should hawditect iiditions with tho Goiermticiit 
of India, and It urged tho Government to extend 
trnl by Jury to all the DLstriehs of IJcng.iI. 

Tl(0 meeting th.anked tho Nori-ofliei.il Memht'is 
of tho Hupteme Council for suppoiting tho lesohi- 
tion of Sir. Ikincrjee for the sejviration of tlie 
(uncUoiiR. A Committee svas appointed to fnuno 
a >>cheRio for their sepiration. 

NEW BICH COUET JUDGE FOB HOSIBAV. 

Sir Noniy.in G. Chandavarkar b.avjng been ftp- 
pointed Dewan of tlio Jndoie State, ho rclin- 
ipiished his office ns I’uisne Judge of tho Bom- 
biy High Court last week end lotiied oii pension, 
Tho Government have ptovisionally appointed 
Mr. Lxlublwi Asharnm Slwh, pleader, to the place 
subject to tho approval of Tlis M.ijesty tho King- 
Knuwioi. Mr. Sliah comes ftom a Onjarat stock, 
llo waf, boifx in 18T:l end was educ.xted at the 
Oujuat Collego. Ifo graduated M.Xbter of Arts, 
and iicr.xnio a ftichefoi of Iniwi. in 1895, and is 
one of tlio bebt known pmctitionois on tho Appel- 
lito Hide. Retween thcyairs 1910 and lOtSlie 
lub .utcal «4> Coveriimeiit Pleader thieo times. 
ran t'oi'VftjoiiT biil. 

Tho opinions of v.ni-ioiis Provincial Govorn- 
meuts on tho Cojiyiight Ixxw have raiclind Simla 
nud tho Imperial Acth.xsbecn favoujaldy received. 
Suppkiaentry legislation may bo required to de,sl 
with tho tnusl.ition .and other matters. Tho 
ijiicbtioii will bo considered this burnmer and bome 
dcEiiito ilecision will Lo reached. 

A man COURT roll nuujii. 

Tho Rangoon IKr Association Las under con- 
eidemlion, at present, the drafting of a Memorial 
to^tho Burma Govcriiment ami then to tho 
Seeiebxry of fetate in Council praying for tho 
Deoess-iry steps to U taken for tho establishment 
of « Chxrtcred High Court for niirma. It will 
bo rejiiembervd tkit a few years Uiok tho Secre- 
tary of State in reply to a memorijl from tho 
'citimuH of llangoon intimated that the time was 
not lipe tor the establishment of a High Court, 
Now the naalter will bo pushed tlxrough most 
•ngotously. 
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SCIENCE. 

TO OCTFCr rOI^US is tub AIB- 

t ", on- by ~,1 to,-u„lil.o 11,0 .l.o»fc 

ciuMj aluiniiig iliio 

U... air contumng illu.u.m.Ung gns ;ue « 

t.^it Anew instiwniunt rcpnrtetl to 
Acn.ieiny by A. (bmeo h cl.unic*! to indic.ito the 
Academy y * „f it in lO.OOU of s«i, ««"! 

’,!™™“ fogn,a„.,t,-.l ,c.,lo ,„,yl,o..«..!oto,*o» 

ZcLt o,oo.,nt. . It .10,,™, 10 o„ the noo of tem- 

wl,.., >»0"0=‘.,la 

L,n„y nbainum or vUtii.utn black A IT tube 
anibrenli il tbernimnetcr i-> I'AitiaUy filled with a 

rloM’d with a I'oio"' ineuibKUiC', tUiou*,li wlii< » 

iriM can IH-s one bulb iK-ing coaled "ilh pUtinmn 

, , rise U "t o„c., ol„»vi, l.y 11,0 ol, ,»8« ■" «» 
«il,,t.,l or tl,o li,l„„l. «i,>l I'/,"' olo;‘"r '■ooU'o* 

0, .01,1.0 .. .Uogoro,., 1,.01.»110U —So.ooo. 


lUOIO-ACTlMTV IN ROCKS. 
l'ro(oo,ov Joly, 'vl,o .osso.t. tl,.l nul.o-ocU 
vitv fii„l tlio boot ol„.T„.,tii,g fioin r,uk. m.,y luvo 

„„ oTomioios tbo m<!,o-.ictinty of tbo inatcn.,!. 
1 ll.o corth’s .orf.,ro. lU, o,. tbcl i. to n.ooo.ro 
,l,.,.,n.o„l.,.„ »bik. bi. MO.,, 0 . of ,.ol,onjoa 
roek RIO being aec<Mui«v.ed by the alk.alino wil)^ 
tenilHauturcl well oacr 1,000 .leg ..nU- 
r.r-.,1e lie ii thus able to cx inune the ebullient 
thonxk m.iteiul ami to tost them for 

T„lio orllvUy. All tbo .•<,u.tit,„,nt rwl, of 
Il,,».tl,rc,.cl,>.-...roio,.l .li.trgmcr, in »n.o„nt 
of in.li.tion nn.ons tb,.n..olv... nnU tl.n p-neinl 

cmidu-ums n'Mcheil sometime ago that the nci.l 

rucks e-wtaiueil more radium than the Ua«ic rwks 

5^sui.,m<.d. Hut m<.n> interesting tolheUymm 
tlivu tins fact icays a writer ill the .Vtminj 7*o*f, 

is the courluMou nnehn.! 1-y Ihofes^ July from 
these and allied amMdemtions that rocks of a 
hi-li de-nn* of radio ... tiiity do uotext.-n.lxery 
fir downwanU ill the e.irlh's crust. Morwncr, 
July’s n-Kult' seem to throw doubt on 
very high temi-eratures nt any depth^n that por- 
tion of the earth which U called its crust. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 

A Strange scientiQc ili,sCovery has been »y 

rrofentorQnorvnin, tbo woll-l.no, .n Sw.oo ojpW 
of Zuricli, on tbo Jnnstr.,,, mountain, reports tbo 

naU} amtitUt corie.pon.le.,t nt Genein. i 

,„,k„,o„ employod 25 tone of dyuomlto wl lo 
lonetnicting tbo biglirst soct.ou of tbo lint, mi l 
llieio net, oxploeionB nhicli wero distinctly heard 
witMi, o radius of SO miles, then w.tlun a tone of 
the next 14 miles there was silonco, but further 
to ft concentric circle of 50 nules the noiso wa 
ngain l,c...d closely. This intt.,.;enmg tone the 
Swiss smentmt has mme.l the Zone of Silence, 
l,nt 1,0 states that he is unable to nccoimt for the 
nhenomenon. The rmtessor asks whether tins 
disemery does not in n way clear np the myelery 
of the AtistrLm-Ocner.il D.mn, who in the Seven 
Yc.r* W-ar “ dcbcrtcd ” General Laudon when the 
latter was being attacked by the oroiy of Frederic 
II at Liegnitz, about 40 milesnway. General Daim 
statcl afterwards that neither honor |i|^ shaff 
hcanl tho flung, wbilo many miles behind Ins 
army tho biiom of laniion was heard. 

sriRlTUAJ- blCXJFICAXCB OP NATURE. 

Sir Willum F. llanott contributes an intere&t- 
in- .srliclo tt. The Qne^t on “Telepathy nnd 
the Spiritual SigniCmnce of Katuro." He argues 
tlut beiic.ith and beyond all exteioal causes in 
evolution tbcrcis “ some inscrutable direction and 
ficlcclivc force ever at work within tho oiganisin. 
Kvolution in Nature tends toward*? an upwawl nnd 
pxiwnding life, whereas forces which are purely 
iTiwhanical and chemical tend to simpler aggi ega- 
tions, to degradation, not development. 

“ A power over-imminent, operativo and trans- 
cendent appears to be leie.ahng itself in the 
manifold forms of life.” Ihofessor Ilarrett says 
that tho most reverent scientilic thought is surely 
tending tow artle Sw edenborg’s v iew that the Deity 
is in each singlo thing. 


pisn-CATcinxa by telepiiosp-. 

A French inventor h.is just taken out a patent 
for the catching of fish by me-ins of the telephone. 
It is statcl that fi-'h when swimiuirg emit certain 
Mumds whicli can be detected by the telephone. 
The inventnr’s app.mtus consists of a telephone 
receiver and a deton.ator, which ore sunk in the 
water and connected by wiios to a post of obsci - 


nnnibi 


river bank. "When fish in any 
nnnibir pu'e tho lecei.er a sound is he.ird by the 
watcher, who hosoiily to press a button to explode 
the detomitor. Fish killed by thb detonator flout 
and can be removed from the water with a net. 
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PERSONAL. 

niSE OV THE 1‘AIWIR. 

Tho jHs-triKiitioii of inizi-K to tlir> siiccpsBfiil 
stndotiU of tim Hir J. .1. I’nivi Iloiiovuli^nt 
Institution took jil.ico ii-cciitly in the lialJ of tlio 
scliool, Hornby lloiA, Itoitduy, wlieu Sir lUcb iiA 
Lamb lucsuleil. In tlio ounrso of liii BiK>cch ho 
b.ii(l : — 

“ On nn ocrcision liko tlio piosont it is ips 
liatur.il to indulyo in n littln KpocuUtlon rw to th« 
causes which h.ivobroughtthol’arsis into Mich gimt 
prominonco in inoilern times. From tho rcrooto 
ilito when tho lefiigees fiom l’ei>.Li took shelU'r 
in InilLi up to a comjnmtiicly recent jienml wo 
do not he.ir very much of the ikirsis. Now 
they occupy positions of eminence in \ory 
walk in life. Not only tlio first but two inoro 
Indian Baronets me I’lirsis ; on tho bench of 
the High Court, in the services of Cioveinmcnt — 
civil, medical, enginceiing, cduc.ttion.il, indcisl 
every branch, — in tho hbcnil piofessions, tho 
names of Parsia are as surely to i>o fomul uh in 
the pursuits of comtiiei'Co and industry. ^VI|el| 
the makers of phrases sought for one whom they 
might c.ill the Grand Old Man of Indm they 
found him in a Parsi. A muio vciy proDunent 
in the public life of this many |ki>|iKiI City of 
Bombay is that of anuthci Pars! W'h.it 
name is mote illustrious in recent ccpansions 
of industry — in th.it cxpinsion of whiih he 
was the far-seeing leader— than that of J. N. 
Tata, a Farsi? Vet amongst tho 27 iinlliuns 
of tho population of this I’reMdency there 
are Jess th.an 84,000 Parsis ; tho Parsis are 
barc^’ over ,S per cent of tho population 
For every 31 P.irsis there are 9,009 pervons of 
other r.icos. How is it that so Muall a com- 
munity, which remained obscure foi centuiivs of 
its life in India, ha.s in recent times att-ainol n 
prominence so disproportionate to its hire? Doubt- 
less its former incrti.v w.as due to lack of oppor- 
tunity ; the rule under whicli the Fnrsis lived in 
earlier days did not permit of their coining to tho 
front. "NVhen the opportunity came, when the 
whole spirit of the adtninisti-.ition of («o\ominent 
was changed by the substitution of British rule 
for that which preceded it the Parsia seized tho 
opiiortunity with tho lesults to wliich 1 have 
alluded. But that docs not answer the i|ue8tion 
of the causes winch enxbleil them after long years 
of obscurity to. tike advantage of a fair field and 
no favour wIkui at lost the opportunity was 
presented to thorn.” 


Tin; i-tTi: btii Kim cun iithi;n. 

Sir IMwunl Biker w.is Ihjiii in JH,'-,7,iuid <■*111* 
r,it4Hl nt Uhiist’h College, Fin< hh-y. He enU-ml 
tho Indian Civil Henitv in 187H, ami won his le- 
piibithm in the Fin-aiirhl nml Ci»miiieixi.al 
Di-imitiiieiit of tho (loverimient of Jiidii, wlicie 
httmvciliw Undvv-Secietaiy, Ih-puty K<-crotnry 
niid Sca-ietiiy, After llnoe yens in the Latter 
jHisitioii ho w.is npjsiiiiUil in Jaiiiciry, iy0.>, 
Fill nice Minister in Mirression to the lib* Sir 
Iklwiinl Liw. In lOOS, ho w.as ajii-fiintid 
Liciiteii.int-Coveinor of Bcng.il, and was the only 
I.iciilemnt-f5ovcrnor wlio hujijwrtcd the cLiuso of 
Ihti Iiidi.aii Coiincils Bill which g.iVL'nnthonty for 
the cicsitioii of Coiineil Governments in provinces 
hitherto under ono-maii rule, ‘and which wa-s nt 
first lejecteil by tho IIoiiv of IjOmIs. But ho 
found dillicuities in finding a Miitahlo Indian 
inemlior, and the Jliecutiio Council in Bengal 
wiia not fstablishdl until f-oine 18 months after 
the pissing of tlio Act. Hcrotiifd in Octolicr, 
1911 one of the ablest of ImU.in civilian*. 

yCEES AI,rAASl»Il-V‘« MISTOllTl'NrA 

Tho loss. Mlirt ifd by tJiK-cn Alexandm by the 
murder of her brotber is ono of n huccession of 
f.vinily lieiv.ivements wbieli havo tiveiivhelnieil 
Her Majesty duiiiig tbe I lAt few ye.irs. In 190C 
her f.itliei. King (’luistMii IX of ])eninn!k, to 
whom she w.u, p.isMunntc'ly devoted, died, her 
iiiotlica Queen Lomisn having ilied .i few jean* 
previously. The d«ith of King Jiln.inl came in 
1910. Last ye.ir her Inothcr Icing Fmhieh VII 
of Denmaik, died suddenly when ho w.ii. l>olicve<l 
to bo ill tho full ciijoyiiiOnt of good he.altli, nnd 
alnio.st immcdi.tColy ufterwairds, occumsJ the 
dreadful aciident by which the eldest son of the 
Duke of Cuniberl.ind, Queen Alex uidraV nei>bett , 
was dished to pic<s*3 in his motor car while 
liutrying to Coj>onhigen to tike part in the 
ol«.cqnie.s of his uncle, King Frvdricli. At the 
bogiiiiuiig of 1912 Queen AlcxHiidra piiffered 
anothee severe loss in tho dwith of tho Duke of 
Fife, the IiusJmiuI of her eldest diiiighter. All 
thes« oceuirenceshivo lieeii the more .s.id, in that, 
nithough at tho time of life which has been leacb- 
ed by Queen Alevandi-a, one must expect to suflVr 
many family- losses, at least four of these deaths 
have occurred tliroiigli tiugic nnd iinexiiected 
circumstances. King Fretbicli died quite sudden- 
ly, tlio Duke of Fife died n conipir.itively joung- 
inau, tlirougb illness Inoiigbt on by tbe dlects of 
a sliipivrcck. The young I’rinio of Cuml'Cil.aiid 
was aecvdeutally kvUed, wbiU- I^ng George of 
Qrcuco has died by tho hand of .an nssassiu. 
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POUTJCAL. 

A llOVAL CO'f'ftS'ilOV ON T«K IXPIA OFFtCE FI’fAAt'E. 

Ilis M.vjVsty tilO Kin!* lut-i pleavcl to 

approvo the appointment of .a Iloj’.al Commi'oaoi} 
to nixl rcfioi-t upon ceitain ailminJatra' 

tivc tjus'^tiom relating to Indian t’inanto ami 
Currency. Tlic C'onimis<5ion »-• constitute*! »*5 
follows Tlio lit. llon’lile Austen CluiTnljerlain 
M, P,, Cfnirraan, r./ivii Falicr, I^rtl Kilbracken. 
a. r. n., Sir Uobert Cii'ilnier-., K.c. K , Sir Kmest 
C.iblc, Sii Shapurji llurjorjeo llio.Mihi, Sir J.amcs 
llcgliic, Mr. llnliort Woodburn Oillan, c I. K., 
Mr. Henry Kcvillc Ohd-'tono, Mr J<>l»n Neville 
Kcyncss, Follow of King's College, C'.»inbr5dgo, 

. and I>-ctmcr in Ccontmiics. 

Tlie Ailloiving are the lemi-- of reference — 
To onfjuirn into the location and management of 
the general balance of the (Soaernment of In<lu, 
tlio N\lc in IiOn>lon of Ooniinl riilN and tranvfcrH, 
tho lUPiuurpH taken by the Indian <!o\ernmeut 
atiiUlio Sm-efcary of .State fop in Connell to 
rniintniii t)ii! ©xibange Nalue of tlio riipeo in pm 
flii ineo of, or aujiplenu'Utkry to, the Ms-owmenda 
tioiis of tiio Indi.ui Cuiixnicy ('oiumttnH- of 18'Jft, 
mori' jxirtic'iilaily wiili leg-ud to the loeatioii, 
disposition niul emplovtiicne of tli“ lloM «id 
and r.ij»‘r Cmiency lleser>es. nod wli.-tber the 
e\istiiig pnictico in these mattii-H »s condarive to 
the interests *if Itelii; also to iv|<ort as to tho 
suitahility of tlie llinnciil orgmtsation and proie 
iltire of the^Indi i Otlici* nn<l to m »ke leeommenda- 
tiojjs, 

.sin oUY r. niLSos os tub nieiAi. qvestjov 

/« «jnrlW/»7 All hriUinnl Diulyft nt the 

J'njteTial Cui'acd, the Hon. ■‘fir H. F. ll’ifson 
rc/V/Trtl to the invrtlunJAa nMwfnncr ren4ert>l lo 
him (I'l hU ceffr'i^ie’s hoth Fiirojitan nntl Iruhnn 
in the /uUoK-iit'j (//i/nyeittdnr leniu : — 

I de^ro to refer to a matter sshich, I mlmit, 
is only remotely lelcvant to tho lUnlget. Tlio 
luiitlcr ill qu.’stion i> liiat “ Ibarial qnesUoti,” 
so called, wliich has Iss-n so prominent of late. 

for five years liivn I scmvl «RJi aral 
b,s‘n servisl by Indian civilians who are my 
cdimtiyiis-n, and I las'd fssy no more of iny 
coniicctiivn wltli that servioo than that 1 am 
inimcii«*‘Iy jrismd of it. M'li.vt I oihli to empluisire 
is this; tint in my eTj>eri'’T)Civ the lusst civilians 
never give so much as n thought to this “ Itaelal 
question", unli’ss cirmimsiances fori e it upon them, 
and that they find tU' nc«'"ity to think of it, 
n-hnn thus foiactl upon them, nftorly repognaiit. 
The motto of siish civiluns might well be Homo 


gum nihtl Anmnnum a me aliennni pulo. Except 
from one (and that n very’ limited) point of a'ietv 
tlicro is no “ ILacial tjuestion." So much is 
true, that one mco by liabit and training may bo 
fittisl for a particular kind of woik than another. 
No man in his senses would think of pending ft 
Itengaii to hunt out-Liws on tiie frontier, or of 
sending an Afrtdi to cast neco«nt.s In Calcutta. 
Similarly, no man avonlt! try to turn n city bred 
cockney into a Scotch deerstalker, or a Scotch 
gillio into R London Hank Clerk. But apart froni 
that, it is never n question of race lyj'sitsmce, but 
of man xtrsus man. There are good Indians, . 
indifferent Indi.ans, and bad Indians, just as there 
ore goixl Englishmen, indifferent Englishmen, and 
hid Englishmen. That is, in my opinion, tlio 
fium of this matter and in this connection, Sir, I 
ask to p.ay a tribute to the Indians whom 1 know 
boht, the Indian oflicials high and low of my 
ilepartment. 

TJlJnfTE TO IXDIiV orncjAM. 

Througli the five years of my connection with 
them they have proved thomsclres to be unsparing 
of service, helpful with n'ivico, and absolutely 
tncstvvoithy. When the neivl ai-ose they have 
done ungrudgingly iloublo or treblo the mte 
of work When their advico was sought they 
luve given it to nui fully and fmnkly. As 
for their trustwortliinosR let mo give an ins- 
tvnee. Throe J ears ago wi.eii it f^ll to my lot 
to Impose new tavRs, it was Impemtivo that their 
nvtuio should lemain secret till they were offici- 
ally announced. Ei-erybofly in tlio department, 
and some roncerneil with, but outside of it, had 
to bo entrusted with this secret. Any one of 
these, fi-om Dio liigh o/TicmI to the loiv-{tfiid com- 
)«ositorsof the Govemmont Tress, might hare 
liccoum relatively a millionaire by using tliat 
w«cret hnproiiorly, yet bo well was it kept that a 
ship, lidcn with silver in the Bombay harbour, 
del lyisl unneccs.s.arily its unloading for three days 
and was consequently c.night by the new tax, I 
h.a\« wid. Sic, that there aie good and indifferent 
anil Kill Indians. I wish to mid that my Indian 
stair takes the highest pt.icc in the first of these 
three cKssw. To Diem individii.aljy, and collec- 
tively, I wish to publicly acknowleilgo my indeht- 
edness and my gratitude. It but remains for me 


I my gratitude. It but remains for me 
toevpiuM my profound thanks for tho mtienco 
and consideration which have Wi-u Imshed on me 
byevery man in this Counri], from Hi, Wship, 
uniW whose dignifie.1 and essenfi.allj distingui.sh- 
M Presidency welnve tho priiilego of meeting, 
to tlie last mcDiber who has assisted at our deU- 
berations. * 
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Don’t Jorfiet, lailiefl, that tlieLalimli Serge your husband looks 
so well i>i would suit you just «« admirably- 

Wliy IKK li«ve your next Gwtume made of the same material ? 
You will he delighted at the “ set ” and general appearance of the 
material. 

No material adapts iiself so readily to the Qpure as Fure Wool 
ami LALlMLlis ALL LUUE WOOL 

From a hygienic point of view alone you should wear LALIMLl} 
being all Fare Wool it keeps the body at a normal temperature in 
ail weathers aod is a sure safeguard against Colds and chills. 

Will you let us forward patterns and prices of Lalimli Costume 
raateriaU V They are sent free on request. 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills Goy.. Ltd., 
CtWIlPQRE. 
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lUUoou’BScpot o!°'::'5..,S^mb<iu. 



Bangalore C^l7* 


tiireb new books. 

Thtoomnll pnpet covered books hnvo come to 
I 1 fp-nm tlio T>ress of G. A, N&tefcan and Co., 
kflllrns 'n»0 Crsbt i-i A'fw/n’nat/* iVtnifwi ZWonj, 
S Sa a^mrirn., by Vasant N. Naik 

fruce lU. 1). This is a very appreciative eketcli 
of bis man whoTvas one of the first of 
ccnc.ationof Indians to obtain emmence both as 
a reformer and also as a high ofBcwl. get 

(rood victuro of the times, though often It seems 
t> be very laigoly thiough the writer s eyes than 

tlirouffh those of his subject. 

The second volume comes in a far superior 
stvle of English. It is entitled The Life and 
TeachiMs of Buddha by The Anaganka Dhar- 
„npaU (price 12 as.). The writer gives a ^phic 
k-etch of the life of the founder of Buddhism, 
follinc much of the myth and legend which lias 
•rown up around his life as if it were all lu^tollcal 
fact Ilhj outline of the main teachings of hi» 
^i^ion are interesting. They show us how a 
devotee cm ennoble every thing connected with 

Tlie third is an anonymou-S sketch of the life 
of Rof> Ba]>nthir B. X. Slndholkar (price 4 as.), 
who >*« sti^i living and active in IndLv at the 
present time. This is a very attractive sketch 
well written and well woith reading. 

U. I. M. in the Chnatian Endeavour, 



\Voiil<l }Oii ilka 
jour child lo 
Ijo oh bedUhy & 
ttrong a« this ? 

It will bo, if 
yew Rita hitn 
‘DONGRB’S 

□dlamrit* Ibe 
well known 
rnnedy for 
cbildreii’a ilobi* 
lity and wool' 
ing diHoaace, It 
l« BC palfctohte 
that ehildroQ 
reliah it. 

Tno Hoad- 
maatcr 

Juoagiid I/igb 
School 

“I haro alvrayB used your “ BalamriC '' in my family 
and wbenever poaaiblo I baro reconinieaded it to my 
frienda alao. In ita efieeta, it wonderfully beam out ita 
name Ti2;->-Balanirit, ie. Nector of children 

(Sd), Earim Uahamad. KtA L L.D. 

Price, a i. 12 per bottle. Poatago aa. 4. 

Ageivte'vaDte4. 

K. T. DONGRK & Co.; 

Girgaon, Bomhay 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 

Str D. E. Wacbft, the well known publicist of 
Bombay and one of the most brilliant nnd Autho- 
ritative critic of the Indian Finnncml Ailminis- 
tration, Im laid the public under agient obliga- 
tion by bringing together a number of vnlu.able 
contributions relating to the Qn.ances of Imli-i 
The little book on * Recent Indian Finance ’ 
wliich 11 now before ui deals with such importnnt 
subjects as the case for Indi.m flnancLsl reform ; 
the growth of expenditure ; enhanced taxiition 5 
revenue and expenditure; reasons for the deficit. 
The booklet is prefaced with a criticism of Mr. 
Monti^uV Recent Indian Budget speech in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Wacha draws pointed 
attention to the fact that in spite of ei^anced 
taxation “ the net revenue has grown since 
1906-07 to the extent of 2'GO per cent, whereas 
the net expenditure lias grown to the extent of 
fi'S.'i or a trille more than double." Mr. ‘Wnclui 
pertinently asks whether it is a wise and sound 
policy of I’liblic Finance “to allow expenditure 
to run at double the sjieed at which rexenuo was 
growing, especially for a country situated like 
India where the Annual revenue was almost wholly 
do\>oiident on tlio conditions of c.ach year’s agil- 
cultural prospects, not to say might about the 



exticiiiely liiniUil soiiraw of reiemio for pnrj-oci^fi 
of Liantloii." Ho loiy rightly piolihti, agiinst 
»<— IHm-ildo ottiriiiW bilking lighl-hr.iiti-dly of llio 
»)iimliiess of Iniliriii I'in.iHCo when tlio giowing 
oxiicndituro ifnjiomtivcly flem.ands n siTioiJi rnr- 
tnilinciit. 'I'lio |i.ii>ors which li.a\o liecn collected 
togc'tlier in tlio liniidy little volume Ivfoie iiv 
ought t«» receive c.aipful afteiition nt tJiC Lands of 
nil those intcwwtoil in the soiiml financial ndmin- 
istintioii of India. The liooklet is pricial at 
Aa. 4 a copy and is jmblislitsl by 0. A. Nattsan 
and Co., of Mndras. 

THE LATE MR. V. KlllSllNASAMI AlYAR. 

Messrs O. A. Natekvs asu Co., Mailnus Imo 
published in luinplilet fot in, a sketch of the life 
nnd career of tho kite Mr. V. Jviislm.aswaiiri Iyer, 
E-Toentivo MeioLcr of Council, xvjittnn in an 
ostiemcly h-ippy a’Cin. Needle-ss to s-ay the 
biograpliicul sketcli is appreciative of the Lite Mr. 
Kiishn.as.ami Iyer’s public c.irecr, prixato ch.inicter 
nnd hi> adiuit^Iy great abilities. Expressions of 
the nj^in'ciation in which he was held by distin- 
guishei] and well kiioxvn men are inten-l>ersed in 
the sketch nnd add to its xnhie ns an eitremcly 
Kandy xxmk of ixiference. The publication is 
timely in recollection of the fact that if. E- 
Ixiid reiitl.it)d unveiled l.ist niglit the portmit of 
tne lato Mr. Krislmasuiii Iyer in tho A^ictoria 
IIixU. — .lf«<h'<w Times. 

WATGMES. 

Very cheep, dutehlc end sttongjWatcUee, ClocRs, Bnd 
Tinje-jiieces, wilj boeuppltej to Mercksnts, Witch dcalcte. 
Bhep keepers Cctniulssion Agents, etc, at wholesale 
PiiM, when ordered three dozens at a time. 

Wanted Agents la all prtreipsi toi-ns tnsell Watches. 
Clocks, Tuce-piecen, ItoUedgold,6ilTer and Rickie chains. 
Typewriters, Btatioiiniies, Boents, Hair-Oils, Soaps and 
all other retpiisitea required for the Market. None tut 
those who (.an at least purchase S<X) Rupees stock or 
depoett 300 Rupees with any Hank in Madras on our 
account need apply fnr agency 

BENNETT 

BortaWeTjpewTiterl'rice lU 7&. 2G,0008old 

Por ttavellert, Business men, Ladies, Ciril and military 
Officers, Doctors, Lawyers, Students, SCigsioiianca.aodall 
who want to write business and private correspondence 
with nestness, quickness, and ease. 

Wo llennett is a visible and portabio wntcr with 
universal keyboard having 64 characters, and made en* 
tlrely of steel. 

aitnll" 6" 2”. Weight 4^^ lbs. 

Apply to 

GADTHA & Co., 

Qenersl order auppliors and direct 

lrap.>rting Agents, 

Ao t:rxdtnp}yan Street, 

SOWCARPET, MADRAS' 



THE EEPREaSEE CLASSES. 

Me.«isr9. G. A. Niitown A: Co., PiiWhliers, 
Itailras, iiavo hrouglit out a valiubio book entitleil 
“ The Deirreevfiil Cla-ise'}, nn inquiry into tlew- 
cotulUimi and tugfjeetions for their vjiijl." The 
book U a collection — cnmprolierisi\e and rflpw- 
gentitive— of tho views of eminent Indinns nml 
Anglo-ImlMns on tJih ^ory inijwtiinfc snbjcet. — 
The le.ail is given hy llis Ilighnes.'} the* Gaelcwnr 
of B iroila. The otUci' contiibutors to tho volume 
are:— Mr. AmMka C’b.iran Sruztimdrtr; Mr. Jt. 
Do, I.C.S.; MiP. Annie Bevinfc ; Lnl.a Lajpat 
llai ; The Ilor’blo Mr Ookhalo ; Tho llon'hio 
M*. T. V. Seshngiii Aiyar : Mr. S.*int Nihal 
Singh; Afr. Valentino Chiiol; llev. O. P. An- 
drews, M. a., Babu'Sara<l.\ Chavan Mitra; P.mdit 
Sitanath Tatvabu^llan; Atr. P. It. Sundara Aiyer, 
H.A., n.n. ; lUght Uev. The Lonl Bishop of 
Aradrwj Ilao BaJmlm V. Af. Ar.a}njjni m.a. ; 
lion. Mr. Justice K. G. Clnndavaiknr ; The 
lion. Mr. V. Krishnaswiimi Iyer; Tho Ana- 
parika Dium^apaU ; Tho lion. Mr. n.a{.\lcrishii.a 
fialjay ; Mr. A. V.asiuleva P.u ; Tl.vb»« Oovind 
Dass 5 Air. N. Uaiiganatham, u A. and Mr. G. 
yatesan, n A. 

AVo eonlinlly eclu) tljo .'whh of the pubhshats 
that tho publication of this volume ni-*y stimulato 


farther interest in tlio problem of tiio efovation of 
the IViirossod Ciawos and tliafc men of nl] c:i.stes 
and crewls will ro-operato together for devising 
meana and me.vsureB for tho mental, moral, soci-al 
and material advancement of the fifty millions of 
peoph' who at present are iin!ortumto\y sunk in 
ignorance and j*ovcrty. 

Tho voUimo is pricwl at a llupeo and is given 
at tho special concession into of As. 12. to Sub.s- 
eriber$ of the Indian Jlaview 

SWAMI A’^IA^EKANANDA. 

That tho S'vami Vivekananda's Sj>oeclies and 
Writings arc a popul.ir publicition is testified to 
by tho fact that the book has passed through 
three e<Rtitm.s already. It is attractively got up 
and U a comprehensive collection of the 
religions teacher’s works (G. A. Natos.an Iind Co., 
Its. 2). Itc.»ntiins among others tho SwumiH 
ol<vpient character sfeotcJj of " Afy Afaster" anj 
his well known lectnro given at the P.arlument of 
Religions at Chicago. A mimbev of the Swami'a 
vontrihdtions to papers and periodie.ils and a 
selection of bU poems add to tho value of the 
collection, which contains four photographs, three 
of the Sw.aTni, ami one of Sri Ramakrislma 
Pamm.shajD.sa, the well-known Ilindii sago of 
(Calcutta. — Modroi Thnu. 



H Td berubbtdw«n J 
iRlottiersQlsos 
thiehiird2i[y. 

■ imiDKlD!^ 

I PERTUMERVe? | 


DO NOT WASTE TOUR 

hard carnet money oo the cheap inferior 'untried heir oils now flooding the 
market 

ONE application 


KAMINIA OIL. 

(REGISTERED). 

Ares) hsir tooio and life-giTec, e worthy alimulant for dead end dying hair 
follicles, fovigorating the hair to renewed life, and gi'ring it back its natural colonra. 
It cleanses theacslp. kills the dandrull geriiia and prerenls dandroil forening. As 
it is exrjiiiaitelj perfumed, it makes a delightful kair-dreaBing. 

Faded hair restored, grej hair renewed, red hair changed to a beautiful auburn 
—tho belt of al) hair tonics. 

FOB ALL SEXES & ALL AGES. 

At the Mysore Exhibitieo it got the Gold Jledal, and at the Allahabad Exhibition 
the CrrtiScste of AJerit, prorio* its undoubted excellence. 

UCSPECTABLE PEOW.E 

from all orer the country are daily writing to us, unasked, aa follows 

Blr. D. Sof^omon. Mission Bocretury, Blannargudy “ Will you please send no 
C bottles of Kaminia Oil I am very glad to say it h»a giren me entire satisfaction 
In my household, and tho ladies of my family hks it very much." 

^ DO HOT FAIL TO TRT IT. 

WAHNINO.— KsnHoia (hi « sold by ererr iiptodato Stnra is every (own and 
village, jr yoor dealer has not got it, order direct froni us roentioning his name 
Some try to palm off an (ofcriorarticie, aajing •• « is cheaper and better" which 
onI» means it gires tbsia eoormoualy more proBt Do not therefore he luialed bv 
insist on getting the genuine Kamina Oil, and 

SoUAgtra»;~ASajJO INDIAN DRUG & CHEMICAL CO 

Wd. i«J, Juma Afusjvd, MarUt, BOMBAY. 
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CHim’S DELIVERUHCE FROM 
US SOCUL HOLOCR 

BV 

MB, BAINT NIHAI. SINOIt. 


HE <'VBi<t. conuBCtod "itli Hie tnliliinl ton.- 
tomelion H..o..!!li "I'l'l' 

1,„ an.l tliioiis). iiliWi i* '■ 

rte.rat pi-0Be""i”S. l»'e te™ of "'ell 

e. to ovei.l.e.loo tW n.oM>- 
„oot«hicl. ie rofonnins the etioctureot Coles- 
till imiety. An.l yet the sooi.l ihengcs thet 
of I ito J-eal-s h w token ptice unit itnily ere tokmg 
nhee in tint hml "re ot siieh n reiolotionnry 
clnncter nn.l ot s.ieli fnn.Uii.ental impoi-Unee ns 
to merit jest ns nnifh nttontion ns tli it iloiiinn.le.1 
by tlic iwliticiil conviil-ion. 

Itowovev, the subject embracing tliS nwnifold 
pbvscs of tlio Cliiues-e »ociU lefomi movement w 
mucli too extensive to itoly «leaU with in 

tli. course ol » singlo nrtido- iWoro, U.e 

,itteitn.tmiylx-i»n.Ieto,li>c..«s ono outst-nn.lmg 

tentero ot it, nninoly the elTort to rcstmin tho 
Celesti.il ironien trom msimiiig their feet. Just 
Hint i,.nilfiil..hl.- goo.1 this rofoi-ni is boiiml to 
ein-et in Chiii.i is not iimlei-too.l l.y the nvernge 

remler, lieesn-e he <lm not coiiiin ehen.l the fntt 

tint this honihle custom ilecreol that millions of 
Chinese women shoiihl einsl. their feet in sncli . 
cruel nuinncr that it reilly wonl.l Isito been 
letter tor them it they h.ul rcscssrf no feet 


wiiatsoover, Tho propng.inda to shatter this in- 
Iiiiman usage, tiierefore, may ho sahl to mam that 
piactically lialf ot tho C'elestiil nation has been 
given tho right to havo foot. 

Toappreciite whvt a revolution thi.s connotes, 
it is necessary to nntlerfetanJ just what this 
Cliineso custom of foot-binding really was ; wliat 
excrucuting jnin tho girl had to undergo jn order 
th It sho might be thus stylishly deformed; how 
fdio continncil to sutTor thioughont her life on 
iioconntof it; how tho tentacles of this mons- 
trous octopus became fastened about tho woman- 
hoixl of China; and why and how it inanngExl to 
keep its hohl on tlio fair sex of that land thiough 
the centuries. To deal with tlioso ijuestions 
ttprivUtm . 

Foot iiinding was a relentless eflbrt to stop the 
giowth ot the foot and reduce it to the shape of a 
.«ingle-j>ointed too, and not much larger than a too 
in sire. Tliis was accomplished by \eiy tightly 
bandaging the foot so that tho four small toes wei o 
pres.sc'1 back under tho solo until they became im- 
be«lde<I in its fle^li, and tlie heel was ilrawn forward 
under tiic instep. This operation tended toward 
tho development of n hump on tho instep, and an 
enlatgcment nlmut tho ankles caused by the flesh 
lieing prcf-socl up by tho bniulages. Rut Dame 
Fashifin dictated that there must bo no such 
Binx-illuous bulk about tho instep or ankles, hold- 
in" that it man'oil the elnpolincss of the foot, 
and thoreforo the women tried to rofhice tho bulg- 
ing flesh to tho \anishing point hy constantly 
drawing tho bindings tighter and tighter. 
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In oitlor (o insuio snctoss, it xmx*. iifctu- 

sary to Legin opci-ations while the girl wns vciy 
young, and her bones were jdiable. Tlio osact 
ago when tho process commenced tlifleml some- 
what in the various parts of the conntry, and, 
indeed, varied with families residing in the haine 
district. But broadly sj^eaking, it was begun 
when the child was between three and-a-lialf and 
seven years old. 

Cases sometimes occurred, lioacver, where foot- 
binding wa-s not attempted until later j’o.'trs, when 
tho girl's feet had lost their pliability and were 
jnxich Imnlcr to reduce to the shape and rito de- 
creed by style. In such instances, if tbe bones 
did not yield to liandaging, they wore broken with 
mallets. 

InSratoav, it wrjs the goficral rule to let the 
foot go unbound until tho girl was twelve or thir- 
teen years old. Up till that time she eacn woikcJ 
in tho field, which made her feet giownll tlio 
Larger. But when sho was approaching woman- 
hood, and after tho Iwnes had liccome altogether 
too unplLdilo to permit of more than narrowing 
' tho foot, opcnitious were begem to give it tlw 
nppcar.ineo dcmaudetl by fashion. All the toes 
but tho big ono weio bound unJorneatli tho sole, 
and a very bigh-lieeled shoo w-.as worn, which 
threw tho foot forwanl in a slanting position and 
givo it tho appoavanco of Iwing shortened. 

Even when tho foot-binding commenrod at an 
Oiirly age, a-s was generally the c.aso all over tho 
country, tho operation of putting on tho first 
Icindages liad to be performcl with groat brnta- 
lity. Tho amount of foj-co exerted, nn.1 tho con- 
swjuciit pain involved, however, varie.1 in differ- 
out inrta of the land and withdilferent o]ierators. 
In Shanghai, for inatanoe, tho first lyiiidagowas 
put on with such a very strong hand that it could 
not Im removed without first soaking tho foot in 
wmn water, otherwi-so the skin, and sometimes 
Urge ImniN of flesh, would pvl off with it. tVlien 
tho profpssion.d woman was bamlaging them, the 


rliildreii would scream witli jmin ns if they 
wen* being beuten to death, and afteiacmds the 
littlo siilTerers, witli pale faces and Mack rings 
under tlieir eyes, could ilo notliing but sit al)out 
niinring their throbbing feet and crying over them. 

Tho Land.iges, ns n nila, were narrow strijis of 
stiong cloth, but at least in ono jnrt of China 
woml was substituted for it, tho foot being bound 
between three boards. 

Thfl Uamlages had to bo removed anil tho feet 
washed and dusted with face jKJwder, at frerjiicnt 
intervals. This piwc.s.s was so painful that tho 
littlo girls strongly objoctetl to it, and tlierefore, it 
gcnemlly was postponed ns long as j>os.sible. As a 
consequence the foet became very offensive. After 
tho feet had been freshly bound following. tlio 
washing process, tho jwin often wns so intense 
that tho little ono would try to steal a march on 
her tormentors, apd would loosen tho ban<lnge so 
a.a to get a little relief. But her backsliding 
always was discovered, and slio invariably wns 
FOvercly punisbed for her insubonlination, tho 
bandages K'ing drawn tighter than ever. 

As tho child grew to wom.anhoo<1, tho bindings 
gndnally woro pulled tighter and tighter. This 
was done so as to completely thwart nature, which, 
although rebuffed, ceaselessly endeavourtsl to send 
life-forces to tbo oxtremities wliicli were being 
starved by tho doc»a>o of fashion. Tho only way 
to conquer physic.al Laws w.as to incre.isiiigly u<o 
greater biutahty in bandaging. 

In some parts of the Middle Kingdom, Hong 
Kong, for instance, the giil was made to lie in 
Ijotl thronghovit the first year of foot-liindiug, nml 
sometimes for throe years, only being liftesl out 
when necessity com j>elleil it. But in other sections 
this was not jwrmitted. But vvliethcr or not this 
indulgence was allowed, after nil, is a small matter, 
tor sooner or later she had to take to tottering 
aliout, ns it was consideieil.necevsiiry that she 
should walk in order to keep up the chculatiou in 
the cramped feet, otherwise they were liable to 
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■ 1 A^r, off llowevof, wnlkiiig on m- 

/"f „ no HIT.-. Th.cl.il.l 

tl.imiHl, ftching leot was no e y 

„nH find co.ni<«’>«'» P'"" „ 

t,.e oJoo ot 11.0 tel niU. bcr 1«E« l.«no »g 

‘;:.„;:nddcl.,lnn .noo..TO,r.Uoyo., ™ ^ 

into walking. 

\fter many, many yeai-s t-Uon, 

rnnstixntly thwarteil, nckno\vli>*tge»l 
when ItAttnro, con- 3 forth 

L ».id to 1.«V. b.co»o d.Iomo.1 to «.o 
“ . „tI ,. 1*0 n«t what M» this 

tAAbionoldeAhope on.l 

:str:Xto,,Avos™9oTre.u^„^»^^^ 

■ Thu, too 0»™pi"S reolly 

neighbour, p j, 

bne„ no bound., Bu^n tog^ 
tiolotiser necesbsry to cxen. 
bindiu" llonever, tl.o UmdAgo. wore not re- 
gion good, nor oven temporerily, nt nn, 
too (orthU would incito nuture to re,u„. .to 
‘S-und big toot wouid room., .n ooureo ot 

“whntpon ren depict tb. agony inr„l,»l in 

to brutol pmctic. ! Th. prcwre. w,™ ..creonvt- 
ingfron. th. moment it toted and o«l. year 
ailded to the pain and misery. 

In not a tew oa.o» droadtul di.eare. nmJo tor 
,= « direct result of the binding. 

rr— or;.too.,boe.,,to^ 

eometimo. th. to,., and oven to. whole toot, 
bream, gengrenou, tr.m l.ok ot proper orenta- 
tion, and droppo.1 off. Tb. 7 ™” “f';"’ 
eepeeldly in .old w.atl.or, wbon torn, bonnd toot 
H^cUy boremo numb and Irost-bitten, or wore 


hlistorml trom contact with tl.o toot-tlovo. Not 
intnuinontly tlio tm-t bream, .naa-.- ot pntref..t- 
tio», tron. which tl,o bo,.o» piotiudrel. homo. 
Urn; too toot wore « mnall that too n-uon 

simply could not w..lk on tli.m, hut »..n lorc.d 

to crawl about on their hand, and hlire-s. 

Leaving aside to. aim™-! i'.slancc.., and 
siaadting gonen.lly,’ wh™ ‘ho tret f.n.dly h-u 

icomorodnoodtotho .1ml« aud ..to d.,..a,.dcd 
by custom, they horenio re. ...mil tls.l the [to 

women were not able to do much walkuig. Iho 
consciucnt Ivck of exoiriso often brcsl inaiiy 
dUcvises, consumption nmongst them, nnil led to 
nature death. Tlio lowdcr which was used 
to dust the foot, more often than not contamnl 
lead whkl. iK-isonetl and undcnnincil tl.o whole 


from coiisidemtions of hcaltli. tlio 


Ch?n^" «oman thus defoimed w..r a liolplcss 
creature, deiwnding upon othera for the wtlsfac- 
tion of the most elementary w.vnts. SIio dnl 
not f.iro 60 badly in woll.to-do families, wlicio 
sUscs and servants did the housohoH work, as 
sho did in houbcholds wheie she had to engage 
in domestic labour, going about performing her 
duly basks in a most Uborioiis manner. Not 
ft fow women were so crippled tluat they weru 
unable to move a couple of inches at a timo, yet 
they had to sweep, dust, wa-sli clothes, and 
do other equally h.ird woib. 

In spite of all the disadvantages that this fashion 
inflicted upon women throughout their life, and 
despite all the pain and agony to whicli it subject- 
e,l them while the foot was being formed, Uio 
Chinese mother invariably was anxious to bind 
her daughter’s feet. The custom had so bak<>n 
hold of tho people that some Celestial women, 
mindful of the tortures they themselves In.l hul 
to undergo, and unwilling to inflict them on their 
own children, killed their little daughters rather 
tluan subject them to the pain of tho operation. 
But these very women would not dream of letting 
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their diughtors giow up with “natural fcut." 

Tiio strange-jt part of it all "as that tli« giiE 
ill China would feci neglected and nhuM} Uieir 
laothcrs, if their feet were not hound, and looked 
upon large p«lal extIeulitic.^ lu- a gi cat defonuity. 
Cases can bo cited of many girls uhoso fret were 
left to glow as nature intoiided they bhould, siiul 
"ho at their own discretion, cho'e to suftVr in- 
tense ykiin in after years in oixlcrtoba\o “sty- 
lish ” feet. 

The liush.inds, too, made their wh’Cs keep on 
binding their feet, tliough bonie x\omen disconti- 
nued the practice after their mniaLige- llovxexer, 
it was only the poorer men, xvho depended upon 
the labour of their women-folk, who hdr-he-irtedly 
relented in this matter. The tich men insKtcd 
upon their spouses refi.aiuing from Iruing |.iige 
feet, and thcicfoic kept on hindmg them until 
tlio day of their de.ith. 

Nobody sceius to know the eaaet ongin of foot- 
bliiditig. tinny exp1.ui.itiou» hue lieen oUeie^l, 
but it is lurd to 5.iy "hich of them i> mrett 
One Tcrsum has it tint the in'.titiitiuu was 
started by a concubine of Chen lloju, of the 
T’ang dynasty. Sho is ivputcil to Iwic bound 
her feet as a joke. The limperor so pliMsetl 
"ith them that she continued tho pmetice, ami 
soon all the l.adies of the Couit followed lier 
example, and the fashion spre.id amongst the 
women tbrougbout the nbole Empire. 

jij!)nthej'>tory rel itcs that an Jxojvjx}} 44x^1^. 
bino had fiMit like those of a goat. Jn order to 
hide her unfortunate condition, she deliberately 
bound them out of all shaiie ; and the custom, 
catching the feminine fancy, uns continued 
througli tho hucecoding centmies. 

According to another tindition, a rerl.iiii n«con 
of the T'nng djnasty had such mttnrally small 
feet that slip could dance on a lotus flower. Tlio 
other iadiea nttiibutol her gmw and clwnii to h« r 
tiny feet and attempted to imitate them, tbiia 


stilting tho style. Still another account li.is it 
tliatnn liiiipcior, in tho oldon days, i'-sin-d an etliit 
that uU women iniiit hind their feet in order to 
restrain them fiom guiding aliout too much, and 
keep tlieni .at homo, "heie, lie liflithcd, they 
legitim.itciy belonged, lliis oxpl.an.alion is ofTeied 
by many' foieigiieis "ho hiio lived long In C'hin.i, 
tliongh it never is mentioned by tho Chinc'c 
themselves. 

Some s.iy that tho custom originated in the 
desiie to distinguish the high-class "onien from 
tito coolies. 

A common-Rcnso explanation would lio that 
since they did not Imvo stockings in Chins, the 
women Ix'gvn to "sir]i their feet in pi-otty pieces 
of clotl*. Tliesc, at first, vveie not tightly bound, 
but ns years vreiit on, tho "omen liegan to tighten 
the bandages uioro .ind iiioie, liccniiso they found 
It made tbeir feet Rmallei nnd sh.a{iclir*r. Foot- 
binding, as It eventually "us pi.ictieed, ni.iy liave 
l>ccii but an evaggention of tliis habit. 

lint no matter how it eoinmcueeil, tho fashion 
bcc.imc fintily e't.ibli»hcd. Some 250 yeai-s ego 
tho M.inchu concjueioi's jsissed a I.»w that the 
ChincMi women should unbind tlicii feet, on 
l«eiuUy of dc.atli to themsel\e.s (or their laisluiid<, 
it even is viid). However, this decree v.ns not 
oWyed, prohibly on account of the fact that it 
w.is su|>erirai>o'ed by victors, nnd the vanquisheil 
feiuinmity — even inoro p,itiiotic than the male'— 
««ycfA^ twi 6{t!f4Rfi fi7 it. &V i*Aik as it tuay, Mvjp 
law wa.s repealed, the death senteucc lioing con- 
sidered too sevcie a jxinalty for if.s inflection, and 
women being leganled as of too little import-aneo 
in tho scheme of public aflairs to bothei with. 
Tlie custom was so decp-i-ooted, indeeil, that when, 
II couple of decades or so ago, a jxititiou was sent 
torcUng asking tint tho old edict Iw leviveil 
and enfoirt'd, it was <loci<lo<l bj the niithotitic« 
that so long as tlie majority of the Chinese ".anM 
the practico to continue, the idanebu Government 
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c„..l,U.oti..ter!er«. tat tlut »Uo.. tl.c 

„,c„ aJ,«i.c.l .mail lea.miua tot, ami “ « 

ot ifcmias tlm ovi.mita soa.aaJ l»lmv.a„ 

.;^Uletaa»U,«t»„atltatol„^^m„U,^ 

„»,ct,aal.mittoVtottao„lc..l. „ a, „ 

“'7 i^^CtaX Ti::- 

r::ia,. «« tot d a,i,i t..,^j- - 

„a„y. and tailllan^ 

Tn-yttcr how cood looKingj no 

taw «.ll abl» to mad 00 writo, oo 
p,i« in tauaetaU Lava 

refused to wed her. A nia 

^«ife with loot emMlcr than those <** -‘y ^ 

M, noightanrV wive., Tl.o yoanger nvon-to 

.nao.iageaie.^vi-i;‘%j;7r7:l 

d,7chinto‘b“tetao,>a.eti,. Ma-iu. tea.ato 

tl not bimUtaiv tot, vvblie tUc Chvne-v women 

''77 coneeqaeneo of all tbia.tl.o temimno rortio« 
„,the popnlation, de.toa, of being wmldd ^ 

Ipectall. men, fallowed .botobvon I , at woaia 

■ *1., them a good hasb.vnd, and the enstom 

:;rda»ong7tl.o low.o elaa.e„aUta„gbttay 

wove able to bind theie feyt ""'y ' 77,?; 

s:r:o'='=‘=;775: 

them, for Ih. nate of adr.vneing Iheir aUtne .n 
^Utj and gaining » ‘■^89"' 

Broadly speaking, «'• ea-tom "f lata ng the 
teet remaine,! eondn.d to live wo, non belonging 
to .be Cbines. rare proper. Tta oth»- natanali- 

ti» compising the Celestials, as a nolo, did not 


total,,, llioptalieo. iintasitwastbotentacloe 

„t tlio octo,...s l.-ean.o totciie.! airont Inllllon. of 
the women of Cluiin. 

Many wiJo-nivota Cl.ince, d.ii.ng H.e . 
dcrtaoeol tlio Ninotoall. Century, ...ado soiloos 
attorn, da to deliver tl.oir l-o,,!. from this Inralms. 
Clmiig Chill Tong, tlm great reformer, ed.icat.oim- 
list, and olCciat, for one, pronounced Urn ban on 
tlm custom, nod sought to diss.t.do Im. people 
from following it. Otlior notahto men wroln 
tmeh. to point ont tlm tolly and horror of tl.o 
pnietico. In many cities tlm higliest oir.emls of 
Cliiiicse mitionality would not permit foot-bmding 
i„U,elro«nl.,milie., Tho young Cl.ineso edn. 
catol in tlm Occident or in more o. low. modern 
schools in the Coast towns ot Cliina, nlso soiigl.t 
to combat tills evil. Many IrasUinds coaned their 
wive and female relative, to nnhind tl.eir feel, 
and rofaM»l to ,«rmit their .l..ugl.ten>' feet to to , 
bambi"cd. In one I'laco alone a wealthy Cliinaman 
saecJiml in l.er.uading aiaty ot his women 
lelitive. to imliind. in tome nmes, tl.e people 
fornieil themselves into societies and associations 
tor this parpose. A Chinese society of 300,000 
men hemU of families and in goml position, was 
ttarteil by Kong Ya Wei, in Canton, to oppose 
foot-binding. 

All foreigners vUiting Chinn weie bo moved to 
the depths of tlieir beings by tho horrors of the 
cuBtom that many of them sowght to nso t,heir in- 
fluence to dissiwdo tho women from following it. 
Christian llissionnries especially worked in this 
direction. In the schools conducted by them for 
the education of Celestial girls they cndeavoureil 
to check tho evil. As far Uxek as 1890, tho 
Chinese associated with the mission at rungchow 
liclped to organise an nnti-foot-bindiiig Bodety, 
and vowed not to bind tbeir daughters’ feet, nor 
to betrolhe their sons to girls with bound feet. 
As a result, nliout a hiindrctl females svho would 
liave liail their feet deformed, were frocil from 
tho custom. 1 
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However, f-o set were the j'coiilo iti their coiilu* 
rie-s-oM pntetico tlut such elToits flhl not iiiako 
much he.«lway. Parentsand (1.iii'’liters, nso lule, 
till ned a deaf car to all ronioiistrances, jdoadtiij^ 
and counsels. Indeed, so nccn-itoiiieil weia Iho 
Chinese women to the practico tlut, though they 
might be suQbriiig untold agonic^ fiDin sltrivelletl- 
up limbs and aching feet, they would not Itelievo 
any one who told them that all their trouble was 
due to the cramping ol the much-abused members. 
Arguments such ns citing the fact that the Dowa- 
ger-Empress did not have her feet bo\ind were 
mot with the calm retort that the Empress wa.s a 
Jlancliu, while they were Chinese, and that what 
was correct for her was not at all right in their 
eases. This remark avas not to be womlored at, 
for almost throughout China, all Chinese women 
with large feet were looked ujKm as bad clurnc- 
tere, and it was Imwl for gills to bc.ar the sneeis 
on people’s Incra as they walkcl on the streets 
after unbinding their feet. Some Chines' women 
sought to get around the dilficuHy by wmpping 
up their n.itural foot to mure or less resemble 
Itound feet, and wcaiing a {>ointed shoo- This 
was CNpeci.ilty the easn in the Shensi districts. 
Hut oven this rule wa.s not successful in shielding 
them frotn jeers. Women with natural fwt 
found themselves alienated from others ol their 
sex, and did not like to go out because they were 
too conspictious on aecount of being diflerent from 
the ri'^t of their people. Frequently those with 
unbound feet were sarcastically called “ false 
foreigners," and snccreil at in other ways. 

Just how strong must have been the ioccnlivo 
to bind the feet can bo inferred from the fact 
tint an authority relates, that she found tlia 
daughter of nn Americ.an Missionary laliouring 
in the interior of China and altogether cut off 
fiom contact with Occidentals, endravoiiring to 
bandage her feet so she a'oulil not U* different 
from her little Chineso j,l.«y-mixle<. 

Thus, for ouo reason or another, the s|»oradic 


attempts Ui Hd China of this evil did not produce 
mucli not lesiilt in tlio shajio of netual refoim. 
Eton tho n.itiio Clnistiins, in many inatante^, 
lofnsod to luibind their feet, and seemingly took 
great piido in hc.iiing [cople t.-ty, ns they hobble<l 
I>.\&t, tli.it tlioy had pietty littio feet. Many of 
thu.soCliMsti.ins who did unbind, after Ica\U)g 
the mission schools and going out into the world 
onco more Lainhaged their foot. 

This was tlio stitc of nflhire wlicn, in 1884, a 
noblo-inindeil English woman went out to China 
as tlwj bride of Mr. Archibald Little, who at that 
time waa a tea-merchant, and w-Iio hatter became 
tbo author of m.aiiy valu-able monogniphs on 
China. Tho more bho went about tho country— 
and >ho trasclIeJ extensively in various jmrts of 
the vast Ixnd — tlm moic she saw of the misery 
inilicteil by this bi iital fashion, and tho luoro she 
realised the necessity of making an organi«c<l 
effort to deliver the CelestLil wom.inhood from 
tho tyranny of this e-ocLil Moloch. 

Tlie fiTbt step she look to mntcriilise het 
wKhes was to get sumo of the prominent foreign 
women residing in Ciiina to join luands with her. 
SuctooUiig in this, on the second of April, 1695, 
sho foriiicx! tho Tim-2'ett-I/iii — literally, “Heaven- 
ly Foot Society,” with a inembersliip of ten ladies 
of xlifferont nationalities. 

This ©Ionisation at onco set out to memori-al- 
iso tho Dowager Empress. An appropriate jieti- 
tion bo.iring the signatures of practically every 
foreign woin.an in tlio Far Eist was framed, 
tninskitexl into Chinese, and inscrilicd in gold 
Icttera on white bivtin. Tiiis w.is cndoscxl in an 
mtibtii: silver casket and forwartled to the 
Dow«ger-Emprcf.s through Colonel Denhj’, the 
Doyen of the Diplomalie coqi.s. Mrs. Littio and 
her co-woikcrs did not receive much immediate 
eneonrageinent ns a result of tho iiiemoi ial, for 
Uio authorities iefu«e.l to ti-oiiblo her M.ajesty 
witli‘‘6ucha trivinl matter.” However, kter, 
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tocertoin ot to e.lict,, it to.™ «l>l»™nl 
♦Hnt tliu ktly Dictixtov must ItiWO won it. 

„„d Wercndto govornot, ot -toj, 

them to tooor tl,o ,, ,„t. 

of them i*ra«<l proclAOintion. forb.d.lmg toot- 

'“Itotin or, lor to torr'e-"-'' 
rrork rvitl, l»rooo.l ollort. Mr.. L.l«o «t 
oot to ™ko otoor orooo,l Ch™, torbng rn 
the »otl.or„ porlioo oo.l, m ».to ot 

horporigriootioo., vi.itiog Hooko^, 2' 

Ito Yang. Canton, Hong Kong. 

Amoy, Foo 01, on', Hangchorv, and Soooho^ Wo 
OhinaMorohanf. Company, th. Kong ^ton 
HaoaoOo.nrany, and th, Doog la. 
grant,,! her pa.... hy »" ‘""f " 

rerr-htro, except at 0.anton and M.»o, .ho > a. 
ento^^inml by in«„.ntial poop!. » 

ah. bad oapotoJ. » tho ,ray rr.m to - 
,ome»bat amootb tot hot, althoogb nothing ooul 
alter tho tact that .h. had nndetrt.n a 
diffieolt and delicate mWon ,n starting o 
:ley throngb China, .ith it. tonung jmpit 
iation eonsumod arith hatred tor tore.gnore, to 
attempt to overturn euch a doep rooted domoatio 

custom iw foot-bmiling. ' 

At nanko« the Victoria Hall, then joat built 
waa secured, and the Chairman of th. Municipal 
Council arranged tho meeting. Tho 
na. crowded with high udicial., -a"? »' «>"" 
aceompanieil by imposing reliuiiea. Tho nlen of a 
woman a,Idn...iug such an auguat 
men on such an imlolic.ato subject aa toot-hindiug 

overwhelmed the Chinese iuteTua-ter with .to 

awtiilneas that ho lost his coiiuigo as well as h.s 
voici, and his pWe had to be taken by a u.™ 
ary imquaiuted with the laugmaga Mrs. lultl. 
declare, that even she, herself,,™ im^ 
with the strungenes. of the situatiun. n”" to ^ 
keep a 6rm hold on hemelf in onler not to burrt 
Lo laughter. The men in att.ndancuwer.su 


improssesl with her lecture that they carried aumy 
over 3 000 IciiUets from the meeting, and c .1 
„„„d tor morn when all had been handed out. 

In Wimluing, just across the Yun^so m 
from Hankow. «ho rainii in touch with Chang 
Chill Tuiig, who was the Viceroy of the Frovinc., 

„„d who alnmily hail writloii many tnict.plciiding 
for tho discontiniianco ot foot-hmding. eie, 
natumllyiSho was given intelligent anil arileii 
siippurt. Tho wall, of llie hall were pUslercil 
over with roil placards braving qiiotitioii. frem 
tho leamoii Viceroy’s book.aj and tho Cliiet 
Magistrate of Han-Yang, a near-by town, aasiirod 

thoas,mn,hledoffiei.al.thathedi,lnot allow fto- 

hinillng in his family, thus adding to thn weiglit 

of the Vieoroy’e enthiisiaatic interest. This was 
uiilrkly tollowrd hy other meetings in th. tamo 
city tor young men and women ot tho upper 

classes. ,, 

When rfio lectured nt llan-Yang, Jtre. Little 
met with unique sn.ceas, for praotieally every 
woman at tho meeting uiiboiinil her feet. 

At C.inton tho lady propagandist liiul a long 
interview with Id Hung Chang, at wliirh the 
ageil Vircroy wrote his sentiments in regard 
to toot-hiuding on her tan, whieh aftemv.ard. 
araa displayed at many meetings all oiair tho 
Empire, and won many to tho eauso. She was 
enabled to meet tho venerable Celestial statesman 
and win his sympathy through tho gooii offices 
ot his adopted son, Lord Li, who was intensely 
interesteil in her movement, and who refused 
to permit bin daughter's feet to ho bound. In 
viownt recent events, Li Hung Cliang’s words at 
this interview .almost seem to have ton inspired. 
Gowl nature, Uy he grunted to Mrs. Little ; “ Yon 
know, it yon unbind the women’s toet you’ll make 
them so strong and the men so strong, too, that 
tliey will overturn the dynasty.” 

At one meeting in Cmton, the man who Inter- 
preted lier speech was the Capt.ain of a Chinese 
man-of-war, who had studied at Yale University, 
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in the Unitod States of America, llo was very 
mucli embarrassed because his wife, who Mt with 
the women hoh'uid the screen and within oar*!>hot, 
hid the reputation of being one of tlio tightest 
bound ladies. Howover, ns soon ns opi>oitnnity 
offered, bhe joined the association and at onco 
began to let out her bandages. 

At llong Kong wonderful success nttendoil 
her efforts, tluo largely to tho fact that I./uly 
Blike, tho Governor’s arife, interested herself in 
the movement and presided at the meeting which 
was arranged by the Acting Solicitor-General. 
Tho hall ivas filled to overflowing. At the Ohine.se 
Club gathering, Mr. Ho Tung, aaid to be tho 
wealthiest man in Hong Kong, preside<l, ami a 
leading Geiostial lawyer acted as interpreter. 

In this city a strange condition of affairs iras 
found by hlra. Llltlo to exist. Pooplo had rather 
dissuailed her from making much effort thci'o, as 
tlioy said there were almost no bound feet in 
Hong Kong. Slio receiicd lier first hint of tho 
real state of things at tho close of the Chincso 
Club meeting, wheie while she was partaking of 
refreshments, the Chaiiman told hoc that in the 
families of some of tho gentlemen who had ap- 
plauded her the most, tlie feet of all tho women 
were tightly bound. 

Mrs.Httlo pei^vcredin herefforts. Lady TWakc 
readily falling in with tho spirit of lierpl.ans, 
invitations to Goaemment House, inside 
which, up till that time, no Cliineso woman ei’er 
bad set foot. XoViody really cxpccteii that a 
single one would come, but to tho nm.azemont of 
everyone, they arrivoil in such crowds that Um 
rooms wore filled to overflowing, and foriy-sea-cn 
ladies joineil the movement right on the spot. 

McPtings nest wwe held nt Macao, where Mrs. 
Little found the Reiitiiuent in fivourof remoa-ing 
tbo foot-biuditigs much more adianci'd tlian it 
was in Hong Kong. At Snatow she receinwl an 
cntiiTisiHslVc receplion and gained many recroita 
to her standard. 


At Amoy it wils iioccso..iry to luvo two inter- 
2 >ictoia, OMO to tnuisl.vto into Mnnd.ariii the 
L»ngn.<ge of the oilieiAU— nnd nnothor to iuter- 
pwt for the natives of tho city, who spoke 
nn entiiolydiffei-put tongue. Some higli nutho- 
rities Iteie g'lac handsome rontrihutions of nioney 
to help along tho eniises. The Taotal even under- 
took to pl.icanl tho city with Viceroy Cluing Chih 
Tung’s wonls ngiinst tho custom. A successful 
ladies’ meeting wns held nt this place. 

At Foochow Mis. Littlo spoke at several gather- 
ings, ono hel<l in a Chincso Guild Hall. 
officials hero traated her most kindly. The Taotai 
imited her to tho Hoard of Foreign Affairs, where 
ho and eight other high officials cntertAined her 
at an elegant coU.ition. During tho course of this 
linn<]nct, this dignitary told tho Englishwoman: 
*• Yon aro just like A'i«m-3’m- /*»««— 'tho Chinese 
Gwldess of Mercy. Hitherto wo liavo had hut one 
A'lmn- J’m. Hut nmv wo have two. You mo the 
sccoiul — wocals of cxtrav.agant praise, to l*o sure, 
but sincerely spoken. 

Sovcral luhcs’ meetings were convened til 
Hangchow. 

At Soochow Mrs. Littlo found no official recep- 
tion such n-s had been .accorded her at every other 
city in her itinerary ; hut nn Americ.an doctor 
asked hev to nddraas his mwUcal Rtudents. They 
formcil nn nssoci.ation nt onco, and held a meeting 
next day at which they decided to extend the 
movement to tho si1k-dc.iling towns round about, 
and to start nn aggressive press c.amiwiign. At 
the Lulics* ineeting, which w.as a terribly ciowiled 
affiir, thci'o was considerablo rivalry ns to which 
one should bo tbo first to unbind. 

Dwing the coursa of tliis tour Mrs. Little met 
Ywaw-Sbih-Kai, Ibn lU'C'-cnt Pi'csident of tli* 
CliinCM* llepublic, nt that tinio one of tbo Iv-st 
known Yicerays. 'Wben {K?titioned by bor to 
is-sne Ml eilict against fnot-biiuling, lio bluntly 
told her that it would pi ice him In a most awk- 
ward position, ns Ids wife w.as an ardent devotee 
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of till) f.isliUni, and IiL d.iujstituiV (w;t wcio 
bound, Tho roady-isitted EiigUdi"omau, liow- 
over, leminded him that it wai osiaicr to rule u 
city than one’s own hou&ohold, and suggealwl that 
tho fact that ho could not force his will upon tliO 
members of his own f.ainily iico<l not pioront hinj 
from making tlie ladioa of his Province oliey liiin. 
The official Liighed good huinouredlyand declared 
that ho had no doubt lie would bo ablo to inftii- 
ence his woman-folk tlirough diplomacj', if giren 
the time to do so. He did succeed in tins, and 
liter issued an edict forbidding foot-hinding. 

Luring this trip, anil since tho foimalion of 
tho “ Heavenly Foot Society,” over a nnlUon 
tracts, leaflets and placards wore printcl anil 
circulated from Shanghai, and many books were 
distributed. 

Mrs. Little often, at this time, h-ad to witness 
tho actual unbinding of feet — a ghastly sight— 
and even perform tho unpleasant t.ask with her 
own Innds. The foot, banilngo« and all, was 
soaked in warm water for a little while, other- 
wise tho flesh would have been likely to come 
away with tho cloth when it was unwound. Tho 
process of unbinding w.ss almost as agonising as 
the original bandaging, for, when the pressure 
■ was released, and the blood rushed to the foot, 
the aufforing, for the time being, wa-s intense — 
something that will re.sdily bo understooi) when 
it is considered that it was many times, moie 
painful than when a foot “ goes to sleep.” 

Onco tho women begsn to unbind they eiinced 
a great interest in their progress hack toward 
natural feet. Their whole conversation revolved 
around tho subject of whether or not their tons 
wore coming up projierly and resuming their 
normal place, or whether it was going to be 
necessary to pull tliem up and tie them in pLice 
• with strings until they became accustomeil to the 
new position. AVomen as old ns seventy unbound 
Rijccossfully. 
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S.ul ti) tul itx, ^{l(U'tly iiftor Mis. Littio visited 
the vniious Urge cities of the land, tho lloxer 
llising Inoko out in tho uoith, nnd tho Lowagor 
Kraprobs issued oidein to kill all foreigners. Tiio 
nssocurtlon that liad been started by Kang Yu 
IVei, in Cjiiiton, to wliicJi aiJusion flh'c.nily ha.s 
been made, and others like it, were bioken up by 
tliB ordeis of Till Il/ii, and snmo of tho leaders of 
tho movoiiient were put to de.atli by tlio relent- 
less aoveteign, in-order to break up secret socie- 
ties. This naturally, for tho time being, at lc.ast, 
put a stop to tho progress of tho anti-foot-hhul- 

ing proiiagatwJ i, 

However, tho movement fiad gained too much 
momentum to be altogether annihilated. By 
1900, oven official favour, smiled upon tho 
crusado, nnd tho Empress herself issued an edict 
against foot-binding. 

Soon afterw.irds natural feet becamo i>o 
fasliion-ablo that ladies of high degree actually 
sturfed their shoes to make them look larger than 
they really wore. " I^ily-feet" now are rapidly 
disappe.aring from C)un.s, and in anotlicz' genera- 
tion or two the cu.stom more than likely will bo 
onticcly obliteratoil. 

Mrs, Archibald Little, or Li-T’ni-t’ai, to 
give her ChinesQ name, will be remembered by 
Celestial posterity as the women who helped to 
free tho women of the l.ind from a social 
incubus that sapped their vitality and marred 
tlioir hapfHness — that, indceij , held Kick tho 
progress of the wholo. country, which could 
but go limpingly forw.ud so long as only half the 
people liad feet to stand on. 


GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT TO-DAY.-By 
Saint NihsI Binf-h. In this book, Mr. Sin^yb ilrscriboi 
the transition that has taken place in Asia during tiiQ 
last rew deeades. traces tho causes of the atvakeniogand 
offers a prophecy as to its uUiroste effect. Pries Re I. 

To Subscribers of the 

a. A. Nateaan & Co , Bunkursma Chttty Stieti, Madrse. 
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Sitanjali. ’ 

BY 

THE REV. P. B. EMMET, M. A. 


T is always a joy to come unexpectedly upon a 
iX book wliicb will hold its place among 
' the nmter works of the w-oihl’a literature. 

I cannot doubt tint “ Gitanjali ” even in its 
English prose version will win such a place. I 
cannot, ahs ! judge of the Bengali poetry, but I 
can well believe Mr. Antlrew's description of 
its power to sway the mind of the Hindu 
peasant. 


I do not claim that I interpret rightly the mys- 
ticism of those wonderful poems or that I under- 
Bhand nil tlioir siibtleties. I can only writ© of the 
message which they bring to me of hidden things, 
of “ the truths which w.ako to porUh never.” I 
find hero a joyful ncceptance of life and death, a 
ghdnesH in natuiv, a humble semev* to man. .» 
K'cking after God and a surrender to Him. Hi> 
Roiig is a note in the Uniiersal harmony. “ Tlie 
light of Thy music, (my master) illumines tho 
•"erld.” In that music his heart longs to join, 
and because the living touch of God is upon all 
his hmbs, “ I shall ever try," he says, “to keep all 
untruths out from my thoughts, knowing that 
Thou art that truth svhich has kindle.1 the light 
of 1-eo.son in my miu.l.” And so ho asks (like 
Mary at Hethany) tliat lie may sit for a while 
in ecuning forgi-tfuliiess of his tasks by tli© 
fide of his Mister, and whiNt tholwsnro 
pljing their minstrelsy „t the court of the 
flowering grevc ” may » sit quiet f.ace to face with 
Thre, and sing deilication of hfo in this silent and 
over flowing leisure.” At the feet of the Master 
he le.anis simplicity, ami beyond all else he 
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leaim service. “ Mother, it Is no gitlii ; Tliy 
bonilago of finery, if it keep one Rhut olT from the 
liraltliful dust of the c.irth, if it rob one of the 
right of entrance to tho great fair of common 
hiinvin life." Tliis is tho theme of several of the 
following poems, some of tho most licautifulin the 
book. “ Hero is Th)’ footstool and there rest lliy 
feet where live the jiociest, and lowliest and lost.” 
Oo«l is not to lie avorsliipiiefl in the lonely d.iik 
corner of a temple with ilooi-s all shut. “ He i’ 
whero the tiller is tilling tho Itard ground and 
WThere tho jvith-maker is breaking stones— and 
where the road-mender, whom we learned to lose 
in Michael Fnirlesy? pages, is mending tho roads. 
“ IIo is with tliem in sun and in shower, and His 
garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
mantle .and even like Him come down on tho dusty 
soil ! Wlmt harm is there if Thy clothes bocomo 
tattered and ^tained ? Meet Him and stand by 
Him in toil and in sweat of Thy brow ” 'Wo seem 
to hoiir a well known voice, “ T.ako my yoke uiwn 
tliee, and le.ari» of me." For the task is not accep- 
ted all at once The levon is Ie.irne<! only by 
|«tient discipline, by eager waiting, by painful prac- 
tice. “ D:iy by day Thou art making me woi thy of 
Thy full acceptance by refusing mo eaer and anon, 
Having me from perils of weak, uncertain desiie.” 
Sometimes when the face of tho master Is hidden 
and n.spimtion seems vain, tho “ heart wanders 
wailing witlj the restles.s wind.” But it is not 
ever tlius. The re.stlesane.ss is .a mood hich pistes. 

“ If Thou spoakest not I will fill my he.irt with 
Thy silence and endure* it. Knowing th.at tho 
morning will surely come tho d.irkncss will aanish 
andTliy a-oico pour down in golden straams bi-eak- 
ing through the sky.” Tho natui-al mui, the 
lower self, cannot accept this silence, this siir- 
reiuler. St. Augustine in his “Confessions” (VII 7) 
lias desmUasl llm b.Ulcfield of tlie dual |>ersoiiaH- 
ty. The will is stiU waak lo resist teiii)>tstion. ' 

“ Give mo a chastity,” he prays, “ but not jet.” 

So tho poet cries in the struggle for tlie true free- 
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aom from tl.0 otetm..te tommeU ot sin :-"TI-0 
shtou.l Hint covers me is » shroud o m "m 
aenth, I Into it. yet h»S it i"'- f 
urn Urge, my fsilnre, , gro.t, my shume secret snd 
lieavy ; yet when I cotoe to txsk for my ,,6®® * 
gusto in teorlost my pmy" Smnto'- Who 

,loo.s not know how true to hums,, msUnct .s 

this tor to muko the complete surrculer o! the 

sol! to the cll of the highest 1 It was never put 

more poignantly then hy Fmnci, Thompson m 

The Hoiaul of Heaven.” 

I pleedcl, outUw wise, 

\\y many a bc.vrtod casement. cMrtomwl ml, 
Ti-ellised with itttertwining clvmlies ; 

(*< For tl.o ■ I knew His love who followed, 

Yet was I hore ndread 
L,.st, having Him, I must have naught 
hesido.) 

lUit if onolittlo casement parted wide, 

'Iho gust of His approiwh would clash it 
to . . ” 

“ Halts by nio that toot-hdU 
Is my gloom after all 

Shade of His Itand stretched out caresing- 
ly? 

Ah fondest, blindest, weakest, 

1 am llo whom tliow soekest. 

Thou diuvest love from thee, who dravest 


But the rebellion is crushed at last, even ” as 

the .torm'.till seek, it. en.i in peace when rt 
.fakes against peace,- and the cry of h„ »ui » 

U I want n.eo, only Thee.” A. the pambe.1 land 
long, tor the cooling rain, » hi. heart Oi.ml. for 
OodM grace, and though the rain u,«y, come in 
.torm, d.ark with death, and tohed hy hghln.ng, 
vet even ttat will be better for the arid heart than 
the keen and cruel heat. For ho ha,lean.«l no* 
to look ior the coiuing ol the Ma.ster not od, m 
the fragrant days of .unny April hnt m the 
„i„y gloom of July Night.. “In sorrow 
„ Iter .ortow it i. Hi. step that press npon m, 


heart, nnd it is tl.o golden touci, ol His feet th.d, 
make, my joy to shino." Ho has I-™'' wl.ut .s 

tI,osnpromogitt that nlll he., 1 and save. Tins 
sinctity of soriow it the thou, o of n vision ir,_ 

tl,en.e.„oirofW.Sha.p(Fio„..:H.cleo,l,)hyh,sw.fo 

“The other night I fell a.leop on my Bofa. I 

dmamodthatabe.,ntitnI.ri,itw.a. stand, ng ho- 

side mo. Unsaid ‘ My h, other, 1 have como to 
give you tl,e supremo gift that will heal and save 
you.' I answore,le.ageily ‘Oivo it me— what is itf 
And the fair raaiant spirit smiled with be.,uf tul 

»le,n„eje,,»ndblewab,eathi„to the t.angled 

ganlen of my hesart, and when I looked thei-o I 
saw the tall white flower of botrow gromng in the 
bunlight.” It was LcKlie Stephen who onco said, 

“ Grief H of all things not to bo wasted.” 

But this is nob the highest lesson. He must 
learn that tho supreme thing of all is not a gift 
but a giving. As he goes begging from door to 
door in the village path tho King of all kings 
appofirs to him in his goMcn clwriot. “The 
chaiiot btoppd wheie I stooil. Thy glance fell 
on mo and Thou comest down with a smile. I 
felt that tho hick of my lifo had conio at last. 
Then of a sudden Thou didst hold out Thy right 

land and say ‘ wliat hast thou to give to me?’ 

Ah, wliat a kingly jest was it to open Thy palm 
to a beggar to beg ! ” And so there come.'j after a 
timo the joy into hia lifo that God lias asked for 
his service. “ The memory that I could givo 
water to Thee to all.iy Thy thirst will cling to my 
heart and enfold it in sweetneas.” And he says 
in another song, “ In my life Thy will is ever 
taking shape." God is seU-liniited by His love 
for His creature. God condescends to fulfil His 
strong purpose by the help of man’s weakness. 
“ In me is Thy own defeat of self.” This is why 
the .world is so bright to him. God’s joy in 
the world is his joy, God’s song is his song, God’s 
sun-beam comes to this eartll and stands at tho 
poet’s door, and envies back to God a cloudy mist 
made of his tears'and sighs and songs, which God 
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ill foiul delight ahout him as a m.uitlc. In 

the 70th song c>\eu tho EiiglL'h pio-^j wirfoti is 
CKtraordinaiily exjiieaMie of the ro.'^tlcss rajiid 
of the \voild, tis tho poctcrics. to («od : — 

“ Is it boyond Thee to he gUd ivith the gl »di on* 
of this rhythm.” \Vlut is tho iiK-iiiing of this 
dinco of God ) Again how ia tho Moh of Jlay.i 
woven in evanescent hues of gold and siher? 
AVhat fuither aspect is thero in the jioetV philo- 
sophy ? I i-ejKjat that I .im a stranger, a guest 
only at tho feast. I do not know my way 
through the intiicacies of the poet’s nund. I 
know only that the ivorld is ti.insfigui«d to me 
jis to him by God's indwelling, and I am content 
to let tho mes&igo of these songs siieak to luo only 
of that, ^ay, who shall tcU tho poet's soul, hut 
God Iliuiaelf \ ** There wero none m tho woild,” 
ho B.i}s “who cier saw her face to face, and sho 
remained in her loneliness waiting foi Tit) ix^g- 
uition."* If I have trespassed too fai ui>on her 
loneliness, 1 ask for ivirdon, and I know that it 
tvill bo granted me. I c.iniiot quote .tt length 
tho cxijuisito pmible of the G4th song, but it tells 
nio that tho [loct will icjoico that his Limp shotdd 
do soi-vico where and how it may. And to some 
his lamp will bring light and protection even in 
tho d.irk v.allcy of death, licenuse he Ikis loicd 
life, ho will loao death. For death is tho List 
fulClraent of life, death is tho gre.it reic.iler 
of \alucB. t Till I know tho jxiet more clo-^^ly, 
1 will not tike him ns my guido beyond 
for I 6eiV«io <Aa< 1 fuiie a gmife who 
Biiffiees me. But 1 watch him and wish him god- 
speed as ho sets out on hi-* List jonrucy with 
empty hand and csixctiiit he.irt, with tho wwl- 

• CJ. Fr»nci» Thompson “ A Psllfu Yow." 

“ Tho hold th»t tolls not when Iho town U got. 

The hesrVi heart whose immured plot 
lUth Keys Y'ourself keep not 1 " 

>• Its keys see »t the cincture hung of G»d, 

Its pktos ero trepidsot to Ills nod, 

Tly Him Us floors »re trod * 
t ** Memoir of tVillism Sharp" 

'* L/Oto is more great than we can conceiTC, am} Death 
ittbe keeper of udKdowd tedeaiptiook.* 


iling giiliiid on his head, with no ifar for the 
dingers that nro on tho way. 

Klysticisni is a wonl which h.is been uscil in 
many nuiscs niid which hits siiflm-d from in my 
definitions. ]lr. Inge, wlio writes from long study 
of Westfin mystics, quotes the following : “ M)S- 
tiosm is tint attituilc of iniiul which divines and 
moves towanl the spiritual in the common things 
of life.” And again, “Jlysticism is tint type of 
leiigion which puts the emphasis on I’inmcdiato 
aw.aixmess of relation with God, on ilii'cct and im- 
ineilLitc con‘>ciou.sncss of the Divine I’roscnce. 
And he himself s.iys “ MysticLsm is religion new- 
given.” Judged by these tests wo ro.ay call 
ILibindi-anath T.igoro a true mystic. He j'ursues 
his quest not in the renunciation of this w orld, not 
in the siurenderiof the common things of Ufe» 
but in their tmnsCgimition by tho indwelling of 
the Diiine. Ujs Mysticism liLo that of niiuy of 
the gioat lujstics of the West Is intensely practi- 
cal and intensely joyful. 1 think that ho would 
find common ground in Dr. Inge’s words “soul 
contvmpLitcs nature, and incontcnipLiting creates. 
Tho inugo of the Uni\ei->nl soul (a Christian 
would tsiy of the spiiit that brouthoJ ujion the 
waters) (lo.ate over all lutuie and is reflected in it. 
W. 11. Yeats in his pref.ice goes to S. Fr.iucis 
and Willumi BLiko tor a liko voice. That preface 
dwells upon two usj>octs of tho j>oems, to which I 
liaionot attempted to do justice. One is the ins- 
tinct for natural beauty. Watch with him the 
appro.icfi of iCienihg .as sfio comes “o'er tho Toro- 
ly lue.idows deserted by herds. .. .cariying cool 
flniughta of j>e:ico in her golden pitcher from tJio 
Western occ.iu of rest.” Wc have drunk sucJi a 
tup of iwaico t\.i wo have watched many an Icdi.in 
sun set oicr tho quiet fields, whibt ^loud mid tix-e 
and hill huo sung their iesi*eiK and told of man’s 
mortdity. 

Second ia the sjinpuhy for ehildhoo.1, which is 
most delightfully ONpiTa-scl j,, coiid song. In 
thia again he has atTuiity with Fnuieis niouJlison 
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tN^DIA’R I'ROGRliSS TO 


L OOtjT) CUMll^'NOV. 


MHio took the chiUiou on U 


f YP'vfi atnl tho aclic.ilo 
nie cnvcefnl piofaco of i • • » i *n 


IHOlk’S PaOBBESS TO » GOLD CUBBEBCt. 

CVtttEBON’DI.EM.DE. P.WEn".C.l- . 


XSir*:,.— 77 “’^; 

7 ^.,^ ,lren<nh to Starry ont these 
' rtit</4ori<i/ •( ^,j,” Extract 

«: -tr:- ^ - 

November, 1808, 


lE h.v. .OOP that gold monoy i. l«U«o «>p” 

‘ ;ll..^p,onoy,-tW"l'«»''^7“”- 

, trio. P .0 gold ccip. P. tl...r ch.of, »c.pl. 

-.“T“Lptrg-o“uoi":: 

t“Tu„c™>pp"y 

•, to cohl for her principal currency 
. tI.!;i«.eo.b.o goPot ».tio.. bpvo 

IT* I L. P.U,f..otooy to kPOto Ibtt the people 

To, m .owe ploPPly P.od. ocpridoebl. poog.^ 
■ i„ tbl. ditooliop. A. .omo “ ““• 

Europe opd A™tioP »I'PO '' •<> “’ 

it 1. n.eo.-py “> 

„„„t..u.poeiptbou.oo£ gou CO... e c„. 


vT«prsE;srra;iT-lSpb«s^ 


■11, o U-t Offioiol Ropott .Iptling will. Ibo ...b- 
joot i. tbo Roi«.t OP tbo 017“'"'’.°' 

Cu..o.oy Doi«,tt.uopt ip IpJoo ‘'"""S «“ 
lOll-l/iopioJ on tbo 21»t Doocn,bor 1912 by tbo 
Compt.olle.-Oopc..l anJ Head Co,nn.i...on«r ot 
,..p,!rCp..ePoy, CMoPtba. That Eo,»rt .boa. 
tlalt tbo tob.1 not iprport. of .o.o.o.gn. .n o l,.J,a 
i„ tho twelve months ending 31.t Ma.r-h I Jl- 
wm j:i9,2'J3,000 (oigbteen million., two hundred 
anatbirty-tbroo thousrnd pounds). Ot that. urn 
P 9 314.000 wa. added to tbo balance, ot gold In 
tbo’ Oovernment Treasimes, so that i8, 889, 000 
wai “abMsrbod” by tbo pubUc, to use tbo oppres- 
sion employed by tho Paper Currency Depart-^ 
„upt What this “absorption” really means 
can be Ealbe.ed from tbo following orimet. I.om , 
the OfliciJil Report 

11, M. “ Gold appear, to have been used to 
some extent in financing tbo lice trade in Ran- 
goon, Raswin, Akyab and nonaada.” 

Sold/. India. “ Tbo whole (92 lakhs) ot tbo 

«,vereign is reported by tbo Hank ot Madm. to 

1..VO been issued to their btanehe. at Aloppy and 
Coebin— Gold ha. passed freely into cireidation 
ID Travancore ami its voluioe is increasiiig. 

UniUd Provinees. “Theio v^as a considerable 
increase in the gross receipts and issues of sove- 
jeigns during the yeai and much of the gold coin 
iMued came back into the Treasuries. In some 
dUtricts sovereigns were received with revenue 
collections proving the use of gold as currency by 
tho agricultural population.” 

Bombay. “ Tlio circulation of sovereigns is 
steadily incre.asing. The coin is becoming more 
huailmr to tho people and is being used for the 
puri*oMJ of crops at up-country phees to a larger 
extent than'liefore.— Appai'ently gold is replacing 
rupees in connection with trade remittances.” 

dm6n/«. “ The use of gold among all classes 

0 jay now be considered general.” ^ 

“ Theie has been a very maikcd 
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iOT^lNCr. AND nUDDHTS^t. 


wl,olcciviU>.<..lwo,M. Some »rilo.s u, t.iroi« 

„„,1 eUe»l..r<>seem to think tbtt tlm o^otM 
to comW™ to pinvont I.ulU receiving p:t)-tncnt .» 

,M for the goo,l, wl.icl, foreign notion. I.ovo 

bongU tromlier. A more prepo.toron. eng^e- 

tion ho. never l.eon raoJoin mo.le>n tune. An.- 
trio, Jopon, B.o.il, Italy. Argentu.o, Fr.once, 
llnwio, the Unite.l States, nn.l nil the other 
roontricinthorvorU n,n to ho nllowo,! to toko 

„„,llreprvltotovet gold they pleo.o. (Indecl, in 

ton , cor. they hovo oireody Uid h™!. on, 

„toi~d, over i375, 000,000 in jokl!) Hot >1 
™„r Indio o,.k. to ho poid in gold tl.o »nm. thot 

ore justly doe to her n. the result of her todo 

with foreign countries, then htoven and earth 
mnsthotoovodtostemtho danger. Noe. 
to toy, there is no d,rngor at all, beyond tha. 
rerhap. involved in somo of the great Bank, in 
Europe not being aide to increase their regular 
dividend, so inpidly ns they might do, if India 
were prevented from imltorting whaterer gold sho 

'■’Tn^ must take no notice of tho cries tolscd 
arainst her by interested or ill informeil inoplo m 
Europe andAuieiica. India must m-areh sttodily 
forward to a gold currency witlioiei. Mint, 

tor the tree coinage of geld e.actl, the Same a. 
the monetary system of Great nritoin and of all 

tho other prlnciivil nations in the world. 

For everyday use among people of modeiato 
„ean, sovereigns are much more convenient to 

handle’ than iiipees. Value for value, tliey a„ 
leas bulky and not nearly so heavy. For H^o 
pur,».e,, sovereign, are more economind tlinn 
rupees, bocau.o tho cost of transmission by rad 
or through the Government Ireasuries m 1,«. 
And there are plenty of sovereign, availiblo. All 
gooil 1 . 111 k, will give their customer, ^reigns 
droquircl; whilst tho Government Treaminre 
(in the paper Cnreonc, D„»rtment) hold .early 
XO0,000,000 in sovereigns .it the dispotol of the 

pubbe, it required. 


Another point is this l-As s.mii as riie (sioples 

of India aiooverywhero using fiovereigns roe y 

asr.uaeney,nsthorenple,otGreat llritoili do,. 

'and so long n, a good stock of sovereigns is 
nvailahle in India in tho Fal«r Oiirrcncy Resorvn 
,» at present, <Jer« leifl te »o nfcearily <« 
in Imdon or ei.ewhm’ tl,6 

add .Word /.V.«r« 0/ or»- 

£^0fi00000. Tlie retiun of tins money to Indm, 

nrM its rmploymoiit in India, for tl.o boneSt of 

India, will bo a great adrantogo wliieh wo should 
ftll strivo to secure. 


SCIENCE JHO BUDDHISM. 

BY THE ANAOARIKA DHAnMAPABA. 


ms is the title of n new publiovtion i'isued 
from the well-known pnhlWiing lio^He of 
MAcMill'in find Co., of C.ilciitta, flomlwy 
nnd London. Tho fiuthor is n Oermsn sciontlttc 
nnd philosophic thinker and a tmvellor who 1ms 
pccn much of Buddhist countries, whoso firat 
work tmnsUted from German into English hy tho 
Scotch Buddhist Bhikkhu SiLicara of llangoon, 
under tho title of “ Buddhist Ess-ays " .also puh- 
lishod hy MacMillin and Co., brought Dr. 
Paul Dfihlke into prominenco among the English- 
knowing students of Buddhism. “ Buddhist 
•E.s.says " treated of tho popular teachings of the 
BuddhaO, recoiveil a general cordial welcome 
from the ordinary student of philosophic Bud- 
dhism. It ivna very useful inasmuch as it treated 
Buddhism from tho standpoint of tho native 
Buddhist. Since tho time of Spenco Hard y, whose 
effort wn.s to destroy Buddhism, tliero had been 

many European writers on the Doctrine of Bud- 

dlui;hut they were sectarian exponents, whose 
desire was to pleaso first the Christian patrons, 
whose contributions and donations kept tlieirwork 
of proselytising in o['oration. We li.ii^ the Chris- 
tian Bishop Coplestone who learnt a little of Pali 
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enough to miileiataiu] the l.ingiuge, wlitAo oiio 
aim was to destroy the faitli so ojijioacd to his 
cheri-slifKl coimctions of “God,” “Soul,” and a 
“ Vioirious Siisioiir.” We had philologists who 
attempted to interpret Ituddhism and f.xilcd. 
Ilirtlicfemy St. Kiiiavo appreciated tho sttipcn- 
dons self-abnegation of the Prince Siddluartlia 
b»»t failed to compieheiid the teachings of tlio 
IJaddh.v. Missionary woikcra in Jajvin, China, 
Siam, Burma and Ceylon whose aim is to destroy 
Buddhism could not be e.ipected to interpret it 
correctly. Dr. Rhys D.irids’ “ Manual of Bud- 
dhism ” published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 1879, although it has gone 
through many editions, yet does not give a correct 
iilea of the Buddha thought. Tho doctnno of 
Karma has been incorrectly explainotl therein. 
Tho lato diaries Henry M’arren of C.»mbridge, 
U. S. A., in his admirable woik, “ Buddhism in 
Translations,” was the Grst to present .a compre- 
hensive work on Buddha thought by translvting 
portions from varioms Buddhist texts. But lie 
did not make ft serious ellort to interpret Bud- 
dhism. In the wonderful epic, “tho Light of 
Asia ” Sir Elwin Arnold gave an admirable and 
appreciative description of the teachings of the 
Biiddlua which has helpctl hundixsls and tli<ms.ands 
to get some faint iilar of the sublime philosophy 
of tho Tiitliagata. In Indi.r we hare a vast field 
and yet how few make the effort to gra.«p the 
analytical ratinnalisin of the gre.at Ary.an Teachei ! 
Having lost their political indejicndenre, tJio great 
Indim jioople, for ne.rrly eight centuries, Imo 
coulinuctl to remain, like the djang traveller in n 
waterless desert, helpless physically and intolloc- 
laally. In China the Btdkkhiis are conteiitcil 
with their social cmironments. They see that 
1’iuldhUm exists in .lajwn, Mongol! », Idbet, C.rm- 
l>o.li i, Siam and Burma, and they sro that thous- 
anU of white missionaries and a<lventuroiis com* 
meicial (roe-booters oro working h.atxl, the former 
trying to pre.ach a Ood, and the latter trying to 


deiiininUso them by giving opium and alcohol and 
takinga le.ulii)g part in their Sociological deterio- 
ration. Since 185(5, what diabolical methods have 
tlicso Cliristian nations not adopteil to degenei-ate 
tiro Chinese people 1 Misrepresentation, calumny, 
slander, an* tlio wcipons the wJiite adventwrers 
ndopt whenever they get tliemecives ingratiated 
in Riiddhi»t countries to rob the people of their 
inheritance. Tlioy have succeciled in China, 
Burma, Siam, Gimbodia, Ceylon and only in 
J.apan h.avc they failed. At ft time when thous- 
ands of EuTOjic.an ccclesLaRtias nnd laymen from 
European countries iiro in.aking stupendous eflbrts 
to destroy tho very existence of Buddhist nations 
by their diabolisms, it is tv relief, nnd we welcome 
it a.s ft soothing b-alm, this translation of “Bud- 
dhism nnd Science,” nnd wo thank Dr. Dvhike for 
the fearleas and uncompromising attitude he takes 
in making this effort to convoy to the West ft 
scientific and comprehensive view of what ho onlls 
tho “ Buddha Tliought.” It is n stujiondous 
ftchievement beyond tho province of tho philologi- 
cal scholar nnd the nietsphysicinn. To gi'vcftfi idea 
of the kind of grasp which Dr. Dvhlke has of tho 
“ Buddha Tliought ” tho following p.ass.agcs nro 
qnoteil from various chapters, commencing with 
tho Introduction. In all, the iKXik contains 11 
clwpters — 

1. AIHiat is a WoiM Theory and Is it nece.s- 

s.ary? 

2. Taith and a M’oi hi Tl.eory. 

.r ScieiHv and a B'orfd Theory. 

4. An Introduction to theTliought-M’oild of 

the Buddha Gotania. 

5. Tlie lloctrino of tho Buddha. 

C. Biuldhism .as a working llj-pothosis. 

7. lluddUisin .and tho I’l-oblom of I'lijsics. 

8. Buddhism nnd tho rroblein of Pliysiology. 

9. Buddhism and the rrohlem of Biology. 

10. Buddhism nnd the Cosmological Problem. 

11. Buddhisiii nml the Problem of Thought. 

Conclusion. 
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lUt 10 V 3.1 


SCIENCE AS» r.tJDimlSM, 


The iQcnUl poTCtiy of indiiTdiwl eip*- 

„l. ,.prc..,on in the W-i«J i” * 

,l„e.. E.er, ''“I ^pe i thU Mk 

otoeeUUeUrr.getm- JM '' „|„iiibri.» tr.- 

Ihit, .. !»•««" »' t ue brcek ielo rtirtoS 

incotlj fct the Hfne ih»t »re i" ^***‘ ***** 

TlkW qnMtiOPn th re . , jj^je oecup!*^ btm. Th« 

eterj “How moil j 


M»enM of ill raonJ.tT w moliTO. To 

UN*. cige^coRoition. compre- 


,j„mtion “ im » . .. whM ; 

.omp«t “ »>»*" **''•: *“ 

t,«re AC" .rtnlentioo «n *U I 


»"■ ,:'V,;n,n*n rtiniUll>f«>. 

Uh tho reg*l>’? ^!,1* la-h *n ****** 

p..th.r Uith uor It I. Urn 

finfltionl *» fio •**!*’*, ahnw Ihit * lolutioo of 

Uik 0* *'■'* .‘^.'■^uwUhea Jn Ih- UuJah* thougM 
thnne thre* »]U<'»lionl p„t,l oaw it 

“ Treleed «■» 

h 4 « ichiitM tio pri«ic J know «*l 

.1,W1, le ‘Si. J!.' . th.-e '"■ 

how loKini'i*" J J Ij mikoof » 

Woll^lOf IhOURllt. "® ,J *'“* ^**.."^ 

Nirf»n*-lh« »h.i to mtko of • Kir®* *•'•* 

hftiTin. hmaVetiAlooeo to «*iUoco mA 

fromboRmflloRlMin*** ™ ^ ,„^h«»Ri. «"• 

jftUhoionU unho«.!*d h, oilonl 

romprihondra no^N of o-.r »>®«. 

loinnof, li «Mt 10 ^ ^ |lB. 1 . 1 h..in hn 

™™:';u.7,b..e..;;,h 

•• Wlut »• “* 


»S‘”"cS cegeiUee, eo.pee 
•rhoM-once Atiifle* by 

But Ih. .tuleuee "' ‘J* *;" • uhol. 1= • !,.».»"■ 

"Tr c.„r.- “'ri- '’“'f"”” ^: 

rf,.„t, the™ o«ur, the phr.tee, on. s.nglc th n 
-h, think, it out r Thie, in i.U' ™nl., .. '«l>.tt 

i,,u ihuiih t .ii.i. Co 

,hnnsht-tl,.thooghl ottrnn™....l.ooy. I ».l not 

„„hi.t,en-hingtl,.e™n.i.-t or t''” ‘'“•P" ° 

nil trorinoge. Cntn.l, likmo-o .. ItooVI't"-; 
t..,cl.ingottl.. Alll«TominBi.io«r. ''konho, It 
,h. Vr-itnu l-orhing oI Ali-ono in Ihnhm.n; 

h„l tho tMrhing of "»• ” "'°™ 

_ i, „ Tliroosl. thit it ohlnint tlint rmlly 

e„,„r..liingrltt™rtor.nel,et it l«t=o.t»..l l.y no- 
tuililynlono. For Ihor. it only ono t lUiB Ml 
1, ™n.,-ili0S troth 1 mol Ihoro it on. tliins II, tt 


III tlio clni'f*''' 

Dr. I>ililiti' 

i'"* **’**• ! 


» IhA 


t.u - .f .«!. trnm »f»r hii Ibo import of 

tholitrdlhi ind^hii tiielilnp, muit !»! ll'»t hero ho hit 
Ki‘h»*mit^opwh«Mry^ 


I o"t f-fi 

,,ouo ia • boi inuo f«ti« 

Ino imply one. " * * ^ j,, ,1. j-,isy i* • wi* tn 

lasn i« in th* other. . of W*. H*»th>« 

.Mh out tho moifo* 

1. not ill a,„»nf»et. Vforo I noth*", bid 

Thit I to* ’* * V, .h*» .atihl iny brrarb hw 

am h«r*. ill '‘I’u . tw, Ihnl I IMI here, but 

i';; r,™;,., M.,:.irur . •« hup-^f •-"« 


lorratltine wholly H0ii|uo. tno |..-tt, .... 

,tenlyiIlthi.yrlifi!on*erth« world but lUo 


®?.’ir!!‘"t.’.'il.nnhieai and irienlina lyntemi, ind upon 
thn'nth^r ihi'l^hitm will Uk« it" 


i"' 7..™": tt:; iL™ 

rLrlTl ^Hle that tho thorui oiiliidn thcae tnocVinRly 
l.io lo i«m"*™®l"»f Delphi It one and tho 

aaiM time roreilioR ind eoneeilioR. 

nurMMim <« ISf lfneh(«o of firtnatUu, ind Iti Un- 
nn»«.lUo-Ui" Pib-n ropirdi eonUrit of letaihty, 
Ukra I IridinR pl»e® imooR UoRUire* 


III Hit* 


,|.,,,trr " FtitI, " 'Voiim.rn.y- 
u„ ™.,1 ■• |t.nlh. i..., in it. O"'''-* '■'i”>. «»< ot 
tl„.ln.ll.n V..l.nt», rn.l.t...«-t t. nioi.l «... 
,l,l,.„„„.|.ye.n...,.lr.B of it. .h.nn- ... I'-rrly 

n.-intivo H'»t the f iniou- n^ti. wli— 

•• n.a this not thi*,” of tho |T,«nL 4 «.ls i* * •!••<»- 
jUlitio tt*'. ««’»' 


OH.-X^arfx* fofh* /;i/.f-/Art.TAo«7''f .••••TA' /I'l'/'IAo 
?^A»« r*fc.>fA. IVilboutlyesioninR. without end U 
IhiiSimiin. AboRioninRofbeioKi eneompiMod by 
n Wienre who ffttered hy the thirit for life, pll* on 
v> Mer ni^ b‘t»h.. Tfrily i« not to bo pemiTetl. 

\Vn have ijiHitol enough to >ihovr of tho kiri'I 
of intoll«tani l»'bTil.iiri tint it »n »^toro for tho 
Tcn.bT of l>r. « ‘^eiiconiHl l}ii<Mhl-m.'’ 


dO 
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IIEHRY TiiOMftS COLESROOKE. 

iiv 

MU. HUtlMUOO Ciussnv.u lU'A'. H A , U- U 

KiirojM 'iii U w> Wi ll kiKwii fi'»- liiN *1*"*‘I* 
iNf mill mviinili' Liiowlii!i,'ii «i( 

' li IS iloiiii Ml mill h til III >L<i Itiiiilii liitw III- 
ti'lli;;Uili> to fmi'i"ni'n; niim-, tf-i, isHinmi>.ls 
mill li ris.ixvt or fuJnjH no iiiiirli jn-at'ji for In* 
wv.\nituV\ Ivlxmrx in tlin fnlil «it Uiinltt l<-4xnti»tc 
tii'i illiislHoiis milijis-i of tliisuliurt ini'tiioir. 
liroiiki’K is II iininii to I'onjinsi witli, nml <>\it>ooo 
nlio li-\.s tlio vitfiini uf Iiiiln «t lll•.^rt, rlioiiM 
iVvoli', i\l li'isl, MHIH1 (Mirtiim of Ins ttm«> tj> tl*« 
htmly of liii \T<irk>i Tli'it oini who Ii-ls Mirli a 
hrilHiiit rpronl to ^llow of ),'IiiMniis lio-rnry 
tritiini'lH iiml who, tlniiiKli th'-iil ni;o, la otill 
rojiMsh'il with rPVnmiro ilno tsi mioh no pniiix-iitly 
fiijioriiir aonl, rirlily «l(**<ii vcs to havo tho nUiry 
of his lifi" toM OMT Mill inor njnm, ihws not ml 
Tnitofnny ilNimU- orilonht. In fsct. tin- morrllmt 
isi-ooonhsi of Mich nn iTiijiormtit CPiiiomlity tlip 
Ix'ttor it is for tlio gool of the cuiliwsl worM To 
whohfs in Ronml. ninl to Ilimln Lowyprs in jiorti- 
ciihr, Coli-hrooke’s intni’ mast nlwnyii rnnsm 
dinr; «ml In>Ii.'in Mges and Mvontu who nn* 
dcrjily rend in Hindu lore, mlly wonder nt the 
m.my very imjiortTnt discoreries wliUdi n forrigner 
from tho Far M'o«t lias made in tho mino of iheii 
own intcllectail treasures. 

Henry Thomas Colehrooko sras Ivim in ‘ fninoiis 
Ixindon Town’ on the ITith of Juno, 17Cr». His 
grandfather, James Colehrooko, was tho propio* 
tor of a flourishing liaiiking firm till his ilcatli, 
which took place in 17f)2. Kot longnftcr, Cole- 
hrooko’s fithcr, Sir fionrge Colehrooko, surroisleil 
to the management of tho firm. Hut tho trading 
concern did not engross his attention ; lio mixed 
in jiolitics and ohtaineil a seat in P.irli.ament. He 
nKo did some aery valmhle services to tho East 
Indi i Company, for which ho was appointetl its 


f’liniiliiaii in 171>'.* 'I’hi* liii]«"il.iiit iillie’' he In 
ffnnt'rfiiof four yi-ai*, dming whiih he did 
n gnfel (iiiii to M'nnvii Ifiw-tiiigs, wh'* sfl'T* 
wards rtM< Ml veiy high. (iih-hnHiLfV niofhfT 
«UK tt H'lii-I»l,ahli' 1 idy, who jsii-MSvMsI t.ilenU of « 
liigh oidiT and also dhjJi) isf rsiimiilerihle pn M-nn* 
(•f iiiimt n«l (puUi (siiutiiott ill luTM-n. IjLeFir 
Willnm .I»f«-s.<'.d.hi.«.l.*o«ist hi- rfroiiglou-of 
n><diMg moif to liisii.othei thill to his f.ither. 

Yooiig Henry sia* iieier «t nny'Mho'd. lie 
wn* (sliieal/*! jit home by a Itilor, and wh' n only 
fiftis-ii je.ir»Kif ag'e, Im livl altniiiisl a f.sir mai* 
tery o»«-r tin- flnseiril luigii ig's-, n gn-nt tvimtiLaiid 
of rn-tieh, am! Mime knmilistge of (Jeitimm At 
tills age, h»i, he hud I ild tin* foijlid-itioii of pfso 
found iiinthematieiil ntlaiiiiiients ill which ho 
nfterwnnfs w> highly ili»tiiigiiis1i<sl liiiiiMlf. 
ihsirgeV fomier connection with tin* Fiost llidii 
Coinjnny rivahhvl liim U> pnirtin' llm Bpjsilnlineiit 
of his two yniiiigis .1 aoti* as 'wrilera' in Ihc 
Ifengnl<'*1.ahli*hiii' nt Jaiiies IVln.irsI, whoBfler* 
wnnl* snensshsl U) the Ilanifieley, pre<sslis\ Id* 
yo»ing«T liTolhiT to tndit hy some yicin*, nitil »s« 
wMiii afU'r his iirni.ii apisanUsl Ao an ofliro of 
eonfidenoi* hy Wnjtsni Ha*titigs. Henry’, the 
yomigP't, followtsl his hrotherin 1782. llemrinsl 
nt Madras in April, ITH.I, and, nfterw.snls, came 
to C.dentta, when* lie put up with his hrother, 
Kilw.anl. Ill* noiiaimsl nncinployeil in CdctifLa for 
nearly a year, after wliieh he was given a small 
i-Uimtinn in tlie Itonni of AcroiinL«, which give 
him only a noinly emolument, and w hich he held 
until he wa» np]ioint*sl AM-ist-aiit Colhvlor of 
Ilea-enue inTirhoot,* in 17h0, svhero he pur- 
sueil liis stndii*s in Ilistem Science and I.iU'rw- 
tiiie, with such exeidlent n-snlt. 

From Tirhoot, Afr. Colehrooke was transfemsl 
to an ofliee of the same gmde in Purneah. Tliis 

■Mlthils, of which Tirhoot (TimI hulU of th« 
Bsnskrit writer*) forms • prinripti part, t< and hu loni; 
liMin a fsmous scat of RtDaknt learning. Erea Narad- 
wip itself has to bide It* diptioiabed head before it. 
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,vWc„ took in Arri. 1789 

„.a,lont«,o solicitation of the Collector ol the 

Utter [.bee, nI.o nos nnxions tor 

0 , one nhoto ..rotation lor olMol «8«.os -- 

now well-known. Wl.ile i" rorneok, Mr. 
tooko investigotoa tl.o ro.soo.ces o! 1“ 
the country, and ^vrotc liis o» 

“tolLo We between Gm.t Brita.n W 
,„ai..,tl..rcby bccomios obooxioos to most ot too 

Directors of the EtstlntlioCompony. 

D„,„ r..rntal, Mr. Col.brooke 'tas sent to 
Nottore, when, ho ...ive.l in the »..d81o of An 
1793 Ho W.S ehergod with tho eolloot.on of th. 
r.v.n.,.s of the vill^os clorendenton tins station. 
The i-KlicW aotho.ity, W wjneh t ,o co cc^» 

ZiCwT 'Italy Collector of llbegel,.^ 
mu. Mr. Oolob,».ke w.vs ot ^ 

.flette,»...fferedogrtat,oss.oto..ltaW^^ 

Willwm Joues, which took pl-ico 

rrnOl. in. letter tains f.t ... Mr- Cl.' 

b, eok. tons ollodod “> «“» "'.loncboly ...nt - 

B.ec. 1 “ Join's "B.rtMl.sT j”". »< * 

jiarahlolos* in , ,nd for h<» noHnW* 

adR..MnCOu.tit«Wn.l „ th 

qo.l.t... in P""*",;'',"!.,;'.,. u . nt.r.r, ch.r.nlct 
hnsrUeUrnsret h" . ^ b. long trier. 

• >“ “Sr rnrrrr .1 10.“..“. •' 


"Z death of Jones c.«t ..pen Cotah^ke 
u * v_a very difficult one, no doubt, 
th. task, 7^ 1 .W, 

IcZn th.:o„d.n.n.tlo„ of 
C r nr Sir ■\Villism had taken in band, bnt 
bail left nnfinisl^^ 


Th.. bonk .r.taS.tt'SS'o/’ W- >.'• 

bro<lh 0 rrnis.ncd*.lreen“^_ „( Bingapotn, 


""'i'hn "“Slori.'tainrttor Uo.rrnnr ot 


tion of randit J.s......ath T,.rkai„.,cl.....-.n'» 

I’lWn Wuimjarwiva* or tho sea of the so u ion 
„t Legal llisrntes. Tho wo.k is, like the Itom.n 

I.i™,t,».-ieh..rosit„ryotlexlson H...dn I.aw 

„.,1 Ls,tor.a.roro, not so nsotol to tho lionel. as to 

thoUir. Aceo..linKly,ithashecnnot nnhaunly 

cl.»™!te.i-o.las‘thohost liw-hook tor Counsel 
end tho worst for a jiulgo. 

‘•U.,t.n whatever degree" Rnys Sir Thomae Strange 

« J^gannatha’s Digest may have falicn ‘I 

fc book to bo used with advantage » . of’iiiri- 

..uvfiallv to Uie Southwards, it remains a mine of Jiir 

l/arnms. throwing light upon every <iuestio.. on 

tsMch it treaU, whatever attention it may require 
tracting iL"t 

Mr. William Moiley, also, testifies to the worth 
ftnd imporUnce of J.ig.iunnth‘8 woik. Ho svys : 

NAiwithstandine the unfavourablo opinion of the 
Vi«ada Bhanearnava, pronounced by its learned translo' 
vJLtla olher^. there is no doubt but that it contains an 
t^menao ma ^ information, morn ape- 

cTaUrooM^^e"“'' o“«ntracts.ana will ^ found emi- 
nentw uietul by those who will take tho trouble of 
?.2.™..g tSrm.rl— ""th I", aelber'. .1,1. ."d 

m«lhod/sf arrangement. 

Atany late, tho book gives, almost Ml tho im- 
portant testa of almost all the ancient and moilcrn 
works, with comments or espositions ho nume- 
rouscurious and inteicstiiig that no work in 
existence Ciin impart half tho iiiforniation or 
knowledge which Jaganaath’s Digest docs. The 
>alueoftho work is, aho, considerably enhanced 
by the fact that though professedly written for 
Bengal, it would bo found to contain doctrines 
and principles which are in vogue in tho other 
achoola. Had the case been otherwise, Sir Tho- 
mas Stiange, whose treatise on Hindu Lvw is 
chiefly intended for the Southern schools of India, 
would not have cited as authorities Jagannath 
and other authors of Bengal in almost cv cry page 
of hh work ; and Sir William JIacNaghton, too, 
would not have b,u,cd his chapter on Conti.ict, 


l.cellea r'””"’,’’*”.' °^„Utre. I»to' S~ S'C Tl.~ 

g'SKrk.^ X.I/< ‘f 

1873, p. 10- , 

1 Sea Colebrookea Life, pp. 71. •- 


* Curiouvly enough that while tho original of Hal- 
bed'a Gentoo Code w«» called Vivada Bhvngarnava seln, 
JaRannBth’a Digest which woa later in point ot time and 
WM intended to supersede that work, was simply called 
Vtvada Dhangarnava. Justice and propriety require 
that they should have exchanged their name*. 

' tSee Elements of Hindu Jjaw, Vol. l,pp. XVII-XIX 
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wliidi ih foi ttU tho fduHjU, iiinm 

Only II fow nimillw nfloi Mr. C«)I«» 
liiooku li.k<l tikim di.irfju of llio tv.ukhl.ttion of 
iiionmiu'nUl woik Iiu with (iunvlfinil 
lit Miiz-ijiori) ns Jiulgu-Mnf^ihlnilo. 'Dtis o|>]n)i> 
tune tnuihfor wiw M’ry to Itim im it 

fj.ive liim ItetLcr o|HHiitiniiti("t of liiving ictoihmi 
to tlio literary tminui-es aiul KiMUttK of ll>« holy 
city of Bciiuiea wliidk \\a« not fur fiom hin Ih-.uI- 
Huartcnj, Colebiooko enlcicj ujKm hit t.ni<k with 
great rest and real. Tho tinnhlaUon was com- 
pleted ill two big volume-^, of which tho fii-ht w.is 
ready in 1707, and tho second in the jear follow- 
ing. It was tho fruit of two yc-un of inn-hhotit 
applic-atiou, and it took two years inoio to |•l.llo 
them before tbo public in printctl foria 


*T1iq lurnol author of tho "Vyavaatha Parpana" ihua 
accouQta tor tbo unpopularity of Jagannath'a taonuoicn- 
tal norli. IIo aaya:—“Thia l)igcat treats <n fulloCtho 
tonics of Contracts and lohentaoco as roiuircd.by bir 
William Jooes. Tho author of tho wnck uas coo of tl>0 
greatest Pandits and also ono of tho most lugcnioua 
logicians of tho ago. Instead of rccooulmg evotradio* 
tioDB or making anomalies coosistont, ho has in msny 
instances attempted to display his prullciency in logio 
and piumptitudo io subtle ingenuity, and has thus rend- 
ered tbo work an unaafo guide for a reader not alroaidy 
well versed 10 Istw, Such a reader will ofteo find in it 
several discordant doctrines oti one and tho same point, 
and will bo at a loss to know wtiicb to follow ; and ■{ bo 
follow whatever doctrine ho fiodn at tbo first sight, with- 
out knowiog what doctrine is recorded on tho oamo 
point at another page, ho will, perhaps, do wrong, lor 
there may ho in another place of the aamo book aaoUier 
doctrine, perhaps tbo just ono, and the former may bavo 
been founded only on subtle ingenuity. Uo vvill, more- 
over, sec that in one place doubts are ingeniously thrown 
upon establisliod doctnnes and pnnoiplcs laid down by 
uoqestionablo authorities, and in another ho will find a 
corroboration of the same doctrines and pnomplos. Ho 
w\U very etten find no dteiaion oa a point, bat only Vbe 
discordant opinions of several authors of soveral 
schools. Under such circuTustanccs ho only who koowa 
the ostabliahed doctrines of the diftcrcnt schools can 
safely mako use of the work. It is for (ho above and 
other reasons that unfavourable opinions have been ex- 
pressed by tbe European scholars who bavo written on 
the llinda Iaw." 'fbat dagannath waa tbe greatest 
Patidit of bis ago does not admit of tbo slightest donoL 
Mr Justice Dwarkanath Mittcr in bis brilliant yudg- 
ment in the great Uncliastity case thus testifies to bia 
uncommon ability and learning; — “That Jagsnnath 
Tarkapaochanan is ooe of tbe most lesmed pandits 
whom Bengal has ever produced and that his opinion on 
rpiestions ol Hindu Law is still regarded with high ree- 
pact by tho milUont of Hindus residing in that country. 


A* a striking proof of the lii^h regard m wliicli .7a>'*n- 
nath was held by Anglo-Indians nf great celibrity, wo 
any on tboaulhority of I’aii.lit Aiiibii a CJianui Vidya- 
ralua, ndiaUiit ilpsteiidaiit of the grtatinari, tlist siiih 
inrn as Kir tVilliam Jonts, lUnnptoi, of Ai.«/jrs<sfame, 
and Uolebrookoliiinudf ocrasionslly paid him vwU at 
hfs I oiintry ri-sidonu« in world-miowp'-d 'lnb<-ni, tbo 
*l>akaliiii j'rayag ' t>r Ifagliuiiaiidan, situalo at tlio ton- 
fliicnco or rather divrrgi'oeo of the tlirec aatriil rivrrs, 
Bsraawati, llanprs and Jumnna, 

AfU ‘1 Ml. Coluhrooki) li.ul liiuVIn''! li!« tniiirl*- 
tloii of tliu J}iijexl, lio w!Ui wnt on an ^•Inl':ts^y to 
Kiijjimr ill 1798. Altlioii;,'!! ilij'Iomacy w.m ijiiito 
tiiiuiiigciii il to }iL< tiiifi of tninil nii<I ho u»- 

gin<Igiii«ly ri'niomlfi! to tlio c.ill of iliity nn»J exe- 
ciiltcl tho triint, which wuh c-unnihv! to hint, in tho 
best wiiy he could. Tho object of liis iiiiK.'ion wa-s 
to a cx-ttt>n extent giiint'il, but lio could not i«- 
•liicc tbo 11.1 j i of llcrar, llaghuji-llhoiplo, to coiuo 
to a treaty of dufcnsivo nllianto fxj'ros>.ly ngainjst 
tbo tlieii vviy isiworfiil Mirhatbi chief Si'in'ltn 


are prnpcsitioos winch do not, in my opininn, admit of 
any doubt or dispute. Ilis knowledge of llie Hindu 
KhasUra IS proverbial, and I may add on tho auUioril/ 
of my own personal cx|>erioBi.t> that oven now a Hindu 
inhabitant of Hengal, who wulies to repudiate the “Vya- 
Tasla" of any particular individual in regard to any point 
connected with those bhaslcri, may bo heard to say, why 
am 1 bound to follow that man’a opinion, he Is not* 
Juggrroath Turkapanchaiia.' lha tordslup goes on to 
say “ I yield to no ouo in iny veneration for tlie grest 
and illustrious name of BIr. Colobrooko ; but as the only 
test for delormiDing whether a particular miter is to bo 
considered as an authority OR <iuebtions of tliiiduI>aW 
in any particular provinee of the country, is the estima- 
tion In which his opinions ate held by the Hindu inhabi- 
tants ol that province, t venturo to slfinn that with tie 
exception of tbe three leading writers of the Ocugal 
school, namely, the author of tbe ‘'Hayablugs,” tbe author 
of the “Dayatatwa,” and tbe author of tbo “Dsyakrsroa 
Bsngrsha,'' thoautbontyof Juggernath Turkapanebaoso 
IS. so far as that school is concerned, higher than that 
of any other writer oa Hindu I«w, iiTii{g or dead, oot 
even excluding Mr. Colebrooke himself * (see It) W. It. 
p. 35H) Tlie learned author of “Hiodu Law and Usage,"* 
after quoting this passage from Mr. Justice Mitter'S 
judgmsut, remarks as follows : — “It certainly seems to 
me that Jsgsnnatb’s work has fallen into rather unde- 
aerinl odium. As a repository of ancient texts, insny of 
which are nowhere clso accessible to the English rradcr, 
ik 18 simply invslushle. His own coiuineutary is re- 
■nswked by the minute bslanciog of conflicting views 
which IB common to all Hindu lawyers. Uut as bo 
always gires tbe names of his autlionties, a very little 
trouble will enable the reader to ascertain to whst school 
they bciong. Ills own epioion whenever it can be as- 
certa'ioed, ulay generally bo relied on as representiug tho 
otUradox view ol the Bengal school,“ (Mayne's “Hindu 
Law and Usage,” 8oc. Si.) 
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Wling inttat, h" Nngpurin M«y. ISM.* 

Attl,i» rrioilotln.li,'..! aJminktetion L»nl 
Wcllo^y, Im-ing tounJ H.at tl.o Sopre™ Council 

conW not wllcopo with tho Appeals Iron, tho 
rrovinciolco.nto.vhichtl.en lay to tl,on,.c,ta- 

hli,ho,lnmpc.-ior court ol opi«.al. CBpecnJl, tor 
ttotpnrpooo. known nr Iho Sn9ar Kwan. an.l 
Kiramat Adakat. A» a reward tor tho gowl ujr- 
vie'ea which Mr. Colebrooko had done, 1,0 w-an 
given a Boat in that court. 11. waa alao appointe.1 
to tho Honorary rrotcsBO.nhip ot Hindn Law and 
SanBkritattho Collego. .eeontly csUahhahcl at 
Fort -WilHam tor the training of tho yoong C.v.1 
Servants ot the Company in Indian law. and 
languagoB. Colebrooko delivered no oral instmc- 

tion, hut he acted tor sometime a. Eiamincr in 

tho Fersian, Uindustam, Bengali and Sanskrit 
langiugfs, 


Mr Oolobiooke acquitted himself very well on 
the Bench, as nppe.,.s from the Reports ot many 

important eases decideil by him. This was not 

unknown to Oovernmont, and It is. therefore, no 
wonder that tour years later, that is in ISOO.t he 
was placwl at the head ot the court. This litt 
was attendwl with a small increase to his salary 
as I'uisno Judge, which led him to resign tho 

penmnalallowanco which ho had nwoi.od pretty 

Lgfor his labours in tho field ot Hindu Law. 
Hough by taste aud pursuitsa man ot science and 
letters he boro unflinchingly Ibo onorons dulie, 
ot bis high office, Tho sittings ot tho court were 
heavy and sometimes absorbed his whole time. 
But in truth ho was as cnthnsLudic in his labmun 
as a lawyer os in delcrnilning atwtrnsoqiiestions in 
Indmn literature. 


Supremo Council ; thishopo was realised in 1807. . 

But though Ids duties thus boenmo ndminlstin. 
tivo, still in n.ldition thereto ho had to lako a 
slniro in tho jiidicid labours ot the Court, over 
which he continiieil to p, reside, one of tho mem- 
hereof tim Council Iwing, as the law then stowl, 

nc-o/cio member ot tlio Court. Some pKii tion ot 

his time w.is regul illy devoted to sittings in Court 
and the fruits ot his l.ahoiiis appear in its pub- 
lishcdl Reports. 

As the Digent of Hindu Law was defcctivet nml 
incomplote in somo respects, Colebrooke thought 
of bringing out a supplement to it. This was no 
ordinary undertaking. He proposed to recast the 
whole law of Inheritinco, t>o imperfectly treated 
in tho Digest, and to supplement it with a series 
of compilations on tho several heads of Criminal 
Law, Pleading and Evidence, ns treated hy Indian 
The S-inskrit text was complete, hut he 
did not live to complete tho translation. 

Tho translations of the Da>/abhaga and the In« 
heriUnce portion of the dA‘<rtIsfetro appeared in 
18l0.t Tlicso two works are of very great value 
and irnimrtanco, and are indispensable to one 
who Kas to deal with llindu Law. The Dayabhaga 
owes ita origin to Jimuta TnArtna, forming r- '*• 


* In this year be wsi elie appointed President of the 
Asietie Bociety in lucceasion to Bir John Shore. Thas, 
he wM tbe third President, the Utnous founder being 

»hm firht. 


Colebrooke had hoped to find a scat in the 


•liisessey on the Bsnskrit snd Prekr.t lengu.gee 
epponred in t\iis year. 


yponrea in 

tln-this Test mppeared his Bsnskrit Gtenitnar <onfl- 
eilh% end esssy on the Veds. In 1^. sppesred bu 
excellent esssj on Seosknt and Prsknt poetry. 


* The defect lies only in the arrangement of the work, 
•nd Colebrooke'i condemnation does not go further. Aa 
Mr. Justice Dwarkanath Mitter says at the oonclusion 

ot hie masterly judgment in tbe Great Unchaslity case : 

All that Mr. Colebrooke says is that the arrangement 
of the Vivada Bbanganib is defective, inasmuch as the 
authorhas mixed up the discordant opinions mentioned 
by the lawyers ot tbe several schools without distin- 
guishing in an intelligible manner which of them is the 
received doctrine, but there is a wide gulf between that 
statement and a statement to the effect that the opiniou 
of Juggeriiath Turcopunchanan is entitled to no weight 
whatever. I wish to add that the Vivada Bhangarnub 
of JaggernathTurcopanehanaD is distinctly mentioned 
by Sir William MacNaghten as one of the authorities 
"rhiefly consulted " in Bengal (see 17 W. H. pp. 394, 
MVi.i 


aaa.; 

t Id this year also appeared his important paper o 
the tourcQS of the Ganges, 
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ontMsexc,. licit tiMsUlions of tin- 

a„J the miMara, Mr. Colebmoho n.iime.1 Mis, 

Elhaboth Wilkinson, wbomhe met at the to 
„t hi, frieml, Kobott I'e.cy Smith, Bobus 
Smitlinshoieaslemilmrly cille.l, who wo, then 
Mvocoto-Genei-al ot lleng-il. The girl wos ot o re- 
tiring ilisposition -nil provcil n gooii mote to eiieh 
a literary character. 

Mr. Colebrooko hold hi, soot in tlio Connc.l tor 
' the stotol term ot Cvo J'O.irs On <1»'“"'S " 

Council ho reverted to M, sent in the SAr. wb oh 
he held tor only six months lie "O, 

pointed o member ot the Boon! ot Bevenno. o" 

mlieo which he occupied lib the close ot the yoor 
1814. 

Three son, hod been vonchsoted to him y 
the gmo, ot Ood ; but the loss of 
ones told so very severely upon h„ witethn^ 
bolero hi, prepomtions tor deporlnio were 
over, she died in Oetobor, 1814 ^wo men h, 
.Itor,he»iled tor homo. In "“f' 

nphU studio, in Indisn ...bioct, and wrote to 

p^perst and pamphlot, thereupon. In hi, Mto 

divs he wa, bowed down by many family rwsos, 
(liya liewa«4 ou Ifo AM of 

anti ultimately hw y 8 „„»v 

Indncnra on the lOth March, 1837, in bis totenty 

second year. 

, 1 1 1 « life of literary activity 

^lIr. Colebrooke le<l a Hie o , . 

and wa, sactoilly devoted to the 
literature and law. Uh. ^ 

adorned whatever mbiect ho touched npon J„1 
won lanrel. In sevoinl deixirtmont, of InowMge. 

vronmirris „ r,fW respects hai been eclii«- 

“;'l’'t'T”'a" a B^hri^t. Trrily baa be 

ed byhis ..jly literary fame mn,t 

aaidmoneothialettoh Ubonr.." Govcor 
depend on my S-insKm 

returned to EnRlnod in ^ esHay on Ilinda 

Courts of Jn"tiee to^ contribution w»s on the 

Bed.., i. 'f»Klo.re“»> 

Phlloiophy of th« ll'Oau , 


C.-a«fo.d,ii.»..pi«.rtingthe liberal r.eito wl, C 
Colebrooko bail ndrocatod in hi, ,n,p.,hh-h»I U- 
mari. on tU l/wlnmlry mul Omn,i«-o of /teijnl, 


•wroto : . ' 

xs: 

p.id".l”»nen,i.., a ^.n o, enhghm.- 
Jj endcoinprehansire view*. 

IndocNl, tho subject of tliU mctnoir was a very 
remarkable man and l.is knowlc.lgo iva.s cosmopo- 
litan. Ills reputation was almost worM-wido ns 

appears from the fact that nkthe time of Ins .leath 
ho uas a Fellow of thelloyal Societies of London 
ami E.linbun’h, a Member of the Ilnyal Asiatic 
Society ot London, of tho Asiatic Society of Cnl- 
Cutta, and of tho Literary Society of Ilomb-ay ; 
Fellow otthe Astronomical, Geological, Linnaoan, 
Zoological Societies ; Foreign Jlember of tho 
Royal Academy of Paris, of the Tmi»rial Academy 
of St. Petersburg, and of tho Royal Academy of 

Munich* 

An estimate of the eh.ameter of Mr. Colebrooko 
as a diligent worker in tho inexhaustible mine of 
knowlelgo will fittingly eonclmlo this sketch, 
shortnnd imperfect n.s it is. As wo have nheady 
observed, his was a cosmopolitan genius : it was 
not confined to this branch or to that, but took 
in almost all branches of learning. Law, litera- 
t»rre, sciences and arts, all came within its sphere. 
Deep knowledge of literature and Fcionces is sel- 
dom founfl to bo in the same person ; but the cose 
wa-s otherwise with this important personality. In 
him they lived in amity and peace, thereby mark- 
ing him out as a special f.avourito of Minerva. 
Mathematics, Geology, Botany, Zoology nero 
tound in him in close comt>anionship with classi- 
callora and linguistic.attainments. But wliat en- 
gageil bis attention most was Iaw, more espe- 
cially Hindu Law, the knowle<lge of which was so 
much in requisition among the Ch il officers in the 
* Colebrooke's Life, p, 383 
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betmAin a joint stock nssoci.tioii wi.l n co-op'ni- 
tiTo society being tlnis torgotton. 

In onlci- to remeay ll.cco cletecls nml sptom- 
tiso the wo.k ot tiio din-orent co oporatlvo socotios 
the necessity ol a centml orgonmtion cannot bo 
oyec-estimatod. Our present Kegistmr has been 
trying to org..niso centn.l Imnka in mir province; 
bis efforts in this diioetion will no doubt stiinii. 

Uto Ibo movement and Uy the kisk ot a great 
improvement in Future. Wo want central banks 

in oioty district having a three-told t.isk to ilts- 

chnruo (1) to receive deposits trora tho alBlintcil 
socMes, P) to lend them money, and (3) to ins- 
pect and audit their accounts and give them advice. 

The last tnnetion will be hound to prove very 
vahtable. ■ Managers ot local societies otton sliow 
lack ot knowledge and osperience. The Central 
Bink will he to them a veritable intoimalion 
office and such lese.v, ot avail-djo busmea, know- 
ledge as it might command wdl surely bo pntcl 
by local societies. Tli« ce.ilnd biiik will also 

sorveaaasene.ulB.inkei.and equaliser ot lotol 

etcess and want ot cash and an intc.mciltary tor 
obtaining credit fro... outsido sonice. The 
cental bank might also provide money to lend 
moitgago. Mortgage credit has been org.niscil 
both more simply and more effecliv.ly on co- 

operative line, than on any other in and. coun- 
tries in Europe as Prussia, B.ilg irm and Hungry. 
Money is required ter agricnlt.irel ” 

sufficiently long time'- ‘"“‘P “ 
vairs Tho central bank cannot possibly lock up 
its ordinary funds lor so long 1 but it might rem, 

tho requisite money by debenture.. The mon^ 

by ...cl. Cuaucial tanwictions may ho 
Irek„l up with impunity. The borrewm should 
spply tor his loan to the tal soarty - 1.^. 

!,•„ m-operty. The loctil fcoiiety it it ap- 

rs:::.nrs7riica«»‘"-™‘-’”t 

Foperty. This ej.ten. hai, 


been adoplerl with git«t success in Eui-oin;. 
Tho Ilmignrirtu Luml . Credit Hank (vgre.it 
mtioiLvl mortgego Kink in tl.o count.y. Up 
to the close of 11)03 the Hank advancotl no 
It^ii tlian 662,300,000 Crowns on mortgage 
and in luldition 74,100.000 for imp.iDvement . 
puipohCb. The Sta-vto endowed the H.ink with rv 
loan of one tnilHon Crowns fieo of interest. TJie 
lUiik nwkoH advances on agricultural rc.il pio- 
perty at a moderate rate ot interest, up to Imlf 
tho nsccrtmned value of tho pi-operty, rcpvymg 
itMjlf gradually by a fiinking fund. Tho syfitcui 
filiapcl on the model of tho Pniisian TAtwh- 
ehaflen, is genuinely co-oi>crativo U'causo all tho 
proprietor sUvnd togotlier pledging all their pro- 
perty in common ns security. Thu? .tho central 
bank h.-w kept co-operative societies supplied with 
cash on roai-onable terms and for long pcrioils, 
even in times of severe stringency. Again a fui- 
thermost valuable service that the central bank 
can jicrform 1? in the dii-eotion of pioivigandisni. 
The central b ink c.vn collect tbo statistical data 
relating to co-oi>e>f‘‘'‘o*i •f' whole country, 
publish newspvpcrs and pamphlets on co opcmlioii, 
circulato them freely and endeavour to attract tho 
.attention of the upper classes and especially of 
tho students of tho Universities. These are 
directious in which our co-operativo finance can 
be greatly improved. ' ' 

There k another important pliase of this re- 
markable movement beside? finance. In addition 
to Credit Societies there i? in the continent of 
Europe a considerable number of co-opemtivo 
sorieties for carrying on particuLvr forms of agri- 
cultural enterpri-ao in common. There are socie- 
ties ot one sort or another for the purchase of 
agricultural implements, bceils, manures, etc., or 
tho pnxluctitin of agricultui-al commodities and 
finally their sale. The advantages to the indivi- 
dual cultivator from such cooperative purchase 
ate (1) wiiolesale prices instead of retail; (2) better 
quality o£ goods ; and (3) lower railway i-ates 
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‘service oP the Honounihlo En.'-fc Inilisv CoiiijKiny. 
But that Law wha immensely ilifllcuU for .a foreig- 
ner to ninster, as it was, to uso the eloquent words 
of Sir William Jones “locked npin the saciod 
language of the Hindus,” namely, Sanskrit. Mr. 
Colebrooke commenced studying this langimgo of 
languages with his usual csire and diligence, and, 
at last, succeeded in Ihornnghly mastering it to 
thewonder and admiration of all, Indians and 
Europeans alike. Thus fortified, he plunged into 
the ocean of Hindu Shastras and began to gatlier 
one by one its rare untold-of treasures. Not 
Kitisfiod with merely hoarding tliem in his own 
mind he proceeded to give them English dress for 
the ediCaition of his fellow-countrymen, five 
Institutes of JIanu had been translate<l by Sir 
William Jones, and as the execution of the trans- 
lation was well worthy of the reputation of its 
atithoT, he lurnesl his attention to the other part 
of the Hindu law, and there and then |>ro<Iuce<l .a 
translation of tlxe riroiia flAangamova of Jagan 
Hath Tarknixinchana, ami of the Dayahhagn and 
the MitakaKara of Jimuta Vahan.a and Vigyna 
neswara respectively. All these self impose<l 
tasks, if one might say so, were done with remark 
able ability, and they soon attainotl great fame 
which, it is gratifying to obseia-e, still exists fn all 
its pristine freshness and glory. Indeed, Mr. 
Colebrooke’s labours in the field of Sanskrit lenm- 
ing stanil out in strong relief and form, as ho 
himself says, the m.ain basis of his fame as an 
orientalist. But law did not engross his atten- 
ti6n. Pliilosophy and Political Economy, also 
came within the range of Ids study. Indeed, ho 
wasa ssowdetfvil man ami his fame ns a very able 
and eruilito scholar and lawyer will always bo lield 
in the highest reganl by tbo I’eading public in 
general, and by Indian judges and practitioners in 
particular. 


HOTES OH MOREL & OELIGIOOS EDUCETIOH. 

BY 

MB. M, KniSriNAUACHARYA. B. A., L. T. 

COMPLCTE EDL'CATIOX. 

•^(mIIAT lilucation Rhotild we give to our boys? 
Obviously what would make them physic- 
ally, mentally, morally’, and spiritually 
strong and woitliy. That mojans: a* many sidc^ 
A.S human nature is made of, a.s many faculties as 
them are to bo drawn out .and strengthened, so 
m.any branches shoiilj a comi>lcto system of oiluca- 
lion possess. 

TDE PBESEST SYSTEM. 

The system now obtaining in schools and colleges 
cannot be s-ald to ho complete as it docs not tend 
to develop all tlie faculties in the individual, as it 
Lays too much stress on acquisition of knowledge, 
and too little on the building of character. The 
present system docs not provide adequately even 
for iKxlily training. It unduly eIev.atos physical 
above mental and moral ecienees. It breeds selfish' 
ness, irreverence, cymicism; and deserves therefore 
to be corrocteil immediately in indlridual .as well 
as national intorosta. 

FACTOns op EDCCATJO:?. 

Education may be defined ns the adjustment of 
the enivronment to net upon the child’s unfolding 
idiocynerswies to thebest pos.sib1e lulvantage. The 
child’s own growing nature being tJio Ixisis, the 
environment consists of four factors : community, 
home, playmates, and teachers. Tlicir respectiie 
influence in tho building of the clnM’s character, 
during school ago (C to 18 years) may roughly lx; 
represented by tho arithmetical proportion 5, 20, 
25, 50 per cent. Thoteacher lives best and longest 
in the child’s mind. 

THE INFLtTEKCE OP HOME AKH OOMMCNITT. 

It is sometimes urged that moral and religious 
education is^a matter for tho homo or the com- 
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In l<«k ..It™. Il>‘‘ Mlo'-i"!! ™'- 

li.Wioni in, isy.iiist tl.ii vi.w : C ) 
ence of thsne fcotora ia in many nnoa li«l» 
any n«0 loa.a than that o! the te.icher. (..) The 
training at school, rightly or ivrongly, is looked 
eixm as mote imr«tt.ant than the training at home. 

(iii) Slonil and religions training, no loss than 
physinl and intellectn.l,ca„ 1« .uccessfnllj nnder- 
taken only hy those rossessing spoc.al aptitudes 
and rtonrier. (iv.) The child's mind la one 
organic whole ; all its faculties, generally speaking, 
grow concurrently, the he.irt has to ho cnnehial 

at the same time tint the intellect is doveViH ; 

if the W.eds of irreverence am sown by the seciitar 
tewlier no nnioiint nl l.oino inltaonm eati guite 
ciailienle tfiem. (v.) Tim te.iehcr i. alw.ij-a the 
...imple for the pupil to follow. ®’0 ”'"'™ 

.ystem df Oiirriidaiviw. modified to suit pre.e„t 
iliy Clreiimstanees, ehcreby each teaelier shall 
have a niiinlier of pupils to look aftei Isit i wi iin 
tctio.ll and liithoiit,ein alone rrcluco «iti.t.acloi J 
results. The ide.il tlioiil.l m f wt !«■ to draw aw.ay 
til. pupil, a. far a. poasihl", fat » ■'armio .wrioil, 
frdin 

me niruivurcT or .«cut ueMoiof, 

IXSTUflTOnS 

_ . II >n f-\r fW m«tr«ctipn i-’ 

TliM la'xy IfC I'll n„«t * ■ i • 

coifcrrmil, . , 

om oo\if«os of stwi) I"’ . . 

quite dishing ideiU will Im prewnt"' •" ‘h- 
pupils; (3) iinlcss the religious ii.striietor Karo 
.iupl.o,q»rtnni.ies to lia. ami moia, fmel, 

Ih.: Isiys he iufiiienm their ehamrUm 

.p,.ns4ly, (3)thisiseiideer.slhyea.^wliem 
hindits, ll,l,l,.-t,a,eh..m,etr, are e,n,i..te.l with 
n,ligiou:inslr,ietioi, .(t) i" Met httle goo,l^will 

I^ult UllW-' tl'" ^ *' 

. r _r. .K-iainlino in tn'* cn<B. 

initniction nvn pnforco ili'‘'>l 

K..n or imn-u.»s that «non.t. nr 
JIoiwl .a„,l mllgiona Ceoition diinug ml.nol 
.... (f ,B years) .lumld strictly 1,0 enur.ue.1 to 
d'riwiug out and slreugthcnleg, hy precept and by 
50 


OMioplii, tho host impulses in tho child’s natiirc. 
liistiiiction on ceiemoni.il dogma, oi pliilosopihiciil 
speculation, should ho carefully e-cliowed , tho 
teaching should be l-.ition.il and h.ised on moral 
and religioim biography, on telling stories ind 
anecdotes drawn from actual life. The aim should 

be toculti cate reverence, self-respect, love of seraaco; 

to strengtiien the will and ennoblo the Iiealt. 

Ricirr VIEW or senoor. and Tr.Aciir.n. 

Hie fSchool muAt be rogirdcd as fi temple of 
laming, and the teacher as a holy priest tlioi-cof. 
lie sliould be traincil to have a high nenso of his 
responsibility, anil to prepare carefully his work, 
as the monlder of the pnpiU' character. Tho 
vie\r tiuit tho average Indian teacher is no good 
Is quit© erroneous. However ill-paid, ho is in 
ebaraetof not worse than his neighbours ; he inll 
jireof much l^-tter still when tho ilrmaml is made 
Mjwn him, as is now not rfitlinclly moilo, that in 
his own conduct he should bo an examplo for his 
hoy's to follow. 

IIESULTS 07 TIIK PnE.SeNT SYSTEM. ^ 
KoglNh Higher Kdiicatinn has livcil in this 
Land for noaily sixty years now. During tho first 
porioil it w.oa rcganlod purely ns nn accessory for 
cinployonent— a riew still held hy tho. common 
ppopio ; it did not in any way nffect tho lives of 
those who receivcil it, who were generally ns 
ortlioilot as their non-Englisli-educated neigh- 
lioiire. During the second half it has destroyed 
the old lieliefs, without putting ftnytiniig of equal 
value in tho place of the oM. liltic.ated Indians 
now live a kind of double-life — one within homo 
and another without, and are true to neither 
Tliat certain gnut men Invo Iwen tumeil out Ins 
been ill spite of, not on account of, the pn.<ient 
system, which ha.s not yet killed out spirituality 
from the land ; hut which, if nncheckoil, Ls bound 
to do it in course of time. 


t in course of time. 

THE IDEAL TO BE AIMED AT. 

A hiimnnioinedmiilnrect thereicntific know- 
ledge of thoWesl with the spirituiil . life „f He 
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Ag-ain iunileiKonts ^vhicli aie loo costly for Uio 
imlivi'luvl jieiisant win l>o jnirchasetl in common. 
The spirit of association has nUviiy& btvn htiong 
among our i)coplo ami tliciu nio many instances 
of CO ojiemlivo entcrpiiscs which aie tra«lition.al. 
The ruauuf>ictuiQ of g«r is peril ms the liest exaici- 
plo of the application of co-operativo methods in 
our raral tracts. Tho fact that the sugarenno 
growers aio in ono loc-ality where a laigo 
contiguous acerago makes the avemge supply 
oI cane jnico largo in amount cootributes 
to develop tho spiiit of co-opoiation. In 
villages we usually find that the cultivators 
wlio grow bugai-cane own one or two cane-mills 
together. If the cultivators do nob owm the mills 
themselves, they hire it in common and pay, tay 
Ee. !/• per day’s work of the mill. The canes nio 
not allowed toliointhe fields for long, but are 
crushed in tho common mill os soon as they are 
cut. Each of the cultivator.'* has a pair of bullocks 
which drives the oine mill by turns. All the 
cultivators nio engaged in one kind of uoik or 
another. Some nssi»t in the boiling process, one 
taking out tho scum in KaraJii, another atirring 
the Utpnd in another KamJii, while the rest con- 
trol tho fire in the furnaces or are engaged in 
crushing gugai-cane. Thus tho manufacture of 
jur is carried on efficiently in the traditional 
system of co operation. 

Such co-oi>emtivo enterprises have to bo multi- 
plied in our country. The sizes o! our firms are 
enuvll and it is easy tu organise them ou a co-oper- 
ativebuds. The cultivators being mostly tenants 
with secure temiro can bo more easily organin^d 
than farmers, t.g. in Engl ind; who move from 
di'-trici disUwt iiaving iittlo practical owner- 
ship of the kinds they till. Thus ngriciittural 
co-ojx'ration is bound to t.ike firm root in nn.al 
tracts and work should be Wgiin in a spirit of 
earnestness among-t the villagers. Everywhere 
we should establL'h, as they hive done in the 
West, Co-oj>omtivo sugar and oil presses, co-oper- 


ntivo threshing anil milling inacliiru’s, Co-o{»er.a' 
live C’Jimcs and co-oi>onitive d.uno.s, Co-of>ciativ(' 
sotivUcR coififMiscil of fishmiicn for the conibinwl 
rqiiipnieiit of ho.itsnnd iieth and of means for tin- 
pipsenation nf fi.sh nro especially mjitired in mir 
country, the ff'hei men being now entirely in the 
Lands of the middlemen the Nikaiis siJid the 
Guri-*. We need co-opemtive societies preserving 
m.angocs in common, soricties for tnnnng 
honey, fruit and vegctahlcR t« bettei' account, 
co-o|H;rativ’e societies for improving the breed 
of cattle or for keeping bulls for common 
use. Co-operative societies for the purchase of 
maourc, feeding stufl', machinery and imple- 
ments, Co-opei-ativc societies for the preven- 
tion of nuilaria and co-operative jungle clearing, 
drainage irrigation and live stock insurance 
Eocictics nr© not only most desirablo but are 
actu.dly indispensable to icstorc our agricultuie. 
In llolland, Belgium, Germany, lower Austria, 
Bohemia and iloravia, such co-operative enter- 
prises luav© proved very 6ucccs.^ful. Co-oi'onvUve 
entciprises there are exceedingly varied in form 
and clwracter and they show how wonderfully 
adaptable co-opcmtion IS in connection vvilb agri- 
culture. The rKison of this is not f.ir io sock. 
It is a sound teaching of the Science of economic 
tint specWisation and organisation of Large bu«i- 
ne^ are pO'piblo where tho different pi'ocesscs of 
pixHluctiou permit of being carried on simulta- 
neously. 

This feature of iudubtry is almost entirely 
lacking In whvt may be called tho ‘culture 
industries,’ agriculture, horticulture or pb-cicul- 
ture, which have therefore defied all attempts at 
minute spccMliKition. Only Viy a system of co- 
operation can the small industry in these cases 
secure the economics of pioiUiction without which 
it cannot survive in the stress of economic 
Btruggle Tliere is indccsl no other means by 
which our vilhgors tlnown into the whirl of 
economic btiuggles, can resist the economic dia- 
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cu,lh..li.,S nil tl,o c..e,-g,cnn t « 
p»plol.yn,lopl!..gnot ...c-nly tl.o lor... Imt 
spirit ot co-ol«>r.ttion. 

In tl,. .nnllcr ol n.ln, Co-oi.Mnt™ 

S.WW,, « nlnlrlo nn,l pnrn.nnnnt nnuk.l nn.l el.ecls 

the cvlle ot inilivWunl """1*““"", 

the c-,so ot Irceli tniits nn'l vcgotoWos. 

r::: ron:; r 

tro^ncntly to go to the ornthots in ^ »“‘“- 
srson to eell th, eg. icoltn.-ni r™'”*-' ^ 

cnnsee on cnomou, rrosto ot h.bonr the s.g,nlic«n» 

ot .hich i. otten torgottcn. The 

, operotiv. n.«.kotins r""' 1“ 

ot low hnt .ill olro ensnro th. «>1o .Woo 

ron.unonrti.0 prioes. - '•» 7'» 

sooietie, hovo ten stoUtl in the wt y^ II..y 
h„,. proved to 1» ortronrely n-.M tor t^h. .olo o 
J thev hid toir to moUc llio ogncnltmioK 

r.:: :ont1n.l.I.ndento,.h,«,«Wn. 

tlo»oe..heroonoreonntoltl,on.o„opoy 

ot prodnction, the odvontoge , 

is VOT greot the Government should interveoo t 
; 1 1. nrcotelutely liking in ol. opt.tudo 
t rorototion. ■!„ Greece in.pifot rmfonoi 

monopoly ot onrmnt,. 77“"''”': 
not sell cnrmnts with ndvnnt.,ge. 
no. compelled the prolucers to et«k » 
portion ot the crop (20 P- e.) m 

r The stork so rolmned becomes ,,m 

.orchouMS. 7 '' Such stock i. not 

/“u ent°T Lg. industriol estoblishmente 

' rLo'^ners enter into » roven.nt not to enport 
Iny ot it, hut to eonsnmo it nil, under stoto 
IL in their own est.hlishments. The y.eld ot 
rnch sll. nttor deducting nrnnng.ment ertjm^s 

1 • nr rAnitnl of tbe fxinlt which la 

. becomes the working capit.ll oil _ 

■ in truth nothiug hut nn enforce.! 

■ society ot ptoducert dirtribut.ng the d.v.do..d 
nn.on them. I» 

tor the sJ. ot jute will ho most heneSml, jut. 

■ heing our monopoly. Tho profit ot the pn.Jnn. 


.ml Urnri. nil! ho inlcreeptod, Iho juto growers 

willlm nhlotosell with tho g.entost ndvnntnge, 
wlrilo tho enlti.ntion might niso impi-ovo il the 
society .nrhe., ndvnnees to the jut. growers and 
Kiimlien thorn will, ncces^ty ..inter, nls. 

Not only nnr ngricnlturo In.t our small ...dnst- 
ri™ O... ho rco.catod by co-ol.e,ntion. Throogh. 
out tho co..ut,y tho villngo l.andicn.Its have now 
bfcu thieiitrinnl with iminiiient extinction m the 
competition with Enropetm mani.fneturing in- 
dustries. Mr. Collin stntcd in 1890 that excxpt 
in wood work, brasswnre, mat woik, and common 
pottery, tho Beng.vl manufactures had been nlmo.st 
entirely giipoixxlod hy imports from Europe. 
Indeed brai-swaro eeoros to l>o the only industry 
which not MifTenHl from competition. This 
has l«en corroboratoa by tho diffeient inrlustrial 
ennoiries of the Government in loccnt yeaw, 
in different provinces, in Ecngal by that of the 
llonl.10 Mr. Cumming. -Nyhorover our small 
industry is suffering tho main cause is ita want ot 
convenient credit. Co-oiiemtivo finance will pro- 
vide cheap credit and thus relievo tho artisans m 

Ihcir economic struggle. Again the t<«ls_whicli 
our handicraftsmen mo aro defective which in- 
volve much extra labour and their methoils are 
cnido which ought to bo obsolete. Thu easiest 
methods of introducing new tools and Bcientific 
process is the adoption of industrial co-opeiation. 
We want Co-operative Societies among our 
village indu.strialB, amongst small masters and 
independent artisans for the joint purchase or 
hire of Dy-shuttlo looms, planing benches, motor 
prime movers and various kinds of machinery 
and perfected appliances wliicli in this way can be 
made cheaply acces'-ible to them. There should 
algo be societies for tbe joint purchase of raw 
materials and for the joint maintenance of wnic- 
houaea for the sale of their articles. Indet-d there 
is no other efficient method of saving our cottage 
industries in their struggle with the large manu- 
facturing establishments of Europe us well as of 
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oui- own countiy. Clinilos Gido, ni> nutlmiity on 
tho co-oj)Oii\tivo inovpmeiit in Kimn'o, has tt*- 
tmrkcd tliat cu-ojH'mtivo K'.soei.ition mider tlm 
diirpioiit foims of j>ioilncti\r' nf-Koriatioiif-, Focie- 
ties foi- tlio jiuivlmso of n»\v iii,it«jiviU or for tlio 
s-Mo of fuiivlied gootU, or socioliPh for inntinl 
crc<lit aided by inoehanical inventioiiH tlwt am 
BuU^titutiiig elfctiic {)ow’er for sto.mi and enabling 
us to tiwnsjiort motive power (lom tbo pl.iw of 
its yeiienition to tbo place of ita appliettiun, will 
jwmit new forms of industii.il eutorpiiso cn|>-iblo 
of resisting successfully tbo cncroaclm>oi>ts of 

Urge sc.de industry Co-o{icniti\o societies 

possessing tbeir own macbincs, oil niid gas engines 
and pro\*iding elrctiic light and power for the 
artis-ana (by tbo employment of a npid river 
aF niotho fence) will secuie tbo same economies 
of piwluction and opportunities as to invention 
and improvement of piocessos and ntilis-ition 
of waste which rcguhrly inbero in l.«rge sc:«le 
indnstiies. Thus the ndvatibigcs of largn scale 
pioiluction are seemed while the small pro<Iuccis 
do not s.icririce their autonomy, inituti\e and 
personal interest — all powerful incentives to pio* 
duction. 

Co-opomtion in our country has been a boon to 
our indebted pcas.antry, but tbo poor weavers Car- 
penters and bhack-sniitbs, the rcsourceless potters, 
silk -reelers and cbamais, wlio work in their hats 
and constitute tbe main portion of our industrial 
population also deman<l our sympathy and help. 
If ludl-v is and will always remain a country of 
cottage industries, co-operation has np-to-now 
neglected tbo field in which it e.vn bear the riclieiit 
li.vrvest. Our industiivl population is organised 
into castes marked by a spirit of association and 
solidarity nml co-opcmtlon in sociil dealings. Tlio 
caste traditions and tlio cluaractor of tho people 
are thus distinctly favourable to oo-oi'omtion for 
industri >1 pm posea. These latent forces have nowto 
bo utilises! ill onlcrthst the soil may yield a good 
harvest. It Las to be realised that if we delay 


Mwiiig llm MHslrt now, the field will Ikj deviislafed 
nltogi'tiier (la tliu lesiilt of the otononiic disinto- 
gnitioii wliicli is going on all o\<‘r our luid. 

Another hlnjio in which r<i-oj>enitioii can fwar 
rich fruit is in tlio foinnioii puirh.iKc of the iieces* 
Kiiie.s of life. Dlstiihiitivu NX^ieties lm\o been 
oig.iiiised In dill’en-nt piitx of our countiy and 
they liiivt! berved to chMjien comiiioditit-s n.s well 
ns iniprovo thoii ipi.ility. In ltd}' and Switzei* 
Lind there aio co-ojienitivo societies wliich let out 
llicir 1 ilwur nnd iindert.'iko coiitmcis for public 
hcrvico in common, such ns Liying stones and do- 
ing other ro.ad work, ngiicnltuml Liljouiere’ socie- 
ties proibicing or else letting out tbeir Land in 
common, educational bocieticK promoting nil kinds 
ofislncilionnl woik among tho Libouring clawcs, 
Mich inbtniction in inu«ic, technical and other 
instrticUon out of school homw, provident wcle* 
ties and l*!nrninccntkid boejetica. 

Knell societies if orpmiscd in our country will 
prove tho most dlicient me-uis ns in tbo continent 
of lvnro|>o for the econundc reorganisatioc of 
society. 

But tiio economic results of co oiicmtioii nro f.ir 
lessimportmt thin iU general efl'rets on the ruml 
life. Co-opemtion constitutes an ndmirable . 
means of popiil.ar social improvement. It tends 
to check the petty (juariels and bittcrnc.s.«:cs of 
vill.igo Ilfs, binds together men Into friendly re- 
lationship and trains the people to work in con- 
cert for a common end. Co-opemtion in Eurojio 
is oat Quly recreating agriculture and the small 
industry ; it is helping to recreate society, Tlie 
co-opemtivo society tends to hccorao tho very cen- 
tre of u social and economic movement by means 
of which tho rural life is revolutionised and the 
lower strata of society raised from their po'.ition 
of miwry and slignation. And these rc'-ulfs c-.m 
easily tie nccoinplidieil if co-ojiemtion is associated 
with inral educ-itiou. It should also l>o observed, 
on the other liand, that no scheme of popnl.ir 
indostiial or agricultural eilucation in our country 
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c.in 1)0 Rticcovsfiil if it is not n.s.'.ofi.tlod with to- 
opemtion. Tlio necpssity of new inanniM or up 
to date indnstrial toots and appliances might be 
taught hut these cannot l>o cheaidy introdncwl 
among working folk without co-npemtivc finance. 
Indeed without tho spiend of popular education 
with special reference to the facts of rural 
economy, tiie co-operative character cannot lie 
fotmwl and Co-operative work liecomes meaning- 
less. "Wo want not only the form hut the epirit 
of co-operation. Unfortunately in our country 
the people do not know the most elementary 
matters of business. Very few if any of the co- 
operator.? fiavo Atte»»}ed wcojidajy or primary 
schools of the Government, and even if they have 
Rttonded'lhe schools, the books which aro used as 
well as the school-masters tell them nothing 
about co-operation. The goncnal press takes no 
fnteiest in ft and the Government also Ji.as not 
yet taken any action to propagate co-opeiativo 
education. Tlio object of co oiwrativo e<l»ication 
ehould ho tho formation of co-operativo character 
and opinion hy taaching tho history and princi- 
ples of co-operation and also tho training of men 
to take part in inilustri.al and social reforms. 
Such work has to bo undertaken immetliatcly if 
wo hope for any progress. Aa we havo no ctluca- 
tion Act in force in our country let us organise 
Co-operative Eduaitional committees in centres 
where co-operative work is undertaken. Let 
these CO operative educational committees organise 
freo night schools and technical classes, establish 
general libraries and circulate books free of Cost 
and p.ampblets bearing on Co-operation. Let 
them invito teachers, school- ma.sters, nr,«| Pio- 
fossors of our schools and Colleges to tuldies^ 
the working folk on subjects connected with cO' 
operation and its eocinl and economie importnnee. 
The students of the university should also b^ 
encouraged to take pait in the work of co-opera-^ 
tive education. As long as there is no wida 
diffusion of popular education, ifc must bo plainly 


ownul by nil hnnomry orgiinisers of our co ojx'ia- 
tivo cicdit RPcieties tlint their work of teaching 
hi far more jmportjjnt th.an organisational work, 
tlicir chief task k not fio much to (swell up tho 
eo-opprati\o crwli’t hiiMness to the biggest possible 
hulk as to make tho ngrieulturi&ts understand tho 
principles of co ejssmtiou and credit. Where the 
educational work has lieen'ijegleftotl credit banks 
are organiseil on unsound co-opci-atiTO principles 
and tho progress pT tho movement is retarded. 

In a village 16 miles ea.st of Berhampoi-o an 
experiment hns been made to nssociate co-openv- 
tivo work with popiilur education. TJjoro aro 
16 Co-opemtiv'e Credit societies which nro no,ar 
on© another nnd in tho oIBco of the Central Co-. 
oj)crativo Crfslit Society nicely situated on the 
bank of the CAotn flltairah, wo liavo started a 
free evening school. TJio Ul>ourojs and agriciil* 
turi^s ni^embled in a general mooting of tho 
Central Committee and passed a by-law cotnpol- 
ling all momhors of tlio credit ROcieticn to attend 
the evening schools. If any membor due to old. 
ago or for cogent reasons is unable to attend 
school, ho sliouli] send his sons or any otlier ndult 
members of tho family to tho school. Thero la 
al-o a plot of land on whicli ngricultiiml erperi- 
inent.s .are carried on. Thus tho ailvantige and 
economy of green manuring for many crops is 
demonstrated. Sugarcane cultivation was un- 
known in these parts of hlurshidabad Districts 
and is now being introduced- The value of aalts 
of xmmonht as m.anure.s is shown, llemedies for 
diseases of plants and crops are suggcRted nnd 
pure seed often distributed among tho peasants.* 
Thus the co-operativo Rocioty with its free even- 
ing Rchool and girden for agricultural experi- 
ments is now tending to he tho intellectual and , 
moral centre of that portion of tlic dLstrict. ' Co- 
operation Ls healing rich fruit under the foster- 
ing care of Iho sister movement, Biucation. 

1 havo indicated in an outline tho suggestions 
OS to the future development of co-operation in 
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oiir cotintiy. 'I'lien' is no (imisinii lien* to «Us< «s.s 
tlunn u\ slotnil. Homo o( indt-wl 

opi’cor to Ih) dii'amh to inniiy, Hut it h time 
for us to (In'-ims. Tlio crying nccil 

of tlm movement iit tlio present iHy mt* 
ilre.uuers and idcnli''tp, men ulio are drunk xvitli 
the co-openktvve faith in whom ir leligious 
eiithnsiisin is mingled Axith it sound Imsint'ss 
knowledge and praetic.il skill, avIio continually 
preach the co-oporitivo ide.al from vilhgo loA’illago 
and from door to door and liv6 unseen and un- 
known amongst humhlo A"illagers in onler to 
pootho their wtws and RUflVvings, Kx-ery ono 
knows how it was ono or two men xrlio tiindo 
llnglNh Savings Hanks what they are, «r the few 
aitisans at Uochdale who laid tho Itasii of ro- 
oiienitivfi disttilmtion, and ono or two cntlui'-iasiic 
men in Franco who rcx-olutioniscsi French agricnl- 
tuvo \iy organising llto C!o-o\Aevativo sMi>ply wocio- 
ties. 1 hivo no doubt that such men xvill Ito 
found in our country too. Some day in the near 
f'lturo a iCamindar xrlio has seen his jica.snntry 
imitoA-erislicd and ovonvhelmetl xxith debts 
from generation to generation and his lands 
descrteil and overgrown with xvcods, or perbai>s n 
student of the university xvho has watched closoly 
and thought deeply about the economic evil which 
is fast disintegmting our rural life will be fired 
ATith enthusiasm and pliil.xnthropjc fervour and 
bestow his time, money and energies freely upon 
this gooil cause of helping tho poor to help Uiom- 
solves. AVith suchmenlicsthefutureofthisinoxe- 
inent. It is only tho idealism of thoso who arc 
intellectually superior, or are pl.iceil by fat© in 
ea.sy circumstances that c.an solve tho social and 
economic problems of raising morally and materi- 
ftUy the imiioverishtsl indwsttial and agricnUTiTal 
population of our country. 


SIB TflBflKHflTH PALIT. 

uy 

SIR. PRATAP 8CN, H.A. 

hi: events in the life cf agmit man nwal not 
nlw.iys Isi extraftnlin.ary. On tho contrary, 
inustof those who lisvo left their' tnicesin 
history, lix'eil lives tliat cm se.ircely l>o called 
either sens.ation, or in any xvay uncommon 
mm|Kire<1 to those of their liumbler follow beings. 
The life of Sir Taraknath Halit xvhoMi n-cent 
l>••tH■f.■et^••ns to the Uiiivei>ity «f C.i1e«itti has 
eariwsl forliim a name lionoure*! In and outside 
India, dixN not nnlly ctaun to l>e anj thing out of 
the oixUnary. Sir Tanik was lioni of very wo^l’y 
pirentsin the ye.ar 1840 in Cilcutta. IHh father 
WA.S the lit© Kali Kiiikei Hilit whoso n.aine has 
alwayai been a-ssociated with his unrestticto*! 
charily end l>encio1ence. His mother was the 
gnind-d lughter of Sit.amm Ghose, a wealthy 
elliren of Caleiitti, wlio liveil towanls tho middle 
of tho last century and was a ptominent figm’o in 
his time. Sir Tarak’n f.itber, Kali Kinker, enrne 
from a village calleil Amarporo in tho District of 
llooghly, Avhero ho wa-s not only the first man in 
rank and wealth but was the most estecmeil and 
loveil for his kindly heart and many otlier noble 
qualities. The little \aU.\ge owed a great deal to 
Ills lienevolence. Ho establishc'l no less tlian two 
public schools and a cli.aritablo dispens.ary in the 
rilbge and at a considemhio espense built a broad 
higliway from Honghly to Amaipore, tlic only one 
that etill connects tho two pi iccs. Ho had hrgo 
aympatliies with CiluKition and many a poor student 
was given shelter under his roof and wa.s inx*rally 
helped by him in tho prosecution of his study. 
As a pious Hindu, ho had givnl respect for 
Brahmins and spent lavishly In feeding tho poor 
TO festive occasions. 
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Though bolonglng to the vilhigoof. AniftTfor®, 
where he had a palatial building, Kali Kinkor 
Patit lived more often in his Calcutta residence 
which is now knotm as No. 2, Cormvallis Street 
and has since passed into other hands. In this 
house wfts born Sir Taralcnath soventy-three yearn 
ago. He was born, it m.ay bo said, with a silvor 
spoon in his mouth and brought up in hjxury. 
And notwithstanding the fact that ho lost his 
dear father while he was scxrcely a child of three, 
ho never for a moment espeiienced a single pang 
of %vant or djstre.ss. Ills father could not leave 
him much having given away most of hia dTccta 
in clwrity, hut Sir T.irak inherited the Estate of 
his grand father and wa.s ns well off ns ever. 

Sir Tamknath received hi.s early educaUon in 
the Hindu College, where he made a name by 
his fine parte and .strong, independent mind. 
Among hia early aehool friends, mention may be 
mmte of hit*. Sstj’endranath Tagore, tKo first 
Indian Civilian and the eldest biother of the poet 
Tagore, with whom Sir Taink has ever been bound 
by an unbroken tie of the closest intimacy. 

On lc.aring college Sir Taraknnth turned 
towards Iaw and sers’ed his apprenticeship in the 
well-known firm of Jlessrs Butter A Co., the 
Calcxitta Solicitors. But he was not there for 
long, when circumstances helped him to fulfill his 
long-cherished desire of taking a trip to England 
and in 1867 he found himself in one of the Inns of 
CbonfqTciiVfyfng^ftjrthuffisr. After having spent 
four years in England, Sir Tamk returned to Ms 
country in 1871 to join the C.vlcutta Bar where 
hLs career was uniformly brilliant. The fact that 
he h«d not to sit idle for a single day and that 
briefs wei -0 forthcoming in any number from the 
very day he was enrolled is sufficient to illustrate 
how he courted success in his profession. Sir 
Taruk last appeared in a c-ise in the year 1902 and 
retired from the Bar owing to bad health and he 
still continnes in indifferent health. 

Cl 


Thisjinshoit, is tho unpretentious biographycif 
SirTnraknath Palit. 

In reviewing tho mrerr and the many-Bided 
Activities of this distinguished son of India no- 
thing strikes one more forcibly than the one 
principle which guided him in all th/it^he did— a 
prindplo towhichho passionatoly and unfalteringly 
adhcrcil through life — viz., substan tml work silen tly 
and unostentatiously done. Scarcely has there 
been a single useful propaganda in tho country 
to which Sir Taraknath did not devote his 
rooRt serious thoughts ; scarcely an organisation 
worth the name wliicli ho did not support with 
hi.s genuine encouragement and material help, 
no was, AS has been said, a towering figure behind 
every national movement. Vet in all these Sir 
Taraknath always kept himself scrupulously and 
steadily in tho hack-ground and seldom allowed 
his name to be exposed to public gaze. 
Work, genuine and substantial work, was all that 
he wnntetl, Shallowuees and superficiality, he 
abhorred. Nor was he to be led awivy by 
OiomentAry impulses or sentimental appeals. Good 
and solid arguments such as would stand 
the lest of tJj© severest scrutiny of a thoroughly 
lexical mind — were the only things that foiind 
favour with him. Approach hist with a proposal 
about which you have yourself a hazy undigested 
sort of notion, or to which joiu have not given 
tho best possible thought and you are bound to 
fail. To convince him of the merit of your sug- 
gestion you must be sure of what you are going 
to eay, you must have weighed its pros and cons 
carefnllyand diligently, for the minutest flaw in 
it would not eRcape his ecrutiniring glance. But 
once convinced of the reasonableness of an idea, 
itsplaceand value in the long scheme of things 
and of life, Sir Tarakn.ath would do his best to 
help in giving practical shape to • it. Sincerely 
and enthusiastically, devoting, if n(?cc«<5iry, all hia 
time And energy to it, little eating for opinions 
And critiosmsho would work like a demon till tho 
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with Judges who in his opinion were men of 
shallow brains and poor undcrstjxnding. Igno* 
ranee, falUcious reasoning, dogniHiic assertions 
and want of common sense weie things he could 
never tolerate and his wbolo spirit was roused 
whenever and wherever he met vith them. 

It would ho Wrong to infer from the above, 
however, that Sir Tarak in his pri\ata relations 
must be a man of a stern and unapproachable sort 
of temperament. Just the revei-so of it. In his 
private relations — though equally characteriictl 
by great independence and strength of mind, — ho 
is one of the sweetest and kindest of men. 
His ardea* and sincere devotion: to his 
friends, the thousand and one instances of 
eeU-sacdiice end genuine endeavours to lelJevo 
their troubles and seo theta bettor placed, are 
things hw freinds lovingly and gratefully cherish. 
The warm and hearty reception he accords to 
his merest acquaintances strikes ono as rare in 
these days. His earnest solicitude even in his 
bick'bod for the comfort of Ida servants and atten- 
dants astonl'shAs one and bespeaks the hatrt within. 
Even in tho extreme agony of his illness he has a 
smile and a sweet word for everybody. He loves 
to talk and smile to you and feels very uncomfort- 
able if anything stands in tho way. Veryrccently, 
during a mther serious attack of illness when he 
was prohibited by doctors from receiving visitors 
or spavking to anybody he fovmd life really im- 
bearable, and likening his condition to that of oao 
in the cellular jail in the Andamans, ho prajreil in 
writing to tho attending physicians for a spce'ly 
release 1 Ifis wit ntid humour have become prover- 
bial among his friends. lie would make fun in 
apparently impossible circumst.'inces and compel 
you to laugh in spite of yourself. 

Tho giving away of fortiino worth nrarly fif- 
teen l.ikhs — a oniquogift m the history of educa- 
tional benevolence in tbi', part of tho country 

did raally astound many, but it was an e«sy thio" 
to do for a taan of Sir Taraknath’a stuff. Ilia 


feelings foi' his country nnd countrymen, specially 
•hi'* soluritudo for the proper upbringing of 
the ririag generation have nil along beeii very 
deep and sincere. . And side by side with this 
noblo feeling ho had the iron will to do his 
best in this respect, Tlio result was that by 
two memoiahte Deeds he gave away the whole of 
his Lvrgo fortune to the University of Calcutta, tho 
only public body in whom he could ultimately 
bring himself to believe as being really capable of 
carrying out his long-cherished schemes and id^s. 
An Anglo-Indian Journal likened Sir Taraknath’s 
gift to one of those frequent with tho American 
miUhaaues whogite .uray hrga fortunea for 
public causes. But as was rightly pointed out by 
on Indian daily as well as by Sir Ashutosh 
Murkerjee in his special Convocation Speech) tho 
analogy was a bit incorrect. For, while the 
American millionaires give away only portions and 
perhaps very small portions of their proverbially 
Luge fortunes for such purposes, Sir Ib.ralcna'th 
gave away the whole of his, reducing his condition, 
&s be himself remarked on the morning he signed 
bis second Deed, to that of a pauper. - ’ 

It was but meet on the part of the Coverament 
to havo readily ’ appreciated Sir Taraknath’s 
muniflcenco in the way it did. It was meet also 
on the part of the University to have conferred the 
liighest honour at its disposal on itsl.arge-heartod 
benefactor. Seldom haio honoura been in this 
country so riglitly placed. The«e honours, how- 
ever, are of little c-onsequenco to a mind which 
never gave any thought to them, far less, had any 
cravings foi them. And it is a fact that they 
have very little permanent value compireil with 
the Urge facilities for education the Trust in, 
question is expected to place within the i-cnch 
of the rising generation nnd of posterity. At tho 
bomo time, it cannot be' denied that in' all 
human rriations, social as well as indhiduaJ the 
expectation of some sort of recognition of services 
rendered, if not an adequate return, will always bo 
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closiroil pml was rpadiod. Tim ii‘!touiiiIin;'<IiU/;onco 
with which only tho other ihy in npito of his oM 
ngo nn<lin\-nliil condition liowoiked for thollnngal 
Xcchnical Institute, tho indcfatigahlo energy nnd 
wholo-haartedne^s with ^^hicIl hetricd toniahn it n 
success, would bo to all who knew him in this con- 
nectionn standing illustration of his ©aineslness 
nnd ilovoUon to a noblo cause. Ifo was convinced 
lint scientific nnd teclmological education on n 
liberal and extensive liasjs was the crying nerxl of 
tho country, nnd setting himself vigorously to 
givo eiroct to his conviction in this resi>ect, I.o 
founded the Bengal Technical Institute, tho first 
of its kind in tho history of tho prorincc. And 
after haWng founded the Institution at a coiw. 
derablo personal saerifico. tho energy with xvhicl, 
ho threw himself into wo: k for its success, was 
almast incredible for a man of his ago and he.dth. 
Night and day ho brooded over it; night and day 
ho planned nnd worktxl for its more efficient 
management find greater success. Form door to 
door ho wont bogging tor subscription., inJirtcrrnt 
to comlorts, irroguhr nt mo.ol,, c„rclo« of bi. 
boallhi ronrorlod his triond. „r,,„.,i„ta„n„ 
toks on-nidon, .otortod symp,,,,, 
ot help from nil hr mol, n„J «bovo nil, .pp,i„, „ 
ronsidomblo portion ol his fortuno tmvarf, tho op. 
koopot tho Institute. Tl,is Instituloi. „om,Ir.I, 
But look up unp roport or lito.ntur, tint 
>nuy yet bo euisleot de.sling mith tho 
u.im,„.strution of the Institute end y„„ 
hkmily to hunt tor the „ume of it. 

Sir Turnkmoth, till perh.ps yon mill stumhio npo„ 

It fur do™ intlK, list of 

Ero„,t.„ Committee, IE. remurkubl, eW 

rler, St, chuserer been to deny himself prominene, 

evenmherehoumply Josorredil, He .Mipbp.., 
m mock for .is o.vn »ke. It„or,r enlcrmi hi. 
he,ud hot, people co,.u p, 

uohon. by public uppl.„,o oe„,,.e. Right 
honort, 

tmld nnd .ndepondont, Sir Tumkmuth ™„u ^ 


n tiling to its jimcficjil conehiMon, iirespi’ctive of 
wlint othen? might 8ay or think, and never 
mcrificlng tho sounder princijiles of his life to 
mem sentimentality or imiitilsi>eiie«K. 

And tliiif ahigiilar trait of Iua character, — this 
hold fctmightri>iauin!nc>-f<, nu-o inilejicndenco and 
reiiL'irk.ahloMiiwrity of pm-]>0M3 — has jmssed intoa 
rrovcih among tho ineiiilierH of tho Calcutta Bar. 
TIioso who liad tho pnvilege of knowing him in 
his timo testify to ft nnd tlio prc^cnt 
genonitioti find iinich in it to gu tlior lessons f jx>m nnd 
imitito as anideal. A'rnong tho ino.st jironiinent 
figurcH at tho n.ir — at a tiino when it shone with 
rare luminaries, — 55ir Tnroknnth by liU oxtraordi* 
niry loio of independence, Ids shrewd logical 
nciiinen and brilliant jtower of ai^nimcntatioB 
secured for himself and Iieljsxl to soctiro for the 
Bar a position second to that of no man and no 
profession whether in these days or in later times. 
IIo would not tolerate tho least injustice or dis- 
pUy of arbitrariness eJU.cr on the part of the counsel 
on the other sido or on flint of the presiding 
Judge. Compromise or accommodation at the 
pAciifico of just priiicipleR ho could never think of. 
He would have his 1, awful right« a.s.serted to tho 

full, cost wlmt it might. And it did indeed cost 
him agrentdoal. For lio could have added much 
more to lua earnings if he liad twisted hLs princi- 
ples n bit to Miit the convenience of his clicnt.s or 
had been a Uttlomorc ploa.sant nnd nevommodating 
to tbo bench he addressed. But his mature and 
temponunent alike made this impowible. Ho would 
not wnivo his rights an inch wlien he was sure that 
hisekaim was just nnd would stick to Ins point 
doggedly till he gained it. It w-as a .sight to see 
himarguo. Never yielding, never icceding, firm 
and undaunted, ho would stand unshaken on hU 
own^ ground like a man that knew no fears nnd 
was indifferent to fate. He has boon described ns 
a terror to Jlofussil Magistrates nnd even in the 
High Court of Calcutta, we all know, he felt his 
patience sorely tried at times when ho had to deal . 
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>vith Judge'i who in his opinion wero men oE 
shallow bruins nnd poor undei-stinding. Igno- 
rance, fallaeioiis reasoning, dognihtic assertions 
and want of common senso were tilings he conld 
never tolerate and his whole spirit was roused 
whenever and wherever he met with them. 

It would be wi-oiig to infer from the above, 
liowever, tliat Sir Tarak in his pnvate relations 
must be a man of a stern and unapproachable sort 
of temperament. Just the r6\crj»e of it. In his 
private relations — though equally cliaracterircd 
by great independence and strength of mind, — he 
is one of the sweetest and kindeifc of men. 
His ardcD'i and sincere devotion to Mi 
friends, the thousand and one instances of 
self-sacrifice and genuine endeavours to relieve 
their troubles anl see them better placed, aro 
things his freinds lovingl)' and gratefully cherish. 
The warm and hearty reception he accords to 
bis merest acquflintAnces strikes one as rare in 
these days. His earne&t solicitude even in his 
sick-bed for the comfort of his servants and atten- 
dants astoniihe-f one and bespe.'iks the heart within. 
Even fn the extreme agony of his illness ho has a 
smile and a sweet word for everybody. He loves 
to talk and smile to and feels very uiicx3atlbrt' 
able if anything sh-inds in the Way. Vcryrecently, 
iluring a rather serious attack of illness when bo 
was prohibited by doctors from receiving visitors 
or speaking to anybody he found life leally tin- 
bearable, and likening his condition to th.it of ono 
in the celinhir j.ril in the Andimana, heprayeil in 
writing to the attending physicians for n speeily 
release I Ilia wit and humour h.ne become piover- 
bial among hia frienda. He would make fun in 
apparently impossible circumstances and compel 
you to liugh in spite of yourself. 

The giving aw.ay of fortune worth nearly fif- 
teen Lakhs — a unique gift in the history ofeduci- 
tional benevolence in this p.irt of the country—. 
did raally astound many, but it was an easy thing 
"to do for n man of Sir T.iraknath’s staff. His 
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feelings for his country and countrymen', specially 
'his solicitude for the proper upbringing of 
the rising generation have all along been wry 
deep and sincere. And side by sido with this 
noble feeh'ng ho had the iron will to do his 
best in this respect. The result was that by 
two menioiable Deeds he gave away the whole of 
his largo fortune to the University of,Calcutta, the 
only public body In whom he could ultimately 
bring himself to believe as being really capable of 
carryingouthislong-cherished schemes and ide-as. 
An Anglo-Indian Journal likened Sir Tamknath’a 
gift to one of those frequent with the American 
millionaites who give away large fortunes for 
public causes. But as was rightly pointed out by 
an Indian daily as well os by Sir Ashutosh 
Muikerjee in his special Convocation Speech, tho 
am-ilogy ivas a bit incorrect. For, while the 
American millionaires give away only portions and 
perhaps very small portions of their proveibially 
large fortunes for such purposes, Sir Tarokuath 
gave arvay the whole of his, reducing his condition, 
as he himself remarked on the morning he signed 
his second Deed, to that of a pauper. ’ 

It v-Tvs but meet ou the part of the_Governmeat 
Co have readily ‘appreciated ,?ir Tnraknath'a 
mnnificence in the way it did. It was meet also 
On the port of the Univereity to have conferred the 
highest honour at its disposal on its large-hearted 
benefactor. Seldom Lave honours been in this 
country so rightly placed. Theve honours, how- 
ever, are of little consequence ton mind wlu'cli 
never gave any thought to them, far less, had any 
cravings foi- them. And it is a fact that they 
have very little permanent value compared with 
the Urge facilities for education the Trust in 
question is e.vpected to place within Iherc.ach 
of the riritig generation and of posterity. At tho 
same time, it eiunot be denied that in all 
human relations, social as well as individual, the 
lopcctation of some sort of recognition of services 
reodered, if not an adequate return, will alwavs bo 
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n wn — It'r tlmraM* «’f 

Kir Tumlcniith J'lilit In «n fxt-fjitlon wliMi 
tlin riilo— ntnl fioin tliiipiiiit of VM*w wo may w**!! 
con;,'tntiil itrt Oio (•rtvonniinit Bn<l lli« woH)iy 
wymlicB of tliii Uiiin-t^ity of CiUiitU lliolr 

j'nmiiit m-o;;iihloti of tin* v.Ouafif" H niwamoVr- 
fc'l liy ciir jov.Ttxl nnrf ilhi>-lri«'"i 
Very «utort'iOi'l»ly, Fir lt.v» for yi^tK 

Ix-i-n 111 All invulid ptiU< mill wn nil fi-rmttly {irny 
that li<» limy »n>iiit><l for a l"i K llio” Jtl U» 
enjoy tlio uiii'iiK' I'oxiti'in lio lux won for liiiio 
K'lf in tlio Inntta of iiix roniitryiiK'ii. 

m\m n the iLfttiir. 

uy 

JIU. 3. R. rr.SSJSUTOF, l.C.S. ClUflrr«f> 

N tlic Hix-ci.il Nuudwr of tlK* AVeo'm, 

for iJeeimber h't tli*’ liHtor imn iul<lv<| to 
ills many jniWie fcr^ ioc« a nio»t compa-hen* 
give nuxjunt of wlmt hon Ux>n done, (nml e«pc« 
ciaffy Vflmt baa »wt been done,) to im|'rovo tlio 
jKoition of cilucnte*! Inilianx in the rervice of 
tlicir country, a-ud lio inM«.t>s tlirowgUout on 
tsimiilUneoux oxnminatioiiH in l^itgLiml And India 
ns tho intucca for tlio L-\i1s under nliicli tlie 
country utill nuIfui-R, AVeH, I have i«alil w/i'e 
wl Tuiitniitrn I don't believe in Bimultaiio- 
ous exaininationx nt nil as n remedy, and niu 
p\eftse(\ to bml two siicb lYixtinguisbod men ni, 
bvr K.\nkntnn 5sn\r niw\ 'Mr. Finlin on my nde. 
As I 6.iul tbo other day in n letter to A'luf and 
ir«A l should hiivo no objection to a prvlimi- 
n try examination in India to select a suflicient 
number of men to fill, say, half tho vncnntiex 
every ye-ar, to Ixj sent to England (nt the cxpenMt 
of India) to compete in Ixmdon, ; but, after nil, 
tlio Kcrvico can only Ixi oix'n to Induin*, ” so Ihc 
as is compatible with the supremacy of Qroat 
Ilrituin in India ” nnd, ns Mr. A. K, Connell onco 


niM fn ft lujv-r rt.id ix-foif llxj /inJU 
mtioii iiisny ji’im «';•<>, “it if iinjiow'ihle to 
sejvimte the riij>ierijn n'lil neul inilifAiy jkjwi-J's in 
tlm »hite; llmt, if tlx* Amy is lo rrinsin for 
tlm iiKist |ui-l ill Knrojx-uii IiHidK, the Hvil 
H<1iiiiiiUtr«tirin iiiii»t lx« loiitndlM by llurojxsins 
bImj," That i* to say, n bifltlxini* of Kmwp^iO" 

is Iw-iiujih iHon* Ihaii ever iu'H»}»rnMihle, nud the 
only ri-aNHialda ijiie^lion i» «« to ih'* exact strength 
<'f that l«irl(Ujne, flul that d'x-s Hot tneiri .that 
Itidifitift slioiiM iii'icr fiM* to the higl>e>t otliir* in 
the Htate. f Ihifill they should, nmJ 1 Iwiic 
foititisl out often enough ho**' the two ros-x might 
U* weldM (ogithfT into ft ro-ojs-rative goviTD* 
tnent, f. 'j. in /.'«»{ ««// )IW for J/intwry ID 12. 

That, hovri ivr, is not tho ol»j« t of till* {«IST. 
%Vlifti I am anxious to ©ill atU-ntloii to now is a re* 
imtknble »tAt«'iii<>nt iiio/le hy J/nd Mirito, (when 
I'reaidiug at « Hivctiug of the ludti Asmi* 
cMtion nt which Sir M’illlani I’lowdi'n, K.C.8.I.1 
rea*l a jinjs»r,) with refcn-nce to CoimniM-ions io 
the Army for Indian genth'inrn ; and, th.at there 
fiiay be no mi'-taVc, 1 will ijiiote first wlwtFir 
yVillinm said on the Kuhjixrt "whiih," he Kofif, 
“ must Iso facc<l, howewr, unlsipubir it may be.'’ 

“I refer, he ronUnued, “to the l»rg»r itiire ea tt* 
militsrjr side to which a nstire gentlemin ought “to be 
able to aspire. " ....** Wbat is the position at 
pTcsenir tou hare a large bodg of loldiery drawn froo 
Uie fightiog claates of lha eoentry whoH cocsplcuoue 
gallantry aed fldclily hare been eridenced on ciaey a 
atricken fleld. How canyon deny to these men higher 
poeiliena In Iheirown eerrieo than those to which they 
cao already mount? Vou hare no aueb ioslsoce ae a 
aaiira odlcec cemtaaodinf; a regiment, nor is there any 
known caao of a nstire othcer on staff eioploy. Can you 
exTCct the nauee gentry to be content, it they enter year 
niHiteey terrlce, with aurh a poiition of things? And 
hera I am not at tho me</icnt considering what is a coo- 
■liicuous difficulty, that of patting a natieo geotlemaa aa 
an officer is a itrlliah corps, theugbcTto tbere,ldoi>t 
think, (but there arc many who can ipeah mach more 
confidently nn this point thin I cao.) that the Cntisb 
Boldier would object to take orden from a natire gentle* 
man. ^Te know how completely, io the raoVe, the nfl»* 
man, and the Ohurka hare been friends And one knows 
of cseee where men net of (pure ?} flritish blood, and in 
colour hy no iiicani diffcccot from our darker frieods in 
India, hate held comtnissiooa io oneUiUiih regiment, 
and hare been followed with alacrity by the Bn* 
tiih aoldiery. I recollect a case of ooe, a Eurasian, 
who held a oommisiioa in ooe of our caralry regi* 
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. hesl ot tcrmi, not only with hw 

menu, wlio WM on . tl,o trooper* of 

brotUer-officer*. but *1 called bioa 

eqaadron. U i» . .imply ■» » Urm of endear- 

.SurbUokman bottha^^ hi. bnlbant 

meot. because modeaty and hi. flu* 

,„ord*inansh.p, alone^'^h^ ^Yhon one 

temper, had tompiet y rendered to u* in 

Ihlnk. ot ‘‘o “•*"'“T,‘e' Do,kut hli, th, R... a..n 
time, of .treas by >”«" Crawford Ch.mberlain, 
Majcp of a earalt? ^ ,,yc that there may not be 
one can hardly think it po*. character and 

eome way of "P uj-her appointmenta than they 

wlh »uch qu.hRcaliona hig PP g^ory of 

are now able . n„^ny. U wa* told mo by 

BorkutAlii.notknown to many. the erenU m 

Crawford Chamberlain Chambertain’a • 

which Uurkut Ali ’’»» »“ to Multan by John 

regiment ‘.'“'’.‘jf®",, „4rl under ita dialingu.ahed leader 

I>awrenoe to t*’'®***.^"* ,-,cea in Multan, they had 
in tho mut nou. f retaining to Lahore, 

.uoceeded in »»«'"/, in a walled «ir*i in 

and had encamped for the g ^ 

the diatrlct of O'^gV.?’ forcrof rebeUT who aent W 
beleaguredby ® f,. c.ijinjr upon Ibem to deaUoy 

emi.sariea to the regimeut calling ,*bel force, with 

ttoir j;n8lj.h o»''"“4 •nJjku, Ahth., 
tho Mogul at Delhi, ^o .rmy, *„d they 

poiHlon wUh information which »ey 

actompanied ,1 ir,«.iv lofluenoe their an.wer. They 
irere certain would larg^y him.elf. wa. an 
told him o.ValS ceaio.nt, had been banged • 

officer of a natiTOcarairy M? Fritiah Officer at the 

few day. e«’‘« Jy ® a few mil*, of Delhi, and 

lormer'aownhouie. witni ^ brother of ^ 

they appealed to him, to join them with bie 

murdered man, as thef call writwo 

men at once. Tbia offe oa^, at once W 

eommunicaiion. hed him what waalo he 

Colonel Chemberlaio and o cowmunicatioa 

done, pointing to the Utter par j 

In regard to the execution of h-e oroi^ 
that,XbatnberUin * jig.^^ho, a. Colonel, know 

that probably it j ^li did not he«iUto fora 

nothing commander: •Whaleeer ha. 

moment. m-w.. no diDereoce tome; I 

happened to my brother m,k„ n ^ ^ ^ u,XbM: 
have eaten the CemP*"! . ce. oulaide the aerai 

The result vra. the rebellioue . 

were driven aw.y, Lahore. One know. 

nued hia march *atisfacior^ y ^ad been other- 

very well that if Du . , Eneheh officer, would not 

wiae Chamberlain Lawrence bim.elf re- 

have lived to Wll ‘hat Ul . by this brava 

cognized the mean* of rewarding him bj 

native aoldier. but he ha^ ^ alread^VUioed 

giving him «hieh he could reach. There ere 

?bo highest .hi? description, and I abooU like to 

number* of men of th j ‘ _ t)„, command of one 

.ee the «^P«»'"«"* .uch a man a. Burkot 

r“S;r'.'iS 1'“" or men of a bigher 

w At present our Jhl®e'"bat" 

St ffiSt Vo reSoV. or" t- where the Offlcenng 


Si.rj.S,='‘X h,gh 

th. <iuo*tion of hp®"|"5 one Jl^hich our (lorernraent 
j,.U.o SouU'"”" rluo.M Ih.l it h.. i.ot boon 

1 vSoy'-ho h.. h.a fuji 

"'•rS'MV’oKSrh.. b... »o.blo l.Ul.o.or 
action io thia matter. 

Sir WillLtm Plowden Berved through tho MuUny 
b„J c»„not b. orcuBod o! not knowing what Ho is 
miking about, BO that bis matured opinion at the 
«»o oi 80 is thoroughly ileBorving ot oonsidenitlon, 
and it w,-.s startlingly dramatic to find that Lord 
Minto, whoso Indian career began only a few years 
hotore Sii’ William', ended, was not only in 
thorough agreement with him, but had actually 
«„t in a scheme to the India Ofiiee for raising a 
negiment to he h<j Indian 

bin. who would generally have been educated in 
the Cadet Corps. Who is responsible for burking 
that scheme ? Lord Minto'e remarks on this very 
delicnt© qiiebtion ore worth much more considera- 
tion than they appear to have received, 


»U i. ooti.o., (.. b. ..id,) that Btlli.h oplo.on ul 
tad., r.a.rd. lb. pewibibl, of .rauliuB ov””"''""; 

iTlrU ld..ur.a th.u a — . E™.r.liuu .I"- Th" «'”■ 

of «i."J Psepie V* ta-dsj .r. much brhiud the times m 
liMe,‘'’“'.°'ug .'jr;'. IWi BirB.urj 
r.rr.red “ll S lb. ,ue.f,en‘ Bub.„ue.ll,, W 

?Sgrb?ttarG”rriu."^’e™^^^^^ 

a«t.ug.. »hcd eflicers .dmitted that . great injustice w»» 
bVioE perpetrsUd in withholding «uch commi.Bion. ; 
Ihlv ni.i.iulnea th.t young Indi.n gentlemen .bould 
oredter ouportunltie. for military di.tmction, but 
ut the. .me time they .11 Hid down th.t they must not 
«m«.nd Bnluh tr'o.op-, ...d th.t the -o^fen «f the 
diffie-ulty W.S the rn.ing of .pecial Indi.n regiment*, in 
• which Indian gentlemen .hould receive commissions. I 
Tm .Ir.id th.t r.ci.1 .ntipslhie., hovtever narrow m.ny 
of us may think them, .re much .tronger in India than 
^ev are .t home. I do not know why. But, »t any rate, 
we certainly cannot do away with these racial antipa- 
thies by word of command ; the only way to lessen them 
is hy ixample, and by constant eyropathy for our Indian 
feUow-subjecta. Bj force of example and by constant 
Bvmpathv let US hope that racial prejudices may gradually 
dmppear. Under existing conditions it would, in my 
opinion, be a grave misUke to appoint a young Indiin 
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Joi! 


<i! jiooil fnoll? lo ■ HfltliJi rrj’lrni*nt t*iB "Uli *f 
U« llrilMi Dfn< eri. It wotiM or.l/ crf«U rrfc.Uo». 
wo thoiilil bu nor»u 0(7 ttun w« wrre l>«(arf I fou(.'bt 
tbit qupttioo III InJio o»cr onil ()*er onJ Uforo 1 

c»tno own tbo (loirtumnnl of I'lJio, 

Chlel onii oil my Council wero In kyrMiimit wIlli tn« 

(t)«t the pommloloiit tboutj l>« >Vo tbci^>fur» 

trimwi 0 tcbenin tor tbo tkliiriK at • rcflmml to1>* 
edlcercJ by InJitn ccnllrinm who **auIJ 

tklly bkve rterUrJ x mlburi tvlucotlon In Iba Co>Ut 
Corn*, (lur t>rojH>»k1 v*i» Init Ibo r*ylin*tit kboulil 
tx-js'n fiUSv X ikcUtnn ot » (ew lltUUh «ri-«r» to 
■ ittrt. and U<*t young Inditn efflcrri •bnul t bo ftirtUd 
to It in Ibe ordintry Wky, «iU> lonn-fi'tt eomml*ii«n*. 
wblrh woiill rito in duo t-ourto et lirnmnlinn; wblUt 
tho Ilritl«h ikrteton ibould graduolly (llti|iprar and an 
IndUn ofltccr would eronlutlly obioln eotninint! «( U-o 
rogieiAnt, which would lie ia tho (ourto of SOyriroor 
10, The ecbenio Wki ornt bnmn, aad il wit my rktcrkt 
hope tbkl II would reotir* o/Tlclkl akni'tlon Ixfor# 1 (••tt 
Indl*. 1 km kOrry to key 1 do not know whkt hk« 
bkpprilkJ to llkUco tbtn. 1 fttl.howttrr.thkt It would 
b« unfair to the UoTcrnmnnt of lndi« not to t«te tin* 
opportunity of i«y log Ibkt, kt far k* they were conrerruM], 
the iieceitity for the eommltaloni wte rr<*sgAll<^) ano 
tho difficulty Wkt drill with. Tlie eppoaition to our 
rrepoail wit (t homo I Tito whole duration ie • «rry 
diRleulten«< In the mrentlme t hire heard tbit there 
il an Idea in UnfUed— ecrUlnty not lu lodla-witli 
wblth I do not at all agree, that tbo euggriUd acbrino 
el an Indian regiment dori not go far enough, end 
that It would be better to bring young (oduoo here 
to be edtieaUd io tbi* country, to pan Siodhoret, 
and then to bo ippolntel to UntJali regmarnte to 
the utual my, 1 nay any that I am entirely oppoiedto 
aueh a propoikl, not eolroo ralbUry ground*, but on 
other proDodi ai well. I am much a*er«a to the bring- 
log of young Indian* to thli country and educating them 
hero, young CMefo In partleutte, I am cont\ac*dtKktlt 
it much better for them to tnaVo their home* in India, to 
look after tho affaira of their citatc*, and to ahare in tbo 
hfo of their own people. No doubt an Intelligent young 
Indian gain* much ilieful knowledge in Ungitnd, 
thoogh ho often take* back to India with hint Imprce* 
alont which are far from dedrable, Sly ejperirnce ia 
drawn aoBiewhat tpeclally from niy Intimacy with th« 
cadete of good familiet. They eieit England and form 
friondthlp* hero, and then return home Co Bnd them' 
aelrei out of touch with their own people and their 
natural lurrounding*, and in great diRleuIty aa regarla 
their latnre life. Careen atiould be open to them io their 
owo country, and ae regard* the grant of eominitaiora. 
we ihould do well to fallow tlio adelce at the diatio* 
gulehed aoldicrt 1 hare referred to who ail folly reeog* 
nized tho injuitico of the preaent poaitioo and with 
whom my Council entirely agreed In recommending tbo 
raitiiig of a ipociat Indian regiment on tbo linea 1 hero ’ 
dMOribed.' 

Even further h-iclc than Sir Henry Irtwrciicc ft 
atill greater man, Sir Tiioma^ Munro, mH murli 
the same thing in one of tho laot jninutew lie c\»>r 
wrote (it the e:ul of hit eventful 40 ye.im* eerttco 
in India, nnd, lifter itl], there hi nothing new in 
tbs Weft of .tbo lloiky-ilLnU) Kjfotins. It has 


U<(t nil “ Met" for nleiiit n (vnfuiy mid wUrh 
Inn lit J 4 ‘t nmfi-rithri-'!. Kwn the 
I'lHjn-rtire, wlio Wfj« |ji-»«‘i eo firmly 
111 tlw cniiijlry n» tliu llriljrh «»%* now, wm* jirwr 
ftfrai'l rif Jiiitlifig Hindoo* in |lie very Iiiyliret 
C'itil&nd Militnry ni'jmifitirjt'Dt*, lliongh no doul't 
tliry ati/Ii-itx} M-idoiirly liy doing ro ; mid 

aittrly w«* iicinI havii no fenr of l}i« midt if we 
only hold Iho i-culrn I'tmly. Tliat J* our fru« 
iiiireion In Imlii, na long a« we rtay llieiv end lo 
ilUfilr-NirTlionua Jftinro ny*nii>, “Jt wouM cxTlmii* 
ly more d<’rirnh 1 i> w o elntuJd l»« njadSi'"! li’oin 
the country rdUi,;«-l!itT Ihm fJrit our eyrt'Un 
Ilf goteniirml rhould f** auch i« U> rnd in the 
nlnrcmctit of n whole jcojiJt)." 


JQUBIIAUSTIC SECTIQtl. 

ny - A JounNALisr.- 


A CBCIT UU&CB'TnUTCB. 
c4 OBEAT iMdtT'WTitfrhA.a jeusecd away in thb 
dimth of Jfr. J. C. lUwe, oflho Timta. Tew 
• men even in joumiVctic circlet knew raoeh 
ofhimp-Tronally, nnd to thooutFidc world he wn* 
nlinott wholly unknown; but for the hat thirty 
yearn ho had been rc-^ponaiblo for tho |trincipal 
U-.uUng articles in tho rune* on BritUh politiw, 
CHpeciiHy on quentions witlinn economic aspect, 
nml huTO nI*o written much on Ainericnn aflni're 
wnd wentvGc Mibjectn. To those who knew, hi* 
^•ecwlil\^ gift of striking out meinomble phrases 
oft«n betmjed the authorship of articles. In one 
cjwo it cost tho rii/t« dear for tbo moment, tbougb 
nwttcm wci-o nmicably settlivl afterward*. That 
wna when, in iliseussing the high price of l>ook.«, 
in connection with the recently publisheil letters 
of Queen Victoria, he tlcclnre*! that Sir. SIum»y 
IumI “coined tho national interest into thirty-two 
joecos o! tilva-." Tlie Tum* had to joy jC7,300 
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in the libel cnso (vrit-ing out oE tlmt. 
iMves « son, 'vl.o edits the “ Engineering Snpple- 
ment” of the Tmea. 

LIUFX. 

Aprom, of IM cnees, tlero is nn ejtoordi- 
nnry nornber of enses ngninst Mndrns ppeni .n 
pronres, or imminent nt the present time. It 
Lid bo iv.ll tor journnlists to study the 1^^ of 
libel more closely tbnn most of them do end they 
mnybo recommendod to ncqniro Iho Ln» of 

libel, .snffocting New.pnpers and JonrmJ.st. 

bv Mr. IV. V. Ball, which is a practical grade. Ot 
course,’ the journalist who imagine, that the study 
of books of that kind can render lum quite mdo. 
pondeW of legal adric. is deluding himself, l^ut 
. 1,1, much to hare a clear understanding of the 

general principles of the Inw on ^ 

some ngqiiaintanco with precedents. Just » tho» 
word, are written a Madras paper is about to 
take action against a Bombay paper for announ- 
oing that a libel suit was being brought .gmnst it , 
■We refrmn from giving names lest the Uomtay 
papor should sue us for saying that a Mmlra, 

paper was about to sue it for etc. I 

rnicE OP PAPtus. 

A god deal of discussion in London Joumahs- 
tio circles has been aroused by an article in the 
Daily Mail which seems to suggest on the part 
„[ its conductors an intention of raising its 
price to a penny. Strange as it may sound, them 
i, really some prospect of dearer papers. Th, 
average issue ol a popular Loudon daily involves 
the Iiw, in paper ol as much wooil-pulp ns can 1» 
derived from about 30 acres of forest, nnd the 
roper outlook is not cheerful, though, of course, 
there is no immediate prospect of shortage in 
supply. As it is, a paper like ft. Do3» Had 
must lose heavily ou sales, and half penny 

newspaper, generally cost hppreciably more than 

their price to produce. It is, of course, wholly 
Irom advertisements that profits must coma in 


thccaseollirwr. all over tl.o world ^ In 

India, all tilings considered, prices are not liigb. 

A four penny paper may slmok , ho tourist 

lint what pai«r in India 1ms n croulation tl, at 

would bo thought worth mentioning in Europo 
on America! Peison.lly, the present writer 
believes it to ho impossiblo in India to get 
below the one-anna level without injurious 
economy in remuneration ol staff, erpond.tn™ on 
news and cost of paper used, hloreover there is 
probably not a paper in India that »nU b. sura 
of doubling its circul.ition by lialving its pneo. 

Ol coumo even a moderate increase in circnUtion 
justifies raising aarertisement rates ; hut in India, 
unfortunately, a large proportion of ndverti.sers 
seem determined to spend only a fired nmormt 
annaally on advertising, so increased rates mean 
fewer advertisements from them. In short, tho 
conditions which have justified lowering ol the 
price ol papers in tho United kingdom do not 
exist in IndLa. For years to come, at any rate, 
one anna must he regarded as the minimuin price 
and lour annas as a perfectly reasonable maximum. 

JSPIUEJJCE or THE PRESS. 

Mr. Asqxutb pnid notable tribute to the influ- 
onco of the Press on intemtitional i-ektions in his 
speech on tho 23rd April, nt the dinner of tho 
Foreign Press Association, a body composed of 
the London correspondents of tho principal foreign 
joumak. The Premier described his hosts ns 
“onoiUciaUmbjssabors,”— a happy phrase. But 
England does not treat these ambassadors very 
■well. The British correspondent in any of the 
great foreign cities is officially reg.arcled as a 
person of some conseriuence. For example, an 
Englishman known to tho present writer and 
representing one of the chief London dailies in 
has on sei oral occasions been given inter- 
views by French statesmen when they were refus- 
ing to see tho majority of French journalists. 
Again, the British correspondent abroad finds 
admission to Parliamentary chambers perfectly 
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Cuvrent Events- 

BY BAJOUAni. 


mcE >n:aoTUTio\s DJiAtinixo. 

nOUGH Scutari is now no longer tlie 
obstacio in tlio path of tlio negotiations of 
the ambassadors of tho Great Powers, 
there has beon no material progress dniing tho 
month towards n satisfactory sottloinent of tho 
future of the Balkan Provinces nn<l of Uie Near 
politics. As wo wiito tho ambassadors seem 
to bo somewhat hampered by Gieoen and Honda 
both of which have been delaying tho signing of the 
preliminary agreements for peace. Tho Serb and 
tho Bulgar are undoubtedly at loggerheads, their 
interest in the Balkans being of a conflicting 
ohnraeter. Op the other hand tlio Gi-oek and the 
Serb are determined to act in concert and have 
theirown line of future policy tow.ards Bul<nria 
which iggmtly dreaded lost it should in tho long 
run overpower them. And though Montenegro 
and Greece are quite friendly, the former stands 
little chance of diplonwtic or any other success* 
individually. The bravo mountain principality is 
negligible. Already it has lost more tlian a third of 
its population, the very flowerof youth. Thcsacriflre 
this small state, which is not larger than that 
Of one of our Kathiawar Chiefs, has undergone 
is tremendous. It will take years to fill the 
serious gap in the population and reeupemto its 
resources. Indeed, so far as resources are concerned 
every one of the Allies stands in sore need of 
borrowing large sums from the great lending 

Powers. The economic losses of each during the 


|>c(uy* in J/>ndon aro all imhued avith tho one 
contmf idea of tlio preservation of liiiropcan 
poaco. Tho conflicting iiitciests of tho Great 
Powers in themselves nie a giuarantoo of solid 
peace. 

THE COVTIN-Evr. 

IhwTiiig tlic negotiations for poaco now slowly 
flreffgiiig on their length in liondon, all seems to 
be quiescent for tlio moment, Tim Vesuvius seems 
to take rest, but there is no knowing when it may 
bnrst into activity emitting Lava and brim-stone, 
riio tension between Austria and her eastern or 
north-eastern ncigldiouris somewlLat less. Both 
have su.spemle«l tbit mobiHaation wliich a few w eeks 
ago lookcil so ominous and alarming. Italy, not a 
disinterested on-Iookor,h.as been playing a waiting 
gam© albeit that her military operations in Tripoli 
donotyetseem to redound to her credit. Tho Arab 
in tho hinterland leaves no stone untumed to 
h-ara-ss her. The guerilla warfare Is taxing and 
vexing. At home, liowcvcr, Italy is fast progress* 
ingin her indastries and manufactures and bids 
fair to revive the glories of her medieval times. 
Genoa is fast becoming the emporium of her great 
trade.' Fimancially, too, she is doing very well.' 

Germany is quiet and what is moro rofresliing is 
to notice tbe agreeable rttpjtronelmfnt between 
her and the Late “ perfidious Albion ” of German 
f.inatics and extremists I TJie Reichstag is still 
somewhat recalcitrant and the extra burden of 
armaments seems to be vexing the soul of tho 
pacific Socialists. As we uTite the Emperor is 
engaged in n most interesting social function 
which has taken to tho capital m.any a prince and 
potentate, including Lis dearest and nearest 
Tnsmen, the King and Queen of England, 
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CUEKEifi EVBNlS. 


ill 


theEmp=rorh.s 3.™ » ■”“'■‘ '8™™"“ f 

releasing th.tl.reo British Off, eers s.ho haJ been 

i„pri,..ea lor spying- T''» 

the greatest aatWaction toEnghml- It conldnot 

have b.en teade at a happier hour. Let ns hope 
that is the turning point and the pnah press 
ot both oount,-iea svill cease to barlr and JoH an 
hunt lor Iresh topics to induce bad leebng. 

Mon.toinaa.e is happy at th.Hysee. b\b.thr» 

he is uneasy libe those nho rvear the .™»n » » 
happy alter the head ol the Stetes el the -ft erd. 

. specially at Washington, cannot bo sa.^ 
aCy bon rarliament and people are pleased n.a 
bi;.ndhe,ith then.. 7“ 

rilt in the lute. The Conscription M, ntab to 
passed, may yet giro rise to son,, trouble rn the 

itomber olDcputies. t 

France, U lorging ahead, thanks to the thr t 
and industry o! the nation nhicb are annually 

swelling the national wealth. 

The disease o! Bepression, on the other hand, 
seem, again to hare broken on. a. St. Petenbu^b 

and Moscow. That .gam is nrostdrsgustrng. Tbo 

unhappy people seem to find no rest. 
and imprisonnrent, these Seem to be the l«0 
potent instrnnrents ol the Russian bumruemey to 
Vonduct tbo ordinary duties ot Ooseromeut. 
They only leseal the roltcuiiess ot the governing 
machinery. A. such BnssH is no heto 
Enropcan Turkey, albeit that she call, be,«rll 
Christian and " Uoly.” 

BRITISH rORlTlCS. 

British politics are lor the nonce quiet. P.rlia- 

moulba, adiouruedfor three week, and rruam- 

ter, are abro.ad trying to nrake tbo tot ol a bn.l 
kolidav. Iho hlatooni enquiry to throwi. 
e„ou~b mud on the Government. The naUon la 

sUko! the revelaUoas, albeit vastly .rmggcmted 

. hj an mimic.,1 Press intent on bringing dour, the 
Gmernmentte make way lor their own Party 
Taper, and Tadpoles. The militant siiBragettes, 
too, are a thorn in tbo side ol all. It is a matter 


„t regret Uroy could not bo offectnally onrbod nnd 
controlled n, to be out ol bar in's way. Venly they 
ore now growing a post and their outrageons 
devices really deserve that they should m lutlira 

hoknownasOOiitragettes" lather than suffm- 

■gotte,. But all these arc minor luatteia. iho 
one broad tcatur. ol a most gr.itilying cliatnctor 
is the prosperity ol the nation. Trade ste 
i, going lorward by leaps and bound, which 
hive enabled the Chancellor ol tlio Etchequer 
ttanuounc. a budget ol 105 millions sterling, 
nnd that without incraising tikatiou 1 Bilch an 
unprecedented budget is no donbton.lor national 
eaullntion. Bat there ate cycles ol prosperity a, 
avell as cycles ol adversity. II there are commer- 
cial booms there are aUo commereial ensM. The 
nation, eo the impartial onlookers say, is living on 
inOatod credit. High prftes stimulate trade 
which i, led by Uia credit banhere - give. 
The momeot credit sulTeis a Lipse the whole edil 
fice is boned to collipse. the alteraoth ol which 
will only signily bankruptcy nnd liquidation. The 
atmosphere just now is lully chargwl with elec 
tricity. "When it may explode is only n question 
ol time. Meanwhile Liberal finance is gloating 
over it, prosperity though wise economists regret 
nnd denounce in v»in tbo intoleiable burden ol 
Army «ml Nnvnl expendititrc. 

TER-SU, CUISA ASD THIIJET. 

IW, unhRpPy delivemnie seCma 

to bo as remoto ns ever. Is she to bo made to 
die inch by inch, say, by a kind of lingering poU- 
tical illness, consciously or unconsciously watched 
by her two diplomatic Hakims t One of tlie ILv- 
kims has borne nn unique character how to kill 
a dying State. His inhumanity is notorious. Eis 
sympathy is lip sympathy, while his skill as an 
expert in the art of killing people inch by inch 
,has«b I'oi Id-wide reputation. But what are we 
to say of his colleague, the oiAer' Hakim whose 
sympathy is genuine and who doei want to see 
the patient levire and be lestored to that' political 
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,Wtor coddnever get the 

..tee down ‘’’■'"■‘'‘'"■“'“’TT ».5- 

o»n,ionhe took the hffl hj «>. h-" 

thet they shonM 

ntternoon m order to con 
“Thet ie imposeihlo,” he wos to , 

■ irt^rr— I.::-.” 
‘'--'r’tn:cr:— 

to get tiny business done 

k.WtLwcB.o.nd^»~^^ 

went iiccordiDgly 5 ^^d 

lolling about on the ^ the 

we™th, 

morning. That was their imp« 

A CITIC LEAQCE. 

Mr Dndley Myere he. been wTiting to «» 
Mcntto peper. .ngg««»S *>'« 'T!!°”„,Jer 

noivicw..’’-*"; 

to»feg™rdth.r.^l» ^ „.„„.rth.t 

ft. Enropeen D*" „ , 1 ,,. ft, Eoropeen 

the metter np-^ ^ j^t 

Delenc. „roo„t tor the com- 

ench g™™nce«. lb J,|,tion eccorded to the 

prrette ilet„^|- ^ whet w, wot 

suggestion. The rea . „_„.g men. In 

ioClootloi. Lrcheoftdidnot 

,ft. o,d ^“L„„„.y „.ry y..r- 

tush home country of their 

,hose “ home m e.trteodiog clmrec- 

edoptioo-th,™ bclqoe.. 

terwhohmt mede^^OT^ to .lord opiorfteir 

“■"m “t I thee were ftre-eted- Bot ft. pre- 
rights when the. dom not 

rent geneintmn cl Eo ^ , „,iftt,r- 

meto tho “j ft, IndUn,., rfftmgh 

.Mtmlocet por • .omehow to 

, they .ro tren .pinet the 

tek wmght 1 ^ ^ 


prin. „I the Indien with the eolidity and 

determination ot tho ^ 

.h t tt h to ho leared that tho t.mo .a not 
^ ripe. It ia disappointing to note that, 
llonS Enropeans and Indians dine together 

"In greater tooting ot 

thnnwMthomsoten years ago, the ^ top» 
“111 tea . protonnd distrnst ot the .ducted 
Indian na « pohticl force. Ho cannot bnng 

himaclt to tetter, that ft. Indian has any othe 

nhjectire than Ih. nltimato onpnW at 
Elpeana from India, and the er^.cat.on rf 
BrilUh oivilUation trem the conntry. He .a 
strangely Hind to tho tact that by hm alootnosa 
„d atepicion. he i, creating the very atmosphere 
of which he is most afraid. 

AJJARCHisa. 

The recent outbreak ot anarchUm tea ot coureo 
, peat deal to answer tor in this conn«t.on, 
Th^nnrebisfa •‘shortcut" to the Ubemtion of 
his country, like n great many short out,, will 
prove, it is to be leered, the longest wny round. 
Expulsion ot tho British is not . pmeUeablo 
policy nnles, in conjunction with . wotld-mde 
up-heaval which would damage India at least na 
much M Great Britain. Audit the British at. 
here as the supreme power lor acme time to come 
it ii evident that there is nothing to be gained by 
the levying of a kind of finarcliistio war against 
them. The only effect of the anarchist out-break 
has been to postpone the era of a complete and 
ptiternal understanding between Indian and 
'Anglo-Indian. But do not let us lose heart. I 
ia bound to come in time. 


Morley’s Indian Speeches- — An enlarged 

and up-to-date collection. Price Re. 1. To Suls- 
cribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 

O, A If atetaa St Co., ! Susknrama Chetty Street, Madru, 
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health which may rojoico the liWrty-Ioving world. 
The salvation ot oppiessed nationalities has been 
tlio mission of England for years. Then, wliy is 
Eugkiml becoming tho entspaw of Russia nml 
assenting to every ctmning device of tlio latter 
wliich obviously enough has only one object — tho 
slow and stcoily disintegration of Terhia. Verily, 
wo begin to lose all faith in Uiitish statesmanship 
and diplomacy. If only Great Britain bikes into 
her head to restore Persia to her national inde* 
pendcnco and freedom she can do so easily to the 
gre.at satisfaction of the civilised world. AVhy 
then is Sir Edwanl Grey halting and faltering? 
Why will he not give that larger loan which Persia 
wants, the loan which will not only relieve her of 
her indebtedness but enable her to place the ed- 
ministmtioD of the country on a sound footing by 
means of disinterested British organisers of finance, 
folice, army and so on ? To tell the truth, the 
part England is playing in Persia is far from 
being creditable to bet as a great nation. For 
England to be a plastic tool in the hands of schem- 
ing and land-grabbing Rassia is humiliating. How 
we wish Persia was soon relieved from her linger- 
ing ailment and restored to sound health, 
politically and financially! Or, is it that Egypt) 
Bagdad and Pei-sia are sooner or later to be 
British possessions — one more stage towards the 
certain dedine and faU of the British Empire. Is 
there no Augustus or Trajan to restrain England 
from further extending tho bounds of Empire 
unwieldy as they are ? Or is it the Enl Destiny 
that 13 luring England to her certain fate? 

The Chinese are settling down. The most gm- 
titying feature of the month in Chinese politics is 
the generous and whole-hearted recognition of 
the youngest republic by the oldest and the most 
powerful in modem world. It speaks volumes to 
the far-righted and beneficent statesmanship of 
the American President that he has been the sery 
fii-st to recognise her. All honour to Dr. Wood- 
Ww >Vilson whose first most important act of 


foreign policy will bo recorded by History with 
IcM mixed ^itisfiiction. When U England to go 
and do likewise ? Or is she hero, too, to be dic- 
tated by tho interested Powers? Verily, we seem 
to bo displeased with ourselves ot the want of 
backbone and grit shown by Kir Edward Grey, 
never mind wliat bis apologists and friends may 
oay in hispniiso. He has been the weakest Foreign 
AlinLitcr of EngLind forever a century. It is well 
that the Crisp syndicate operations have hastened 
tho final agreement touching tho quintuple loan - 
of 25 millions. The republic is now well put on . 
stable footing. It remains for the people them- 
sehestoahowby their patriotism and political 
sagacity how well they dcservo of tlie civilised 
nations. Yuan-Rhi-kaiis a great personality, lie 
may not be Ihorougldy disinterested, aye, be may 
bo oi'er-ambitious. All the same he is the only 
person who can keep China tolerably united and 
work out her destiny as a new republic. It is a 
great pity tliat Dr. Sun Yat Sen should be 
endeavouring to undermine bis authority, VTiat 
is wanted is sinkiiig of personal difierences and co- 
operatiogio harmony for the great national cause. 

Tibet has been lively for some time so far that 
it has rejoiced by diminishing the power and in- 
fluence of Chinese suzeniinty’ which she cannot 
shake off tn toto even with the silent assistance of 
tho Rritish fire-eating ckauvinists who are for 
ever agitating in the London Press foi- the eman- 
cip.atton of the Thibebans from tlie so-called h-ated 
Chinese sovereignty. But Lord Ilardinge is a 
strong Viceroy and so long ns he holds the poit- 
folio of the Indian Foreign Office these chauvi- 
nists at whose he.ad are Colonels Youngbusband 
and Yate, ^n nerer Bucceed in forcing tho hands 
of the Rritish Foreign Office. Me.mwhile a greater 
por^on of the Chinese niilititry have erecu.ated 
^il^tandare i ctmning to China via Cilcutta. 
^eir Comm.ander, Genem! Chung, is now there. 

iw hope his stiy may be every way a harbin- 
^r of peace and good-will and that British rela- 
tions with Chma in the matter of Thilwt may bo 
11 ^ statesmanlike footing wliieh 

Mall over-iide the insensate cry of the fanatical 
jingocb of the London Press, 
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Diary ol the Honlh. tprll-May, 1913. 

April 21. Sir George Peish ptesiillng at a 
meeting of the E»t lodia AteocMon toel.y 
arid tut lodLt ie eojojiog unexampled proqamty 
and strongly oppose,! the ' iswing of mere p,aper 
currency without hullion behind it. 

April 22. Tlie remains of the lute Sir A. 
A. Apc.>r WC.6 interred this morning at the 
Armenian Chureh, Calcutto, quietiy and without 
any ostentatious ceremony. 

■ April 23. Sir. llontigu replying to a senes 
if question, in the Uousc of Commons to-rnght 
regarding New Delhi said that the «te. o th. 
newotiiee, would he compulsorily .cq«.red but 
that a fair price would be given. , _ , „ 

April 24. The Hon, Mr. A. Muirhead. C.I.E. 
Agent, South Indian Rrilway returning from 

Ceylon after a Conference with the 

th. Island said to a pres, 

that the Indo-CeylonKsilway would be 6mah 


it wus derided that the standard for A pass' be 
leftasstrie&ent. • ' 

April 30. In the Hoiiso of Commons Mr. 
Arnold Wald asked why the Centiul India Horso 
bad been withdrawn from Shiraz to which Sir 
Edward Grey said that there was no further use 
for them. , 

May 1. A strike broke out among the Post 
commmion jetty coolies uvily this morning and 
1607 men walked out of the various gates on the 
Strand Roadi Calcutta. ^ ^ 

May 2. In connection with the marriage of 
the heir-apparent to the idishmir Raj with a 
princess of Rajkot four special trains with troops 
and bands left Lahore tbio morning for 
Rajkot. . 

May 3. A meeting of the committee of Lady 
Grover’s HospiUl Fund for Officers’ famUies was 
held in Simla to-day when the annual 'report for 
1012 was considered, 

May 4. The second two .squadrons of the 
tr.AU Tini.<A finm fhn Persian Gulf atrived 


before November. . , * i 

. April 25. A bomb letter we, tecc.rod lo-Uy 
. in thsEiupIr. Office, Culcuttu, .ddrossed to the 

Editor. Iluppily there was no explosion. 

' April 26. ThoToxlol theindisn Compunics 

Act Amendment Bill is publUhed this moru.ng 

in tho Cumll. «/ 1"*'" 

April 2T. In connection witli the I>.y ut 

Penjer for Chins, U .pocUl .ervico wm. held this 

evening st the old MUdon Church, Odcultu. 

April 28. »Ir. Monhigu .peeking ut Cnin- 

biidro to-dsy criticised Mr. Boner Inw's roloreuco 
t„I°„di..nd prolcrenre. Ito mid, to iucreero 
tho cost ol living lor tho people ol In.ln. would 
beugrretevd-suger then to lucrcsro it in Eng- 


lana. , _ 

April 29. At a meeting of the Law Facility 
held in the ckimber of Sir Arthur Reid, <^ief 

Judge, Lahore, to oonridcr the question of tlio 
retriction of admiasion to tho Legal professjon, 


at Bombivy this morning in the R.I.M.S., Dufferiti 
There wore BU British and nine Indian ' Officers, 
233 Non-commissioned Officers and men, 170 
public and private followers, and horses, mules and 
camels. 

May 5. At tho Anniversary meeting of tho 
Royal AsUtic Society in London to-day M. Joseph 
ciwilly paid a tribute to the Government of India 
and Governors, such ns Ixiid Ecay. IndiaJ 
bo Kud afforded an excellent field for researches 
such M tho^o conducted by the society in many 
things recent in time but ancient in spirit and in 
(iomo respects, tbe iitniosphcie in India was that 
of the eleventh century. 

May 6. Lord Sydenham made his first speech 
after return to Fmgland piesiding at a meeting 
of tho Sociological Society to-day in London 
when a paper wa-i road by Dr, Mann on “ The 
Untouchables of Poona." • - ^ 
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May 7. At the annual meeting of the Britibh 
and Foreign Bible Society to-day in London, Sir 
■\VillL\m Lee-AVarner said that they had to gain 
the devotion and the best of the religious mind 
in IndLi. They had to raise the untouchables to 
a senso of their rights ns citizens. 

Jlay 8. At a in-eliminary Jfeeting of the 
Indian , Currency and Finance Commission in 
London to-day it was decided not to take evidence 
in . public follo\nng the precedents of the Her- 
schell and Fowler Committees. 


May 9. Hr. Rabrindranath Tagore to-day 
read his unpublished lyric poem “ Chitra,’* to a 
large audience in London. The Hon'ble E. S. 
Jlontagu, in proposing a vote of thanks, said that 
Mr. Tagore, as a teacher of beauty, love, religion 
and patriotism, was doing a great — almost incal- 
culable— service to the Indian people. 

May 10. Over 8000 workmen of the Gowri- 
iwe Jute Mills struck work in a body on account 
of the dismissal of a Sirdar from the 6rm. 

May n. Thismoining the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta as^mxled the King’s Med.aL to 
btition officers, Frederick and Little of the fire 
Brigade, for bravery in s.iring several Ines at a 
recent fire in China Buaar Street. 

May 12. Tlio Union lIou«!e of As^cmhlv 
the Second reading of tl,e Immigrei on 
lull alter negatmne Jlr FielianlfM ..... °i 

.0 tb. fiili i„ I j:;. 

TnfiTT is nnnoiince,! of Sir 

Jobn Tyler, C.I.K., m London, r„r,„„,r 
Cienoml of P„,o„, i„ «„ United IWim 

slip's:; 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 

[Short Kotices only appear In this sectioo.] 

Tales from the Story of India. ByP.T. 

irmtrosa Iyengar. The Oxford Univtrsity 
Pree», Ilomhy Road, Domhay. 

This amall book comprises some twenty stones 
illustrating the ^•arioll5 stages of culture and civi- 
lization through wbich^ India has progressed. 
These are e^nthilly chapters in the ancient his- 
tory of India and as such their historical value 
cannot be gains.aid. Besides, they portray dis- 
tinctly the clwractcr of the civilization, the life, 
thought and culture of the Indian peoples in the 
TOrious stages of Indian history. The stories are 
presented in a delightful and simple style and 
though they are complete each in itself, a sort of 
chronological order can bo observed. The stories 
are illustrativo only of what is commonly known 
as the Hindu period of Indbn historj*. 

Songs and Ballads of Greater Britain, 
Compiled by R, A . Ilelj>«, J, J/. Dent and Sotu 
Zitn(<e<f, London. 

This is a volume of select poems compiled 
from the wntings of both colonial and Indian 
poets. English literature has exp.anded with the 
growth of the British Empire. MTiile India and 
tlie Colonies ore profiting from the study of the 
literature of the mother country it is but natural 
tliat tlicy should add to 'the variety and charm of 
the “King's English." English poetry can no 
more bo insular as in days of j ore. The Aus- 
tralasian bush, the Indian bulbul and the Cuia- 
dim pnurie.tho vigorous life in the lio.art of South 
Africa may not all these a.Id to the splendour 
of English Fong? All the poetry in the 
volume is redolent of open-air life. And lack of 
gracoorfoimis more than compcns.atod by the 
frcslmessand \-ii-ility of the songs which only the 
mirsesofthe open sea and the preen fields can 
wng. The compiler deserves the gratitude of 
all lovers of literntuie. 
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Makuta Bandha. With &s!W. M 

Ur. T. N. A'armimhachariar, Sandril PtmJil, 
Preridmcy CoUe^r, Uaijraa, 

The nuthor h™ chosen the unique event of 

II I M’s Ooronationnurtaret Delhi ns the Bnb- 
j»t of his work, an.1 the book is written partly 

in verse nn.l partly in prose in the style of Cliam- 

nu Knvyea in Sanskiit. The work consists only 

of two chapters and aims at brevity and eWess 
in which it has succeeded admimhly. Every line 
of the hook breathes loyally to the throne, not 
only a, an expression of the author, pe^nally 

hut also of the large mass of Indian people whoso 
sentiment, he hi, clothed in beautiful lyneal 
etrtvina. 


ban Germany Invade Engiandf ^ ^ 
tad 17. 71. 77«™a, ,17«iu«« am' ’ 

The author who is himself an expert 

authority on the subicctdlscussc, in a senes of 

laptem the relative strength of the two mnn. 
trie, with regard to their '.strategical position. 

their number both in the army and ■» «» “7 

and other eiivomstancc, which help or hinder he, r 
respective resources. After a c.,r,t»l s iidy of 
detail, he conclude, that the super.onty of Eng- 

Und’s resources outweigh, all cousid.iwt.o.s of 

the gigantic equipment, of Germany. Hepmv^ 

that of the two eouuUie. England., le.’* likely 

to ..Ter in comparison in spi.o of the tmmendou, 
German improiement, and that thepcnl of the 

— 

ment may pl.y on our fear, tor the Sake rf some 

adrantagos which it think, she can extort from 

them?” 


Thirty Songs from the Punjab and Kash- 
mir Jiecordedhj liatan Devi 'and translated 
iy Dr. A. K. Kumarasicami, Old Doume I'nss, 
London. Price 10s. Gd. net. 

Tldrty Indmn songs is perhaps the first book' 
in English that has tried to convey an idea of 
words and music ns an artistic whole in the Euro- 
pean manner. Dr, ICnmaraswami's translatlcm 
shows sufficient care and taste, though of course 
without some knowledge of the Indian language 
and a fair acquaintance with the Indian life and 
literature they remain at times somewhat obscure. 
Most of tho songs herein collected are very pleas- 
ing and the Mahomedan tunes will- be easily 
appreciated by the foreigners. The Hindu 
psalms are chamcteristicolly complex and demand 
more subtlety of taste and keenness of discern- 
ment. The foreword by Mr. Babindninath Ta- 
gore is an excellent study of music in general in 

the East and in the West and of Ratan Devi and 
her songs 5n particular. The book is illustrated i 
this first attempt at a systematising of Indian 
music and making it more familiar to the Euro- 
pean laymen deserves all the success which it is 
st«rc to achieve. ' ' ' ’ . - 

The Government of India. liySir Courtenay 
Jlhert, K. G. S. I. Tho Oxford University Press., 
Ilomhy Road, Bombay. ' 

TVe beg to acknowleilge with thanks the second 
e 4 lition of this well-known book. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the importance of such a volume as it 
is already in high favour with the citizen public.’ 

valuable handbook of reference not 


only to those interested in politics and law but to 
every layman that desires to have a knowledge of 
India and her recent history. The complicated 
machinery of the Indian Government and its ' re- 
lations with all the powers both iii and out of 
British India are carefully brought ' out. The 
digest of statutory enactments is of permanent 
interest and os such it is an indispensable volume 

vsf Tw,a:,' - , ' ' 
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The Dhammachakka Pavattana Sutta 
or tlio Establisliment of tho Ueign of Law. 
Translated D. Alex jriciT(in»<winjA#, CWowto. 
Th\q smnU book is a tninslntion of the first 
Sermon of Lord Buddha rjiico ho attninoil the 
Supremo Enlightenment. The work, though a 
short one, is of groat importanco sinco it embo- 
dies thoFourNoWo Truths that form the very basis 
of Buddhism. For the benefit of the reader he Im 
also appended a translation of this Sutta by Mr. 

0. W. Leadbcatcr n« also a fea' notes concerning 
the SiVy.'i Muni and his teachings. 

History of English Literature. % Hr. 
Comjilon likktH, T. C. and i?. C. Jack, London. 
Ilus book is an attempt by the well-known 
writer and lecturer, Jlr. Compton-IUckett to trace 
the history of Englisli Literature from its begin- 
nings to the present day. Though the treatment 
is necessarily short, space is found for the discus- 
sion of overy name and tendency which is signi- 
ficant and a Chronological Synopsis and Index 
comUned &to added to fodUtato reference. 

A Love Story; Bi/ Arthur AppUn : (7. Bdld: 
Sons, JA; Londont 

The old story of the true love, which never 
doth run smooth, framed in a modem setting, 
which if rather unconvincing ns to details, besides 
being bizarre and improbable in the general 
scheme, furnishes nevertheless interesting and 
absorbing reading for some hours. Tlie hermno 
MoUia Mftjendie is brought up in seclu<don in a 
remote Irish village by a distant uncle, and ia 
the intended victim of a plot to marry her to tho 
wottHess and impecunious son of a deceased 
banker, who had a hold on lier equally worthless 
father. The hero of the story, Biclianl Branscombe, 
who falls in lovouith the girl during a fishing 
excursion near her home of exile, snccoeds in 
thwarting tho plot with the help of liis friend Sir 
Robert Wingate. ' i 


Mr. G. S. Arundale, Ink Prindpnl of the G. u- 
CcHe^e, Benares, by Mr. B. Sanjiva Kao, u-i* 
(Canhab.) 

This book is tho outcomo of n general feeling 
on tlio part of thoso who, os teachers or students, 
liaro learnt to know and lovo tho I’n’ncipal of th6 
Central Hindu College, Benares, that something 
sbonld \)» done, now that ho is leaving Indis 
after ten years' disinterested Kervico in our inid*-t, 
to pluso on record their own Bontimonti! towards 
him personally and tho ehameter of tho work he 
Im done in that institution. Tho personality of 
a teacher, it has been nssumed, has more to -do 
with tho invctcrato habits and attitudes of the 
students than oven tho most advanced cultufo 
and discipline that have ever been invented te 
drill tho minds of young men. If tliat is so Mr- 
Arundalo bos by sheer forco of character' and 
personality earned the gratitude of many a*' 
Indian youth. Tl« sketch before us which is 
appropriately dedicated to Mrs. Annie IJesant 
gii'cs ft rivid and true account of Mr. Arundale s 
early life and tareer, his assertion with hi' 
illustrious “Jtother” and bis services to England 
and India by his admirable work as educationalist, 
spiritual teacher and'inspirer of young India. 
Mr. SanjUu Rao baa given ft detailed account of 
Mr. Anindale’s personality, his method of instruc- 
tion and the way in whicli he won the hearts of 
bis pupils and inspired them with lofty ideals of 
character. Above all the editor has carefully 
chosen representative opinions of a variety of 
people who have known Mr. Arundale at close 
quarters either as colleagues or pupils. Tlie 
latter half of tho book w hich contains p)en pictures 
of the devoted principal from various sources 
afibrds many n fe.aturo of his character and 
acliicTcmcnts otherwise unobserved by tlio public.' 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE INDIAN REVIEW." 
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TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 

The Public Semces Commissi on' 

Tlie Cmternpcrrahj foe . I'n 

W oTt,., object, cl »n,l...oos fo. tn. I.o^ 

■ Co„™i,,ion c„ tb, InCien Pubbc Se^e, Alto 
to tbo c,s.ntklcb™cter of Bnl.eh n.le 

ioWiCo, ■ o highly 

mimefcrcil on niitocrnlic line, by « p » 
el™ of f.«lgnere,' end ,n„ting Ijocke nnd M™ 

SU,i.rtMilUl»n.tthe''«'“‘"“' ‘he eyete-. S- 

Willi, in. l«.i..‘e “PI"""* ”7"“ r r' 

.i.ebn.y.temhnring grown up cnb, etpHincl by 
thohiioricnl rircumetonee. under which .t nr.p- 

™te.l. Aulocr,iHo,«r.on,.l government by tnre,^ 

nor., nlmoet without nny control, wn. pmcticnlly 

. nccewily In the enrly do,, of nr.t,.l. ™ e. But 
the evil, of euch dc.poti.m «oon monitcnlc them- 
,clie., end n. « eon.cguence there come the e.ic- 
eowlve n.tion«l ingui.itien« end the logislotion 

Pitt which ctoblbheiUhe Boord of Con to Und 
conititulodtho indien Civil Scmco. S.r W.lhem 
Weddcrbiirn note, the new conditions tlmtlmve 
to l« token into ecco.int-the nnnchroni.m of . 
torcigu eiitncnicy, the In.go numbers of highly 
nullified Indhn. now nvnil-ible, end the imwisti- 
blo dcm.nd tluil the Indi.n people .l.euld lisve « 
n-i.oneblo .bore in the ednii.ii.tation of tlmir 


• »A imti^n Dublic opinion, and cHpocially to tbo 

T;d‘ 

Commons, wno . Comrowsion in 

hl‘g^rSi'TedVl.irtoc.11 the p.rtie. ooeo.rncd. 

Tlioexclo.ioiiotlndim.fiom high cilice i. in 

direct conttovention of Bciti.h l»ticy, stotutc end 
Ilo).il plcilgc. Sir William quotes in support of 
hi, contention several passage, from the historic 

doconiont, and shows how in practico they have 

all l«cn disiegarded. With regaid to the infusion 
of tho Indian elpment he says 

Uedeiiblcdlj the peWio "ill/.riStli'V,” 

m^s. censolidstion o! burcsu- 

sSKty, sea Ibe ges" loss to the popiilsr esuso 
tol’Srcs. ,..a.r. bneg T.Sieitar 

tbe do‘PsMM^^Tbich« the Rusaian 

Sehe»re «dh/ ‘h«t * centralised 

K^suwwt it bot a good form of government even 
i u ira’amioivicred by their own countrymen. The 
wM otVivationmuet be sought through decontrallA^ 
bonndthedsTelpproent ot local lelf-goTernment-in 
ihadutriet and the province— on the lines 
!*' a aitt bl Lord liipoe 1 “a & vill.ee, .. lb. .e.I.l 
n"?tol7m.terr t»r“l"i"B esela.l.elT te Ibe vill.j,. 
ZuM taJamml.tcreab, lb. .lll.g. 6ei,bcil i ..a tb. 
kdmintttrstivP district should be reorganised on tho 
St of a well-ordered Native State, with * represenU- 
^^0 DWriet Council, as proposed in h.s evidenre bero.n 
theDei^ntraJisatioo Comransion by the Honourable Mr. 
Qohhale. 

After admitting that tho contention n<. regards 
tlie monopoly oFhighcr olTices api>L*,ars to liarc 


own nll.ura. 

Sir William eoiitinurs that the In.lian PiiUie 

S,,'rsice Im-s for long been tbo mister of tbe pub- 
lic instc id of its servant, a, it oii-bt to be; end 
the gicnl cciitmllst.1 departments, wbicb b,io 
ervatwl foe Ihemselve, in India an feip-ri,,™ in 
is.jerio, resist and resent any enquiry into Ibeir 
duties, add any inletfeieneo witl. Ibeir privilege,. 


lla Mxrd ; — 

\l.»roi>».it'on iA that the Indian CUil Ser^ M 
mik?n 2 a UU1 ini«tak« in taking up thii poAibon ^ve^ 
I, lf«n pUttnv. Of an doing it ilbwlratea forcibly tho 
worst feoliim of tho present ayitem. which l» tta Mta- 


Service, Sir 'Williiin Wedderbnrn goe.s on to con- 
eider tho tn.Acliinery in Engl.ind for tho eoptrol 
f>ttllo^o^e^nmcntof IndU in if-'i development 
fi-om the Pi^chteentli century. He urges that, 
lolliming the line of liistonc evolution, the Secie- 
tiryof State’s Council should consist of one-thitxl* 
of eTiwriencwl ofniliN. one-thinl of rndlans, nn<l 
ono-third (i>9 proposeil hy Tlurko) chosen “fiom 
among the roost trust***! men” in the Unite.! 
Kingdom unconnected withthe Indian ndministra- 
tion. 
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Industrialism in the West jind in India. 

Tho firtirlrt on 'Wostcin linliiKtriiliHin bj’Mr, 
Wilfivil Wcllock njiiin)pri,>toly fmiln n trailing 
phco in till) J/oilmi J'eview for April. It Iwinn 
on ono of tlio most prognaiit pi’nliloms of tho 
ngo nml is Inilliintly writton find closoly rrasonnl 
out. Tlio niitoi, wliilo sinceiely l«'lii‘ving that n 
brnidor find hiightor liouron is o{)oning out 
lifforo India, is iinxious to stiiki* it jioto of 
nainitig ng.iinst tondi'iioifs, Mi-as, itnd muxo- 
im’nt.H which nro hound to load to dis.tstor nml 
decay. Thoi-o is a newly nw.aki'nod f>piiit of wlf- 
consciousnoss and tlio dcsii-o to Hvo inoui fully 
and moio vitally is bocoTninggicator ouTynlrtTO. 
Hut to livo this larger and licher life, more 
wealth is needed and this necesRuily mx'olves 
an extension of trado and comniejco. 

Tho great question that the writci p»-oposcs is: 
will Indi'X tread tho path tro<lden by tlio com- 
inorci.sl nations of tho West or will eho pmfit by 
the warning given by the trend of commercial 
progress in tho West? The problem tliat confronts 
India to-day is 

B<«entU11y s morsl problem, being s choice tMjtivccB 
allowing a compsrnliTely few men to innko unlimited 
wealth at the espenso of the physical morel woll- 
being of .the msny, or insisting on tho morel. inMIec- 
tiisl ami spiritasi advancement of the entire nation. 

To this ixisition serious exception is taken by 
a school of thinkers in England that believes 
that the sole determining factor in industry is 
economic cheapness and that all expansion of in- 
dustry must neeils be along that lino. History does 
not give warnint to a view of this kind while it 
furnishes testimony to tlio fact that when a nation 
centres its attention on tilings, mateidal and 
tempoi'il, it is going tho ilownwanl iiatli. Tlie 
IndustiLU roiolution which is leckoned as n grmt 
ejwwli in the history of niitaiu has set on fnot 
certain tendencies and impulM-s that defy contiol 
or rrgul ilion now. ^Vl,at Engl mil nedlnl lio- 
foro a 8tni>endous change of that kind was 
A moral revolution, the dovelopmont of a new and 
broader moral code, a more intenacly locial morality, a 


lender social and splnlual ideal, sa a |>rr|)siatioti for 
tho fnller and freer condition of democracy towards 
wliicli ahw wsi inarriiing. 

This in ft Icasoii th.at liuli.i t-hotihl lay t/) her 
liftilt iitid piDvido for ft fall- pl.iy of (ho moinl 
fiuloriii its iiiiliistrial devflopmi'iit. 'J'onMh'-e 
tlmiliilMiii.anco of this tnoml flcinent, nii inliiinfe 
kiKiuhsIgo of the l•OInm(■Ifial history of the Wt-s- 
teni nations is nhsnliitel)’ nerecs.iry. 

Itidiii should esoijai the faf’cinatioii of the 
tlusiry tliat it is the light of any i>e|.snn or iiu‘'' 
of iierums to 4■\lr1ct from tho cnininuiiity as 
iiHich ue.iltli ns it cun nnd hy iiiiy means whal- 
o%*er. Tho factory system that cnimiw imlividiia- 
Hty is tho Uino of tho English system and no 
clFort.s should Ui sjnieil to preicnt tlie estahlish- 
inentof such n system in Iiidh. 

In India wo necil lilsnty — tin* right to live ns 
freo l«.*ings bnt tlio !ndiwdii.alism to Im exohod 
heio should havo ix moml biisis. How is this 
indo|>eiidenco so saciol nnd do-ar to the man of 
industry to be ntbained ? 

One* tho ideal of aelf-halp and the art of iojf.exprev 
sion bad been learnt, the people would begio to find, 
new avenues of aelf-euUure in tho production of all 
iDsoner of beautiful things. 

Iloddes furni.diing ndeqimte moral Kife-giwnhi 
tho bosk of enlightening and regiiUting public 
opinion should bo undertaken. Whit then i» 
Inilla's great nccsl ? 

XTithout doubt India must teach her eons and daugh- 
ters a new social idealism ; teach them that life is an frt, 
and show them what the true eonditiona of well-being 

are. And both in England and in the East there U 
great need to strike a heavy blow at that tremeniloiis 
be, that foundation principis of IVestern econoinica — 
that the object of industry is to make unlimited wealth 
for onesoU and one'a family. 

In xvonls pregnant xvitli meaning and solemn 
ill strein, the nnthor addresses n warning agiin't 
tho growing vjiiiit of Commem.di'-in in tho world : 

Of ail the fovers to which a civiliseil cation >a aubject, 
tlie fever of commcrcialisoi is tbo moat insidious, the 
moat dangerous, llin mnat dehumanising and domorsli- 
Bing While it rages, the great products of civilisation — 
liberty, the tree institutions of a free people, ostsbliahed 
throngh centuries of strenuous pgort and hard bstt- 
liQg — are in jeopardy, and lend to vanish, ipeetie-likc, 
one after the other, until nothing la left but a lucinory, 
the ahell, as it were, of a reality that once waa. 
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Tl^ Services of Theosophy to Hioduiem. 

In tl,. ...ontl.ly cotMo' ‘Tl.oosor'‘J ■" 

Lr April, 1013. "IT-’' “ 

. r a™, ex.Ilc«a.r ot My~o,», to the mo,„be„ot« 
Itohmo Vidyn Ldva in Kombnkonnm 

With tl,o Bdvmt oi n Ensalm Lndj and an 
Ar«arie,.n Colonel tl,o.. n.n.o to Imlnr the 
.....arsoothopo and nplilt when d.o h,nl o.- 
gotten hevElorions past and herpncelossspmtnal 
Lasnros. The gUd tiding, they preaehod l,el,«d 
to arrest the process ot denationalisation and .0- 
„,ind yonng India o! the folly of going after tl.e 
datslingohjeeUtof sense, aaetlOeing there great 
siiiritunl hcHUgo. 

Tlic symbolUni a«'l utu..l o( IlinJuism cvmo to 

bo intorpiotctl u(rc<tli. 

°.”d"d£o'c*r“ th« rloS 

tro«um that po«M». 

The .iHCOvcry of tbo fwnhknt luigtwgo «»n.l 
SrSrit ir,alu.o and the Irnnsto.rn.tion of 
^Vc^U'^n riii 1 <t'orl»y toudi of U>e I hOo- 

Honhyof tbo Ri’t MO .iinong tl.o g-»ins of the 
Vesl Tbo .,tiicke«ing ami mM-tnng olToct of 
S .oskrit on Wedem thought anti life w tlm> 

oxprc>*‘”l bj the devout atlnurer of the fnKinoting 

crcetl of Thposophy 

- 1« l.pt HI l»r M the \Tc»Urn netlons ere concerned. 

. ' ' .. _• a.-nkrit ma* bs anld to h»»o hnd lb* 

''’mo'efteirJo Hie apiriluahty ot the We»t >s the fnJI ot 
d-por.ion ot the holder, ot 

nft'rcek »ndUomaT.!«rn.ng h.d o-. the ltcn...Mnco 

«f Fnrolto. B.n-hrit leerning hw nlrcndy g.ten horopo 
ot r-nroi Un«ii»B0 ni'd folk-lore, nnd l» now 

^ iiippIjioB*''*" religion with iolntione of the 

gisdukllj . PP J which the dogniM *nd doclnnos wiUi 

. rntnThV'hareul!^ ~ •> Clm.l 

hate been found unable to giro. 

Another sign.il sor> ice rcndcrcil to Hinduism 
by TheO'Ophy is thnt it 

"llae been in-itrumenUl in throwing open to all caaten 
tliehichcr epintual truth* of Iboduiein, and in culU- 
vatincahabit of iTUipathy sod fellow-feeUng between 
the drffer.r.t caste*. They all meet now on a oommoo 
pl^fotm.and the benefit to the coramu.uty i. tiBmenio 
The Pfiransa had done this in tho past and Ketomm 
like lUmenuia had worked towards the same end. But 
there i* a tendency In humin InstituUooi to grt rigid 
atter a time, and we want rousing now and then. 


Agriculture in India. 

In tho April number of tho HUidiislftn llerltw, , 
Mr. MuUt nehnri Lai JlhargavH discitsses tho 
problem of AgricuUino i» Imlia. Ho reviews tho 
condition of the iHjasant classes, discover tlio 
causes of theirfallen condition, and suggests w.ays 
and means for bettering their lot. Tho rosoui-ces 
and possibilities of agricultuial aieas hnvo 
been Uxetl to tho utmost. The law of dimi- 

nLsldng returns liAb had its full coiii'so in India. 

Has Indian agriculture not seen brighter days ? 
India Kos been a prey to Nature’s capricious laws 
in tho pa.st : but tho compensating factois that 
liad csisteil then nio no longer e.\i&tent now. 

The anfci- conclusion would of course bo that other 
eoncemitant fftclors of agricultural life were moro fa- 

roumbloat that time. For instance agriculture was 
asHietcd by other domestic induitriea which hove almost 
wholly duappearcd now owing to the ii«n competition 
with machio^Toada products of tbo w cit. 

How i« tlnS evil to bo corrected and what the 
remcily t 

Tlio proper remedy for bettering tho condition of 

Indian agriculture is.paradoiical though it may at llrat 

aight appear, UiO gradual replacement of the arts by 
manufacture* and industries. 

Another rerueily would be to protect the ryot 
fiom ovcr.aa<>essmcnt. 

Legislition may relieve the indehtedness of tho 
ryot aa it has done in tho Punjab. Lands should 
not be Fold save to borurjule ryots ; or else they 
would pass into the grip of the Fowc.ar. 

If H better solution weie wanted, it is this : 

A better ealulion, however, of the problem of agricul- 
tural indebtedness is the establishment of Village Land 
Danta and Co-operative Credit Societies, buch banks 
and aocieties servo a two fold purpose. In the first 
place the peasants are enabled to borrow money at low 
rate* of interest and in the second they distourago the 
peasants’ tendency to borrow luiprudontly and to spend 
the loan on unprMuctive purposes. 

FiisaanJ Ciiwnporo should be tho training ground 
not of interested students but ot the gentiino 
a''riicuU«ral classes wlio may profit better by it. 

Itiit illiteracy and genornl ignorance stand a 
great deal in tho way of the spieadof ngriciilture. 

The Free and Compulsory Primary Education Bill ol 
llon’blo Mr. O. K. Ookhale is the proper remedy for 
this serious drawback and if it is pasRol it will be a 
great step towards tho regeneration of India. 
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The Illiteracy of India. 

TIioUov. .1. KiiowKiHin tlioQuut^tily llevluwor 
Th' and the ll«sf for Ajiril «Wciiljos tlio 
rxtciit of illiter.icy, invcstignK'^ »•'' nn<l 

f'UggO't'i roiiio'lirs for comljutiiig it. 

ll.wliteiacy iiiiulo uny ftihniico n»iil whit clunr- 
cs Ins it in time to come of jimkvng i.-iph! pr<>- 
giess ? Lot fiUithlics spu.ik : 

Tl'a G^iucnc u/yniCtn KUtoM that “tlio total uuiabcr 
of scboUrH ill publio institutiouii lo lUIO-llIll, wvi 
4,03U,0Si males aod 7!)3,(MG femalog,” so that in all India 
probably only 8 per cent, ot hoya ot echool-gOMij; ago 
and 1-3 per coot, of girU ot school-going age are under 
instruction. 

Even when pupils enter on school education, 
the loyalty to education is not by nny TneaiiH 
strong. Tlie lolapso into illiteracy is hard to 
resist. 

Bub if, as Mr. Montagu suggests, the te.icliing 
in schools if improved and given n decidoilly 
practiftal turn may help to retard this [iroccss. 

That national ignorance is a disgmco ns well 
a weakness may bo gathered from a conijsimtivo 
study of Japan and India. 

Tbouontrxt between tho two countiiet cuuld not 
well bo more striking— to Jtpan 03 per cent, of Uio 
people can reed and write ■, m India U3 per cent, cannot. 

What according to the writer l» the clilef c.iuse 
of Indian ilUter.icy ^ 

The chief reason— not tho only reason, but tho chief 
reason — for the illiteracy ot India is tbe extremely com- 
plicated characters of the numerous Indian scriptR. 

Elementary education is a consumuiation so 
devoutly to be wished but bow ncany nre the 
difiicultios in the w.ay of its adoption? 

When it is realised that the illiterates number more 
than 203,000,000^ speaking more than 200 languages and 
dialects, employing over fifty di&oent complicated 
eenpts, each haring from 300 to 1,000 elaborate eym- 
boU ; that tho illiteralos are scattered over sn area of 
above 1,500,000 square isiloi, living in over 800,000 Til- 
lages with an average population ot about SCO, with one 
school to a\x viMagca^ and that tho people, beiDg igno- 
rant, are indifferent to ttio value o( education, it is eoeo 
that tho eloinentiry education ot lodia will he an o^uoue 
and costly undertaking. 

The considerations advanced so fnr point to a 
common Indian Alphalict ns one of tho most |k>. 
ttuit remedies for conciuering this gteat ovil. 

The licit interests of India Call for a national alphabet 
• _ which will commend itself lo tho people of Indio, meet 
the needs of Inditn speech representation, help to form 
an Indian nationality, and promote education, commerce, 
Imperial unity, and I'otornational intercourse. 


A Teaclicr’fl Indian Pilgrimage- 

III tho Apiil i-KiiH of tlin PonUieixi JUvi'vJ, .'Ir* 
r. J. (fOuW fill onides his oxpHcnrPS during his 
hlx wrekb' wijourii in tin* Bonibuy I'lcsidcncy. 
Dining thiootrntful iiinl inepiiiiig tour, the ‘moral 
jtitteptflr gate public illiif.tratinnfi of niethod.s of 
iiii|i.uUng inonil and civic instruction on a 
Iku-ts of iieutr.iUty — Mich as is udopteil in 
l-'mm* and Japan. Wliercver ho doinoiietrateil, 
it was with a cIism of IndL-tn English-Pjieaking 
High School iHjya, a black board in front ami an 
adult audience behind. 

Tlio first thing that struck him was the ro- 
iuaik.abl& similirity of young minds and audien- 
ces all over tliu three continents. 

The «ame di/QcuUies puzzle, tho earoe humour *moie«, 
the same appeals to good scnio lucoced, tbe aame ex- 
ample* of valour, generoiity aed aclf-demal kindle 
admiration. 

Tliis inisrionary of the twentieth century often 
took |ttrt in ilcbates of an aiuiiiated ch tractor. 
In Karachi and Hyderabad in ]iaiiicular the con- 
troversialists evinced a sort of Scottisli joy in 
philosophical naalyris and tho ait of heckling. But 
wherever ho sojourned, he felt spiritually quit© at 
home. Tho threo things that dhtre-ssod him most 
are; the coinp.iratively low status of the Indian 
teacher, tho paucity of women teachers, and the 
ominoua decline of home influence in Indu. 
Feminine emancipation, in the largest and 
noblest sense, can come only through the entrance 
ot women more l.rrgely into tho teaching profession. 

What touched the pre.icher of morality most 
was tho condition of the depressed classes. In 
Ttaroda ho visited the Antyaj.i Boarding School 
where ' liberation is given to those that sit in 
d.arkncts.’ 

Tlie immense jn-oletariat — ot .'lO millions of 
untoncli-xblcR— they inlercRtcd him moi-e deeply ' 
than til© professional cl.assos or the puid'h 
women. If anj'whoi-o on our planet, says the 
iiyinp\thetic sojourner, there is a ni.a.«s of hvima- 
nity ncmling (to adopt Ciunlo’s phrase) ineorpo- 
ration into society, the untouchables nie such a 
mass. 




Education in Germany' 

Mr Price Collier rootributce .e. very iolorming 
e'„,linterevti,.B erticl. on tl.e “’"“‘' 7 '^" 

„t Germeny to the J..«.»ry number of I.eAc^ 

Ho eye .bet lev. *..len« » 

Genneny reeido during their v.l.ole conree ot etud, 
!to,. Lvereity. The etudeut yeer d.rnW 

into two eomlled te.no.tere. The etuden 
„uvi„«,ery, in lleidelheru t-o T-” 
tee end then muvoe on, let ue e.ey, to Berl.n, or 
Oet'tingen, or Leipde, or Kiel, to bear leetu.» by 
other pr.te.eeor,, end to get to eco eo.netb.og 

ot the beet work in law, theology. 0 . 7 ™., ta- 

tory,orWI«-ld«. along the hnet ot h.., oho 

" M'rMce Collier thinke that thi.Veystem i« “ 
much to the «dv...lnge <■' et.utent a» to 
the Vni.er.ilie,, A. each ttudent prys e.eli 
Protowor «ho« lecturcho attend., the ,.rote«or. 
chip, ar. otten very Inenvtivo rn Gennany «n,l 
til arc to, no P.ote,.or, who«. .ncn- arena 
highiuv 1 ! Ukh, ot rrrpee, a yorr. 
alLtSl univer.i..ea in Germany w.th a total 
number ot 00,358 atudenta. 

Ho then give, d.Wla reg.rding the «r„cnlnm 
„d.Utie.ir, ot the numt«r ot „ 1 , not, and .to- 
.lent, and teacher, and the barge amount apmt 
annually on the mai»t,..anr. ot tho .,sU.m. Ib.t 

hl,ob,er.ation.on higher eduent.on a. the poaa- 
uorltoell public »r,ieo will bo intenrat.ng to n, 

in India where a ehniUr ayel-.n i' » 

Th. r^;’ 

KTOJ ,,te, in »liort. The uneduceUd meii 

„ot eiUt. ceooot e^t. 
ot po«il'rJ> ' nhantoin, but • real tOTTor. The 

Thi* i", thcreforo, P ^ edacetion »od s 

„„ ot "„B hb ..iraac. •"I"l>'v i 


Mr, Price Collier write, in the highest terms 
of tiro Mcellence of tl.o teachers in Germany, 
As foi tlio resiiltst lie wiyt. : 

The pupil, aheet ‘’^rrSul”^ 

‘"rtl'rS .SrEmopeao hl.t.r, well. 

Jhej h*»e niHin what they have been taught. 

The writer aUo points out onothev feature 
of school life of Germany, viz., the incessant 
at.a insistent empharis l.ud upon patuotisin. Not- 
uithstamling the htrict rlkcipHno of the German 
fchool-s tl.cre seems to be a general opinion tliat 
the bt«.lcnU who go up to tho Univeisities esix-ci- 
ally in the large cities and towns nro somewhat 
slack in their inoitil stanclanls. Ifere Jlr. Tnce 
Collier gives an interesting pictuto of tho Oti- 
iimn University sludont. lie concludes ; 

It u a very etrenuou* sad economical 
hotreTCr tor ererybody, and it requires a politically 
Ume population t7be thus driTeo. The dangerous geo- 
^TphicTl a.tuaooo ot Germany, ringed round by ene- 
mies ha» made euhmission to hard work and to an iron 
mtocraUo government necessary. To be a nation at all 
it wa» necefsary to obey and to submit ; 
to eavc These things they hai e been taught as have no 
oJhsc European people. Greater wealth, increased 
eower a larger role in the world, are bringing new pro- 
^emt Education thus far has been in the direction of 
fiUioBe»eh oneintohis place in a greet mach.ne. and 
Inu ^tention has been paid to the development of that 
e^ticUvof mind which makes for indepandenoe : but 
meo educate themselves into independence ; and that 
time if eoming swiftly tor Germany. 


iFBAOMENT OH EDHCATION-B, J.X.I.ou 
Frsver. m.*., (Oron.). Princpal, Becondary Training 
College, Bombay. Price Ue, 1 To Subscribers of the 
•Indian Itov'cw.” At 12. 


O.ANatcsan & Co., SonkuramaChetty Street, Madras. 
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Tata Iron Works. 

'i'l'o Ai’iil mniiV’cr of Ciumer'a Minjnsine coii- 
tihis a Miliiiblo aiticio by Mr. Axol KiliHii, 
ib’sciibiiig tbuTiiti lion Woik.s iit Btkdii. 

In lllU tho idea uf u largo Indian iron and aloci plant 
wa4 organized by Jauii<ct]i T.tta, a (’arauu financier. Mr, 
Taia had prorionidy »*tHrti*d and ausuoxaluby de*c1n|>ed 
a very iiro»iicrouii cotton induHtry. 

To obtain advice Mr. Tata madu a voyage to Europe 
and tho United BtatuH, wlioro liu coiiaulti'd Mr. Julian 
Kennedy, tho well-known Kngiiieor in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Kennedy advincd a thorough geological roaearch ot 
tho poiliona of tho country wicliin reach of tno Jhema 
coalfield. The work was confined to Mr. C. P. Penn, 
of Now York, and his assistant, Mr. C. M. Weld, boUi 
able and experienced Mining Engincort. Tliosc gcnllc- 
mon received most vsluahio aaaistanee from Sir Thomas 
Ilallani, who was then in charge of tho Geological 
Department ot tho Indian Government. Following hia 
suggestion they made a thorough search for minerals in 
tho Central Provinces, Debar, Uriss.i and MahurUanj, 
and locaiod a nuinbor of very important properties. 

. The principal of these are tho mines at Dtiulleu, in tho 
Rajpur district, where the hematite ore cuntaina C? prr 
cent. Fe, and tho iro" lulls of Quramauhini, in tl>e 
State of Mahuebanj Atthisplac-o tour moiintaine ate 
oorersd by strata of CO to (id percent, iron ore. On 
the slopes of tlio monntsias are found many millions u( 
tons ot such ore, broken up into lumps ready for throw, 
mg into railway wagons. Good dolomite in largo 
qaantities was located at Pamsoosb, in Orissa. Biteii' 
sive boriDgs and examinations were also made in tlio 
Jherria coal field, and largo coal saoiples were sent to 
Europe aod America for coking tests. The earnest 
efCorts of Mr. Tata wero encouraged by the Indian 
Government, who undertook to give the new national 
iron and steel Industry enceediogly low freight nitcs. 

With tiie lielp of the Government the raovo- 
ment wns tlioroughly sncc-casftil. Tiierctipon m 
1000 a prospectus for the new eoinp.>ny wms 
pUced before the finmeiers of London nnd P.ins, 
A p.irt of the c.ipital wns secured but intciest 
l.igged and the entei prise w.^^ for a time 
abindonpd. It was thou decided to appo.ii to 
Indlaws themselves. 

The appeal was received vrith enthusiasm, aod within 
tntae weeks a capital of £1,010,000 has been subscribod 
by fi,000native liidiaos. Ni't a penny ot British capital 
entered into tho enterprise. This sum was sofllcioiit for 
the construction, but when later further operating cafdtal 
was required, the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior aub- 
scribed alone the entire bond issue of £400,000. 

The works wero laid out for acapacitv ot ISO.OOOtona 
of coke, IGO.OOO tons of pig iron, 100,000 tons of steel 
lognts, TO.CKX) toMSOt rails and shapes, and about 30,000 
tons ot bars und hoop. 

Tlie dilVeu-nt depirtments ire however opcratol 
by difl\ I out n diunilitios. Ainoricms, Gomi-anv, 
Euglbluuvii, Cbiuvso nnd ItidLuis nre all employed 
■without diatinction. ^ 


The Japanese in California- 

Siiili is one of tlio tojiio. of |)iv)founil inU-icst 
with in tlio Jttjxtn Mn'jatvut for Ajiril 1913; 
It in f.isy to find out liow tlio JaiKim-se inmlo 
C.tlifoniii tlioii f.ivoiirito hotllcincnt : 

Caltfornia is Japan's next neighbour across tho P*i*i- 
He, and naturally tlio majority of the immigrants found 
settlemont tlicro. Kot only so, but the climate of that 
sUto is more hko that of their own land than any other 
part of A'lierisa, which is a supreme attraction to lovers 
of eunahuio and flowers, like tho Japanese. 

Tho .ititi-alicn logUlilioii in Atnoric.-i li-'is coii- 
bidevaWy vc-tti vcUsl tho inflow of the Jajianesua into 
tho United Sfcites. 

it will l>c no o.v.igycmtion to soy tli.it the Japi- 
neso iiro tho soul of agriciiltuml C.ilifornu. 

To thoso who w.uit to miHso wh.nt the Jai«- 
nvse iiro to C.xflfomi. 1 , let tho following extmet 
givu the needed jiiclitre : 

Ho one that has witoossrd the operations of Ihi* great 
dietrict spring-time and harvest can ever forget the 
iniprcKsion limitless reaches vf green alfalfa, ondlcss 
acres of orchard bloom, and then in the autunm tlie 
mcssurclevs vistas of gulden gram, and trees laden with 
aunriped fruit, The wealtn of wild flowers that streak 
the rooadowa is in itself a vision to be (ciDemberod. 

Not only hs.igi-ai’i'iu workeis ri-o tho Jap^kno!^oa 
factor of iioto in C.ilifomm In coiDtuorcc ftnd tho 
piofesistons they nre not I&vs Rucces.>,fiil ; only no 
traders, they have to enter to their own men nnd 
h.nve u rather tough fight of it. 

The Jnpaneso .nre very nnxioiis for the eduen- 
tion of their children. But the difficulty is they 
leave to keep Imlting between Jap.inesc' schools 
find American schools and in this stite of hesi- 
tancy their children often go nowhere. The 
Japanese have spivred no pains to bring ediicntion- 
nl facilities within the e.asy re.ach of nil : 

They also have rsLablished schools for the teaching of 
language, cooking and crafts. In fact they are doing all 
witiiin their ab)lity to Ot theinselves to take an intelli- 
gent part in tho groat cUihzatioa in which they find 
themgelvcH placed. 

The Jnp.aneso h.avo strengthened their right 
to live in Anienca by their high nnd lofty stnnd- 
nnls of socivl ethics nnd n-ligion. 

Shall the .T.ij>nno‘-o wnit on the out-vkiitsof 
Ameii^ or is thciv any clinnoe of their incorpora- 
tion with the Anvericiics t This is the question 
avviutuig solution. 
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The Unrest of Transition. 

Mr A.J. FirorrBlair !i»» »i> 

April m,ml«r ot tl.o C«Ir»K» .Ming rrith 

, 1 „ ..p^„„„„ic I>.ngc. ot Trooritron After 
cxpUimnglh.-.ttl,oroFr -vo» ™tte„ Wo.o l.o 

tall 1 »lonorporlimilyotrro.l.ng R.r Th^^lote 

Morisoo-, rork oo “ Indi.. in Tron,it,o„, Mr. 

nhir devote, tevcr»ll«r.grrpl,s to ti» — ,o 

,lrpte.,ioo ,.l,icl. I.,« overtekon ti.o middl. rh,,^ 
in Tl™gol,nnd ovprcr, U.o opinion llnrl tl.o 

pl,eno,„;noni,ron.n,o„te nil n.,tern r«„„t,.r, 

litl. ony protenro to rirlliteti.n. Ho »nt,n«o, : 

Ai, ihi. .pp.;'- 1 " b. ‘b” 

Wo.t * 0 d 11.0 more F are.fo medi- 

Ron.poen ‘ ■ Adniiii>*»ered lo people 

cJnfH wli.fli *"'”5 Ameno*. the M*nr.« of Now 

of life on n P' J !„ Je»,ing ropidljr In number* end 

of hU ome * »ouroo of perplexity 

Mdexen orartiM hetereon the Indi.n or the 

• wide hiittbe. like him ere onTi«Ked 

t Chineeo A^rixl’ c.fil.zetion of the West, *n^bo 

by the complex m them is eaually eimpl* They 

aftcrnetite wilt deelroT them U l« 

raiixt either *»iimi » ^ tatter ■lt*ri'*tixe i« oot 


todo of the pVohlcm ie notbroB more or 

:AV.Tter5 .teta"i- -blnbb«^ bitenrl. ^n 

1®*V" t f^lm tltn.Unilpomc ofr.iiropeen rniliietroo 

|..rn lon.^ «hi,“™" ",. in tlni .rnnoln 

eivili^l'ooe ' P » plMtern ideali ere necreeerily 
ll Weatrrn! A* regerd* materiel proeperity 
the eim. ^n™ oh^^t* of eM the ciribred reoe. erebocon,. 

more end more eliko. In time the non-cirilnrd rwm* 
‘"’J.Tr^mrltTnVl *n.l the eirii.red rece*. h.rmBbeen 
revelUd upbythe.teem-rollcr of improred «^«nnic»- 

tmn»,^rf«^ moclienical conUirancce and the •doption 


“^rr.Wpb 2 n.n,™on.nanlll not ,,.iato,,.b- 
l.r.lor.n»nlbrr..a.l.vte. 

lnd^urtMm 2 »..rh a* the pen of a Dickon, or a 
t?on“ S dV jo.tKOft.. Ncitber the ee-onom.e nor 

**‘*dr''a'?JESnd“"er« moS Cotir^blo thi^n they 
Zt l nd.. to tkl „lnbli.ho,.ol of . ■“b'; 

In'S rftr brog”.?.orr!f. ;;n.p»..i‘9 

“nr.’i Iboosbt. Cotp>tinEtbol;ol»teBO';'"l^^ 

■itiiationin India to-day one cannot help admitting that 

?^r arreren more liable to lead to politica compli- 
ortiooe than thoM obtaining in England a eentary ago. 
T^^e Oorernment* of China and Perr.a ai« confronted 
with tho »amc difficulty and the lame danger aa our ow^ 
Contact with the Wert at «o “‘"y P''’"‘* •“* 
eeonoiDio and political ideal", towardi whioh their 
oeooirare preK.ing with erer-Sncretiing eagernces. 
^ler tho roo»t fateurable condition* tho por^d of 
tnn.itiou rou.t bo a time of .torm and utrea.. Cut in 
China and Per.ia there ie no foreign porernment to 
complicate the eoonomi.i moToment with inter-racial 
iasuoa. Tim problem aa 1 hare said, la oommon to all 
the«e Eaatern countrie*. but in India it la bcact with 

noculiardifOmUieaanddangera. In the limit* asiipned 

to mo I cannot do more than glance at theje. But. 
.peaking generally, the main danger la that there may 
be some gigantic popolar uphearal a. tho re»ult of 
economie-Sot pol.liral-atroa. ; and that Ihia economic 
earUnuako may bo taken adrantago of by political 
inlricuora to orerthrow tho British Oorernment. Ro 
far aa we can *eo the rcaiilt of inch a caUatrophe 
would ho to aet back the economic dcrelopmeiit of 
India and pliingo her, for a time at all crenta, into a 
elate of political and economic chaoa. The economic 
rerointion ia bound to come in India aa in other 
conatma. What U to be deprecated is that it ahonld 
beaccompaaicd by a political revolution which would 
interfere with ita orderly and pacific accomplishment. 

In Ihia matter it aeema tome that tlio Government hi* 
a Urge numlier of natural allies in the educated ela.ees, 
particularly in the growing body of Indiana who ba\e 
adopted Englieh way. of living. ItU they who ire beat 
acriu-vir.ted with the various .tops in the transition pro- 
peaa They are beat rjoalified to pioneer their fellow 
countrymen from ono civilization to the other. But 
naturally they are- preciaely tho class whkh is most 
ambitious of political and social recognition. To any 
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gUESTlOllS OF miPORTlNCE. 

Organisation of Village Life- 

rilUge,'’'S Sd'puWIc .pirit l»ve not 

‘ndrvktorrigMt“TXTlSo‘'X 
ITl » loir ve-irt MO nnd the conclusion was come to 
I at ir™s ™os ®lo.imblo alto in tlio intewj^s 
rf Ilecontmliintion and in orfer 5° 

reopie with «- *f ”;'a“'rn,TiS S 

S,::;SfX^crc:s^."^ 


Tn.taoliavaU U most iirgeutiy caiie.i lor, uui. 
OovcSnont of this rresJJency has not senomly 
Scm^te.l tho task hitherto, thongl* 
h^uieraireaJytakenupm other Provinces m 
" * or other "Wo have only to look ftt tlio 

SmCwork ot scwcml dci»rtn,cni.s of Goemm^t 
and tl.o mimilo elaboration of mica for tlio 
?. iil.nro of snbonlinate officers .n tbo diapoanl of 
Stir, relating to tlio vilbgr TI» IWn. 
ivnutmciit it will 1)0 conccileJ, is tlio one 
tarirtmc.t whirl, is io daily touch ««. tho r„„l 
wid.tioo, and it you willca.am.no tho mica in 
Sard to the dispos >1 of wa.lo land, nnantl.on.cd 
Sopition of (lov.riunent land aa..^.ncnt of 
tai.i, riles, n-lionnislunenta and rnW.emon ot 
boldines the villa~o offirera n.i.l ll.o Berenuo 
IiiMOH tors lu-c now tho jnctliiim of coiunmnication 
nn.\ ore nr.ctioolly sur'-^mc- A iiuinlior of apiwils 
nriiinst the. eiccL-sions of tl.o T.xhsil.lurs is provia^ 
nn.Uheroisno provision anj*where to aaceitain 


tho collective opinion or Kontiment of tho viljag^ 

In mutters pertnining 

that theofficors of Government should not «nter 
to in tho intorna! distribnt.on of water but 
should Icavo it to tbo yillagors tbomselvos. Thoio 
ia. howover, i.oeonatitnlod n.itbonty m the village 
SSriwithtbi, matter, and wliei ever there is a 
iliBniilo— and diapiitea nhout tho distribution of . 

wX nro voryfiegnont-thollovoni.. In^eetoi- 

and the si.bordinatea of the Public Works ^p.ii t- 
ment become the all-important t.Mtors nnd inam- 
pnlato and corrupt vill.ago lifo nndhavo practically 
the imaior of doing what tlioy like. An ncpm-.i- 
tion in She villago to discharge some of these 

fnnetiona -and chosen by tho plhgcrs thoinselvea 
must necessarily strengthen the cause of la-w and 

order Enrol Sonil-ation and Education, mil nlro 
receive better attention from tho people Gontlo- 
mcn, it has ten stated Hint it is now tho fashion 
to wlvooito the punchajiit‘., fl>» n panneea loi all 
ftdroinistmtivo evih. A good ile.il of misundcr- 
stamling still exists as regwls tho nature and 
scope of thc*o proposols. The latest pronoimce- 
ment on the subject by tho Hon’ble Sir John 
Atkinson at tlie Budget Debate last mon«b re- 
vcale.1 the usual misconceptions. He fiwteu that 
“tho Government v.-as a^keJ to undertake to 
revive an institution which w.ia in existence for 
many centuries and which has ceased to exist and 
the rcfpiest was akin to reviving a dead person. 

J am nfmid ho has misunderstood our aim. It is 
not our puipoaso to revive the old patiiarchal rule 
of tho punchayat, but to bring into existence a 
now oi^ni«.ation founded on a rcprcsent.ativo 
iMsis and having at its Ixick the united voice 
of tho villra^f*, a new unit in the administi-ntion 
to nndertnke somo of tho functions now being 
performed by subordinate officers of the Govrm- 
ment, and suited to tho present conditions. Tlio 
giowth of individiinlism and tbo operation of 
the individual ryotwari system will not now 
tolcmto tho time-honourcfl punchayat, and it will 
be a griovous mistake to fashion tho punch.!) at 
on tho old lines. If it is to succeed it must he a 
leprosentative holly selected by the vilhgers out 
of their free will. After a most extensivo enquiry, 
tho Decentralisation Commission recommended 
tho constitution of the general punchayat to 
everdso Jurisdiction in petty Civil and Ciiminal 
oLses aiising in the vill.nge and to have power 
to deal with tho construction and rep.air of local 
minor works such as xfells and drinking' water 
binks, the cleaning of tho village roads and of 
buihlings such as rest houses, the m-nnagenient of 
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vill.vgo Mttlo poitiiils aiul village markota. Vari- 
ous othnr functions in isiganl to revenue, agri- 
cultural loans, and in regnnl to the di.striVmtion of 
water, have also been suggested. How ncceKssuy 
sucli an administrative body in the villago luus be- 
come, can bo seen from the jiiopo.sal.s m.ado from 
time to time in recent years in reg.ard to rilLago 
s-anitation, rural credit, tlio growth of tli«p«*tty 
Civil and Criminal litigation and education in 
rural arc.a.s ; and the remedies cither Ruggc-stcil 
or discHsbcd will on a careful examination, bo 
found defective and faulty in that there Is no 
existing org inis.ition in the villigo Uiat c;»n Im 
entrusted with tho work. Whether the punchayat 
is a general boily or of a functional type is another 
question which has been very much discussed 
from many points of view. Legislation in rcganl 
to tlie constitution of tho punchayat Iws been 
either already undertaken or is under considera- 
tion in some of the provinces. In tho Punj.>b, 
tho Govommont undertook liCgislatioa in 1911 
for the constitution of punchay.ats dealing with 
potty Civil litigation. In Bengal similar legis- 
lative measurea aro now under active contempla- 
tion. I must also mention an interesting expert- 
mont in llysoro in this direction. The Mysore 
Tank Puncliayat Regulation I of 1911 is a bold 
departure in regard to tho solution of one of the 
most vexed questions of village administration. 
The Tank Punchayat Committee constituted un- 
der that regulation, is a bo<ly elected by the 
ryots paying an annual assessment of Rs. 20 
on wet or garden lands in the village, or Rs. 10 
on dry lands, or paying an annual moturpha tax 
of Rs. 5. The Tank Punchayat has the power, 
having regard to tho quantity of water avaiLablo 
in any tank under its control, to determine tho 
portion out '>£ all, or any of the wet lands, of Bwch 
tank to bo'cultivTited with wet crops, and to conU- 
nue the supply of water to such portions or to 
select a compact and suitable block and to parcel 
it out among all the ryots who ar© desirous of 
growing sugarovno on such terms, as regards the 
rent or share of the produce to be paid to the 
holders of the lands comprised within tho block, 
as may appear to it to be reasonable. If the land 
assessed ns wet is not supplied with water for 
iirigation in consequence of the above nrninge- 
mont, the holder of the land is entitled to ro- 
mi'slon. Tho Tank Punchayat is empowered to 
regulate the time for the commencement of the 
issvio of water from tho ttftik, the period of time 
the supply of water is to continue, the quantity of 
water that is to bo let out of the tank, and also 


to undertake tho wmstiuctioii, iPfitomtlon nnd 
improvement of minor tanks and is assigned a 
portion of the irrigation cess fund and any other 
grant that tlie Government mnynsfign to tho fund, 
fts well ns of the income from the B,ale of fishing 
and graiing rights in tho tank-beds. X do not 
propose to deal further with this subject, but tho 
regulation contains tlie germs of tJio solution of 
onnof tho vexed questions nflecting niinlccononiy, 
first in regard to tho most desirable reform of 
withdrawing from tlie sulwnlinnto oflicLals of 
Government, the power tliey now passe«y! in the 
matter of tho distiibution of wab-r and le;iiing 
tho ciitiiu control of the supply of w.ater ton 
duly constitiitisl jiiinchnyitt and niitomaticaliy 
providing for remission ; and secondly in obtaining 
tlio co-operation of the village in rcgiird to the 
mainten.anco and repairs ofwoiks of .irrigation. 
The Government of Ceylon seem to liavc gone a 
step further in providing against the intciferenro 
of the onlinary machinery of the Government, 
in tho internal economy of the village, VilL^c 
communities and village tribunals in that island 
seem to exercise some of the more extended Judici- 
al functions allotted in this Presidency to onlinary 
tribunals, nnd if yon examine the provisions of 
the onlinance. Criminal oCTences more or less of a 
petty character now being tried here by jcgulnr 
courts, go before these village tribunals nnd 
Committees, including breaches of the rules framed 
in regard to irrigation, nnd cultivation. In 
ftilministrative matter?, the Ceylon Committees 
seem to possess power to frame rules relating to 
a variety of matters bearing on the well-being of 
the community. For example they have power to 
make rules for baking care of waste and other 
binds set apart for pasturage of cattle or for 
any other common purpose, for breeding of 
cattle, preventing cattle trespass an<l cattle 
disease, and for tho prevention and abatement 
of nuisance, for making it an oflenee for the 
holder of a license or the keeper of tavern to 
sell to feumles any description of spirits including 
intoxicating liquor as well ns the produce of the 
cocoanut or other description of p.alm, or siigir- 
cnnc.for imposing nnd enforcing an nnnu.sl tax 
p.%ynble on labour, for the maintenance of vill.ige 
roads and village school houses, village tribunal 
court houses and so on. It will thci-efore be the 
duty of the Conference, to urge upon the Govern- 
ment in a most emphatic manner, to undertake 
legifdaUon for the constitution of village puiich.a- 
ynts as early as po.ssible. The hesitation nnd 
unwillingness to take a pew departure, ond an 
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questions of hiPOMAHOE. 


iipiigii 

plsiS^ 

^‘"*' S to ''undertake, 'ntl.out 


maotation on Maliomedon Education 

H,o Oovotnraool of I”'''* "’""Uril 

tollcvios circuUr lotlor, doted the 3nl Ap"' 

1013 tcTftll PioTinciftl Oovernmont^ . 

' 1 am dlrectol to .ddres. you ou the .u'Oeet ct 

^lueot™. A. No, 

''CoS ’l Sr°,umU.„ «to .till lor Wow their 
itlmiition, ,«,„,,lition Tl»o <5overnmcnt 

rss'csr.hit :iSw.o„b.. hwiiiu^ 

1 11 U^ vioMtloil for tliP faiiontion of thu 

;.',”kw«r.l community 00,1 tnke thi. oi.|-.rt,,mly 
oI imlitotins tho dirwtion, to 

ol^vmtlio nod 

reouired. When ono or mote o! Ihe-e Un 
Cr,.. hm. to he .tudie,! m ndd.t.on to tt 
Ueiritio vetnreoUr, tho Mnhome.1 m I»il«l m 
; ^ t Tl.Pro arn al'O djIHcultua of a 

bxntlir.in«'>l. Konn 

n'UtnoiK natiin‘. home siuoy «>» 

^ oTicu on U'f.nti .seonlir clucalion 

' uetM.l ftiitl tlio rf-^il »r e.irecr i< thiia started 
rr"' Txn Tn Ui " of otlH-r commumtien. 

.n'7toxtda‘oU^ n*OAl in tlie venmctiUr «booU 

om.l'ime-^ lU^atlef'd to Mihome-lan feelinps. 

1^ »om« rroviuifH these dilhcultie^ hare been 


rnthtiiyntt* by ‘Y.r-rscth^oiS';::! 

schools for 'Xooh 01 - ^taktllbs). in 

indigenous typo (Mulla school. 

,hich a uutontond tl,.tthc.oNn 

Government of Indir eitenuon 

Inge hody ofoiunmn^it 1.™ ^ 

ot Ihn, nyetem. 111010 H ™ „„j 

1 S obtuinedby fu.thor 
m^ltotionof the currio.tht 

tlfmo".uSlVrnc‘t: in 
S’Mnlled,™ hnro enti.oly dtopped the 
irso ot Uidu, nnd it i. impocible to lay down 
rrinelo lino of policy lor every Provmco o, 

” ce nt a Provinoo. The following general 
CggSCnfmay! however, with udvattog^be eon- 
aiife^ — (ll T1 i 6 enconmgement of Miiktabs to 
miorta tocnlir ootirto whioh will appeal to Maho- 
Jjana and will not preront «» ‘“f “ 
simnlc Unin ■where neceswy nnd of the 
(et^Facihtiea lot tho teaching of Uidu, when) 
u!dr.aatilU vernaeular for praetienl purpotoa. 
(A) The framing ot apceial test-hook, tor «omi- 
Jeoidar Maktalw. ( 4 ) The tnclnalon in tho test 
book, tor onlinary .ehool., m araaa whero Maho- 
moilanearo nnmerou., ot .tone, wlueh aro not 
di-timtetnl to Malmmed.ans and of a cortam ntun- 
l«r of atorica of Imrtiral.it ‘n‘™'* ‘.v, ‘1 ^ 

i. not, however, intended to suggeat that the tm- 
ditinnal .toric. ot ‘be “indi. religton ehouM to 
ercludm!. The oselusion either ot Matnio or of 
lliiidii .toriea wotild toll tho books o' ‘b® 

viiluo and interest. The iiicliismii of both is col- 
cul iUhI to r«ino\-e tlic complaints w Inch nro 
limes made by ^Tallolnc.lans on this score. {.,) 
Tim provision of Mahome.l.m teachers whero pific- 
ticablc. (C) The provision of a separate inspect* 
ing agency for Mnhomedans. 

3. Tho re.'isons which h.avo retarded tho spic-ad 
of secondary oflncalion ainbngtlie ^^llho^ledans are 
tlie poverty of the commnnity, tlie lingubtic 
dilficwlty, the demand for religions instruction nnd 
w.int of Mnhotne‘1 »n representation on the 
TOverning Wlios of educational institutions. The 
first ho-s l<cen to a l.irgn extent met by spccifil 
Oovemment scliol irsliips nnd by endowiiionts. 
This is cs-scntially a matter for the local Govom- 
ment. and the community themsphes. 1 am 
merely to observo tint in parts of the country 
where M.aliome<l uis nre slow to enter institutions 
for technica-l and industrial training nnd it has 
been notico! tliat very few Mahomcflans h.avo 
been nelecteAl for the State tethuicnl Fchol irshipB 
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il iiuiy lio found di'->itulilu to oHVr hunii* 
f irilitiiK liy w.iy (if htii>i'ii(U or m j\h 

to till' M.-cund, it is ullt'geil timt 
btilUt when tlioy h.iM' to Ktudy Ihi^^Ii'li 
tliu medium of a I’mkiitii \eMi »ul »i- with wlikli 
they art) littlo iinjudiiled. Sjn'd.*! or 

(.hH>oiiuky go far to imnt tlm dilUeully. Tim 
demuid toe Kdiguum iusluietiou caw «>r.vwge*l 
fill ill jniviiloly imungeil liO'>tels .itUulM'd t<i 
Go\i'i luiient iiihtitutiuiLs, it is ic|iiebent(sl tint 
in ceit-uii ^urls of the cuniiliy the gioal iimjoiily 
of bts^iiidary bchools iiru ni triaged hy UiudulKHiiiTA 
and it w.ia recently ohscrved tli it among tim uiio 
Imndied ordinary inoinherM of tho Calenlta 
Beiute, only bix wci-o Mahomed ins. Tlie estn- 
hlibhiuetit of sjKcial Muhonicdan Schools and 
Colleges would simplify thi'so ni.vttcnv. Hut thm 
^ vixyitjAstfA iwt 'iuiaticc.A a-wiswss ostomA 

tiQ adopted, generally. And wheio it is not 
fc-ibililo, a gooil de.il nuy he dune hy le'emug ■» 
curtiia number of v.ic.uicies for M.ihoiue<L>n pupilif 
in institntioiw nsIivcU hy ic-u-un of their repu' 
titiou dmw many npplic.ints fot adinibsion uiul 
by s.ifcgu.irding tlio intci'csts of the community 
iu other ways. A subsidLiry dilllculty uhicli may 
bomotiisos present itself is th.it of an ndv.inc() 
Iiom a somi'faccular Mnktib to uu institution of 
higher gi'.vdo, Tbu>, howoer, is a nmtU-i of 
nriiuigoincnts in tiio coilcs of >aiious Ihwinces. 
The suggestions which tiio Govcrniuent of Indi.’V 
think may ho of practical utiLty in tho mutter of 
scoomUry and collegiate education aio (I) Th« 
improvement •! existing institutions foi Mnho- 
lucdans Aich as the Calcutti Madi.ua, the IsLinuc 
Coilogo, Lahoie and Islamic schools (*2) Tho 
Gst.ilj)ishnient of scpirato Slahomeihiii institntiona 
in pl.ices whciu tlie> c.in bo done without dctit- 
ment to cllicioncy or discipline and without 
uni-c.isonablo exi’Cnse, (3) When this is not 
possible (.inil it is apprehended it will but 
seldom be possible) the addition to tho st.iO’ 
of a school of a tc.achcr or tc.xcliere, who will 
bo cither to tench cl.asses in English through 
tho medium of Urdu or to give special help fo 
Mahouicdan boys, rvhei-e knowledge of some other 
aernacuKris desamble cither for tho study 
English or for genei-al reasons, (t) Tlio main- 
tenance of hostels for Miilioiiicd.ins under private 
minigomont with i-eligious toathing. (5) Tl** 
appointment of a rei'onablo number of MaliO 
jncd.iiis to the Couiiulttees (whero such e^i^t) of 
tho Government institntioiis and to the goveilj- 
ing bodies of .liJod institutions. ( 6 ) The provi- 
Eion of Mahomodaii teachers and lusncctoiB. 


I. i aiii to add ihiit llio ijiM-tiou vilalln'r 
iidigiuus (cadiKig c-in I"' jM-iinilbsl jn (Joniii' 
lufiil llo'tels (cii.iii(<-d only hy Mahonasl ms, 
niid, if H>, undci whit fondilioii'', is <m'-, uhiih 
limy (onimiiciitly In- IhmUsI of in th*' < ijniiiiiiii»-i’ 
lion on it-ligioiis and iimral in'-lrmtion 
foi in my letter Xt>. 12(17—12^1, d.ibs) the 
4ll» Kepte»dH-r iyil,oi ifth.it coiuimmu.iti"U 
iiahiitic.idy Ims.-ii dc»iiuU')iLsl in a then N-is'iate 
Utter. 

5. Tlio flovcrnineiit of Jndii would nlso like 
local OovcTiiinenU to tuii-ider whether any fuithcr 
dysteiii of M-hoI.iiwIiij'H is mjiiiii-d foi i>«>or Muho* 
nnsl.itiH at tho diHeixuit htagcii of instniction. 

ti. No ayatem of Mahuincd.in cluisition will I* 
coinpleto without arniiigeinriits for tho cdiitsition 
of gills, 'llda form of education :•* utlondcd with 
K|K'cial dillicnitics in ix.-it.iiii jv-irts of the lountry 
and pixdmbiy ovcrywlnTo tho ftHcttwt nmingo* 
nientK for piinkih will bo nec-ov-iry. TJie Mivonit 
principit-s w-}iic)i tho CoM-rnmunt of Italia doiiu 
to SCO ndopttsl in tho nmttor of tho ediicalioh wf 
gills nio detailed in jviiTtgniph* 1C — 18 of lli« 
Ucsoluliun No. 301 C'd. d.itcd the 21st l-'fbrtiary 
1313. 

7. With this genend oWi-vatioii I iimtocoui* 
mviid the wholo (jiiCHtioii to tho eii-cfiil cou* 
sidomtion of IaOcoI GovcriimonU with tlio sugges- 
tion that ft Coiiiinittoo should U- iip{<ointcJ to 
iiiako ivcomnionditions. The Coieriiiiicnt of 
India will bo gl.wl to bo infonmxl in duo 
cotirso of tho general conclusion which I.A>od 
Govcrnnicntft h.ivo re.ichtsl. They do not 
desire to receive ivirticular Bchemcs, hut they 
arc deeply interested in the ijue.stion from 
the liujierinl {>oint of view and they will Iw 
gkwl to know in connection with the allot* 
luent of any funds wliich may ho nvailihio 
what financial help is desired from Inii>cri.a! 
revenues, Fuithermore tho Sccrotiry of Stite 
hui recently suggested that the annu-il rej'Oit< of 
public instruction might w ith advantage deal w ith 
tho progress of Primary Education among Hindus 
and Mahoniedans respectively. This trc.atiuent 
as legnrds Mahomednus might well he e.xtcnded 
to some 8j>cxiiil mention of tlirir advnnceiiu-iit in 
difleront branches and grades of eihiciition. Atten- 
tion U invited to the siipplemcnt-iry babies ixgaisl- 
ing Mahomedan education in the i-ejoits from 
tho Madras PresiJoncy. 
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UIltRSHCES OF THE DJY. 

Dr. Gbose on the Separation of Judicial 
and Executive Functions. 

lie ToJn IMl, aUeiUU m tndatj lU i.ll/. 
the I-rmieni Hr. Heh«rr Ulu^rorli— 

flctlomen,-! am eU< 1 to t-‘y 

blcillm™ to-Jayoot to aoy contauc-aal 

ooction or to atk lor any pohtol conreBtion or 
’ronr Irion, h r.ool.l any bocn-o no .11 rli.Ul- 
len for the moon, but only to .>ok tl.o Ome.no.ent 
to rmleem tl.o Bolomu plrfs" g.von to tl.o country 
moro tlmn five yo.ni aeo to scp.iato pnlicul tiora 
ctccullvo lunctionr. On tl.o 29tl. of M..tcli 1908 
Kir II vrvoy Afl imron sri.l from hir pl.me in tl.o 
V eSUi"™ Oounril.-“Il,o inoviCU,. 
rou.lt If 11.0 preront .jrtom is tl.,rt cnn.mal trtaU 
alTooting the eeneinl pcaco of the distnct^ imt 
al.ays comlucto.! in tint «tn.o«pl.oio of mol im- 

nirtWity '•Moll “''““hi poivmlo ■' <^'"1 ?' 
Jiistlm.^Kor ,loeo this compicloly Jofimj llm . 
vihioll lies not >0 much in wlmt is .lone, .rs in 
what may 1» snspeoUJ to bo .lono, foi It is not 
onougl. tLt the mlministralion of justire sl.oul.l 
lie p,ue 1 it can never bo tl.o bedrmk of o„r nilo 
unless it is «lu> above sn-picio.. He also ^intel 
out in a rlosoly lonsonesl si«ech that the «r»“; 
lion of io.lici..l from cieentivo funct.ons wool, I not 
in any ivey «e,.ken the isi.or or the prestige of 
the District hlagistn.te. The Home Memlwr nne 
not nl'O 1 lufty mention, Afraitl of oiienty ospressmg 
.ympathy will, the nn.rh.rotiM Imltin 
liwycr who, ho Kai.l. aovotei liw etivrgieu 
Tiwkin" tho ivaminiitintion of justice as good 
both theoifticnlly anil practicolly in this 
tts tho aJministrsition of justico in ler.glmd. Iho 
combinilion of judiciiil and esocutice fimctious 
luldpfl Sir llirvoy Adamson, docs not cnlmnw 
tho prestige of the executive in the country it 
tomls to weaken it and he ended by b.»ying ttot 
the (Jovernmeut li.ul decided to make a tenUtivo 
nnd enntious advnnco towaiils introducing the 
oxi<eriment in phees where the conditions of the 
country were favourable. 

AV USDl.SIR\RLE COUHIXSTIOS. 


Sir llan^y abdamMui, 1 i'...! n-t i.-uund you, 
wiv 3 not the fir't mnn w h** cmid-uiui ftheBjstcm. 
Ilio preamh^^ to ll< ,:i.titieii 2 of 1793fhow8th.at 
tho combination of ll.i t-..o functions was e\cn 


then consideicii uniiesiiahle ; nnd whenever ntten. 
tion »,al drawn to it in the ro..rte of a.lnimi,- 
totive enqni.ies, it was denonneed in nnrei.nvoenl 
terms. Sir Kredo.ie Ili.lli.fay, Sir Jol.n letor 
C,i.int, Sir flaitle Fiere, Sn Cecil lle.idon. Sir 
lUrnes I'c.icock all joined in conde.nii.ns tl.o 
mstoni. Lonf Kimheiley, Secrot.ny of bt,.to for 
Indba, . Lit„ral, ,...d land C.oss, Secietary of 
SUto for India, n Conscrv.itivo wero iilso ol tl.o 
mine opinion. Again in 1899 a n,o,.,o....l w.s 
preMintoii to the Secrot..ry of bt.ito foi Ii.ib.i 
ur-un-' the fcfiuratioii of the two functions Hgiied 
hv°6uch distinguished men us Lord irohliousc. Sir 
lUcImrd Couch, Sir nkliard Gaitli, Sir John 
l»hear, Sir Willmm Jlurkhy and othew erpiiilly 
dhatinguished. c. 

Some memberh of tho Indian Cud Service, 
however, still scorn to think that tlio separation of 
tho two functions would lead to dlsistious coii»e- 
qiiences. In their opinion, whatever is is light 
in tlito best of all possible administvations, though 
India to them is only n land of regiets nnd 
of nipccs. Tho evidence of tiieso gcntlcnien 
betoie tho Public Sorviccn Conmii-«‘'ion leciUls 
to my mind one of Lucian's dialoguob in 
which that irreverent scolTei describes tho dismay 
in tho Pantiieon when the Olympian gods taw 
that men wero gradually ceasing to believe m 
their omnipotence and feaied that if not believed 
in, they might ceuve to exist. I t-m, howovei, 
a-'iiiro those nervous gentlemen that neither law 
nor Ollier would be imperilled if this blot on tho 
administration of justice is wiped out. Neither 
tnido nor commerce would leave the cuuntiy nor 
young Englishmen ccasC to compete for tho 
Indian Civil Service if tho two functions arc 
separated. These gentlemen, I see talk of 
jirestige but do they know the true me.ining of 
tho word BO frequently on their lips ? It litcially 
means, ns I B.aid on tho budget debate in 1007 an 
enchantment or illusion. It is n word of evil 
parenkago as a distinguished Coiifcervative 
etatesDian Paid on a memoiable occasion and 
even in its best sense me<ans something, I need 
not be more explicit, of which those who speak 
of their prestige have no resvson to he proud. 

It ii 6.iid that an Augur and a Senator, in the 
time of Ciesar, lamented the declining state of 
tlio Ilcpublic. “ The times, indeeil, are very b.id,” 
said the Senator, “we li.vvo reason to tremble for 
tlio libcity of Home.” “a\1i!” said tho Augur, 
“th.atis not the gioatest evil; the people now 
begin to lo-sa the respect which they foimerly had 
for our order, wo seem barely to bo tolerated { 
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wo c'oaso to bo nocc.ss.iry, Soino Generals luivo 
tlio nssuninco to give b.ittlo without consuHiiig 
us; anil, to coiiiplcto om jninfortunes, thoso who 
sell ns the Mcreii imllcts begin to reason.” “ Well 
and why don’t yon reason likewise ?” leiiliwl the 
Senator, “and since the de.alers in pullets in 
the time of Ca'sar are inoie knowing than 
they were in the time of Nuina, ahould not j’oa 
modern Augurs be better philosoplieis than tlioso 
who lived in former ages ?” 

THE EXOLISII CUAHACTEII OK ADMISISTRATIOS. 
Gentlemen, we h.ive been hearing a gooil deal 
lately of the necessity for maintaining tJio English 
diameter of the administration but this does not 
mean, ns some of the witnesses before tho 1‘nblic 
Services Commission seem to think, the employ- 
ment of Englishmen exclusively in all the higher 
olTices. It me.ans this and this only. The ad- 
ministration must be based on English principles 
and I would a^k these gentlemen to read in their 
moments of leisure if they happen to have any — 
for we all know that they are o%erburdened with 
work— a notable speech made by Lord Shaw only 
the other day. Lil^rty and order, saul Iiik Lord- 
ship are complemeutary functions of English 
social life kept together and unified by that 
justice which proceeds from tho judicLai realm. 
Order is to be conserved by the magestrate and 
liberty by judges who would not bow either to 
Royal favour or to populir cUmour or even to 
the executive Government and who would 
throughout consider tint they have a higher mid 
nobler tisk to consene .igiiinst th.m all that the 
commuiiity demands, liberty of tlie subject which 
is concerned with older .ind which forms tho 
peace and Becurity of the people. The executive 
Government in England, I may remind these 
gentlemen who talk so glibly of the British tooo 
of administration, do not override the decisions 
of tVvj lUgh. Govwt. Tlvey iare twA do at. Rot 
if they ever ventuied to do anything of tho kind, 
would they think of declining to pub1i>h tho 
olhci.il piipeib. 

A lUSPLY TO Sia nEGI>ALD CRADOOCK’s CRITIClSU 
IN COUNCIL. 

Gentlemen, in the coui-sc of the debate which 
recently took on the motion of n.vbu 

Smendranath Banei je.a, the Home lllember Sir 
lloginald Craddock complained that no definite 
scheme Ivid Wen lud before him. My answer is 
it was no businesw of the non-olV;cial members to 
frame sclieines of ndministrativo reform. That is 
cle.arly Iho duty of the Executive Government and 


is not I iinagino a tuvlc nbovo tludr collective wis- 
ilom. Sir Ib’giii.iM CivuMock 1 Cud refcntHl to the 
coiros|Hmdcnco wliicli liad tiken jtlico betwecii the 
Secietary of St.ito and tho Govenimeiit of India 
and when he w.is askeil whether it h.id i-cfeinnco 
to details or to principle--, Kiid tliat it concerned 
both, tlie details lieing mixed up with the piinci- 
plfs and ho declined to prwluce tho conoft- 
jiondenco. I sincerely trust that the reticence of 
the picsent Home Memlier does not indicjito any 
desire to depart from a policy definitedy 
announced and a pledge solemnly made in 1908. 

Sir Ilnivcy Adani.‘<on cleirly laid down the 
pi inciplo which should rcguUte the inauguration 
of the experiment. lie Raid: — “The general 
principle outlined is th.at the trial of ofTences and 
tho control of the magistrates who try them 
should never devolve on ofllcers who have any 
connection with tho Police or the Executive.” 
In order to carry out this principle we submit the 
judicial machinery both civil and criminal should 
be placcil exclusively tinrler the control of the High 
Court presided over by a Minister of Justice. 
Further all the High Courts as in the case of the 
Beng.il High Court, should have diiect reUtions 
with tho Government of India. The extension of 
the system of trial by jury is a necessary corol- 
lary to the reform whicli wo propovo. 1 am, Iiovv- 
evor, bound to say that we cannot expect a radi- 
cal improvement in the administration of justice 
unless the whole judicial machinery is over- 
hauled. 

A WOEKISa BCDEME. 

I am not now in a position to place before you 
a cut and-dried scheme but I may call your atten- 
tion to a scheme which has been formulated by 
my friend, Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter and 
which to my mind would be a decided improve- 
ment on the present sy-stem. 

1. All executive ettLcere to be relieved of their 
judicial duties. 

2. The subordinate Judges and Jfunsiffs 
should be given magisterial powers so that the 
same judicLal officer should administer both civil 
and crimiiml justice. 

3. There should be a separate higher judicial 
eervico for the whole of India. 

4. This service should 1>o recruited partly by 
A competitive examination hold in London — only 
cnmlid.ates who nio possessed of some knowledge 
of Iw to be eligible. Tlie test should be a fahly 
neuching e.xamimtion in law. 

The remaining portion of the serflee should be 
recruited jwrtly fiom the bar in India and imitly 
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by proniotion Iromthe ProvincW 
' S Tho candidatfA who ate recriuted by eta 
mitmUoa in London sbonld l.avo a apeml prolnni- 

”7 ‘too ll.e Indian Judicial aerrit* 

ahoild have a training in trying original cml 
“tatore they anT ontmated ivith appcllalo 

''7 'some aenior Biibonlinato Judgw an also 
aomo ^mlier. o! th. IndLin Judicail 
(alter tlioy have gained eapencnco ot original 
£-cirila„d ciiniinal lor at lca,t 5 
elioold in given tl.o povvem ol a Diatncl Ma„ia- 
trivte ami of Af-i'tant Se^-Mons Jimo*'- 

8 Tho Judicial service to Iw wholly subordi- 
nato to the lUgl. Court in all matter, i namely 
appointment, pay, promotion,, tranulcr etc. 

‘ ‘ THE qxjtsnos or cost. 

Onevvonl mote. It may to mid that thi, 

achemonill involve cnormou, cot and rame oh. 

leetion i, raUed to tlio wp.mtion ot Jiidieial and 
Ktiv. liinetion,. It ha, hoirever hern ahovvn 
hy Mr. noincli Oh.and™ Dott and recently ^ 
Mr^'rovnali Chund.r Miller that there vroul.l to 
no material mhlition to tho eo,t ot administiation 
Snd that oven it it did involve any additional on- 
ronditliro, it could to eaMly met by raving, or 

Unomie. In other direction,. 

In hi, meniomhle epeeeh at the Cahiitta St. 

Andrew', Dinner in which lie sneered at the eilu. 
cited cluie, a, a niicrowiopio miiioiity, Imrvl Hut- 
tcrin a dUtinguivheil diptoiiialiat, raid with ret.- 

r' ■‘%‘';ha'tK‘7 IS'ot 

wSTowiwn-ady tosHl'Scribo. Tlut he added 

And here nKo we have n question of money. 

The evils comiiUined of Are not of 

they existed lonj? before my time, "nd »u«l they 

\M?crv AS intolerable iw is new stated they would 
have been rcmedietl while the existence of s«r- 
eliis funds rendered this procticAble, but, "s this 
WII.S not done, it is f.iir to argue that, even ndmi^ 
till" there is room for inii'rovement, we mn Affonl 

to consult. times nnd sensons in carrying out 
these improvements into elTeot. 

I wonder if that time and that season will ever 
eomo. There is n sea-snn it seems for everything, 
niero Is a season for Seditious Meetings Acts, 
there i* a Koason for Press Acts, there is also a 
ppnaon for Conspiracy Acts But is there no 
peiLson wo ask with hearts sick with that wckness 
in XV liich tho iron sometimes enters into the soul, 
Is there we ask no wason for the re<lcmption ot a 
solemn pledget ■ 


INDl&NS OUTSIDE INDIA. 

Tlie South African Problem. 

TAa foUowing U an extract from tho Presulmtial 
AMreU of tU Hon. J/r. .1/. Pamacluindra Pao at 
the Tireniieth hfa-Irae Frovincinl Conference. _ _ 
Before I close, I would with your permission, 
m-ake a brief reference to the South African pro- 
blem. Tlio fight for our liberties, for our national 
honour and tho removal of the disabilities of tho 
Indian settlers in South Africa, began nearly 20 
yeare ago. Wo have not made any appreciable 
advance whatever during all these years. After 
an cnoch-inaktng visit to South Africa in Septem- 
ber last, the llon'blo Mr. Gokh.ale h.as described 
tho situation as truly piti.ablo and heart rending. 
Tlic lot of our countrymen in South Africa was 
l«d enough in the days of tho Transv.aal nepubllc 
and has become much worse since it became a Bii- 
tifiU Province. In Natal and in the Cape Colony, 
the position of our countrymen lias gmdimlly 
changed for tho worse and to-day it is state*! that 
the i^ition is one of extreme inseemity. Tlio 
relentless oppression of the Indians in various 
xnvys Is causing great and eontiniied anxiety to 
all of us. The heroic stnigglo of our countrymen 
in South Africa amid.?t unparalleled difficulties 
has touchcil every heart and alToi-ds many lessons 
tons in this country. Wo haxoto fight hero 
very often against a policy in the field of polities 
Wed on obvious injustice and unreasoning preju- 
dice. Our programme of educational work and 
of industiiil development is besot with difllculties, 
which at first nppair insurmountable. Social 
work of all kinds and amongst all cUssos of the 
communities is axvniting us. The stupendous task 
of uplifting the masses now steeped in ignorance 
and superstition, tho re.sult of ages of neglect, has 
jet to bo begun. In all these spheres of national 
service no progress or no emancipation is possible, 
without every ono of us putting his shoulder to 
tho xrheel. In solving this problem of n.ational 
regeneration and reconstruction the patience, tho 
self-s.acriCce, and the glorious work of Mr. Oandbi 
and our other compatriots in South Africa xvill 
always servo ns a stimulating example. 2,700 
of our countrymen went to prison last year 
lather than submit to degrading indignities 
in South Africa. In this unending fight with an 
unequal foo, on beh.alf of their n.ative hand, our 
Soutli African countrymen need our sympatliy 
and help. 
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FEUUnORt OF IHOU. 


The Mineral Wealth of Gwalior. 

Tlw imtunil t.idlitwi of tlo GwAlior Slate lend 
IhfmseIvCT readily te eMiloitotim. Tl» princip..! 
mi„e™la of eeononaic valoo Tl.icl. ate to.m.l 

tlio!itatearoirori,mai.srmeao, lead, copter, ea - 

ciac, aluminium, ailiaatc,, mior, Aarriefoaot claya, 
al^atoa and kyanite. Will, tl.eac and other natnml 
advnntagea it it pleaaant to tl.ink that II. II. 
Maharajal, ia endeavouring to promote tlio .ndoa- 
triea of Ida State. Will, reference to the Mah.i^- 
iah Sindhi.* teal tor tiro rvelfato of tiro State lUa 
Honor Sir Lou.a n..no aard on the ocraeroo of 

oiarning the Loner lUri Do rbC.inal-- 

“Wchivoeahanated nature's supply m lire 
.nnrvf, elds and gl.acicra of Ih, Uirnalyaa. Wo 

must now get control of the groat iloorla rn tiro 

rain,, when rvater wortlr lU. 1,000 fcr cnaete per 
annum ru.he, to waste in millions of erracern tlte 
sea In doing this we shall eceute on almost infr- 

nite amount of potential eleclriral encrgy-lhat 

white coal which all nations aro strr.rrrg after. 
With this aim I have wand.rerl over tho or, lor 

llimaUy.ain.carrhotpo.aiHe sites for atorogo 
,,,ma. Mfrratlwasdcrirlodasa more or le« 
hannlcsahmatie. lam, however, u.ed to th» 
and it ia tiro fate of all men will, now nleaa. IIo. 

.i,lea, Tam in goo , 1 company. Hia Highn^ tho 

M„l,a,aiaSinJhi,,witl.on. ot our old Punjab 
irrieation offirem, Mr. Preston, ia putting up 
aomewhat similrr rUms near Gwalior,” 

Sotml Legislation in Travancore. 

Tha Travancore Government, aa wo have more 
ll„n ooro said, is at present most active in fcglal,- 
tive work for social ameliomlion of castes and 
communities. 11,0X110 Jlarriago Rcgrd ilion has 
\«a.„ tolloaeil hy the Cliriatian Succession PmgnU- 
tloo, and now „ Hill t„r Hie improvement of tho 

M.iritalc,iBtemsot tho KanjanadTelLdsa is pro- 

to Ixi introtiuced. / 


The Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

Wo Wm U..vt tl.Q young N.uvnb of U.ihawal- 
pur «ulea for Enghtul last month in company 
■with Mr. Atkins, formerly Political Agent, Phul- 
kian State*.. It is st.atc 1 that this visit ha.s been 
undertaken in the interest-? of tho education of 
tlie y<mug Nawab, ,vn<l that tho Council of Ro- 
genej Im.s.anctionc.1 a monthly allotment of Us. 
2,000 for the purpose. It is, however, wo confess 
not clear how far an English training can benefit 
a l«y of such tender ngo, as tho Nawab Sabib at 
present is. Ills Uighness, beUovo, is not 

niore than seven or eight yeais and one enn easily 
appreciate the feelings of his mother, the Dowager 
Begum at the separation. The whole proceduro 
(.eeinsextraonlinary and the public aro certainly 

entiticil to an exphnation of the matter from the 
Council of Regenry.— n« Funjalee. 

Paper Maoufactwre in Cochio* 

In reply to (luestions relative to the tnannfac- 
t«»ro of i«l>cr from \voo<l pulp, bamboo, etc., the 
Cochin Dm liar is pieparod to grant land that may 

lioret|m« 0.1 for tho factory buildings, free of as- 
«,ssment,rorarerio.\of 12 years, a supply of 
liamboo necessary for tbo maniifactnro of pulp for 
a i-eriofl of five yonrs at tho actual felling and 
transport charges from tho Iximboo-producing 
amw to tho Mill Rite, a supply of fuel that may 
bo rer[uired for tho f.actory at actual collection 
ch.argea amu'ding to prevailing rates for the first 
Cvo years, and at 8 annas profit per ton to 
Government for tho remaining seven years, and 
exemption from roj'alty on tho pulp mannfoctui-ed 
for tho first fivo yeara, after which a charge of 
only one rnpeo per ton will Iwchargcl. niO 
Darbar will bo prepared to consider Livomably 
any other altomativo propos.als for concessions 
such soa lea.siiig out bsinboo-proiUicing lands for 
long periods for purposes of extracting bamboos 
for paper manufacture and for gi-owing certain 
selecteii grades of bamlKios in tlio.se areas. 
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The Pearl Carpet of Baroda. 

“ The Pe.vrl Cnrpot of Ihimla,” acconlinf; to 
riofessor Hoauinont, who }ias l)oen lecturing on 
the subject at Carlisle, expresses a degm* of liixii- 
ri ince ami lavisline*!s in tiie H'O of prh’eless iiia* 
teiiali undreamt of in Western pchooU of art and 
do'ign. The idea of imking such a cnr|ief, n 
magniCcent tissue of pearls, rubies, sappltiioa and 
diimonds, instincUvclj’ emanates fron» tho Eist. 
Designed as an ottering to the tomb of Mahomet 
at Jtedina, it was w rought in the reign of Oaek- 
war Khando lino by tho master craftsman and 
skilled embi'oiderers of Urrodn, who were engaged 
in the Usk from 18GG to 18C9. It issau) to have 
been valued at £1,000,000 sterling, and of this 
B\uu only £2,000 was expeniled in labour, 'the 
caipct consists of four panels. Ono of these is 
loaned to tho Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, by the present Gaekwnr, tho other 
three and also the Pearl Veil are proser\c<l in tho 
Baroda State Miuspum. — Statesman. 

The Gaekwar on Representation. 

At the close of tho last <u?,s^^on of tho Baroda 
Lcglslativo Council Ilis IIighnc.ss tho Gackavar 
madean interesting s^Koch in tho course of which 
ho gave some valinblo advice to tho Councillors- 
ITis IHgliness expressed satisf.iction tliat the 
Councillora were addressing IhemseU-os to prob- 
lems of public interest and the enlarged Council 
wrus fulfilling its functions properly. His High- 
ness wa-s emphatic in his denunciation of tho 
piitieiplo of communal representation. Refer- 
ring to tho question of commiin.al representation 
His Highness said that ho could not favour 
one community or cisto, however “high” it 
might bo considered, nt-tbe expense of .ano- 
ther, however “low.” Ho wanted all com- 
mniiities to Iw. equally well-representod. His 
Highness wishcl in puticiiLir that the agri- 
cidtuml classes and the depress^ dissra dioi.M 
well reprosenJeh Tho agricultural cl.aascs ptw- 
pondei-ated in ll.roiU and they were thepilUw of 


lli« State. Tlio ngricultiiml ('l.isw*s nliso ought to 
bo flnnhlctl to muko their voieo h&ird in the Conn- 
dls of tho State. Graduates, Vakils and otlier 
eJiic.tte<I cUsses could easily inako their a iews 
heard \ty the Government. By this His Highness 
dill not iiic.in to put a low estiiimto on tho value 
of ivpiesimLntioii b}' tlio literary cKsses. But 
His Highness wanted to know aKo tho iioe<K and 
aspirations of tlio common man. He wlshdl to 
licar tho voice of not one cl.i<.s only hut of all 
classes of his subjects. His Highness exhorted 
the Councillors to bo nlwu 3 ‘s broad-minded and 
Kympathetic, to discanl narrow clannish viowsnnd 
to look on all cKssos of jicoplo vritli a fraternal 
©ye. If, unfeitimately, some classes of peojdo, 
occupied ft lower position than themselves, let 
them not treat the«e lower cl.asses with contempt. 

The Mandi State- 

The following proclamation was issued on the 
2ttth April. — Tho Governor-General in India in 
Council nnnounce.s to the pooplo of the Mandi 
St-ato that in conseqnenco of tlieregrettahle death 
of His IDghncsa tlio llftj i Bhawani, without leaving 
any malo heirs of his body, or any .adopted son, 
the Govonior-Ooncral in Conneil has, with tho 
approawi of Uis Majestj’V Secretary of State, been 
plca-scil to select his ne.arcst natural male reli- 
tiac, Mian Jogindar Singh, at present a minor, -as 
chief of the hf-audi State. Alian Jogindar Sin.gh 
is hereby ncknowledged by tho Government of 
India as Chief of the Mandi State in suecc.ssion to 
His Highness Itaja Bhawani Sen, under the title 
of IBs Highnes-s Raja Jogindar Sen. During the 
minority' of His Highness, tho fsiid State will be 
ftdministcivd in His Highness’s name by the Bii- 
tisli Goax-mment. When His Highness sliall at- 
tain to the jieriod of majoritj-, that is, tlio ngi* of 
twenty-ono j-ears, iin<l if His Highness shall then 
bo found qunlifiixl for tho discharge of the duties 
of his rcs{>onsil)]o poMtion, the iidmini'tration of 
the State will lie entrusted to liim, subject to sucli 
9©n<litions as may Ixi iletermiuod at that time. 
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The Late of Sir Kirti She! of Tehn 
IIL llighne.. M.h»rai.v Sir K.rti Sl.nl., K. C. 

S 1 ,1,0 >1W rK'ot'y opoplexy '»».■■ 

Ln'in J«n...ry 1874 nn.l 

i„y„„dth.M„yo College .tAjmir. ILs 

;L while Sir Klriiw..imol»y. The MI-w 

0, tl„ Stole w..e o..r.tog=.l by .o Co..„»l of ^ 

gency,.reei,Woverl,yl,ie »>««■" , "gl; 

T,.olLM.horoi.woe™tolle.l u, 

„i, o, yoore’ rclgr, !,» >“-7 “^^^l 

rrogniee for the Stole of Tcbr. G.wAol. 
Kolooly ,11.1 Hie IUgbto- 

li„„ of ..leoeive wolcrwortoto Ibo Stole tat to 

elso iettcluce,! rlectrie power. The poor ere 

tl.Uohi,»for.he..to.tago7>'''7-;;;; 
Kowrrlee, while wl'"e” humher of welheTopH 
LhooU le-lity hie enxioly 71 the joeth o h.. 
Stole .hoel.l three .0 the blewoog, of tUt th. . 
tio„ to which he owe,! to m„ch 1!„ ' ‘S''^ 
p„triolice.,terp.,w.w,o, further erroctl by the 
I^W„B of 0 roo,p...y of Iroperiol Se.r.re T,eol«. 
The young chief. oMi.lu.ty 1 " he. Julto- »». .nrly 

rreogniwl hy the Oove.nn.ct wluch rewer,|e,, 
hl,„ with the Knighlhocl of the Stor of In,h. 
„„,I „ .r..t on the Unite , 1 Provinee, Ceunc.l. A, 

, ..rerlnriel Couneilier he orhihite.I the ,«n.. l,.«t 
lor pro-rc, „n,l enlighloument th.,t ho d.owe,!... 
the mrurgenent of hU Stole. UL Uighnoe fur- 
ther won the clecnof E.noiw.rn reoMent. by h„ 
nmnly intereel in ell forme of sport,. 

The Into M.h.etoj, mn.rie.l the .Uoghtor of 
flenen.1 r,,,!™ J"ng. ‘ho “n of tlto IMme Minu- 
ter of Nei<rl, en‘1 >’ ■m-"'"!"’ hy hi, eWeet ton 
Tekn Srhih Seremlrn Sh.rh. A, the Liter, how- 
ever, i, still in his minority being only 1.1 yenin 
of n^, there will probnbly Iw onother epetl of 
llegency. 

The Dewan of Cochio. 

It i* un'lcritfxxl tLit Ilis Iliglin««» ihe Bnia of 
Cocliin brio rcqiiotteal tbe (Sovcriimont of Madna 
to extend t!io term of the Dews-in, Mr. A. K. 
Botunerien, 1. 0. S., by another two years. 


mmiSTRUL tHO COBHERCUL SECTIOB, 


The Indian Silk Industry. 

The silk inJnstry in I»8» he heen going 
downhilHor time in most centre.,, w.th 

orensiom.! revi.eis in other, I hut Co gene.nl 
tomlency, it » « ho !-«,!, U “l’h“‘“:^'l' "j"; 
wards. From time to time s[«tsmo,hc, then 1 . 

well-meant, effortt have heen mode to stem the 
ebUng tide, tat net with very mnch snccets. It 
aeemstotavoboon token for granted all along 
that the itabiuty of Indian silk to competo with 

Itot fiom Japnn ‘ 

could be remedied by tpecial attention to 7 can 
nnd proper seicction of worms, hy oatemhiig tlie 
„„„ic„.„ppl,, and to forth. No do^ son.e - 

of the deeline may ho rightly ottribuled to tuth 

eaiutos, hot leccnt inreatigatiou, teem to tliow 
, lot tlto canker lie, mud. deopol-that the de- 
cline in 11,0 Indi.™ silk iuduttiy is piincipnlly 
dne to the Uritl, erl«nditnr« of money in 
J.,irvnon various improvementb in giowth and 
nmnulnclnro and in the establishment of condl- 
tiening houses. There seems to ho no rnlid rea- 
son why Imlia shonld not produce just as good 
silk ns Japan, b.it there appears to be no one liere 
who is prepared to spend the noeostory amount 

of money to Jift the Indian silk industry light 

out of the slough of desiamd. The S.ilrationists 
tore shown how silk can bo made to priy in 
Myson. ; but to follow suit requires a fair amount 
of energy, money and dogged perseverance. They 
have these reriuLsite, in Jiijran and nro succeeding, 
a fair q.urUty of Japanese siik Kang now retdlcd 
in the Indian haroars at as low a piice a, twelve 
ann.v. a yard. When e.pml conditions picvail in 
Indui in respect of nipital and the i>ersonal ele- 
ment, one should hear no more of the unenviable 
state of one of India’s oldest industries . — Tlte 
i’ionar. 
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The Pearl Carpet of Baroda. 

“ The Poiirl CnrjiPt of B.uotlii,*’ ucconling to 
Profe'isor Beaumont, who has l)con lectuiing on 
the siihjoct at Carlisle, cipro'-ses a degieoof liixn- 
riinoo and l.avishneSs In the U'O of pjiccle>>s ina* 
teriik undreamt of in Western fi(‘hools of art niicl 
dc'ign. The idea of wnhing such a carpet, n 
magniGcent tissue of poails, luliies, ^ipplmesaml 
di imonds, instinctively eman.ates fi-oni the Hist. 
Designed as an oUeiing to tho tomb of Mahomet 
at Medina, it was wrought in the reign of 0.>ek- 
wir Kliande lino by the master craftsman and 
skilled embroi<lerers of Ilxroila, who were engaged 
in tho task from 1 8CG to 1 8C9. It is said to have 
boon valued at jCI, 000, 000 sterling, and of this 
sum only i 2,000 was expended in labour. Tlio 
carpot consUts of four ivinels. One of these Ls 
loaned to the Vietoilv and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, by tho present Gaekwnr, the other 
throo and also the Pearl Veil are presen e*l in tlie 
Baroda State Museum. — Slatesmnn. 

The Gaekwar on Representation. 

At the close of the last session of the Baroda 
Legislative Connoil His Highness the Gaekwar 
made an interesting spooch in tho eoiirso of which 
he gave some valuable advice to tho CouncillorR- 
His Highness expressed satisf.»ction that the 
Councillors were addressing themselves to |«xib- 
lems of public interest and the enUrgcl Council 
was fulfilling its functions properly. His IIi*»h- 
nosR was emphatic in bis dcnunci.ation of the 
principle of communal representation. Befcr- 
ring to the rpiostion of communal representation 
His Highness sai.l that ho could not f.avonr 
one community or caste, however “high” it 
might bo considemi, at-tbo esiwnse of ano 
thcr, however “low." Ho wanted all com- 
munitic.. to Ik) equally well represented. lIJs 
Highness wishcl in pirticidir that the agri- 
cultural cUs^ nnd tho depi^sscl d.ssca should 
Xx} well n-presentcl. Tho agricultural classes pro- 
pondei-ated in HnreU and they were IhepiUars of 


llin State. Tim agrifiiltunil tlahscs nlhO ought to 
ho onabled to inuko tlieir a’oico licanl in the Coun* 
oils of tho State, Graduates, Vakils and other 
ediic.ited cl iRses coiiM easily make their views 
liRinl by the Government. By tliis His IIiglines.s 
dill not mom to put a low estimate on tlm value 
of rcprcsimtation by tlio liteiwry classes. But 
His Highness wanted to know .also the iieeils and 
iispirations of the common man. Ho wishisl to 
he-ir the voico of not one class only but of .all 
classes of his subjects. His Highness exliortcil 
tlio Coimcillor.s to bo always broad-minded and 
syin(utlictic, to diseata! narrow clannish vaowsnnd 
to look on all clusscs of jreoplo m’th a fraternal 
eye. If, unfortunately, some classes of people, 
occupied a lower position tlian themselves, let 
thorn not treat these lower classes with contempt. 

The Mandi State> 

Tho following proclam.ition was issued on the 
29th April. — Tiio Governor-General in India In 
Council announces to tho people of the Manili 
State that in consequenco of tlie regrettahlo death 
of Uis Highness tlio Raja Bhawani, without le.vvang 
any malo heirs of his boily, or any adopted son, 
the Oovemor-Genera! in Council has, with tho 
approv-ilof His Majesty’s Secretary of State, been 
pleased to select his nearest natural male rel i- 
tive, Mian Jogimlar Singh, at present a minor, as 
chief of tho Mandi State. Iilian Jogindar Singh 
is hereby acknowledged by tho Government of 
India as Chief of the Mandi State in succession to 
His llighncs.a Itaja Bhawani Sen, under tho title 
of Ills Highness llaja Jogindar Sen. Dm hig the 
minniityof His Highness, tho s.aid State will l>e 
ftilministereil in Ilis Highness’s name by the Bri- 
tish Govxrnment. 'When Ilia Highness sliall nt- 
tiun to tho perioil of niajont3-, that is, the age of 
tvventy-ono jears, and if His lliglines.s (.hall then 
bo found ipialified for the dischaige of the duties 
of his res{Mmsib1e position, the administration of 
the Stato will be entrnstod to him, subjeet to such 
Oonditions as may lie detennined at that time. 
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Tbe Late of Sir Kiiti Shah of Tehri. 

IIL Ilighnc.1 Mal.w»p Sir Kirti Sl.ali. K. L. 

H I „l,o dit.l lerontly «' 

Wr. in J.Yn»rry 1811 and rra. edncatol »t Bar,- 

i,|,„,.dth.MnyoOolleg..atAi™ir. B,. lather 

died rihilo Sir Kirti vrae etlll a boy. The a a 
0, the State were man.ge.l by a Co.n.cl ot^- 

geneyrreeidedcerbyhi, n>oth» 

Thelah.M.har.>i>w»ai„sUllcl rn M«»h >80. 

and hie 21 yearf reign ha.e hoen a record ot c«n- 
tinuou, progreea lor the State of Tehri Garr.Kah 
Not only did Hi. Highne.. initiate Ore conat™^ 
tion ot extensive watorr.orh. in the Stale hot ho 

also introduced electric rower. The poor are rn- 

dehtedtohirrrtortho opening of nunrertro.. dra- 
pen..me.,whiloa large r.rrrnber ot well .„rrrpi«d 

!!ehool. testify hi. anxiety that the yorrth o rH 

atnto .horrid .hare in the bles.rngs of th.rl e.h. . 
tiorr to which he owerl .o mirrh. Hr. "'S'"" 
..rtriotieerrterprisow... farther errnccl Ij the 

raUhrgotacrrrrnnnyof Imperial Serawe Tree, a. 

The young chief, rrsairluity in her drrtro. r«as e.rrly 
,e<ogr,is..d by the Oe.ernnrer.t whreir re«..rd«l 

him with the Knighthood of the Star of Ind a 

Rii.l H HhTvt «n the Uniteil I’rovinces Cotmeil. .U 
a provincial Conncillor he exhibited tiro ramo lo.t 
for proares. arrd onliglrtonmeirt that ho .bowed rn 

them.nnge,n.ntofhi. Sbrte. His Ilighne- t.rr- 

ther woir the .-stoern ot H.rrnpc.rrr rcrder.t. by hr. 

nranly interest in all forms of .port.. . 

The late M.,h.a.rria married the daughter ot 
nonerad I'ad.rrn Jar.g, the ».n of tl» Ihimo Mrnr.- 

ter of Nepal, and i....rcec.lo.l by hi. el.le.t .on 

Teka Srhih S.torrdnr Sh rh. A, tho Utter, how- 
e.er, I. .till in hi, nrinority being only 15 jcr.m 
ot.ge, there will pmUrbly ta nnoU.er .poll of 
Regency. 

The Dewaa of Cochin. 

It i, nnder.teo.1 Ib.t Ills Higbnwn tire Ibrj. ot 
Coebrn h.s regnestwl ibo tterornmerrt of M.drrm 
to exten.l tiro tenu of the llewran, Mr. A. R. 
llannerjoa, 1. C. S., by another trroyean. 


IHDUSTRUL 4IID COMHERCHL SECTIOfl. 

The Indian Silk Industry. 

The rdlfc indrretry in India ha, beer, going 
downhill lor urrno time in most ce.rtrc, wr i 
oeeaeional revival, in other.; hut «,e general 
tenrlency, it is to ho teared, U emphatrcally down- 
ward.. Eronrtimo to time .pasmorlre, tlrorrglr 
well-meant, olTort. have been rn.ido to stem tho 

ebbing tide, hut not rvith very much .irece.s. It 
.eem. to hove been tahrm for granted all along 
that the inability ol Indian ralk to compete wRh 
that Irom Japar. was d.rrr to irrterrrai e.uto. whrdr 
could be renredied by .pecial attorrtion to tho care 
amlprorterteloctiorrof wrrrm., by extending the 
„,„lberry.urply,n.>deoIotth, No doubt .orrre s 

of tho decline nrny he riglrtly nttrrhrrtcd to trreh 
errrrses hut recerrt rnvrwtigatrorr. bcorrr to show 
that the conker lie. much jeepor— that tho Jo- 
clirreintlro Indliir silk rrrdustry i. princrpally 
due to the Uvr.lr expenditure of morrey in 
J.r|.rn on vnriotr. improvertronts In growth end 
manufaclrrro and ir. tho ostoblishment ot condi- 
tioning liouscs. Thero bceras to bo no wlid rtsv- 
Bon why Imli.v should not produce just ns good 
silk «w Japan, hut thero npiw.xrs to he no one liere 
who is prepared to epend tho necesiiRry amount 
of money to lift the Indian silk induirtry right 
out of the slough of despond. The S.'ilvatioiiists 
have shown how silk enn bo made to piy in 
Mysore; but to follow suit requires a f.air amount 
of energy’, money nnd dogged perseverance. They 
liavc tlieso requisites in Japan and ore succeeding, 
a fair quahty of Jn^xmese silk being now ret-iiled 
in the Indian bazaars at as low a juice ns twelve 
annas a yard. When equal conditions pi-evail in 
IndLi in respect of eipital and the personal ele- 
ment, one should Lear no more of the nnenviahle 
state of one of India’s oldest industries.— 27i« 
J*io7uer, 
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The Need for an Economic Enquiry. 

The follotvtti'j is an extract from (he J'reaitlenlial 
Atl'lress of the lion. Hr. M. Itantacluinilra Jxow at 
the Ticenllelh Mtulras Troi'incinl Von/erence. 

For a good long tiuio this Cunfeicnco Ilw Ijocn 
rai-'ing its protc&t ngaiiiht tlio jninciplo of tlio 
LuiJ-re\ enuo bcttlenicnts in this Pj etiidency. Tho 
IndLin National Congress year after j«Mr luia also 
(U&cus^^cd tlie Bubjcct tulnniisetan. Tlio itcriodi- 
cal I'ovi&ioDS of the land bettleiuent niid tho juin- 
ciples upon which the re-bcttleinonts are eondneb- 
ed, have formed tho subject of nnxioufii cnqtiiry 
in the jiast. The Land-revenue Policy of tho 
Go\ernwcnt reviewed hy Lord Goizonin 1903 
and tho econoiuic condition of the ryot has been 
tho bono of contention between two opposing 
schools of thought. Since the reformed Councils 
tamo into existence, the uxittor has been piessed 
i^v3n the attention of tho Goveiniiicnt both m 
the IiupeiLil and the Provincial Council, in some 
shape or other, In a coiuitiy like lndi.v where 
the mass of people live by agtiiultuio, an 
went of 50 pet cent, of tlio net piotits will lo.vvo 
very httle to the cultivator and any Mibstantial 
change for tho better in lus ccononne conditions 
is j>rima fiicie not possible, 1 do not think the 
tiiuo at my di&pos.il will cnablo me to cover 
tlie whole ground in rcginl to tho pniinpli-.s of 
Lind assessment or their applicwtiou to re-scttle- 
ments in recent jears. But 1 would invito jour 
attontiuu to ceiLiin featuros of this i|Uoliun, 
which call for an exluubtivo and careful enquiry 
into tho economic condition of tlie ryot. Tho 
total number of sinclo and joint |nitas in this 
Presidency (the latest avaiKlile figures of fasU 
1315) was 5,851,699. Of these, those paying an 
as'evmicut of Its. 10 and Jess amount to 2,45 1, G97 
««, far above a thiiil of tho toLd niiinlier of 
pittad.irs, and they hold aj-iirosimately a little 
more than one fourth of tho total occupied nr«t 
in this Pivsidency. It will be seen thvrcforo tlut 
nearly onc-thinl of tbe cultivators of the soil 


p.iyiiig nil flsseshinent of Ils. 10 ami Ii-k? nnd in 
jiOKicvsioii of iif.iily n foul til of tho ocx;iipicd aica, 
luve to Kulisist bolely ujion vvlmt they can jmike 
out of the Miil. I do not wish to coiiijilicito tlie 
C.ISO by n conviiloi.ition of tho condition of the 
ryots who jwy moio than Its. 10 asaiirmal 
mciit to the fiUtc. But confining our ntleution 
to tho one-third that piys Us. 10 and less, c.in 
it bo contended that their position is anything 
but that of tho most abject {xiverty and tli.it the 
OovciTiment nro pursuing the light policy in 
denmnding from these heieditiiry tillers of the 
soil 50 jier cent of their net c.imings from tho 
Lind? If a person pays nn a.ssassmcnt of Us. 10, 
the procciUiro adopted at the settlements indicates 
that his net profit allowed to remain in liis hands, 
is an equivalent of tho ns>«essn)eiit, but oven on 
the assumption tliat n man wliojuys Us. 10 as 
•is'^'-sDient Is likely to save Us. SO after cvcluding 
tbe assessment, tliero rom.ains the f,u:t tint the 
a.x>eition made on behalf of theMadms Govetn- 
nicnt that the lyot lays by tho profits of a gowl 
ye.ir to meet tho demands iii a lean yair cannot 
bo made out at 1e.ist in the cuso of one third of 
Uio ogncuUuribts in the Presidency who cultivate 
their liolduigs. The fixed i-ccurring demand of 
50 per cent, in the csiso of these ryots, is one of 
tho gi'ositest economic evils of this Ihesidency. 
It is urged that the ryot h.as tho benefit of the 
rue ID tho prices, but this certainly c.aunot be a 
help to this class of cultivator whoso produce from 
tlio Lind will in lu.iny cases not be enough for his 
domestic lequircmciits aud even if he gets inoro 
fur Lis grain, lio has to j>.i.y more for what ho 
piirehases. In do.aling with the co-oi'Ciatho 
moveiocnt I have refeired to tho e.xtont of lo.in 
tran-uctious Dvidcncid by iiioitgige^ Kdow 
Us. 100 and stated that the bulk of the transac- 
Uons coming before the Uegistmtiou oUlcoi-s 
belong to the pooler cl.i.isos. It will probably 
bo found on investigation, that most of these 
belong to the cLxss of agriculturists. It is con- 
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ro.iuiretl>.i tl.^lMU.len o i,'l,ees<.ry therctore, 

8houl<\ be lightrnea, «nd 

,«tM»nd principle. wide ilep» ‘""I 

w. to be ,e.«,t to the ,.oo.er 

from principle, to ^ ot 

c\..F«crt of agutultiu • ^„^j^,„itwral popu- 

the economic condi w’' „i,u.. a thoiongh 

invcBtig.ition liy i^.e^ti-ntionmcliin-U'-A. 

.iidiioii-cmciiiK ,n..,.-osi«Uie 

condorted oven .» 

diirerentetoops'l' '*' ,,„p,cci.itloI. oi coone- 

once not only « Ji p,eomwn.ring lli» 

niic .questions oE tl« „i l„di.. and 

rrcon«ldemtioli liy ; u.o principles of U'lJ 

tlio SecroUry ot »'■ ^ [ triist 

aesoebniontM laid down eniiiiny d tide 

tine Ooiifctenco will ' ^ _„p vanoos 

Wind and in tlio .ttleniont, 

important ipicstioiiB ,„„ler tlio oaWing 

and romiieioii »' .. „cciio lull ”'«> carotid 

dtungrot 

conddciation don g „pt *h,lo ll,o llnlnli 

onio. ‘'““"""y,,,' r.nlianiont arc aUo to 
pnipto and tlio ^ n „vonuo 

comiiol tlio poop'o “ „,P total land 

tcoiii opium e'l'”™ „goncration 

Itevonoo of Im m pg„„\ any leliof 

o! Cldna, tlioy me ' ^^^t now livo Irom 

to tlio toiling 111 mn ^ „„ enquiry ot a 

liAn.l to mouth. J- ^ g„<.tTe^t »»ll, »«y 

inisetl Committee sue i action for indu- 

mte, nffont miitablo exAinine 

dug tho r.ovcvnnient ol Ore-n. 
the whole question. 


a. a; ,t;.;.7oi:^:ri;=^““‘““'“' 


Free Trade for India- 

Me Montagu, apniking at Ca.nb.idgo on tlio 

o8lnUin,.,cnl-->M-'‘»''"^7-fr"‘; 

U, IndU and p.ot.rencc, and «pi«a!ed to lilt l.e.ar- 
I toreMsttliooirortanf tlio Coimoia ativo party 
toehowtlio woild tliat tlio Lett ot t lo Lmp.i 0 
addng ita eldldren tor payment tor favonrs 

.oeoivml. To '"‘"f 

Zloot India to LoneOt a tow nianutactumin 
^Ilo anovongioater cri.i.o titan to in^o 
it in Engtand. rrotectioniaf. m Indta did not 
main by protection what Mr. Bonar law mean 
They wanted protection against Englaii, ns we 

a, Lainat foreigners. LiLorala Lelm'cJ ‘>7 
FioT^ TWO would Loas right tor Indta as tor 

Eiighind. , , 

Kural Industries. 

Hncli could ho done tor small holders m 
tl,„ way of snlnidiary industries, sildi as agi .eid- 
1„,C cri silk-womi railing, ete. Siibsidtaiy 
indn'stries would make tor a l.igber stand- 
.,d ol living among oar paasalit,. At p.esont 
II, o, could iny but little tor most ot the Inmlern 
„e;,-ary tonnes ot lilo. It is yinstake to 
think thit tlie stupendous progresb of mrvchinGry 
in the West 1ms dealt a deathblow to cott-igo m- 
doslrios. It imay be the teso in Eiigkind but is 
cotl-ainly not Inio ot the eontinent. Indeed ob- 
mrvetasay that there U a distinct movement to- 
-varis more cottage industries in Germany and 
Austria-Unngory. Theretore those who aay that 
iutlio wbotoale adoption ot mael.inery alone lies 
the a,lv»tion ot India, have not a correct ide-a of 
t\,o problem. This retrogression, it retrogresiion 
it Im adloii, towards cottage industries, on the 
emtinont is Urgely duo to the onormoiis eipan- 
sion ot co-oi«-iati.e credit. Wo leel siuo that in 
Imlia, too, tho salvation lies there, and there are 
signs in plenty to show that the long nnn ot co- 
oporaUvo prcluollon will one .lay take the Indian 
coiintrysido by stoini.— Tie Te«*r, 
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Cotton Drills and Twills- 

Htii[H'<l cotton <lnllrt iiihI twills mo in inciciMiig 
(lotn.iiKl, Tim iiiiijoiit}' of iimkiTK will fully 
CMgigct until llm muimii-i. India is now otio of 
tim tliicf iii,iiki;t.s for Htnjmd diills, ChjM-cuIly in 
llnislud funcy dcKigns in 24-yiiisl longtliM, A 
cniiiiloto cliiuigu is also rioticii.iblc, Nvjh tlio 
M’anchfMtr Giuirdian, in tlio roi^tiiiCMionts for 
Iiidiii, tlm jil lin stiipcd odects being now iu‘gli‘ctc«l 
in favour of tho iiiojo oLibonitu designs, In four 
nnd fivo coloiiis. The iccont tulvanto in piitc 
wems also to bave btiniul.itrd tlio demand, «nd 
full Mtes nro boiny juiid, luitituLiily for <niick 
delivuiy. J'l.iin BUod dulls for llomlMy nnd 
0-ilcnttii, on the other hand, arc c.fceediiigly dull 
the oIlciK by wile being nmeh below ninknig 
I'liivs, It is stated that tlio i»i[K>itois of 
Anioiinin diilN li-vvcimntly sold fun .jnu.tities, 
vs).(Tiil1y (d the ‘‘JV,.|K.,ell’' „nd ..tlu-i bigb- 
(lassiinrks, tit cottijui itively |yw ruts-s. Cluni 
IS now an incuMMiig conumuei of fancy stiirsjd 
twill.sl nusirig (lotliB, and nuinufuetmcis of tl.oso 
goods fiio well under ouler. Il„„g Kong conU- 
imcsto be the luim-ipal p„it fo, u,i„ 

Uoth, tiUlKUigl. biiyeis fo. fshiingba, and tbo 
110 . then provinees au« .,ow taking a fa, r mnnber 
of I'ltses. Onlirnry g.oy diills show but littio 
....in-<.ven.ent. es ,„cK-b u.ts ...c buying tb^ |jghu,r 
■u.d inner 20-iecd jmns in p.efe.vnco to tl.e sircl 
18 by 12 diills. Jliinufaetiuers also rompl-ii,, of 
the dilliculty they osporionco wjtJ. their weavers 
of heavy si/ud goods. 

Nidamangalam-Maniiargudi Kailway. 

Kinctionbo-sbeen uect.nled to the construction 
by tlie Agency of the South Indian lUilwny 
, Oouipuiy, on Udialf of the I)i>tiiet Konnl of 
^^njere, of a bnineli line of niilwny on tlio molro 
H^'jte fnmi Nid imungnl uii, a station in tbe Soiitl. 
Indian llniKiay to Munnnigiidi. Tliis lino will 
known as the Kidunanpd.m-Mnm.aigudi 
ibdl«"y. ^ 


Motor Fire Engines in India. 

iJ.iriiig till- List fivo y e/irs tho iihc of motor fire 
engines h ih heen in.iking considemhlc hr-.adttay in 
liidi t, and aji{Kinitiis of this kind Ls. now to be 
foiiiid lit Calcntbi, noiijl«iy, Miuli.is, Delhi, Luck- 
now, AILihiiUid, IlydeMkwl, Ibuigoon, B.xs'cin. 
Monlinein, etc. Tho Ilomh.iy Tire Brigade, under 
HniM-iieitendetit Gieenop, jmssesae-s 11 motor 
in icliiiies, all of Merry weatlier in.inufacture, mid 
tho J.iht thteo of those h.ivo just hcen delivered. 
Tliey ceunpiisc a nioU.r » Fii« King" htc.im fire 
engine) of 400 gollons per mmntu capacity, and 
two jic-trol “irutfield” li.e cnginc.s each of 
cnp.itity of 450 gallons per minute, with nrmnge- 
incnls for cairying a'fire'eseijic. A motor “ Fire 
King of 400 g.illons capacity per iniDut«»l)is 
aIno jiKt Iho},, .icfjuiied by the llydembad Fire 
Hrigiide, and intlnded in its equipment i' » 
P«Ttioleuni licater, by meanh of which steam can 
l»c iiiniiitaineii In the boiler of tlie engine in order 
to secure a ijuick turn-out.— /nrfian TexUle 
Joumtd. 

New Cotton Mills in Bombay- 

Iho l.ugfest Cotton Mill Comp,iny j’ust piojoct- 
fd in Bomk-iy U tJm Tata Afills, Limited, with a 
capit-al of one croro of lupoes, of which Rs. 05 
I iklw will l,e required for the start. Of this sum 


iw*. o,» MKfts hav 


•o oeen issued in oj per cent. 
Iin-r«,™co of R,. 50 O rad., and Es. 30 

lallia onlinaiy „f 500 

ronnarwaraall nndcr-.vrittan by Dr, Clranil.l 

Itok, 

wioo o tbo oidin.ary ahaira nere talcen up 

I *f acq,i.aintaiice 8 of the pra- 

; 7 ‘ on 

t-ebiuary 24th, 1913 

The tactnry „i|| „,„trira„y 
abet”"!- "I'-*o i!.,te, and 
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IGRICUUUBM- SECTIOII- 

Bombay’s 

just \ieing tarkl < ycnis laJ 

i„,w»y. tr!o „M. 

.tal.lc’ "bicli o-ii't"' movement I«'' ‘b” 

tl„ city. Tl.™ i' 

j„„y ,h.cli 1- ta g . ‘ ThoWgge«‘ 

,att 5ofo00 hT..»loe«'ly Own ™b- 

rV -to'"'” wl..*il..p~"'to<" 

.mail prafit. b ' i„b„t,l<. mor- 

’'"““T t ite I.. ol. 

Uhty in tho ci y ^.,,1 inviteil wWcli 

pnlilic PU r 

.-ito »» - 

s„„„, ,lo„.tion, w. »in~iy b-" 

‘ ., ^ v„„Htion wind. h»» d«»'ly 

li™W ""“tor ™oven.ont. It 

'VtCI Jl.lbto.wt cl » meld I>.im 
i, l.„pc,l thet 1.^ ^ taprcrccowt in the 

F„,„ will 1 J to 

milk sni'pb ., tjon,. SpvoihI well-known 

Stott tnn.l” '" totl.c hwltl. of tl.c dty 
r„l,lic „„„,nent, ' it is pm- 

c-toMM. in tl» '■"'"'‘■y j'"‘ 

jujsetl t , , Ti.irv Fiirm willi humlrwl »m- 

llambiy n n'®* t),o city in motor »«». 
maU ami bring m.lk to tJ.o ) 


Steara ploughing in India- 
The reasons why tho steam 
been generally nrlopteil in India are vanou-^ 
Cheap and plentiful is the first leason ; hut with 
the growth of industi-ialism, tliere will ho a 
tonfleitoj tor the cgnc.lt..™! hto.ret to mgrate 
to in.lost.tol ceotres, when, 1,. c«., always he «..re 
ot ol.toini.ig hettei- »»ges ««“' “ Tto’’ 

the time woiil.l seem to to net for distant when 

the steam plough will to ns eo.nmoo in Indi.a.as 
in Eorope.m countries. Tho second, and most 
im.»ttont .eason is that, although there arc 
coomous areas that eonld to che.rplj ploughed 
hy steam, they helcng to cultivators wliose hold- 
lo-s are too small tor the individual owners to ho 
nUe to contemplate the purdiaso ol the cipenmvo 
steam plough. Th»S *>” e"'''"' 
under rrhich rnlUvation by power is desirable aro 
Whetoderp ploughing is needed! where largo 
areas have to to Jsalt with ; where seeoudaiy 
oieratious are needed immediately after deep 
plou-hin"! where power cultivation is cheaper 
timn otlier methcls, or does better wmrk ; and 
finally, where rattle or manual habour is msiilllci- 
e„t in any rase to do the work otherwise,- 
jKngUihtnan, 

Fodder Scarcity in the Punjab- 

Tho following pre'-i communique his boon issueil. 
In view of tho scarcity ot fodder in porUon^ of the 
HLiw district tho Govornincnt of India have de- 
cided that with immediate efibet and until tho 1 5th 
July, 1913, the freight on nil consignment-s of 
fodder, excepting fmhler for the Army Department 
bookofil to Wliana f-tation from any Rtation in the 
Punjab shalllHi recovered from the consignor or 
tlio consignee at the mto of halt an anna per 
four wheeled and one anna i>er bogio waggon i>er 
mile, and that the hahneo of the freight charges 
cnlculateil at the ordina.j tarifT nites Rhal! bo 
p,»id by the Oo\ernnient and debited to tho head 
“ 33 Famine Belief ” in tho accounts. 


X 
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The ProgrcBs of Agriculture. 

In the Government of Jnilm’s rcjioit on the 
progress of ngriciiltnro in India, many intoresting 
achievements in the work of tlie department arc 
discussed. It is stated tliat in Eoinhay ahoiit 
20,000 acres have been sown with improved 
cottons, witli the seed of \vluch it is ovjiocteil 
ultimately to influence some 2,000,000 ncrcs. In 
the Madras Presidency the increase of nrea of 
cotton dui-ing the past two years amonntwl to 
000,000 acres, and the present area o\cee«ls that 
of any pre\'ious year hy ne-arly 1,00,000. In tlio 
Punjah, preparations are being made for the 
spread of improved \*arieties, and tlie now Canal 
Colonies iilxiut to be opened offer facilities for 
prCKlnctlon of higli-grade cotton on a large scale. 
The improvement of the wheat crop, both in res- 
pect of quality and yielding power, continues to 
engage the attention of the Government. Dr. 
Darker Ins made a collection of the important 
Bugar-cancs of India, and raised a largo number 
of new Beeillings, which will soon bo experimented 
upon in the development of the sugarcane indus- 
try. 

Punjab Agriculture. 

Details are now published of a Bcbemo worked 
out by Mr, Rarnes, Agricultural Chemist, for the 
reclamation of lallar or alkali infected land.s in tlio 
Punjab. Tho largest tracts of kallar land aro 
found along the north b.ank of tho Jheliim in 
rind Dtdan Khan Tahsil, around Ilafizads)] in 
Oujranwala district and throughout the Chemab 
Colony. Mr. Karnes’s scheme follows tljo line.s of 
experiment successfully carricil out in Utah, 
U. S. A. Tho mcthoil is to supply adequate drain- 
age and literally to wa.sli the salts out of tho 
soil to a depth that they cannot collect at tho 
surf-ico again within a short period. 'Witli this 
end ill view a mole plough on<l stc.am engine Iiavn 
lieen or.lcre.1 fi-om Home. Mole drains 200 yawls 
long, at a depth of 2 J feet below the surface, will be 
ploughcl at intervals of about eight j-nrds across 


the lalltir Lind to ho clo.ined. Tlioso will oiiUt into 
A n>iitr:il ditch drain. Tlioluid willbe llfwdedhe.a- 
vily enough to wn-sh tho Kilts out of it. It Ls cx- 
pccteil tkat .Ij times tho ordinary supply of canal 
w.itcr in tho first year and twice tho onlimary 
supply in tho second year will bo chough. 
Tho nikali under water will flow along tlio 
central drain into a shallow tank, wliore tho s.alts 
and snhition will bo collected. If there is sodium 
siiipkato present in sufficient purity and quantity 
to render it marketable for alkali m.anufactiire, it 
will lie sold. It is caleiil.atod that tho cost, ia- 
chiding the price of water, will bo from Rs. 27-12 
to Rs 32-12 an acre. Land values aro now so 
high that this js hut a small fraction of the differ- 
ciico between Inllar land and good irrigatetl land. 
In tho first two j ears the work will Ixi entirely 
experimental. An nrea of almnt 100 acres on tho 
Chenab C.in.al will bo taken in hand. 

Cotton Cultivation, 

TIio report of tho Director of Agrienlture in 
the Rombay Presidency for la.st year states that 
omng to an unfavonrablo season the ciiltiv.ation 
s of cotton in tho Presidency proper received some 
check, and tho area under tho crop recedcil from 

4.239.000 ncros in 1911 to 3,950,000 acres, or by 
C*8 |icr cent, though it was still about 33 per 
cent, over the norm.al. fn Sind it advanced from 

274.000 to 33(>,000 acres, or by 22 per cent over 
tlie previous year. Under the stimulus of high 
prices and favourable early rains tho crop wa-s 
grown to a larger extent in all districts of Gujarat 
except Ahmedal).a<l, but the incrca.so was in- 
aiitncient to make up for the largo deficit in tlio 
latter district. In tho N.itivo States tho crop 
withoreil except wliero hclpoil by irrigation, and 
elsowliero it suffered from deficiency of moisture 
and unfsTOurible ivinds. The outturn, therefore, 
worked out to 802,000 bales only, or fi2'3 l^r 
cent, lower than in tho previous yo.ar. 
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Hlepnctmental llletilcwa-aii6 motes. 
LITERARY. 

PKOTESSOR DOWDEK. 

The world of books lias suffered a great loss in 
the death of Edward Dowden. Even in his under- 
graduate days, Dowden had made Ms m.uk as a 
critic, by an address which he deliiere.1 before 
tho Eiihlin ITmvei-sity Philn^oiducal Society. wMih 
won favorable notice from Sainte-neuve. lie was 
appointed to the Chair of Englisli Liteiaturc in 
Trinity College at the age of twenty-four, and 
eightycara later ho published “Shakespeare- Hb 
Mind and Art,’ a work which many critics regartl 

fLS the most valinWo contribution m.\de to Sliakes- 

jiercan commentary since Coleridge. IIis ‘ Ufe of 
Shelley,’ published In 1880, wxs the cau-o of an 
ironical essay by Matthew Arnold, but the book 
in still acknowledged to bo the stand ird biography 
of Shelley. Dowilon himself tlioiigiit moro highly 

of a Rnnllvolumo on ‘Southey' which he contri- 
buted to the • English Men of Letters’ Series. 

Apirt from his works on Shakespeare and 
Shelley, Dowden's contributions to criticai litera- 
tmewci-owidoini-ango and in sympathy. He 
wrote notable e«‘ayH on French, Ocrm.an, and 
Italian authors and thinkers, and lie wa.s almost 
the first of our critics— anticipating J ohn Adding- 
ton Symonds— to recognise Walt Whitman. 

‘ Few critics showed greater skill th.an Dowden in 
presenting tlic casenco of an author’s spirits by 
moxns ofamo'aic of quoUtions einbe«lde«Hn a 
running intorpretativo eomnicntary, or in snm- 
min" up the salient characteristics of an epoch, 
lliscs-iys on ‘Th*' Transcendental Movement 
and Liter.iture’ and ‘The Scienlifie Movement 
and Lifmture.’ and his Ixwk, ‘The French 
Itcvolution and EnglUh Literature,’ are goo.1 ex- 

i amples of this l.tter faculty. His chief a.lmira- 

tian in EnRlM. literature after Shakespeare was 
proUihly for Wotd-wortl., and in French Utera- 
turo for Montaigne . — Tfte Aah’en. 


LITEllATURB AND SCIENCE. 

Among the noteworthy addresses deliveied at 

the January conferences in London not tho least 
remarkable, as coming from a leader in scienoe, 
was Sir Archibald Geikie’s on the relation of 
literature to science in schools. Literature, ho 
thought, ought to icmain predominant in any 
wi-.a system of educ.vfion, and the combination of 
litci.irj' and scientific studies provides tho most 
perfect scheme of clucation which can he at pre- 
sent dcvisc<l. It will bo noticed that Sir Arclii- 
Kald speaks of literature without qualification, and 
ri^litly, for tho education given by literary 
studies is essentially the same, whatever Iw tlio 
literature studicil. Literature and science nro tlio 
real antithesis, not Greek and science, nnd tho 
claim of literature to be the pre lominant element 
rests on tho simple fact tint its study is tho 
stmly of tho mind of m.an, ns exproased both in 
word, and (if we include history, ns wo should do) 
in dce<l, and that it is the branch ' of learning 
whWi brings us into tho closest relation with tho 
world and most powerfully nffcctB the springs of 
conduct— 7y*« ScJiMl yVorhl. 

■nie EDITOR OP TOE “ COnNlIlLL.” 

Mr. IleginalJ J. Smith, K. 0., head of tho firm 
of Smith, Elder nnd Co., it may not bo generally 
known, ha.s edited the “ Comhill Magazine ” 
sinco 1897. Ho has supplicil “Oro.at Thoughts” 
with some particulars of tho number of inaniis- 
cripte which pa-as through tho firm’s li.antl overy^ 
year. For tho “ Cornhill Mag.isino ” alone between 
two thousand five luuulred and throe thous-and 
manuecripta are reail and considered everj- yeai-, 
hut on an avTrnge only one in every two bundled 
is accepted. Tlio general manuscripts which a-spiro 
to lieeome Ixxiks amount on an average to nlioiit 
fax hundred in the year, and of these something 
under 2 per cent, are accepteil. Mr. Smith point- 
e«l out that Lndy Hitchie, a contributor to tho 
“Cornhill," is almost tlie only living person who 
Charlotte Dronto and BIrs. Gaskell. 


EDTIOATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TN'DIW EXOlNHEniNa BTUDESTS IN nnCAT BRITAIN. 

Tho following memorial lias boon jncsentpwl to 
the Marquis of Cj-owe, Socretary of State for 
India, signed by nearly 120 Indian llnginecjing 
Students. 

May it jiloaso your Lo»'<lslnp, 

Wo, tlio undersigned Indian Engineering Stu- 
dents at the difl'erent Universities and Institu- 
tions in Gioxt Britain, most rcs^iectfully beg leaxo 
to appro.>ch your Loidship with this our humble 
representation, for your Lordslup’s favouinble 
consideiTition » 

Thoro aro about 140 Indian students study 
ing Engineering Science lu Great Biitnin, and a 
course of practical training is essential to the 
attainment of efficiency in the profession ; but 
unfortunately, they find it extremely difficult to 
got into Engineering Firms and Works, due to 
the hek of piopev infiuenco. They are more 
adversely pLxcod than the natix es of this country, 
■who can easily nn-nnge for their xvork, and mostly 
without paying any premiums, through tho 
infiuenco of their parents, friends and relatives. 
The few of us who can arrange for such practic.al 
exi>orience have to pay heavy premiums. 

But tho rase of tho Students belonging to some 
of the Rcottisli Univer-.ities (numlxering about 
half tho total) is more deplorajdo. Under tho 
Sindwich system, tho Engineering Departments 
of these Universities remain closed for aiv 
months from April to mid-October, to enable 
the students to gain pi'notiral e'vpeiienee in 
Eiigineej ing Finns and Workshojis, so that the 
theavctical tniining at the college may go side 
by side with practical knowledge outside; so that 
it these students cannot arrange for 1'inctic.il 
Woik, the spint of the sj-stem is wholly neglectetl 
and they ai-o foi'ccd to sit idle during six months 
in tho year. 


[May 1913. 

Now wo aril convinecil tliat thioughtlio India 
Oillro arrangements can bo mado for oiir train- 
ing without any difliciilty, and l>eg your I/>rd' 
sliip’s leave to suggest that the Indian Govern- 
ment iiiako a iiilo (as it is done by the 
Japanese Government) that every Govemment 
Contractor or Engineer must take a numl>er 
of Itidiuis (recomincnded by tho Pi-ofes-^-or?) 
into their firms ns nppi-cntico Engineers 
and giv'o them faeilities to learn tho woik. This 
will not place the Indian Government under 
any rin-inctnl or other obligitions (ns no firm uill 
hesitate to accept this rule as part of the sjvecific- 
ations) but will bn of immense advantage to the 
Indian students. 

In tho year 1909 the Secretary of State foi" 
India in Council made a rule that a ma'xirnum of 
10 per cent of the appointments for the lmi>eiinl 
Service of P.W.D. hhoiihl bo given to Indians, if 
otberwivo found fully qualified. Since then the 
number of Indian Engineering students in this 
country has increased fourfold, and therefore w"© 
feel bound to approneb your Lordship to so 
modify tho rule as to give Indiins asnbstantiil 
share in the appointments refermi to. 

A number of Engineers nro appointed every 
year in the covenanted service with an ngrrement 
to servo a limited number of yeai-s in India (most 
of whom are afterwards transferreil to Permanent 
List); Indians up till now had no share in thi"-o 
nppointment8,andwebegleave to suggest that these 
and other Temporary Engineers l>o appointed in 
Indiv from qnalifieil Indians (whether trained in 
tills countrj- or in Indii). 

Til© existing distinction between the 
Imjverial and Provincial Engineeiing Service H 
wholly prejudicial to the aspirations of the Engi- 
neers liolonging to tho latter service, and we 
strongly request your Loixlship to remove the 
present hairier, throwing open the Impeii'l 
Service to the memlo'rs of the Provincial Branch 
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The Law or Crimisal Cosspiiucy. 

7-ke following is an extract from the Presvlenttn 
,Mre„ 4 a. Urn. Mr. H. to.W™ 

„i th, 

Thi. Hill been justilieJ on the gnoond thni 
thcie nro similAr provisions on tbo Statute Hook 
ot Engiind, doAling will, the law ol conspimcy. 

The similarity between the knglisli law an 
the law as now enacted here, is not so com- 
plete as is claimed on behali of tho measure, 
lint ns ha. been pointed out, the peat ev.1 
is that while it is neces.sjsry to assimilate the 
Indian law of conspimey to tho English law, tho 
Miegmards thatejlst in England tor the adminis- 
tration ot ctiminai justice and the machinery tor 

securing tho liberty ot the subject are wanting 

in ll.i. country. Otherwise it those saleguawla 
eaisted he.e, It would not l« po-aible m this 
country to l.avo a deportation law, the p.inilise 
police law, tl.o law reUling to «shlious meet- 
ings, and the law iclating to the control ot the 
Press 1 and these enactments which went beyond 
tho epiilt and tho tiadillons ot English Uw were 
sought to bo ju-tiCcd on tho ground, that tho 
,,.c»li,it conditions ot Indm lepiited n dcparl.uo 
Iron, tho accepted Ihitl-h notion, of legislative 
intcclcieiicc. As regards the necewuty for Ihia 
measure Si. Uegin.ald Craddock went on Instate 
tint it W.1S «illiiu the kiiowlcJge of the Iini>crial 
Council that con-p.iacios for murdering certain 
clisscsol His Majesty's subjects had come into 
oristenco in which auch of the conspirator aa 
l.,d not taken any steps in the prosecution ol tho 
common object ot the conspiracy could not he 
hiouaht within the clutches ol the law. It was 
imiossible, ho lurth.r stated, tor tho Goaeminent 
to disclose all that it might know ot the 
contiuoed eri.leneo ot these conspiraeiea, but 
that it has a knowledge that they do eitst the 
Imperial Council wa. asked to take on trust. 


T1.0 imUic at wl.om this legislation In. 

affected vitally and the memW of the 
Imperbl Council kvho pssed this meas.ue mo 
therefore bad no inateiials l«fove them from 
which it could be judged whether this most 
opnwssive legislation was lequiied m tlms 
country. Ill foot there was nothing ui tho fro- 
ceedinga of the Council that went to show tint 
it w.a« either suggested or m,kcd for, by any of 

thelocalGovernmontsorby the High Coiutb or 
was necessitated by any circumstances that had 
lianspircdin lecent years. Tho Ihllnas even- 
tually passed into law on the 19th March last, 
15 days after the introduction of the measure 
and several nwendments designed to limit the 
operation of the measure to State offences, and to 
offences against the Aimy and tho Navy, for 
securing trial by juiy in the case of non-cognia- 
able offences and for placing the power of 
s.ancUoDing tho prosecution in the hands of a 
Jtididd officer, were all opposed and rejeeted. 
Two of our distinguished public men made a 
valiant 6gbt against this meabuio becoming 
Uw. U is lamentable tliat legislation of such 
vital importance was rushed through the Imperlil 
Council in this w.iy, its necessity and urgency 
having been neither adequately discussed, nor 
fully disaosed. While wo have every sympathy 
with the Government in its anxiety to cojic with 
crime and disoider, it is also our plain duty 
to raise our protest against the tendency of the 
Covemment to utilise the Legislative Councils 
for forging weapons for the use of the Executive 
authority in this country, on the b-ore assurance 
that they are reejuired. Tlie introduction of tlio 
English Law of Conspiracy, is not likely to take 
U3 one step further in the icpicssion of ciiinc, 
but if H is necess.iry to hive it, it w.is equally 
necc'-oary to have tho most essential safeguaids 
tliat exist in Englvnd to protect tho people 
agiunst oppression and abuse of power by tho 
executive authority. , 
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MEDICAL, 


don't r.VT r.NLKxs iirNfiny. 

A I'loltfic c.mso of clironiu iti'll^enlmn, iiny« 
Dr. lliitlor, is cAtin^' ftom li.ilnt, tiiol MiH|>ly 
beraiiso it is iiu-nl lltiiu, luiil othriR nr» iNiliiif*, 
To oit wlioii not liiuigry is to tut wilLuiit 
is;tisli, iiiui food tiikun ^villiutit rulihli ih Morxo 
tlmn wiLstcd. Witliont tvlihU tlio HtUvni-y 
gUnds do not net, tiio htoinnch jtiicort iiro 
not flccietcd fiecly, and tlio lK‘st of foo«I.i will 
not l>o digested. Many jiorfoctly linunleaH dihlien 
aro condemned $o\eroly for no other ruuson tlum 
that they were eaten perfunctorily and ^%itilout 
relieh. Ilunger mnkcH tho pLiincnt foodx enjoy* 
able. It caiuos vigorous seci-etion and outi>our* 
iiig of all tho digcsti\o fluid*, nitlioutn plentiful 
supply of which no foods can 1>o digChti'd 
perfectly, 

ESOUSn DOCIUSS’ MAMrr.STO TO IKUUN IKHTORR. 

'We have pleasure in publishing tho following 
nanifosto in view of tho e.Nttvmo import-inco and 
urgency of tho matter it deals with : — 

Tho medical pnvetitioners of tho United King- 
dom desiie to call the attention of doctors in 
India to the following facts : — 

(1) luocuLation of cow-pox does Jiot protect 
against mitigated small-pox, 

(2) ilany unvoccin.atcd persons have sinnll-pox 
very lightly, ^whilst others do not have it at all, 
even though exposed to tho infection. 

(3) There is uuiuipeachable evidence -proving 
that a variety of inocul.ible and many incurable 
diseases mo induced by varciiiation. 

(4) That no lymph, whether human or animal, 

or adulterated wtli other substances, canOje guar- 
anteed ns free from d.anger. * 

(5) Tho statistics made u^o of to recommend 
TOccinvtion «re ojbm incorrftl mul scnaefimcs cMi- 
heralebj /akdt. 

(5a) Th.it cow-pox nud syphilis show symptoms 


whirli jiiovti tiu'iii to l^‘ M<‘iiticul in oiigiti nud at 
liiiicH to l«* itiilNlingiii>lm1iIn fioiii •••mh other. 

(0) Munyof the gre.ib'st wiVntislK of tho d.sy 
liavo op[*<i-.<-<l viifiin.ition niid miiiio liotwl doctors 
liaie testifif^l ngiinst the [irtirliri*. 

(7) The lii>l«ry of ^•n^ciIln^ion nod sniall-jfjx 
all over the woild pnni-s tliu truth of tlio mili- 
v.irriiibit ronti'iitluiii-. 

(8) lU-liaiico on tin. piiictico of iiioriil.itioii, or 
tlio tmivi-rhiil spivid of iliKau-t* Among hc-althy 
persons, Iwa Imd the cfritt, during the list 200 
yf:irN,of diverting iitti'ntion from nitioiud niethoils 
of proventioii iia pio|)OK'd by Ibist, Ilnyfirth nnd 
Fniiht, in tho 18th century. 

(9) Tiioso who 1111110 truth nnd honour will 
study the Miociimtion question iiBjvirtLdly, witli* 
out regiiil to where their study will lend them. 

(10) It IS for doctors morn tli.in nny other cliSR 
to l»o well-informed on tin’s question, wtdng tluvt 
it IS on their ndviceth.it eoinpuKion is rctainc*!. 

Hooks leliling to tho subject iiiny bo {>btanK*d 
from 77«e Cheray OJpfe, 1‘atol Street, .Fort, Ilomlsiy. 

Tin: KUMIl AIR CUKt. 

“ I Imo known,” writes “ An Outsider,” ^sovc- 
ml cases, cspccLilly thoso who«o occupation was of 
a sodenbiry mxturo, olways studying their diet m 
relation to he.Uth, nnd ever ailing, who h.avo emi- 
grated, ojid turned to the soil. In their own 
wonls tlicy oxpre.s.sed tkomselves thus : they never 
felt they lia/1 n stomach except when hungry— 
quite healthy nnd always ready for their com. I 
have often noticefl that out-door workers, espoci- • 
ally tlio&e in tho country employed in the open- 
air, Cnd no neccsi-ity to study absorbing nerve and 
bniin foods. In fine, I think those ever on tho 
soarcli for foods containing such like mysterious 
compounds ns plio'phorotis, lecilliin, etc., do not 
tend to improve their health, ns it keeps tlieir 
mind always dwelling on their condition.” ,Un- 
fortun.itoly, MO cannot nil live in the open-air» 
nnd one nuin's euro is not nlwayn tLat of ano- 
thcFa. 
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SCIENCE. 


i maAKAmi: mveotios. 

An l,nro.tant invontion, it i» ‘“I' 

snbmittcil to the Aamirally, «l.ich it is " 
will do nwsy with ti.o Jostrnctiv, pows. o!^ 
droppsd on wniships nnd nisgn.inss by h^tilo ..r- 
,l,ip, 01 - noiopUncs. So hivouiwhly is tho m.on- 
tion regnided th.st a scries ot oOicial testoi, now 
l^oino carried out at on. ot 

has., in tho country. Although detons ^ H.o 
invention have not been divulged it may bo st-a- 
todtbatit consist, ot an .ipparatus which »m 
easily be crectoil on a warship or over a mogiiriiio 

when bostiie aircrafts aie ‘.known to bo about. 
The apparatus i, so contrived that tho bomb Is 

projoctod without exploding out ot tho danger 
zone. 

LIVBS WITHOUT AIR. 

While the snail ha, lungs, l.oart and a gcneiwl 
circulation, and w in every respect an air breath- 
ing creture, it am nevortheless exist indefinitely 
without inhaling the W breath ot air. the elo- 
ment that is usually considered the ^ntial to 
existence in.ll cre.itu.es supphed with lungx To 
„U organised creatures," said 
removal ot oxygen, water, non.ishment and heat 
e„„., death to ensue." When that stotom nt 
was made Loppert did not appear to consider the 
■ snail a. on. among the great host ot -nrgmi.sml 

■ creatoes,” tor experiment, by Spallnnsan. have 

.proved that any or all the usual life tond.don, 

L bo removed in the ease ot the oia.l without 

terminating it. existence or in anyway impainug 
■t .funcUons. The common snail retieato into 
, , „„ tho approach ot trety weather, and 

thetpening or mouth ot it. .hell is bermeticotl, 
• 1 rbva toCtotionwhichisot a sUty texture 

I^'aJlutely impervious to air and wa.^ In 
it is , dun that it is alepnvod ot 
th™oi‘th. tour elements ot life mentioned 

above-air, water and nourishment. 


A PLANT THAT COUaJIS. 

All have road ot cainivorou, plants, ot laugli- 
ing plants, and ot plants that weep 1 but who ha. 
hill ot a plant that coughs! Themis thoantl.o- 
rity ot a Frond, botanist, however, for tl.o state- 
ment that » plant in various tropical regions ne- 

tnally postosisi, the power to cough in tho most 
upprovcl manner, file Irnit ot this plant resem- 

hles tho common bro.idho..n. A. soon ms n tow 

grains ot dost a.o deposited on its leavos, the an- 

cliambers that cover their faces and aro tho res- 
piratory organs ot tho plant become filled w.tl. 
go, swell, and end by driving out tlio g.aa with a 
ali-^lit explosion and a sound tliat rcembie, so 
mltl.oeo..ghotaeI.iiaB..ire.ing from a cold 
os to eofry a most uncanny sensation to tho one 
beholding tho plienomenon . — Science Si/lings, 

81B 3. 3. TnOJirSON. 

The ditcovory of a now gas, which ho Ims prof* 
biondly namoil X3, by Sir J. J. Thomp'X’n is only 
tho l.«t of many remarkable oebievoraents in the 
s\me lieht which have won fame for the eminent 
piofessor of phybice at C.\mbriclgo Unirei-bity. 
Sir Joseph became C.vvondish Professor at C.idi- 
bridge in 1884, in succession to Lord Rayleigh, 

whose predecessor was Cleik llaswell, and these 

thiee wU always bo ranked among the greatest 
physicists . that Gre.tt Britain, or, indeed, any 
other country, has produced. Professor Thomp- 
aon’s researches have been largely concerned witli 
electricity, especially in connexion with the 
coiuluction of electricity thrdugh gases, and it was 
in tho-course of these particular experiments that 
ho demonstrated the existence of “ corpuscles ” a 
thousand times smaller than the bmallest chemi- 
odatom — units which aro possibly the ultimate 
comiwftents ot all matter. As a piece of experi- 
mental research this achievement has, _ perhaps, 
never been surpassed. Uence Professor Thomp- 
* eon’s nickname ns “ The Man of Ion,” and'also ns 
“ The Man Who Split tho -Atom.” ^ 
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PERSONAL. 

A \BrKn\S lOStillY-SSMAN. 

We Ifuni with iiHiih hon-dW nf tlio iImUi of 

Mr. J. Oho'.il of CiikiitU, llm vetcnm CoiiKu-ss- 
JU.U1. The ilcHc.i'fil WU1 a man 

wlio niiiio eiuly tiiulfr tlio inihienco of Mr. IImhiu 
iiiul g'kvo miyruilginj^ly of Iiih time iiiul ctirrgy to 
the tiuiso of the Conga'i'H, of wliicii lie attomliil 
all Missions hut the l't>t at lJ,>nki[ioix!. Nothing 
but disiibling illnes's couM Invo HtojiiKni him ex’cn 
1 ist year from going to tiie Congresj^. Mr. tSImsal 
was ono of the sccjctarios of iiU tho »cs.sions of 
tho Congrc>-h hold at Calcutta e.\co|it the last one 
when ho was a Vice-prchident of tho Uoceptioii 
Cominittco. For Mr. llumo Mr. tihos.\r« rcvei- 
ciico was hiniply unl>oundod as was his devotion 
to tho CongiPbs, Mr. GhoNil w.is .d'oconmttwl 
actively with several public inovcmcntH at C.d* 
cutta, and served for many ye.ire ns a munici|>al 
conimUsionev and an honorary I’resiJency M.igis- 
tnite. llovvaaoue of the 28 indciicndcnt com- 
inisbiuners who lesigned na a protest ng.<inst tho 
late Sir Alexander Mnekenue's strictures on tho 
honesty of tho Indi.vn non official inemberB, 
among othon> who went out with him Iwing 
Messrs. Kali Nath Mitter .and Nolin Ilchaii 
Siicar, Surcndranatli Uanerje-a and Bhupendra 
Nath B.xsu, Noiendra Nath Ron and N. N.Ghoso. 
Mr. Ohos.il was for some time a resident of oiu* 
city, having been editor of the Indian Union 
newsp.aper. Inf.ict ho attended the first Con- 
gress at Bombiiy as a delegate from All.iliabnd. 
lie was a son-in-l.vw of tho celebrated Sfaharslti 
Devendra Nath Tagore. IBs wife, Srimivti Svama 
Knmari Dovi, is one of tho most cliarming and 
accomplished of tho daughters of Bengal, and a 
gifted Witter in Bengali. Sho has been among 
V the very few Kily delegates of the Indian Nation- 
al Congiess. She biings out the well-known 
Bengali magazine, the Ukarali. Mr. Ghosal’s 


MJii, Mr. Jyotsna Nath CjIiowiI, jh a iiieinlMT of 
thofinlun Civil Si-nice. Jfc j<jine<I tho K;rvic« 
ill 18yr» mill IM now a Collector and Magistniti- in 
llio IhiinlKiy jtii'siilcticy. Aniong Mr. ftlios.irs 
diiiighterii is Sivinalt Kunl.t Dovi, wif«! of I’andit 
Uiiiihtiiij Dntt Chainlhii of Ijahoit-, who is too 
well-known to iii'dl any intnsluction to the 
liiduii laihlir, atirl Jlis, Miikfijj, who too Ins 
npplitsi hiwlf to iiM-fiil jaiblic work in Jh'ng.il 
Wo offer our syiaji.ithy to the !nein!M!rs of the 
liercawil (atitUy. — 7Vc/? I^cuUr. 

MU WSLI.1AU MRYCR. 

Tho nppoiritinent of Sir William Sfoyer to sue- 
cce«l Sir Oiiy Fleetwooil Wilson «« Finantv* Mem- 
ber is of course Jn no w;iy unexpected. It iv 
iwtLsfnctory, however, to know for certain tint 
the direction of the fiii.anci.il |X)liryof tho (Jovem- 
inent of Indi.a is to lx* in the hands of ono fio 
eminently qualiCcsl by nbility and experience for 
tlio tu-k. Sir William Moyer’s ennuris too fnmi* 
luiily known tothei>ublic of this Province for a 
rctrosivect to bo iiecew^iry ; but we may rcrniDiI 
our nvidera th.at from 1808 to 1007, with Imfc 
bhort breaks, he wn.? connected with tho Financial 
IX’partment of tho Oovemmont of India, and that 
n.s*a member of tho l>ecenlraU.s.ation Commis-sion 
lie enjoyed excellent opiiortunitics of getting an 
insight into the problems of every Province of 
ltidi<a. Wo are disposed to think that his fin-anci- 
al policy will differ very .appreciably from Sir Guy 
Fleetwood ^Vilson’is in reganl to Provincial de- 
mands. It is jKissihle, too, that his attitude to- 
wards military expenditure, into which he Ims 
been enquiring ns a member of the Nicholson Com- 
mittee, m.ay be rather different. For the rest we 
may count with some confidence on an enlighten- 
ed policy. Sir AVilluam Meyer knows his own 
mind and is skilled in the exposition and defence 
of his views. Up is not at all likely to be either 
nrolourlesK or an excessively pliant rin.an'we 

Member.— rAe d/m/ra# J/m7. 



